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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 11, 1834. 


MrinutTes.] Bill. Read a second time :—Marine Mutiny. 
Petitions presented. By Lord Kenyon, from Llangendeirne, 


for an Alteration of the Law respecting Tithes.—By the 
Earl of SHAFTESBURY, from Dumbarton, for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath in Scotland.—By the Duke of 
RicuMmonp, the Marquesses of WESTMINSTER and LANs- 
DOWN, and by Lord Pottimore, from a Number of 
Places,—for Relief to the Dissenters.—By the Marquess of 
WESTMINSTER and Lord Kenyon, frem several Places, 
—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Earl 
of Rosesery, from Gargannock, against the present 
System of Church Patronage (Scotland). 


reer cscs cece 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 11, 1834. 


MinuTEs.] Bill. Read a third time:—Warwick Disfran- 


chisement. 


Petitions presented. By Mr. Rorsuck, from Bath, against 


any Legislative Enactment, for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath.—By Sir ANDREW AGNEW, and 
Messrs. WYNN and SprinG Rice, from several Places, 
—for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By 
Mr. FirzSERALD, from Knockbridge, for the Abolition 
of Tithes, and the Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. 
Hawes, from Lambeth, in favour of the Bill for the 
Suppression of Sunday Trading.—By Sir Joun Wrot- 
TESLEY, and Messrs. LITTLETON and HANDLEY, from 
several Places,—against any Measures likely to lessen the 
Efficacy of the Established Church.—By Mr. G. J. HEATH- 
coTE, from Quadring, for Extending the Labourer’s Em- 
ployment Act.—By Mr. Evans, and Lord Ropert Gros- 
VENOR, from certain Licensed Retailers of Beer,—to 
be placed upon the same Footing as Licensed Victuallers. 
—By Lord Ropert Grosvenor, Mr. AGLIONBy, and 
Mr. G. J. HEATHCOTE, from several Places, for Relief 
to the Dissenters.—By Sir Joun RAxE Rei, Colonel 
Epwarpbs, and Messrs. PEASE, CRAWFORD, VERNON, 
and Cores, from a Number of Places,—for the Better 
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Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. Orton, from the 
Coroners of Cumberland, for Augmenting their Fees.— 
By Mr. Sinciatr, from the Shipowners of Greenock, 
to be relieved from the Payment of Light House Dues.— 
By Mr. CartwriGHt, from two Places, for the Repeal 
of the Duty on Malt; and from one Place, for a Commu- 
tation of Tithes—By Messrs. SANForD and Cart- 
WRIGHT, from several Places,—for Relief to the Agricul- 
tural Interest,—By Messrs. Strutr and Evans, from 
several Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 
—By Sir Georcre STAUNTON, Dr. LusHINGToN, and 
Messrs. R. GRANT, Strutt, WILKS, BROCKLEHURST, 
CHAPMAN, CARTER, and WINNINGTON, from a Number 
of Places,—for the Redress of the Grievances complained 
of by the Dissenters. 


Dissenters’ GRIEVANCES.] Dr. 
Lushing ton said, he was anxious, in present- 
ing the petitions which he held in his hand, 
to occupy as little of the time of the House 
as possible, conceiving that the demands 
upon their time were numerous and im- 
portant; but he also conceived, that it 
was part of his duty to state who were the 
petitioners who had signed the present 
petition; for, though it was a matter very 
familiar, yet it was of the greatest im- 
portance to that House and the country, 
and especially to those Gentlemen who 
took an interest in the subject, to know 
what it was that the petitioners required. 
The petition was sigued by the general 
body of Dissenting Ministers of the three 
denominations residing in and about Lon- 
doh, composing a body of as respectable 
and intelligent persons as were to be found 
of any denomination in the kingdom. 
They did not pray for a separation of 
B 
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Church and State; though they avowed 
their conviction that the union between 
them was not beneficial to the cause of 
Christianity. With this proposition he 
did not agree, and, except in a case of 
absolute necessity, he thought it would be 
better to abstain from discussing it. The 
petitioners also stated what they con- 
sidered the principal practical grievances 
under which they laboured, viz. a want of 
general registration, the difficulties in the 
solen:nization of marriages, the difficulties 
in the burial of their dead, their exclusion 
from the Universities, and their liabilities 
to the payment of rates aid other com. 
pulsory levies for the maintenance of the 
Established Church. His view of the case 
was, that these grievances should all be 
taken up by the Government in one com- 
prehensive measure. In fact, those griev- 
ances were so connected, that one could 
not be remedied without remedying the 
other, When the subject should be regu- 
larly brought forward, he trusted that 
both sides of the House would unite most 
heartily in: their endeavours to co-operate 
in one common object; and not allow 
themselves, however strong their feelimes 
might be, to be led away, but to effect 
that desirable conciliation which was ne- 
cessary both for Churchmen and Dis- 
senters. 

Mr. Harvey said, the subjects treated 
of in the petition one of very great im- 
portance to a most respectable and valu- 
able part of the community, It was ime 
portant that the House should understand 
what were the feelings of the non-con- 
formist body ; but, at the same time, should | 
not attach more weight toa pet ition coming 
from their apparently authorised represen- 
tatives then it deserved. Certainly those 
Ministers could not be held to speak the 
sentimenis of all the Dissenters, when they 
said, that they did not desire the separation 
of Church and State. When they said 
that the Dissenters did not desire a 
separation of the Church and State, 
although they spoke of the union as not 
being necessary towards the support of 
Christianity, he must protest against such 
a speculative dogma; for so it was, and 
no man could regard the union as an 
article of faith, He fully concurred in the 
desire to obtain for the Dissenters a redress 
of all their practical grievances, and he 
hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite would lend them his support, 
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Mr. Wilks said, that having the honour 
to be acquainted with many of those in- 
dividuals who signed this petition, he felt 
that he should not do justice to them, if 
he did not express the high sense he enter- 
tained of their learning, influence, and 
| piety. His hon. friend, the member for 
Colchester, had spoken of them in terms 
of respect which no one who knew them 
could avoid; but he was apprehensive 





that the House would not understand, 
| from the manner in which his hon. friend 
had adverted to them, the real weight of 
| their opinions. The whole non-conformist 
body were scattered throughout this em- 
pire, and had been in existence nearly two 
centuries; the petitioners were composed 
of the Dissenting Ministers of the Inde- 
pendent, Baptist, and Presbyterian, deno- 
minations of this Metropolis, and within 
ten miles of London. They were not only 
entitled to respect on account of their in- 
dividual intelligence, but, he would take 
the liberty of saving, that when it was re- 
| collected that every one of them had been 
,edueated for the Christian ministry, and 
selected for that office by a large and re- 
spectable body of the community, such 
men, after meeting together, and discuss- 
ing, did not merely express their own 
opinion, but gave expression to the seuti- 
ments of the vast, he might say, in- 
numerable, body of intelligent, wealthy, 
and influential Protestant Dissenters in 
this Metropolis; therefore, whatever senti- 
| ment they expressed, might be considered 
las the expression of the body at large, and, 
| W hatever +8) grievance was complained of by 
ithem, the “House might rest assured, would 
| be universally complained of by the whole 
| body of non-conformists, and, therefore, 
entitled to the consideration of ‘the House. 
Much as he respected the manly spirit of 
the hon. member for Colchester, whose 
love of liberty might lead him to consider 
that the severance of Church and State 
ought to be effected, he begged to say, 
the Dissenters of the Metropolis did not 
wish to make that a prominent subject 
of discussion now, but rather to confine 
themselves to practical grievances. He 
concurred in many of the observations 
made by the learned Civilian who pre- 
isented the petition, and the petitioners 
having committed it to his hands, he 











being connected with the Church, showed 
that they did not desire what the learned 
Civilian could not support, while they were 
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confident of the justice of their claims. 
This subject would require extensive con- 
sideration ; and he regretted to observe, 
that vacillation perplexed the House, and 
created dissatisfaction amongst the Dis- 
senters out of doors. He was sorry to find 
that a Member of the Administration had 
brought forward a measure which he was 
sure would meet with universal disappro- 
bation. He regretted also, that another 
subject had been taken out of his hands, 
by a proposition for a universal National 
Civil Registration. He was also sorry that 
the question of Church-rates — another 
vital subject—was postponed to so late a 
period in the Session. These questions 
were all intimately connected with each 
other, and ought to be discussed in con- 
tinuity and at once; and he feared, that 
the manner in which they were treated 
would cause much trouble to many Mem- 
bers of the House, and occasion his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to lose much of that 
attachment which Protestant Dissenters 
had hitherto evinced towards them. 

Mr. Ayshford Sanford considered that 
the petition presented by the hon. Mem- 
ber should be considered as an official 
representation of the opinions of the Dis- 
senters, The grievances under which 
they laboured were very great; and he 
hoped the House would apply a remedy. 
Those disabilities disunited the Dissenters 
from the Established Church, and it was 
the duty of the Legislature to remove 
them. He was anxious for one general 
discussion upon that subject: taking it 
by piecemeal was not productive of ad- 
vantage. He heard, from every part of 
the country which he represented, that 
the Bill to be introduced for the relief of 
Dissenters gave no satisfaction. 

Mr. Baines did not think, that the 
union of Church and State was one which 
the petition considered as an important 
point: he imagined that it was merely 
a theoretical opinion, and not one which 
was urged upon the Legislature as 
requiring an immediate consideration. 
He had a petition in his hand in which 
the Dissenters declared that they were 
favourable to a separation of Church and 
State, but they reserved the discussion of 
that question for a future time. 

Mr. Langdale begzed leave to make a 
few observations upon the question before 
the House. Without pretending to know 
all the details of the measure which the 
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noble Lord had introduced, he could .as- 
sure the House, that it was not at all satis- 
factory to the feelings of the respectable 
body to which he belonged. The noble 
Lord was not perhaps aware of the vast 
number of Roman Catholics inhabiting 
the county of Lancaster. In the town of 
Liverpool there were 60,000 Catholics, 
and in the town of Manchester there were 
upwards of 40,000. The greater number 
of these were persons who had come over 
from Ireland, where they were in the 
habit of having the marriage ceremony 
performed according to the rites of their 
own Church; and it was utterly impos- 
sible to persuade them to go through the 
form of the ceremony again, in order to 
legalize their marriages. If he properly 
understood the measure of the noble Lord 
the Paymaster of the Forces, there would 
be an interference on the part of the 
Established Church on that point. The 
very publication of bans, to the omission 
of which he believed some penal enact- 
ment attached, would not be submitted to 
by these people. They were of the poorer 
class, and their prejudices were invinci- 
ble. He did not think that when a mea- 
sure of conciliation was brought forward, 
it should be clogged by any clauses which 
would defeat the object of the boon. He 
hoped the Bill would be amended in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Sheil thought it was a remarkable 
circumstance that, notwithstanding the 
petitioners stated they did not at present 
pray for any separation, they at the outset 
of their petitions, laid down that abstract 
doctrine, and appeared to attribute all their 
grievances to the connexion between 
Church and State. Although they ab- 
stained from calling for separation, it was 
quite manifest that they called the atten- 
tion of the House to the source of the 
evils under which they laboured. The 
Dissenters would not be contented with 
the Marriage Bill of the noble Lord, the 
Paymaster of the Forces. If the Dis- 
senters were relieved from Church rates, 
why should they not be relieved from 
tithes? If they could not be legally 
called on to raise the edifice, why should 
they be required to support the minister 
who performed service in it. 

Mr. John Stanley considered, that the 
question of a separation between Church 
and State affected the members of the 
Church of England as much as the Dis- 
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senters. He would say, that the Dissen- 
ters would be right in attributing the evils 
under which they laboured to the existence 
of a dominant Church, if they saw the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) who had been 
their constant support through the whole 
of his life—if they saw that he withdrew 
his measure of relief in deference to the 
Church of England—if they saw their 
just demands thus resisted by the Church, 
and relief rendered incompatible with the 
existence of the connexion between Church 
and State—they would be right, he would 
repeat, in attributing their grievances to 
this connexion, and calling upon the 
House to put an end to it as incompatible 
with the liberties of that country. But if 
the Government and the House relieved 
the Dissenters from the disabilities they 
prayed to be relieved from, then it was 
clear that the union of Church and State 
was not incompatible with the rights and 
just demands of the people of England. 
They ought to accede to those demands 
whilst they could do so, and not, by 
putting off the relief to the last moment, 
render the Dissenters the irreconcileable 
enemies of the Establishment. 

Colonel Evans begged leave to say, that 
the body of Dissenters was extremely dis- 
satisfied with the nature of the Bill 
brought into that House by the noble 
Lord the Paymaster of the Forces. His 
constituents concurred in the prayer of 
the petition, and he would only express a 
hope that if the noble Lord should be 
prevented from bringing in a Bill that 
would satisfy the claims of the Dissenters, 
that the hon. and learned Member (Dr. 
Lushington) would take upon himself the 
important duty of proposing a Bill that 
would be satisfactory to that numerous 
and enlightened body. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan expressed his re- 
gret, that so many opinions as had been 
expressed this morning upon so important 
a subject, should have been allowed to 
pass without having been replied to. He 
rose for the purpose of answering an ob- 
servation of the hon. member for Cheshire 
(Mr. J. Stanley). That hon. Member 
had said, that if the members of the 
Church of England would not give way, 
and assent to the removal of the griev- 
ances under which the Dissenters laboured, 
then the connexion between Church and 
State ought to be abolished. He begged 


leave to say, in reply, that even if the 
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Grievances. 


members of the Established Church re- 
fused to give way, that was no argument 
for the dissolution of the connexion be- 
tween Church and State. The principles 
of the connexion had long been admitted 
and recognised, and had descended to us 
from our forefathers, as part of the estab- 
lished law of the land. He deeply re- 
gretted, that in the present petition the 
Dissenters had avowed their future inten- 
tion of attacking that connexion, Almost 
all the gentlemen who advocated the 
removal of the specific practical grievances 
used the words “‘ at present,” and “ now.’ 
If the present practical grievances were 
removed, what guarantee had the House, 
}that next Session the Dissenters would 
not come and apply for a separation of 
Church and State ? 

Mr. John Stanley, in explanation, said, 
he had only said, he considered the mention 
of the connexion of Church and State 
as a mere speculative opinion ; and, with 
regard to their separation, he had merely 
said, it would only be required when it 
should be proved, that the existence of 
the connexion was incompatible with the 
obtaining for so large a portion of our 
fellow-subjects their reasonable and just 
rights. If upon the removal of the spe- 
cific grievances, there should exist no 
other practical grievance, then he could 
not agree to any speculative measure for 
dissolving the connexion. 

Mr. Sinclair said, the hon. Member 
opposite had faithfully pointed out what 
the real object of the Dissenters was, and 
proved to the House, that nothing else 
would satisfy them but the separation of 
Church and State. It was true, they did 
not demand that now—they were too 
prudent—they wished to put it off, and 
to content themselves with some minor 
matters. But why did they act so? 
Because they knew they would not suc- 
ceed at present; and because they re- 
quired those other things as so many 
stepping-stones to the other object. 

Dr. Lushington said, in reply, that the 
Dissenters had a right to maintain their 
opinions; and if they conceived that the 
connexion between Church and State was 
hostile to the interests of Christianity, 
they were perfectly justified in coming 
forward and stating that. He would re- 
peat, that nothing short of a proper and 
general system of registration would 
satisfy the Dissenters, and he regretted 
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that the measure of the noble Lord, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, was not likely 
to satisfy them. With respect to what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned 
member for Tipperary, he would observe, 
that the question of tithes was not intro- 
duced in the petitions of the Dissenters ; 
and he trusted, that such a question would 
not be raised on the present occasion. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Cuurcu PatronaGE IN ScorLanD.]| 
Mr. Sinclair presented a Petition from 
the City of Edinburgh, against the system 
of Church Patronage in Scotland, and 
two petitions from other places in Scot- 
land, upon the same subject. The hon. 
Member said, he perceived that the 
national cemetery for petitions was pre- 
pared for the reception of the important 
document, which he had the honour to pre- 
sent; but in consigning it to the leathern 
mausoleum under the ‘l'able, he could not 
rest satisfied with acting the part of a 
mute. He had often admired the alacrity 
which Irish Members evinced when lay- 
ing petitions before the House, to vindi- 
cate the motives of their constituents from 
misrepresentation, or to enforce their sen- 
timents by argument. He should imitate 
their zeal, though he could not equal their 
eloquence; and he would venture to 
claim the indulgence of the House, whilst 
he brought under its notice a petition 
against Church Patronage, from the me- 
tropolis of Scotland, signed by several 
thousand inhabitants, comprising minis- 
ters and elders of the Church, and other 
persons most ardently attached to its 
doctrines and institutions. He took that 
opportunity of noticing an aspersion which 
had been cast on the petitioners, and 
others who held similar opinions. They 
had been charged, not only within the 
House, but in many influential quarters 
out of doors, with maintaining principles 
repugnantto the constitution of the Estab- 
lished Church, which had been uniformly 
opposed by its most distinguished cham- 
pion, and must lead, if triumphant, to its 
subversion. In justice to those who had 
honoured him with the care of their peti- 
tions, and against whom no accusation 
could be more painful to their feelings, 
more injurious to their character, or more 
unmerited by the line of conduct which 
they had adopted, he should not express 
any sentiment of his own, but submit to the 
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candour of those who had attacked them, 
the recorded opinions of a very few 
amongst the cloud of witnesses whom 
he might cite in justification of their 
views, A pamphlet was written on the 
subject, by Lord Dreghorn, an eminent 
Judge of the last century, who said, that 
“‘an opportunity of knowing the particu- 
lars of most of the violent settlements for 
ten years past, had given rise to its public- 
ation.” His lordship observed, ‘ that it 
‘is plain to common sense, that the right 
‘of patronage is incompatible with the 
‘Presbyterian religion. One of them 
‘must yield; by endeavouring to keep 
‘up both, we run into much absurdity, 
‘contradiction, and indecency.” He main- 
tained that ‘ it has a manifest tendency to 
‘bring religion into contempt with the 
‘common people. What can be more 
‘ shockingly absurd, than to see a minister 
‘of the Gospel settled by a troop of 
‘dragoons? what more disgusting, than 
‘to see a minister of the Gospel, though 
‘disregarded and despised by every per- 
‘son i the parish, sit down contented, 
‘because, nevertheless, he enjoys the 
‘ manse, the glebe, and the stipend ? The 
‘common people are too sensible not to 
‘discover that the object which patrons, 
‘and others in power, have, is not the 
‘advancement of religion, nor the comfort 
‘and instruction of the people, but the 
‘subsistence of a friend or dependent, 
‘and that what this intruding pastor has 
‘in view, is not to tend the flock, but to 
‘shear the golden fleece.’—* It will not,’ 
says Dr. M‘Crie, ‘ be denied by any who 
‘ understand and love the principles of the 
‘Church of Scotland, that patronage is a 
‘grievance. And again, ‘Is there a 
‘minister of the Church of Scotland—l 
‘speak not of elders—but is there a 
‘minister, except one who has pledged 
‘himself in the cause beyond the hope of 
‘ redemption, who will stand up in defence 
‘ of lay patronage, who will deny that it isa 
‘ grievance, or plead that it is a method of 
‘admitting persons to the charge of souls 
‘honourable to the individual nominated; 
‘conducive to the spiritual interests of 
‘the people; consistent with the due 
‘freedom of the Church Courts; or, what 
‘is of still higher moment than all of 
‘these, pleasing in the eyes of the Chief 
‘Shepherd?” ‘The great complaints,’ 
says Dr. Chalmers, ‘of our more ancient 
‘assemblies—the great burthen of Scot+ 
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‘tish indignation—the practical grievance 
‘which, of all others, has been hitherto 
‘felt the most intolerable and galling to 
‘ the hearts of a free and religious people, 
‘ —is the violent intrusion of ministers on 
‘ parishes. An effectual provision against 
‘this enormity, this unfeeling outrage, 
‘which, in the exercise of a reckless and 
‘unprincipled patronage, has so often 
‘been perpetrated in our beloved land— 
‘an outrage, by the appointment of an 
‘ungodly party, on the rights of con- 
‘ science, and the religious sensibilities of 
‘a sorely aggrieved people—a provision 
‘ against so deep and so wide a moral in- 
‘jury as this to the families of a parish, 
‘J should feel the most valuable of all the 
‘legislative expedients or devices which 
‘could be proposed on the present occa- 
‘sion.’ To the same purpose, it was 
maintained by another divine, Dr. Mac- 
farlan, of Greenock, in a very able and 
temperate pamphlet on this subject, that 
‘this system of lay patronage is utterly 
‘indefensible ; and, in point of fact, has 
‘ not been defended by any one, except by 
‘the vituperations of the opposite system 
‘of popular elections. * * No attempt 
‘has been made in the present day, so far 
‘as I know, to defend the principles of 
‘an absolute and unmodified patronage, 
‘at least by any man who has thought 
‘seriously upon this subject, or is capable 
‘of reasoning and judging with respect 
‘to it. By the silence of its friends, it is 
‘ virtually admitted to be erroneous.” * * 
‘The power is so great, the duty of a 
‘ patron so arduous, and the consequences 
‘ of an unwise or a corrupt election are so 
‘injurious, that the right of patronage 
‘ought not to be vested as a patrimonial 
‘right in any one individual. By this 
‘system, the happiness of hundreds or 
‘perhaps thousands of our fellow-men, 
‘their religious and moral improvement, 
‘their usefulness as members of society, 
‘and their spiritual welfare, are placed in 
‘ the hands of one person, and in so far 
‘as the means of salvation are concerned, 
‘ are entirely at his disposal.’ With what 
force, and what justice did he afterwards 
proceed to observe, that ‘ by possessing 
‘the right of presentation irresponsibly 
‘and as a kind of property, patrons are 
‘ under strong temptations to employ it for 
‘ private purposes. If they have no fear 
‘ of God before their eyes, no hope of 
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‘the spirit of a pure and enlightened 
‘benevolence, they will infallibly regard 
‘the right of patronage as nothing more 
‘ than the means of gratifying a friend, or 
‘ bribing a political opponent, or reward- 
‘ing the services of a useful and active 
‘adherent. This temptation is felt to be 
‘ peculiarly strong in those cases where 
‘ the patron has no property in the parish 
‘ or does not reside in it. There is no tie 
‘of affection or interest binding him to 
‘the inhabitants; and if he be, as we are 
‘ now supposing, a stranger to the princi- 
‘ ples and feelings of an enlarged philan- 
‘thropy, their religious and moral im- 
‘ provement will be forgotten or wilfully 
‘ disregarded amidst the calls of private 
‘friendship, or the mean and despicable 
‘ considerations of political expediency.’ 
Dr. Brown, of Langton, a divine of great 
learning and ability, after contending that 
the Church of Scotland never recognised 
the right of the people to elect their min- 
isters as founded in Scripture, or in prin- 
ciples of ecclesiastical polity, added, that 
‘she looked upon patronage as an evil 
‘and a grievance, and submitted to it 
‘from necessity, and looked forward to 
‘the day when she hoped that it would 
‘be abolished.’ He should only further 
trouble the House by referring to three 
periods in the ecclesiastical annals of Scot- 
land, which illustrated the effects of 
patronage, and might enable them to 
apply the great Christian principle of try- 
ing a system by its fruits. The following 
was the account given of the state of Scot- 
land in 1648, in the ‘ Acknowledgment of 
Sins,’ printed with the ‘ Confessions of 
Faith.’ Patronage had at that time exist- 
ed, partly in conjunction with episcopacy, 
and partly without it, during a long course 
of years, and the consequences were stated 
as follow :— 
1648—aCKNOWLEDGMENT OF SINS. 

We have refused to be reformed, and have 
walked proudly and obstinately against the 
Lord, not valuing his gospel, nor submitting 
ourselves unto the obedience thereof; not 
seeking after Christ, not studying to honour 
him in the excellency of his person, nor 
employ him in the virtue of his offices, nor 
making conscience of public ordinances, nor 
private nor secret duties, nor studying to edify 
one another in love. Ignorance of God, and 
of his son Jesus Christ, prevails exceedingly 
in'the land. The greatest part of masters of 
families, amongst Noblemen, Barons, Gentle- 
men, Burgesses, and Commons, neglect to 
seek God in their families, and to endeavour 
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the reformation thereof; and, albeit, it hath 
been much pressed, yet few of our nobles and 
great men, even to this day, could be persuaded 
to perform family duties themselves, and in 
their own persons, which makes so necessary 
and useful a duty to be misregarded by others 
of inferior rank. Nay, many of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Barons, who should have been 
examples of godliness and sober walking unto 
others, have been ringleaders of excess and 
rioting. 

It were impossible to reckon up all the 
abominations that are in the land; but this 
blaspheming of the name of God, swearing by 
the creatures, profanations of the Lord’s Day, 
uncleanness, drunkenness, excess of rioting, 
variety of apparel, lying and deceit, railing 
and cursing, arbitrary and uncontrolled oppres- 
sion, and grinding of the faces of the poor by 
landlords, and others in place and power, are 
become ordinary and common sins. 
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In 1649 this system was abolished, and 
ceased to be in operation for several years ; 
and Kirkton thus described the condition 
of the Church at the Restoration, when a 
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the Lord was not worshipped by reading, 
singing, and prayer. Nobody complained of 
our Church Government more than our tavern- 
ers, whose ordinary lamentation was, their 
trade was broken, people were become so sober. 
Marchmont, who had been a witness and pare 
taker of what had passed in his own time, 
gives his testimony to the truth of what is here 
narrated. 


Such was the state of this Church, by 
irrefragable evidence, proved to have 
been during that important period. Dr. 
Chalmers says :— 

It was when a_ high-handed patronage 
reigned uncontrolled, and without a rival, that 
discord and dissent multiplied in our parishes. 
The seasons immediately succeeding to 1649 
and 1690, when the power of negation was 
lodged with the people, not, however, as a 
force in exercise, but as a force in reserve ; 
these were the days of our Church’s greatest 
prosperity and glory, the seasons both of peace 
Persecution put an end 


| to the one period, and unrestrained patronage 


more popular system of elections, decreed | 
y ? 


by the assembly, to which the power had 
been delegated by Parliament, had for 
some time prevailed :— 

At the King’s return every parish had a 
minister—every village had a school-—every 
family almost had a Bible, as in most of this 


the Scriptures, and were provided with Bibles, 
either by their parents, or by their ministers. 
Every minister was a very full professor of the 
reformed religion, according to the large con- 
fession of faith framed at Westminster by the 
divines of both nations. Every minister was 
obliged to preach thrice a-week, to lecture and 


satechise, besides other private duties, inj |. : aah 
catechise, besides other priva » “| with difficulty be restrained from bringing 


which they abounded, according to their pro- 
portions of faithfulness and abilities. 
them might be scandalous in their conversa- 
tions, or negligent in their office, so long as a 
Presbytery stood, and among them were many 
holy in conversation and eminent in gifts; nor 


try had the seal of a divine approbation, as 
might witness him to be really sent of God. 
Indeed, in many places the Spirit seemed to 
be poured out with the word, both by the 


None of 





; sophies and a specious moderation. 


put an end to the other. 


Without adverting to the intermediate 
periods, what, he would ask, was the state- 
ment of Dr. M‘Crie, as to the state of the 
Church in 1784, when the Act of Anne 
had been in operation for seventy-years ? 


From the Revolution down to the present 


; é : | day, never were the interests of religion sunk 
country, all their children of age could read |) °’ : 


lower within her pale than they were in the 
year 1784. Truthand godliness sickened and 
pined away under the influence of false philo- 
Socini- 


{anism had notoriously infected the minds of 


not a few of the clergy, and we know, from 
the hignest authority, that some of the most 
active managers in ecclesiastical affairs could 


forward a Motion for discarding the confes- 
sions of faith and all texts of orthodoxy—a fit 
Motion to accompany its predecessor, which 


| virtually declared, in the face of the unanimous 


judgment of the Church of Scotland from the 


: jee : : : hive beginning, that patronage 
did a minister satisfy himself unless his minis- | yy > aes P ~ 


was no grievance ! 
None ‘nore fit for wreathing an oppressive and 


| degrading yoke about the necks of the people 
| than those who would release themselves from 
the obligations of the most reasonable bonds, 


into which they had themselves voluntarily 


multitude of the sincere converts, and also by | 
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the common work of reformation upon many | recall that melancholy era, and I searcely think 


who never came the length of conversion. 
After a communion, there were no fewer 
than sixty aged people, men and women, who 
went to school, that even then they might be 
able to read the Scriptures with their own 
eyes. I have lived many years in a parish 
where I never heard an oath; and you might 
have ridden many a mile before you heard 


any; also, you could not, for a great part of 


the country, have lodged in a family where 


entered. But no minister will now choose to 


| that even a ruling elder, honourable or simple, 





will be found so bold as to appeal to the act 
by which the light of the Church of Scotland 
was put under a bushel, and her glory turned 
to shame. If our rowers wish to shipwreck 
the vessel, of which they have obtained the 
management, they will steer it by the lurid 
star of 1784. 


He had made these extracts in vindica- 
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tion of many respectable petitioners. No 
imputation was more grievous to them, 
than to be taxed with hostility to the 
Church Establishment of Scotland. He 
had endeavoured to show, that they were 
borne out in their opinions by the concur- 
rent testimonies of many persons, whose 
names were associated in Scotland with 
everything that was true, honest, and of 
good report—that when the system, for 
which they contended} was practically 
tried, it produced the happiest results— 
and that the reign of uncontrolled patron- 
age was, at least, not uniformly referred 
to as the season when dissent was silent, 
the people satisfied, the doctrines of the 
Church most faithfully preached, and its 
ministers possessed in the highest degree 
the confidence, respect, and affection of 
their parishioners. 
Petition laid on the Table. 


Oatus oF Catuotic Mempers.| Mr. 
O'Connell rose to move for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to consider the oaths 
which were taken, and those, if any, which 
ought to be taken by Members of the 
House. He trusted that the importance 
of the question would induce the House 
to comply and allow of the nomination of 
the Committee. He acknowledged that 
his object was to abolish all religious 
oaths upon Members taking their seats in 
that House, and, if necessary, to substi- 
tute a declaration disclaiming, in the most 
unequivocal manner, all species of bri- 
bery and corruption at their election. 
Whether the House were disposed to go 
so far as he wished to go or not, ought 
not to influence them in deciding the 
question, whether a Committee should be 
appointed or not. He was prepared to 
lay before the House the strongest grounds 
for the appointment of such a Committee ; 
and they were to be found in the nature 
of oaths taken, being different in one class 
of Members from those of another. In 
fact, there were established three different 
modes of swearing or affirming in coming 
into that House—the Protestant swore— 
the Catholic swore—the Quaker affirmed 
—and the Moravian would have an equal 
right to take his seat on making an affirm- 
ation if elected. He thought, that the 
time had now arrived when the necessity 
of taking an oath because of the religious 
persuasion of the person to whom it was 
administered, ought to be done away. 
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The oath ought to be a universal one, 
and in such an oath he of course included 
affirmations. The recollection of the 
oath only existed while the Members 
were at the Table taking it, and for the 
rest of the period that they sat in the 
House it was completely forgotten. It 
might be said, that such a form of oath 
was meant to convey subjugation on the 
one, and domination to the other. An 
oath founded on such a principle, would 
be scouted by an overwhelming number in 
that House. The Catholics in that House 
ought not to be placed in an invidious 
light. He wished the distinctive charac- 
ter of the oaths administered should be 
abolished, and that all chance of equivo- 
cation in respect to the oath should be for 
ever set at rest. He asked, if there ought 
to be the slightest chance of equivocation 
existing in respect to any oath that might 
be taken by Members in that House? 
He felt disgusted as a Catholic, that any 
one in that House should put a different 
construction upon the oath which he had 
taken, but that which the oath conveyed, 
and which he solemnly felt it ought to 
bear. He contended, that the person 
taking an oath should be bound by the 
plain meaning of the oath, and not by the 
construction he or any other person might 
give it. The oath taken by the Catholics 
in this House should not have any other 
construction put on it than that which it 
bore upon the face of it. With all the re- 
spect he had for the opinions of hon. 
Membersin general, he ditfered from them, 
and more particularly from the hon. mem- 
ber for St. Andrew's (Mr. Johnston), when 
they said, that Catholics did not feel 
themselves bound by the oath, unless 
upon their construction of it. The 
hon. member for St. Andrew’s was a gen- 
tleman of strict integrity, no doubt, and 
as such would be conscientiously bound 
by the meaning, and not his own con- 
struction of an oath, Then why, he 
would ask, should the hon. Member con- 
clude that the Catholics possessed not as 
much integrity, and were not as regardful 
of the solemn obligation of an oath ac- 
cording to its meaning as the hon. Mem- 
ber or other conscientious men? He 


would wish the House to understand, that 
he (Mr. O’Connell) would not be there if 
he conceived for a moment that he could 
take the oath according to the construc- 
tion which he or any other Catholic might 
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choose to put on it. He would in the 
most solemn manner declare that he 
would vacate his seat in this House if he 
thought that a different construction of 
the oath, from that which the House at- 
tached to it, had been by possibility put 
onit by him. There was a magazine called 
the “‘ Catholic Magazine”—one, doubtless, 
very little known to the Members of this 
House, and indeed to the country gene- 
rally. It was edited by highly talented 
and learned Catholic clergymen; it was 
needless to say religious, and, as such, 
conscientious men. In this work it had 
been rather a matter of controversy whether 
Catholics could conscientiously take the 
oath imposed upon them on becoming 
Members of that House. For his part, he 
would not hesitate to say, that he had 
taken the oath according to its meaning, 
and in the full sense attached to it by the 
House; and he felt that he could do so 
with a safe conscience, and with the most 
perfect regard to the religion which he 
professed, and in relation to the religion 
ef the State, which he could have no de- 
sire to disturb. There could be no con- 
troversy about the oath as it now stood, 
because there was nothing in it to prevent 
a Catholic from acting as he pleased with 
respect to the temporalities of the Estab- 
lished Church, either as regarded the 
power, authority, or emoluments of the 
Church. But it might very reasonably be 
asked why there were any oaths of a dis- 
tinctive religious nature at all? It was 
in the reign of Henry 6th that an oath 
was first tendered toa Member of the 
House of Commons, and for only one 
year in that reign. The oath was merely 
to bind the Members to keep the peace. 
It was preceded by no other, nor was it 
followed by any other, until the distinc- 
tions in the religious communities took 
place at the Reformation. By the Ist of 
Elizabeth, c. 1, s. 9, the Oath of Supre- 
macy was enacted, but it was not required 
to be taken by any Member of that 
House. By the Sth of Elizabeth, the Oath 
of Supremacy was, for the first time, re- 
quired. However, the great majority of 
the Peers still continuing to be Catholics, 
there was an express clause that the oath 
should not be required of the Lords, and 
it was not required till the reign of James 
Ist. From the 5th of Elizabeth, till the 
Ist of William and Mary, the law stood 
in this way; and, in the 7th year of that 
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reign both Houses were required to take 
the Oath of Supremacy. That oath dis- 
tinctly asserted the King’s supremacy, not 
only over temporal matters, but, in the 
words of the oath, over all spiritual causes 
and things. This was changed at the 
Revolution—-and why? Because the 
Presbyterians of Scotland could not ac- 
knowledge the King as a spiritual head. 
To meet their scruples the oath was 
changed into a negation of spiritual do- 
minion in any foreign prince, ‘prelate, 
or authority whatsoever. That satisfied 
both Presbyterians and members of the 
Established Church ; but it was as repug- 
nant to the Catholics as the former oath, 


for they did acknowledge a spiritual au- 


thority resident in a foreign country—viz., 
the authority of the head of their church 
—the Pope. The act of the Ist of Eliza- 
beth did not extend to Ireland; and, al- 
though the Act of the 5th of Elizabeth did 
extend to Ireland in terms, it did not 
in terms extend to the Irish House of 
Commons, so that, throughout the reigns 
of Elizabeth, James Ist, and Charles Ist, 
there was no obligation upon members 
of the Irish Parliament to take the Oath of 
Supremacy. But in May, 1661, the Irish 
House of Commons, consisting of Crom- 
wellian officers and soldiers, passed a Bill 
to make it obligatory upon members to 
take that oath; but the Bill was subse- 
quently lost, and Catholics sat in Parlia- 
ment until after the Revolution. In 
violation of the Treaty of Limerick, the 
English Parliament passed an Act (the 
13th and 14th of William and Mary, c.2.) 
to compel members of the Irish Parliament 
to take the Oaths of Supremacy and Ab- 
juration. But that Act was constitution- 
ally void in Ireland until the year 1782, 
when an Act of the Irish Parliament gave 
it the force of a law of the land. He was 
thus particular in going through these 
details, in order to show, that religious 
oaths formed no part of the original con- 
stitution of that House, but that they were 
invented merely for the purpose of exclud- 
ing persons professing certain religious 
opinions, from the privileges of seats in 
Parliament. But this reason no longer 
existed, and it was absurd and ridiculous 
to continue the practice. In 1829, con- 
siderable aiteration was made. In that year 
an act was passed which established the 
oath which was at present taken by the 
Roman Catholics; and by the same Act 
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another very excellent alteration was made 
by striking out of the oath taken by Pro- 
testants the declaration that the worship of 
their fellow-countrymen, the Catholics, 
was impious and idolatrous. That was 
an excellent alteration, for it would not 
have been pleasant to have sat and heard 
the old oath administered. There were, 
however, still some strange anomalies 
between the oaths taken by the Members 
of that House. On one side of the board 
he saw three oaths that were required to 
be taken by the Protestant, while, on the 
other side, he found only one that the 
Catholic was required to take. The Pro- 
testant was called upon to abjure the 
house of Stuart, while the Catholic was 
not. Now, he had always understood 
that, in point of politics, the Catholics 
were the class of persons who were most 
likely to have a leaning that way; he 
should have thought the common-sense 
view of the matter was, that that oath 
should have been exacted from the Catho- 
lic, while the Protestant should have been 
exempted from it. Protestants were also 
called upon to swear that they would 
never bear any allegiance to any descend- 
ants of James 2nd. And, how stood the 
fact? Why, no such descendant was 
now in existence. Was not that taking 
God’s name in vain? Would it not be 
more in accordance with the spirit of the 
present day that all Members should be re- 
quired to take one oath only—that of alle- 
giance to the Crown—which was an oath 
in which all could join—no Protestant 
would refuse it, and no Catholic had the 
slightest objection whatever to it. The 
Catholic oath, in its former part, was an 
oath of fidelity and allegiance. He saw 
no objection to that, though it was cer- 
tainly different from that adopted by Pro- 
testants. He was ready to testify his 
allegiance to the heirs of Princess Sophia, 
being Protestants, as if the oath had been 
administered tohim; but there was a part 
of the oath which he considered a com- 
plete insult :—‘* And I do further declare 
that it is not any article of my faith that 
any princes excommunicated by the See of 
Rome may be deposed or murdered by 
their subjects, or any person whatsoever. 
Why should the Catholic be called upon 
to swear that he should have no objection 
to make the declaration? But what right, 
he would ask, had the House to insult 
him, by calling upon him to take such an 
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oath? Was it possible for any man to 
be so destitute of moral feeling as to con- 
sider that he had a right to murder any 
man because the Pope excommunicated 
him? In his opinion the oath would be no 
sanction to any man who believed in any- 
thing so monstrous and unjust. He called 
for a Committee to inquire whether such 
an oath was necessary; if it were, he 
would bend his neck to the yoke—he 
would submit. But he denied, that it was 
necessary, and, therefore, he considered it 
imperative on him to call the attention of 
the House to it. He had the most in- 
effable contempt for the doctrine implied 
in that oath. To that part of the oath 
wherein the Pope’s jurisdiction was re- 
nounced, he had no objection. He would 
pledge his most solemn sanction to that— 
but, if it were necessary to swear resist- 
ance, even unto death, of any foreign in- 
terference in these matters in these realms, 
there was no Protestant half as anxious 
as he was to take such an oath. But what 
dread did any rational person entertain of 
the temporal power of the Pope? Heaven 
help the maniac who could imagine that 
the Pope, who was trembling for his own 
small dominions, could put the temporal 
authorities of these kingdoms into jeo- 
pardy. Was it not a monstrous thing to 
think, that these realms should at any 
time be invaded by a regiment of cardinals, 
and a squadron of friars turned into rifle- 
men? The oath then went on—‘ And I 
do swear, that I will defend to the utmost 
of my power the settlement of propert 

in this realm as by law established.” That 
prevented his making any alteration in the 
law regarding property, but it was an un- 
doubted fact, that that Jaw had been fre- 
quently altered. He could mention an in- 
stance in which, by an act passed during 
the last year, a gentleman became the 
inheritor of property to the amount of 
4,0002. a year, which he could not inherit 
as the law previously stood, and which he 
had not the most remote prospect of en- 
joying. Therefore, that part of the oath 
was quite absurd, and the man who took 
it that year would have different impres- 
sions on his mind from the man who took 
it the previous year. He only threw that 
out to show how far equivocation would 
go as regarded that oath. The argument 
he used had been used on a former occa- 
sion with respect to the Coronation Oath. 
What millions of pamphlets—what masses 
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of arguments and thousands of speeches 
had been used regarding the violation of 
the Coronation Oath, all turning on the 
mere equivocation of the words, or the 
different interpretations which different in- 
dividuals might give them! Did it require 
the Catholics, any more than the Protest- 
ants, to swear that they would defend the 
state of property? If they did not swear 
the Protestants, why did they swear the 
Catholics? The oath then went on— 
‘“‘ And I hereby disclaim, disavow, and 
solemnly abjure any intention to subvert 
the Church Establishment, as by law 
established within the realm.” The same 
solution might be applied to that as to 
the former paragraph; and here again he 
would adduce the occurrences of last year, 
when Ministers had passed the Church 
Temporalities Bill—a Bill which had un. 
settled the Church Establishment more 
than any Act that had taken place since 
the Revolution. What he (Mr. O’Connell) 
required, was a Committee which should 
put an end to these equivocations. The 
oath went on—‘“ And I do solemnly swear, 
that I will not exercise any privilege to 
which I am or may be entitled, to disturb 
or weaken the Protestant religion, or Pro- 
testant Government within the realm.” 
What was the meaning of Protestant Go- 
vernment now in this country? Was a 
man satisfied to swear that Government 
was a Protestant Government, when the 
whole of it might be Catholic. The whole 
of the judicial seats might be filled with 
Catholics, with the exception of the Chan- 
cellor; when the navy, the army, and the 
Magistrates might be Catholics? In point 
of law, all who were admitted into the Go- 
vernment, with the exception of the Chan- 
cellor, might be Catholics. Was it safe, 
then, to swear, that such a Government 
was a Protestant Government, when there 
were only two officers—the King and 
Chancellor—at all connected with it, 
whom it was necessary should be Protest- 
ant? He could not but feel that this was a 
point of great difficulty. He might be 
laughed at for his scruples, but he could 
not help acknowledging his scruples on 
this subject had been very great. He had 
been told, that it was the Legislature itself 
which had passed the Act, and as the 
word Protestant had been introduced, 
must have intended such a Protestant 
Government as now existed to have been 
understood—namely, composed only, as it 
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might be, of a Protestant King and Pro- 
testant keeper of his conscience, all the 
other members being Catholics. He trusted 
he had not done wrong in taking up a 
strong feeling on this question; but such 
feeling he entertained. Was it intended 
to be said, that there was not a great dif- 
ference between Protestantism and a Pro- 
testant Government? They certainly were, 
as far as he was capable of distinguishing 
between them, most essentially different ; 
and this was a fact which the House 
ought gravely to consider, when it called 
upon Members who took their seats there 
to take the oaths which it was considered 
necessary to administer tothem. What 
was the meaning of the word privilege in 
the Catholic’s oath? He knew that John- 
son gave it two meanings—namely, immu- 
nity and advantage. Immunity was here 
out of the question. Then, as to the other 
meaning: could it bear that? Was, he 
would ask, sitting in that House an ad- 
vantage? Surely not, for he and every 
Christian could have a seat in that House. 
He called on them, then, to define the 
meaning of the word privilege. As far as 
he was concerned, he did not wish to 
vote upon any matters relative to Church 
affairs—not because the word privilege 
was in the oath, but, as a Catholic, he did 
not think he should interfere in these con- 
cerns. The word privilege, then, was equi- 
vocal, and he wished all equivocation to 
be got rid of, so that it would be out of 
the power of one hon. Member to put one 
construction upon the oath, and another 
hon. Member another. ‘There should, in 
fact, be no mistake upon the subject, 
everything respecting it should be in- 
telligible. He thought he had certainly 
made out a case for an inquiry into this 
oath in particular, so that it might be put 
upon a footing which would take away 
all equivocation in its meaning. But, he 
asked, whether he had not made out a 
case for inquiry generally, for why should 
the Protestant be called upon to take the 
name of God in vain by abjuring the 
House of Stuart. The thing would be 
laughed at out of this House; for his own 
part, he did not know or care whether the 
Sardinian royal family was nearer to the 
House of Stuart than our own, but if he 
were a Protestant, he did not think, that 
he could take the present oath of supre- 
macy. Then he came to that part of the 
oath which declares that no foreign prince 
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or prelate has, or ought to have, authority 
ecclesiastical, or temporal, within this 
realm. Now, he could conceive a Pro- 
testant denying that there ought to be 
any supremacy by a foreign prelate in 
this country, but he could not see how 
the same person could swear that the 
Pope had not authority and supremacy 
in the realm. He did not see how this 
could be sworn to by a Protestant in the 
presence of him (Mr. O’Connell) who ac- 
knowledged that supremacy. When a 
college for the education of Catholic 
clergymen was supported by Act of Par- 
liament, and visitors, Protestant and 
Catholic, appointed over it by Act of 
Parliament, that Act expressly ordering, 
that all matters relating to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Catholic Church 
should be under the control of Roman 
Catholics, it was most absurd to make a 
solemn attestation to God in that House, 
that the Pope had no spiritual authority 
in these realms. He had such authority, 
and he had spiritual jurisdiction as sure 
as the sun would rise to-morrow. There 
might have been some feasible excuse for 
such an assertion, when the Parliament 
consisted exclusively of Protestants, and 
when that Parliament, one and all, would 
not recognize that authority. But of what 
use was it now, when there was no longer 
any distinctive reprobation of Catholics, 
or any distinctive exaltation of Protest- 
ants? He thought, that in such a case 
the House, at least, could not refuse a 
Committee of Inquiry. He knew the 
Catholic oaths had been framed as a safe- 
guard for the State—a safeguard forsooth! 
He had read a thousand speeches in which 
the uniform expression was, “ if you let 
Catholics into the House, you will upset 
the old institutions of the country—for 
‘though they may be only few—only forty 
or fifty in number—they will always league 
together; and, by so doing, have the 
power of injuring Protestantism, and the 
State, to a fearful extent.” Now, what 
was the fact of the case? Since the ad- 
mission of Catholics to the House, they 
had never voted together but once, and 
that once, he was happy and proud to say, 
was in favour of the Jewish Relief Bill. 
On the Reform Bill, one Catholic gentle- 
man of high rank and very large pro- 
perty voted against the country, and on all 
other questions they were never united. Not 


only did the English Catholics differ from 
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the Irish, but the English and Irish Ro- 
man Catholics also differed among them- 
selves. This was a convincing proof of 
the absurdity of the prophecies and the 
uselessness of the oaths. If any oaths 
were to be taken at the Table, let them be 
respecting the conduct of Members in that 
House. Let them be subjected to the 
same obligations to do justice as were im- 
posed upon Judges and Juries. Let each 
Member swear, or solemnly declare, that 
he would vote according to his conscience. 
But, above all, what the people most par- 
ticularly required was, that their Repre- 
sentatives should pledge themselves that 
no means of corruption or bribery had 
been used to obtain their seats. These 
were the topics to which a Committee 
should direct its attention, and upon which 
the House should afterwards adjudicate. 
Reform was of little value to the lower 
classes of the constituency, if the higher 
classes were to be permitted still to carry 
on the system of corruption by bribes. He 
did not press this particular point much, 
but he claimed it as one of the topics 
which the Committee should take into its 
consideration. He should not trouble the 
House further, but, thanking them most 
gratefully for the patient attention with 
which he had been heard, he begged to 
assure the House, that he brought this 
question forward in the full sincerity of a 
conscientious belief, that it was absolutely 
necessary a final construction should be 
put upon this Act, and that if distinctions 
were to exist between one side of the 
House and the other, they should be so 
marked and prominent that no man could 
be in any doubt as to their force and ex- 
tent. He concluded by moving, “ that a 
Select Committee should be appointed 
to consider the oaths now required by law 
to be taken by Members of that House, 
and to report its observations thereon to 
the House; and also to consider the 
propriety of altering or abolishing those 
oaths, and substituting other oaths or de- 
clarations in lieu thereof.” 

Lord Althorp did not intend to follow 
the hon. and learned Gentleman through 
the arguments which he had advanced, 
but should content himself with saying a 
few words in reply to his observations. 
The first question that presented itself 
upon this subject was upon a point of 
form—namely, whether, even supposing 
the Motion to be a proper one in sub- 
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stance, the referring such a question to a 
Select Committee was the proper mode of 
dealing with it. There was no inquiry 
for the Committee to make with regard to 
facts. ‘The House was already in pos- 
session of all that could be known on the 
subject. It had the oaths before it, and 
was as competent to decide upon their 
nature and effect without the intervention 
of a Committee, as it could be afterwards. 
The question, therefore, was one which, 
in all reason, ought to be decided by the 
whole House; that was the only way in 
which it could be satisfactorily and pro- 
perly decided. Having made this objec- 
tion to the Motion in point of form, he 
should not, as he had said, follow the 
hon. and learned Gentleman through his 
arguments, because if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had paid any attention (which, 
perhaps, he had not) to the opinions de- 
clared by those with whom he acted, he 
would know, that as to the question of 
these particular oaths, they had never 
laid any great stress upon their value as 
a security ; but the House must recollect, 
that at the time when the Catholic ques- 
tion was discussed, objections were made, 
not merely by Members of that House, but 
by numerous bodies out of doors, to the 
removal of all securities; and it was con- 
sidered necessary to the carrying of that 
question, that such concessions should 
be made to the popular feeling on this 
point, as would be compatible with the 
free exercise of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion and full liberty of conscience. That 
took place five years ago, and the question 
which he should submit was, whether it 
would be prudent, at that time, to discuss 
the subject, with a view to the removal of 
what had, at least, been considered a great 
safeguard at the time of the passing of the 
Catholic Relief Bill. At the same time 
that he said this, he must confess, that he 
agreed in a great measure with what the 
hon, and learned Gentleman had said 
with respect to oaths. He knew that there 
were many who differed from him upon 
this subject. He had great difficulty in en- 
tering into their feelings, but he thought, 
that ata time so little remote from the 
period when that compact was made, it 
would be unwise to open the question 
again. He repeated, however, that ina 
great deal of what had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman he coin- 
cided. The oaths were intended not to 
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interfere with the privileges of those Ca- 
tholics who should be sent to that 
House. As to the construction which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said some 
persons put upon the Catholic Oath, it 
had been so completely disavowed by 
the House on a former occasion, that no 
Roman Catholic Member need feel any 
scruple of conscience at what had been 
intended by the oath. This being the view 
which he took of the question, he thought 
it would be better for the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to propose a Bill explaining 
the view which he took of the Act, and 
what ought to be the construction of the 
oath. He believed the House would be 
inclined to concur in his opinion, that it 
would not be prudent now to enter into 
the question. It did not appear to him 
that there was any great practical grievance 
to be complained of. He agreed with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that the oath 
taken by the Protestant Members was a 
greater grievance to them than the Catholic 
Oath to the Catholics; but he did not think 
there was reason to complain of any great 
practical grievance on either side. He had 
only to repeat, in conclusion, that knowing 
the feelings of a great number of persons 
in this country, he doubted the propriety 
of opening up the question. 

Mr. Langdale concurred with the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin that upon 
the words of the oath some difficulty and 
doubt did arise. When that was the case, 
the only course to be pursued was, to see 
what interpretation was put upon oaths of 
a similar character. Were there any oaths 
of a similar character to those in question ? 
The first to which he should allude was 
the oath taken by the King himself. Dif- 
ferent opinions prevailed as to the con- 
struction and effect of that oath; and he 
well remembered the hon. Baronet, the 
member for the University of Oxford, po- 
sitively stating, when the Bill for the 
reform of the Irish Church was introduced 
last year, that it was incompatible with the 
King’s oath to sanction such a measure. 
Now, in what more direct terms were the 
Catholic Members called upon to speak 
than those employed in the King’s oath ? 
His Majesty was asked by the Archbishop, 
“‘ Will you preserve to the bishops and 
clergy of the Established Faith the 
churches committed to their care, with 
all the rights and privileges which do or 
shall appertain to them?” and he an- 
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swered, “I will.” The same latitude of 
interpretation must be allowed to the 
Catholic Oath as to that taken by the 
King. There was another oath framed a 
short time before the Catholic Oath. When 
the Test and Corporation Acts were done 
away with, an oath was provided to be 
taken by all his Majesty’s subjects upon 
entering office. The Ministers of the 
Crown were bound by exactly the same 
oath as the Catholics in Parliament. The 
Catholic Oath was, as nearly as possible, 
word for word the same as the oath taken 
by the Ministers of the Crown; and did 
any man mean to state that that oath pre- 
vented the Ministers of the Crown from 
giving the King such advice as they 
thought would be for the benefit of the 
country. The oath taken by the King’s 
Ministers was, that they would not exer- 
cise any power, authority, or influence, 
which they possessed by virtue of their 
office, to injure or weaken the Protestant 
Church, or to disturb the bishops and 
clergy of that Church in the possession of 
their rights and privileges. These were 
nearly the very words used in the Catholic 
Oath. Noman could suppose that, in in- 
troducing the Church Reform Bill which 
they had brought in last year, the Minis- 
ters of the Crown had acted in contra- 
diction of that oath. At the same time 
he agreed with the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin, that it was most desirable 
this question should be settled. He and 
the other Catholic Members stood in a 
most painful position, because it was in 
the power of any man to insinuate that 
they were regardless of the obligations of 
their oath. It was therefore only an act 
of justice to clear up the point one way 
or another. For his own part, he would 
never condescend to sit in that House if 
he were not to enjoy the same privileges 
as his fellow-subjects. He would not con- 
sent to hold his seat there under pretence 
of being a legislator, but without power to 
legislate; or to be marked with a stigma, 
as belonging to an inferior class. In that 
case the Catholic Members would have 
been sent to that House under a false pre- 
sumption, for their constituents supposed 
that they were to have the same powers 
as the Protestant Members. He should 
be happy to concur in any course which 
would most speedily and _ satisfactorily 
settle the question. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he concurred with 
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the noble Lord in the opinion he had ex- 
pressed, that, if it were advisable that this 
question should be taken into consider- 
ation at all, it ought not to be referred to 
a Select Committee. It was a matter 
upon which the House of Commons ought 
itself todecide. It belonged to the House 
and not to a Select Committee to regulate 
the qualifications and conditions upon 
which a Member should hold his seat. 
He did not concur with the nobje Lord, 
when he said that this objection was one 
of form. It was more than a question of 
mere form; it was a question of principle. 
The noble Lord had justly said, that the 
House had before it the oaths taken both 
by Protestant and Catholic Members. 
There was, therefore, no necessity for fur- 
ther inquiry through the medium of a 
Committee, and he for one would not con- 
sent to devolve upon a Committee the duty 
of deciding whether those oaths should or 
should not be taken. He would not allowa 
Committee, by such a decision, to prejudice 
the future consideration of the question by 
the House. It was quite clear that, if the 
subject was to be considered at all, it 
ought to be by bringing in a Bill to 
alter the oaths, and it was of great im- 
portance not to confound the provinces 
of Committees and of the House, be- 
cause their operations would be im- 
peded, and their usefulness impaired, if 
they were so confounded. With regard 
to the proposal for a Committee of In- 
quiry, he thought that the argument of 
the noble Lord was quite conclusive 
against it. But, in addition to that ar- 
gument, the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin had also afforded him another. 
The hon. and learned Member had said, 
that if that Committee were to put a cer- 
tain construction upon the words of the 
Catholic Oath, he should feel himself 
bound in conscience to vacate his seat. 
The moment the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman allowed that sentence to escape 
his lips, he felt that the hon. Member had 
furnished the House with an irresistible 
argument against his own proposition. If 
a Committee were to have power to ex- 
press an opinion which should compel a 
member to vacate his seat, the House ought 
not to consent to the appointment of such 
a Committee. It ought, if his expression 
of an opinion were unavoidable, to ex- 
press it on the authority of the whole 
House to appoint it, especially when the 
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House was at least as competent as any 
Committee which it might appoint to form 
a decision upon the subject? Independ- 
ently, however, of these considerations, he 
regretted exceedingly that this question 
had been agitated at all. He thought 
that if it could have been foreseen by the 
people of England in the year 1829, that, 
within the short space of five years, from 
the passing of the act which removed from 
the Roman Catholics every civil disability 
under which they laboured, an attempt 
would be made to repeal the oaths which 
were devised as securities by the framers 
of that Act, and that such an attempt 
would be made by a Roman Catholic 
member of so much weight and influence 
with his fellow-Catholics as the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, the difficulties 
which attended the passing of that act of 
relief, wonld have been greatly, perhaps, 
insuperably increased. He did not mean 
to contend that there had been any formal 
compact made with the Catholic body for 
the maintenance of the existing oaths, but 
there had been a compact which, al- 
though tacit, was well understood both by 
Catholics and Protestants, and which 
ought to be moraily conclusive. Nothing 
could be more unwise, after the people of 
England had been prevailed on to forego 
their deep-rooted impressions on this sub- 
ject, and after the House of Lords, which 
had repeatedly placed on record its ob- 
jections to any measure of Catholic relief, 
had been prevailed on to relinquish its 
opposition to it—after both the people of 
England and the House of Lords had con- 
sidered these oaths to be valid securities 
against the dangers which they apprehend- 
ed, or, if not valid securities, to be at least 
the best that could be devised, nothing 
could be more unwise, nothing more cal- 
culated to check all liberal concessions 
in future, than the proposition of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to set aside the con- 
ditions on which the disabilities had been 
removed. From the manner in which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had argued re- 
specting the RomanCatholicoath, astranger 
would infer that it was an oath recently de- 
vised, required from the Roman Catholics 
now for the first time, that it was an oath 
which, ifnot grating to theirconsciences, was 
certainly revolting totheirfeclings. But the 
House surely was aware that this oath was 
not imposed for the first time on our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects by the Relief Bill. 
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At the period of introducing the Relief 

Bill no one had been more desirous than 

himself to exclude from the oath every 

declaration or disclaimer that could be 

either grating or insulting to his Catholic 

countrymen. He had met with consider- 

able difficulty in carrying the oath so cau- 

tiously and so guardedly worded through 

that House; but he had been fortunate 

enough to overcome that difficulty, and 

so had been enabled to exclude from that 

oath every thing which could be construed 

to imply in point of civil worth inferiority 

on the part of the Roman Catholics. Was 

not the hon. and learned Member aware, 

that, under an act passed by the Irish 
Parliament, in 1793, he was required to 
abjure on oath many principles and doc- 
trines imputed to the Roman Catholics, 

and that he could not have been called to 
the bar without so abjuring them? Let 
the House compare the oath prescribed by 
the Act of 1793 with that prescribed by the 
Act of 1829, and it would see how much 
less reason the Roman Catholics had to 
complain of the latter oath than of the 
former. It was insulting to the feelings 
of the hon. and learned Member, he said, 
that he should be called upon to declare, 
that ‘‘ he made the declaration and every 
part of it in the plain and ordinary sense 
of the words of the oath, without any 
evasion, equivocation, or mental reserv- 
ation whatever!” If the Roman Catholic 
had been then, for the first time, or if he 
specially had been required to make this 
declaration, he might, perhaps, have reason 
to complain; but, in the Oath of Abjura- 
tion, the Protestant was called upon to 
make the samedeclaration, for he was called 
upon to declare that “all these things he 
did plainly and sincerely acknowledge, and 
swear according to the express words by 
him spoken, and according to the plain 
sense and understanding of the same 
words, without any equivocation, mental 
evasion, or secret reservation whatsoever.” 
If, then, there were any disparagement to 
the party who took the Catholic Oath, there 
was, at any rate, the same disparagement 
to the party who took the Protestant Oath. 
The hon. and learned Member had then 
entered intoconsiderable details, into which 
he did not intend to follow him. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had told the 
House, that he did not clearly understand 
what was meant by the terms “ Protest- 
ant religion, and Protestant Government, 
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as by law established.” Now, again, if 
those terms had been introduced for the 
first time into the act of 1829, there might 
have been some foundation for the re- 
mark; but what was the oath which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had _ himself 
taken, in common with every other Irish 
barrister, in order to exempt himself from 
the operation of the penal laws? These 
were the words of the oath, prescriked by 
the statute of 1793. [The right hon. 
Baronet read the oath, from which it ap- 
peared that the Roman Catholics were 
called upon to swear, that ‘“ they would 
not exercise any privilege which they 
might derive from their situation to dis- 
turb and weaken the Protestant religion, 
and the Protestant Government as by law 
established within these realms.”] Every 
Roman Catholic now at the bar had taken 
that oath; and he was very much mis- 
taken, if that oath had not been drawn up 
with the privity and consent of the Roman 
Catholics themselves. Every word in that 
oath had been carefully and maturely con- 
sidered, and Catholic lawyers and Catholic 
divines, had both certified that there was 
nothing in it repugnant to the faith, or 
revolting to the feelings of Roman Catho- 
lics. As the Roman Catholic Bill was 
not passed with undue precipitation, as it 
was under discussion for several weeks, 
would it not have been more just if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had stated his 
objections to this oath before the measure 
of relief was passed? The language per- 
petually used by the most zealous and 
powerful advocates of emancipation, by 
Mr. Grattan, by Mr. Canning, and by Lord 
Castlereagh, was to this effect :—* Tell us 
the dangers which you anticipate from 
Catholic emancipation ; tell us the secu- 
rities which you want against those dangers, 
and we will obtain satisfaction for you trom 
the Catholic body?” Why, if the grievance 
was now felt to be so afflicting, was it not 
stated at the time? But the grievance 
was not afflicting, and if no Roman 
Catholic had hitherto refused to accept 
a seat on account of the difficulties with 
which this oath incumbered him, was 
it wise in the Roman Catholic,—was it 
just to the Protestants of the empire,—-to 
attempt to disturb a settlement which 
both parties had agreed to consider as 
final? He considered the Motion to be 
in every point of view, most impolitic. He 
did not wish to introduce any acrimony 
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into this discussion—he was always anxious 
to avoid anything like personality; but he 
could not help recalling to the recollection 
of the House that when the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was returned in 1829 
for the county of Clare. He appeared at 
the Bar of that House, and said in distinct 
terms, ‘‘ Let me takethe oath providedin the 
Catholic Relief Bill.” The following were 
the words used by the hon. and learned 
Member: — “ Mr. O’Connell then pro- 
ceeded to address the House. He said, 
he thought he could not be accused of 
affectation, when he stated that he was 
very ignorant of the forms of that House, 
and therefore he required the kind indul- 
gence of the House if he should happen to 
violate them. He said, he was there to 
claim his right to sit and vote in the 
House as the Representative of the county 
of Clare, without taking the Oath of 
Supremacy. He was ready to take the 
Oath of Allegiance provided by the recent 
statute, entitled ‘ An Act for the relief of 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. 
He was desirous to have that oath admin- 
istered to him, and, of course, must be 
prepared to verify his qualification in point 
of property; and whether the House 
should be of opinion that he ought to be 
permitted to take the new oath or not, he 
respectfully required to be allowed to take 
the qualification oath. If he was allowed 
to take that oath, be it then at his hazard 
to sit and vote in the House. If he were 
allowed only to take that oath, he was 
content to run the risk of sitting in the 
House.”* It was clear, then, from this 
extract, that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had not at that time any objections 
to urge against the oath, for if he had 
entertained such objections, he could not 
have been “ready” and ‘ desirous” to 
take it. If he did entertain such ob- 
jections at that time, why had he not 
stated them? Why had he not brought 
them under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, in order to obtain a modification of 
them? Considering the reasons which 
had induced that House, and still more 
the other House of Parliament, to accede 
to the great measure of relief in 1829, 
he looked upon it as a most unfortunate 
circumstance, that difficulties should now 
be found in the securities which no one 
dreamt of while the Bill was under dis- 
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cussion. With respect to the Oath of 
Supremacy taken by Protestants, denying 
to any foreign prince, prelate, or potent- 
ate, ecclesiastical authority within this 
realm, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
must be well aware that the purport of 
that oath had been the subject of much 
controversy. He must also be aware, that 
there was a period in the history of this 
country, when Roman Catholics them- 
selves did not object to take that oath. 
They did not, of course, thereby mean to 
deny to the Pope a purely spiritual au- 
thority over those who were willing to 
recognize it. All that they disclaimed, 
was, an authority sanctioned by law, a 
power to enforce any ecclesiastic jurisdic- 
tion or claim of superiority, but construed 
the oath to mean the negation of any 
power in the Pope to enforce his wishes 
by legal process. He was unwilling to 
involve the House in any theological con- 
troversy; but he rested his objection to 
this discussion, partly on the grounds of 
feeling, and partly on principle. Con- 
sidering that no practical grievance had 
arisen from this oath,—recollecting all 
that passed in 1829, when so many persons 
were reconciled to Catholic emancipation, 
under the impression that these oaths gave 
to the state some degree of security—and 
fearing that now to break faith with them 
would have the effect of checking all dis- 
position in future to liberal concession, he 
must resist the disturbance of a settlement 
solemnly made only five years back. 

Dr. Lushington did not rise to enter into 
any discussion as to the best form in which 
the question might be brought on, but to 
State his opinion that no oath whatever 
ought to be required from any Member of 
that House. He had never yet been able 
to discover that the administering of oaths 
had been attended with benefit. On re- 
ferring to the transactions of past times, 
however apparently solemn the obligation 
of oaths might have been made, whenever 
an inducement sufficiently strong occurred, 
and the circumstances of the time were 
favourable, there had been no hesitation 
in violating the oaths, or in depriving the 
persons who imposed them of whatever 
security they expected to derive from them. 
He had many other reasons to advance 
against the existing system. In the first 
place, whatever might have been the case 
with an unreformed Parliament, he was 
opposed to any restrictions upon the free 
choice of the people of England in a Re- 
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formed Parliament. The people were com- 
petent to select persons to guard their in- 
terests, without requiring any additional 
guard provided by Parliament. They 
would now select those individuals whose 
political principles, or known character ; 
and the esteem which the manner in which 
they had discharged all the duties of life 
had gained for them from their fellow- 
countrymen, were sufficient guarantees of 
their fitness to be intrusted with the great 
duty of legislating for the kingdom, with- 
out having oaths imposed upon them. 
There was no reason why a man should 
come fettered in that House upon any sub- 
ject whatever. Be he Protestant, Dis- 
senter, or Roman Catholic, there was no 
reason why his lips should be sealed up— 
why he should be precluded from openly 
and fearlessly declaring the truth. Why 
seek to suppress that? Why bar free 
discussion? If they had confidence in their 
principles both of Church and State, what 
reason was there to shut out the light of 
full and free inquiry? The right hon. 
Baronet said, that in 1829, when the Ro- 
man Catholic Relief Bill passed, a sort of 
understood compromise was entered into 
with the people, that certain oaths should 
be taken by Roman Catholics on their ad- 
mission to that House. He remembered 
well what occurred upon that occasion. 
They who uniformly advocated the eman- 
cipation of the Roman Catholics were told, 
‘* Be content with what is offered to you ; 
do not oppose the securities proposed, or 
you risk the success of the measure.” He 
recollected with bitter, with, he might say, 
deeply-wounded, feelings the treatment of 
the forty-shilling freeholders of Ireland, 
—how shamefully they were sacrificed to 
pitiful jealousy, merely for doing their duty 
to their God and their conscience. Under 
suchcircumstances, heand those with whom 
he acted abstained from pressing many 
points. The times were greatly changed 
since then. Sentiments might now be 
freely expressed and opinions advanced 
with some chance of success which would 
not then be listened to. The light of 
truth and the voice of freedom had gone 
forth, and their guidance must now be fol- 
lowed. These oaths were framed with a 
leaning to one set of men in some points, 
and with the view of conciliating the pre- 
judices of another set in other points. It 
was most unwise and inexpedient to retain 
oaths that admitted of diversified interpre- 
tation, which some might take in one sense, 
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and somei n another. Was this the sort 
of example they should set to the people 
of England? Was this the way to gain 
respect to the solemnities and sanctity of 
an cath? Nothing tended more to dese- 
crate the sanctity of an oath, and to ren- 
der it almost contemptible, than the man- 
ner in which a sort of systematic swearing 
pervaded the whole of their institutions, 
It contributed much to endanger both life 
and property. A man’s fitness for place 
should rest upon his known honour, in- 
tegrity, and character, and not to be made 
dependent upon oaths. More had been 
done during the last five years for the im- 
provement of the state of society and to- 
wards the removal of erroneous opinions 
than for the previous twenty-five years. 
The sooner, then, they got rid of such 
oaths as were now enforced in many cases 
the better, and by such a course the more 
likely would they be to retain the good 
opinion of the people. From the increased 
influence of the people of England, from 
their great intelligence and extended know- 
ledge, he had no hesitation in saying, that 
at the present time he was the wisest states- 
man who was the most bold and courage- 
ous in his course. He was the wisest 
statesman who feared not the progress of 
kuowledge or the improvement that was 
daily taking place around him—he who, 
influenced by the undeviating principles 
of truth and justice, made inquiries into 
those subjects which he considered for the 
benefit of society, and who made up his 
mind to bring forward remedial measures, 
that would sweep away the folly and ig- 
norance that they saw around them, The 
statesman that commenced as he ought, 
and considered that nothing had been 
done whilst anything remained to be done, 
would obtain the confidence and support 
of the people of England. These were his 
honest opinions, and he trusted that ere 
long they would generally prevail in the 
reformed House of Commons, With re- 
spect to the proposition before the House, 
he must say with his noble friend, that 
the best plan was to agitate it in the 
House itself. 

Sie Robert Inglis felt surprised at what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin, but he was still more sur- 
prised at the speech that had been deli- 
vered by the hon. and learned Judge who 
had just sat down. His hon. and learned 


friend had talked of sweeping away the 
folly and ignorance of past ages, 
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hear the hon. and learned Judge say 
this—recollecting the man who had pre- 
ceded him in office within the last five- 
and twenty years,—to hear this from the 
hon. and learned Judge, knowing what he 
was, and knowing he would allow him to 
say, without any compliment, how deeply, 
sincerely, and conscientiously his hon. 
and learned friend felt on all occasions in 
this House, had been matter of greater 
surprise to him even than the observations 
of the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man expressed a contemptuous disregard 
for all who had gone before him, It was 
not by a contemptuous disregard (on the 
part of his predecessors) of those who 
went before them, that the character of 
that very Court, or of the profession to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
belonged, attained its present eminence ; 
nor had it been by any such disregard of 
practice, principles, or precedents, that 
the House of Cominons had attained its 
present position with the nation :—it had 
become great by consistently following 
principles; it was in practice, by chang- 
ing only gradually, and of necessity—be- 
cause change in itself was not beneficial 
—that the institutions of this country 
had become what they were. Even by 
retaining, in many instances, quiet error, 
rather than unruly truth (speaking only of 
practical policy) a nation might secure the 
substantial ends of Government. He 
was not surprised that the maxim which 
he had just quoted had not been received 
by the House with the favour which it de- 
served, because they had not recognised it 
as a maxim—not of his, but of one who 
was immeasurably superior to him—who 
established the principle, that, in practical 
politics, it was often better to retain quiet 
error, than admit unruly truth. He 
would not detain the House on that part 
of the subject, but would at once go to 
the question more immediately before the 
House. It was distinctly understood, 
when the measure for admitting the Ro- 
man Catholics to sit in Parliament—the 
passing of which he should never cease to 
deplore—was under discussion, that the 
Catholics were not to vote on any subject 
involving the interests of the Church. 
He had never, in that House nor out of it, 
nor since, nor previous to any Roman 
Catholic having taken a seat in that 
House, admitted, that the Roman Catholic 
who took the oath at the Table was at 
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liberty to interfere with any measure 
touching the temporalities of the Church. 
By that opinion he was prepared to stand 
or fall. The hon. and learned member 
for Dublin might interfere where he had 
the power, but in that House he at once 
and distinctly told the hon. and learned 
Member, that he was bound by the oath 
he had taken not to interfere with the 
Church. He was a Member of that 
House when the measure was passed 
under which the Roman Catholics were 
enabled to sit in Parliament; and he 
would tell the hon. and learned Member, 
—he was bound to tell him,—if the 
animus imponentis of the Parliament which 
passed the Relief Bill were to be regarded, 
that the hon. and learned Member was 
entirely precluded from interfering with 
the temporalities of the Church, after the 
oath he had taken. The words were :— 
‘I do solemnly swear, that I will preserve, 
‘to the utmost of my power the settle- 
‘ment of property within this realm, as 
‘ established by law:—And I do hereby 
‘ disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure, 
‘any intention to subvert the present 
‘ Church Establishment, as settled by law 
‘ within this realm :—And I do solemnly 
‘ swear, that I never will exercise any privi- 
‘lege which Iam, or may become, entitled 
‘ to, to disturb or weaken the Protestant re- 
‘ ligion, or Protestant Government, in the 
‘United Kingdom.’ [Mr. O’Connell: 
Hear! hear!] If the hon. and learned 
Member who was cheering him said, that 
the meaning of that oath was, that he 
would support, or rather would not sub- 
vert, anything which might be by law 
hereafter established, (he, himself, not 
concurring in such measure so as to 
change anything which now is) he did 
not, so far, deny that the hon. and 
learned Member was right. He did not 
require him to do more than support what 
he found established by law; but he did 
hold the hon. and learned Member bound, 
by the terms of his oath, not to concur in 
any measure which had for its object the 
effecting of any change in property which 
was established by law when he took that 
oath. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
asked, what was meant by a Protestant 
Government? Grieving, as he should never 
cease to grieve, at the measure which had 
placed the hon. and learned Member in 
that House, he felt, that so long as the 
hon. and Jearned Member and those who 
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agreed with him in religious opinions, took 
—as they were bound to take—that oath, 
he regarded it, pro tanto, as a security for 
his Church. So long as the hon. and 
learned Member did that, and so long as 
such a protection as the Coronation Oath 
was afforded to the Protestant Establish- 
ment of the country,—so long as the 
House claimed that oath to guard the 
National Church,—his answer would be, 
that the present was a Protestant Govern- 
ment—that the King was essentially Pro- 
testant. He would not confine himself to 
the Executive ; but the King had stated, 
that he would maintain the Protestant 
religion, and upon that he would rely, 
and enter his strongest protest upon 
what had been advanced to the con- 
trary in the House that evening. It had 
been said, that, after so much had been 
conceded, and after Catholics had been 
allowed to take their seats in that House, 
thatit was unnecessary to retain the pre- 
sent oaths. He, however, would reply, 
that, granting that one security had been 
removed, that was no reason why another 
should be removed. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman asked, why abjure 
any princes of the House of Stuart ? 
The answer was so obvious, that it could 
not have escaped the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. It was this:—they did not 
abjure allegiance to any living prince of 
that House (since there was no prince 
living to claim it), but they denied the 
right of the Stuarts, at any time since the 
Revolution, to have reigned in England. 
If they did not so renounce the legal 
rights of the descendants of James 2nd, 
they should virtually give their sanction to 
their claims respectively, and might allow 
a question to be raised in respect to their 
acts in the intermediate time. By the 
oath they declared, not merely that those 
princes had no right to the Throne of 
England, but they refused to recognise 
any transfer of property, any grant of any 
rights by them, and, generally, any of the 
acts of those who claimed this Throne 
since the Revolution. With respect to 
the reference which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman made to the House of Lords 
in the first Parliament of Queen Eliza. 
beth, he was rather surprised that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman could have 
asserted that the majority were Roman 
Catholics ; for there were not more than 
twenty lay Peers sitting in the House of 
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Bishops. There was one part of the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man which he would venture to say, sur- 
prised every individual in the House, 
whether he were Roman Catholic or 
Protestant. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman asked what was the privilege of 
sitting in Parliament? Was it for that 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
now regarded as no privilege, which he 
repudiated and trampled under his feet in 
scorn,—was it for that, that those who 
felt deeply upon the subject in opposition 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman, ac- 
ceded to his claims, and the claims of 
those who thought with him? and was 
the hon. and learned Gentleman now to 
turn round upon the House and say, that, 
in so doing, they only conceded that which 
was a proper subject for his scorn, and fit 
matter for his contempt? Was that the 
return which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman made to those who, at the sacrifice 
of their own feelings, consented to admit 
him into the House? The argument of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was vir- 
tually directed against all oaths. To that 
argument he gave a more decided negative 
than was given to it by the noble Lord; 
believing, as he did, that, without oaths— 
without a solemn appeal to God—as the 
history of past times fully proved, there 
could be no stability or security for any 
system of society. He could not refrain 
from saying here, that he felt considerable 
surprise at one of the statements of the 
learned Judge. The hon. and learned 
Judge opposite said, that he regretted that 
the practice of oath-taking prevailed to 
an iniquitous extent in England; and that, 
in many instances, oaths were but mere 
matters of form; and the persons who 
took them had no regard to the truth of 
what they swore. Coming, as these ob- 
servations did, from his hon. and learned 
friend, they might almost be considered as 
coming from the judgment seat. These 
remarks had given him great pain. Was 
his hon. and learned friend prepared to get 
rid of all oaths in the country? Was he 
prepared to look forward to a state of so- 
ciety in which the sanction of an oath was 
not considered binding? The declaration 
that had been made by his hon. and 
learned friend had nothing directly to do 
with the subject before the House. He, 
therefore, hoped that it was merely a 
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careless expression. In conclusion, he 
must state, that he should vote with the 
noble Lord, and give his strenuous oppo- 
sition to the Motion of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. 

Dr. Lushington explained : He never in- 
tended to recommend the abolition of 
oaths of all descriptions. He merely 
meant to protest against the unnecessary 
administration of oaths in that House, 
and in the country, the practice of which 
tended to destroy their effect when ad- 
ministered in Courts of Justice. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley concurred entirely 
in the opinion just laid down by his hon. 
and learned friend (Dr. Lushington); and 
was glad that his hon. and learned friend 
had risen to give an explanation. He 
agreed that, in the multitude and unne- 
cessary multiplication of oaths, there was 
the greatest danger that a strict observ- 
ance of those oaths would not be regarded, 
by which means the strong and general 
impression as to the security of the obliga- 
tion of an oath would bediminished. He 
felt bound to say, however, that he 
certainly thought that one observation of 
his hon. and learned friend justified the 
impression, that he was against the ad- 
ministration of oaths altogether. His 
hon. and learned friend said, that the 
doctrines which he had that night advanced 
would not have been tolerated in an un- 
reformed House of Commons. He wished 
that some of the doctrines which had 
been laid down by his hon. and learned 
friend might never be tolerated or sup- 
ported in any House of Commons. He 
(Mr. Stanley) had ever given his cordial 
and earnest assent to the measures of re- 
lief to the Catholics and the Dissenters, 
which he considered of the greatest im- 
portance. He had supported two measures, 
to which, ever since he had taken part in 
political transactions, he had considered 
himself bound and pledged, not by pre- 
viously-declared opinions; but he felt 
himself bound by the dictates of his own 
feelings, and by the convictions of his 
mind, to get rid of all impositions and 
checks on the civil rights of those who 
dissented from the doctrines of the 


Church of England. Another great mea- 
sure, to which he considered himself 
pledged, was one by which the people of 
England would have the power of check- 
ing and influencing the proceedings of the 
He rejoiced that 
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measures for the attainment of these great 
objects had received the sanction of the 
Legislature: and by supporting them he 
did not consider that he was bound to give 
up any security to the Established Church 
of England. Nor did he believe for one 
moment that, by doing so, the Members 
of that House were abjuring the bond to 
support the Protestant Government of the 
country, on the one hand, or binding them- 
selves to be the slaves of popular caprice 
on theother. His hon. and learned friend 
behind him said, that the last five years had 
seen a wonderful advance in popular feeling 
upon this subject; and, indeed, it might be 
his (Mr. Stanley’s) misfortune to be left 
behind by the popular feeling, in conse- 
quence of entertaining such opinions as he 
had then expressed ; but he would only 
observe that, from the first time he had 
supported the claims of the Roman Catho- 
lics to sit in Parliament, he had not 
changed his political creed, nor his po- 
litical principles. His views ever were to 
support the established religion of the 
Church of England—but at the same time 
to remove all those restrictions which 
might be deemed offensive to the feelings 
or consciences of those dissenting from 
the Church, and, still more, all restrictions 
which had been imposed on the civil 
rights of every class of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. Those opinions he had hitherto 
held, and those opinions he should con- 
tinue to hold notwithstanding he might 
be passed, by bolder statesmen and left 
far behind by his hon. and learned friend, 
who laid it down as a maxim that he was 
the wisest statesman who was the boldest 
statesman; and by the latter expression 
his hon. and learned friend did not mean 
he who faithfully and cautiously watched 
over the best interests of the country and 
relied upon the sound and strong sense of 
the people of England; but he was the 
bold statesman, and therefore, the wiser 
statesman, who put himself at the head of 
every show of political agitation and ex- 
citement, and taking the lead in every 
clamour, with a view to quiet public 
opinion, and, above all, to consider that 
nothing had been done whilst anything 
remained to be gained. Such was the 
bold and therefore wise statesman of his 
hon. and learned friend. He admitted 
that a statesman pursuing such a course 
would be a bold statesman, but he must 
take the liberty of doubting his wisdom. 
His hon. and learned friend said, he would 
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run before the popular voice. He would 
like to know how long his hon. and 
learned friend would be able to keep a head 
of it with anything like reason, and with 
satisfaction tohim. Until some wiser po- 
litician arose—until some one entertaining 
more extreme opinions was found—until 
some man arose who was able tokeep himself 
at the head of the political excitement of 
theday. Thus, then, the wisest statesman 
would continue his influence, and would 
endeavour to lead the public with him. 
His hon. and learned friend said, that he 
who went the farthest in yielding to the 
popular voice pursued the safest course. 
He (Mr. Stanley) had perfect reliance on 
the good sense of the people of England ; 
he had confidence in the intelligence and 
integrity of the country; and it was his 
firm conviction, that as much public confi- 
dence was to be obtained and maintained 
by opposing steadily and consistently the 
political clamour of the day, as by follow- 
ing or yielding to public excitement and 
agitation. He therefore said, that he was 
the wisest statesman who followed, not the 
bold course, as it had been called, but who 
looked to the reflecting reason and the 
sound sense of the country, not to be in- 
fluenced by idle clamour, but prepared to 
meet plausible objections on the one hand 
and disaffection on the other, but pre- 
pared to abide by and defend those 
opinions and doctrines he sincerely enter- 
tained. And not only would such a man 
be the wisest statesman, but also the 
most popular statesman in the only sense 
that popularity was worth obtaining. 
His hon. friend opposite (Sir R. Inglis) 
went too far on the other side of the ques- 
tion. His hon. friend was for supporting 
quiet and mild measures, and he objected 
to yielding at all to popular or political 
feelings. There was no one who could en- 
tertain a higher regard than he did for his 
hon. friend, from whom he so often differed 
on political questions, He was well aware 
of the mildness and quietness of his hon. 
friend’s disposition, both in public and 
private, and he knew no one for whom 
he entertained greater respect; but if 
there was any point in his character with 
which he found fault, it was that of his 
toleration of error for the sake of quiet. 
It was his firm conviction that a statesman, 
when satisfied of the truth and justice ofa 
political course, should follow it out firmly, 
sincerely, and conscientiously—that he 
should follow out those principles of the 
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truth of which he was convinced, without 
regard to conflicting circumstances, which 
might for a time debar his progress in the 
course he was pursuing, and without re- 
gard to the misrepresentations to which 
he might be exposed. With respect to 
the importance of upholding the sanctity 
of an oath, no one could entertain stronger 
opinions than himself. He did not al- 
lude to taking an oath without having any 
regard to words, or to the obligation im- 
posed, and when the terms of the oath were 
mere sound without sense, but to a sacred 
and solemn obligation. Hehad had some 
experience as to the manner in which 
oaths were occasionally administered. 
Indeed no man could have been present 
at a contested election without having 
seen many instances of the gross violation 
of oaths. On that point he would men- 
tion to the House a circumstance that oc- 
curred to himself some yearsago. He was 
appointed one of the Commissioners to 
see that the oath on registering Roman 
Catholic freeholders was properly ad- 
ministered, and that perjury was not com- 
mitted. At that time twelve men came 
up to be registered; they were all ready 
to swear that they had all the same home, 
that they were of the same profession, 
resided in the same house, in the same 
street, and claimed the right of voting on 
the same ground. He need not say, that 
he saw such a proceeding with horror and 
surprise ; and it had, more than anything 
else, confirmed him in the opinion that it 
was the duty of the Legislature to get rid 
of all unnecessary oaths. With respect 
to the oaths which it had been proposed 
that night to abolish, he would in the first 
place observe, that he did take the same 
view of them as his hon. and learned 
friend, who said, that he sacrificed his 
conscientious opinions and feelings when 
he assented to their being introduced into 
the Catholic Relief Bill. Now he regarded 
those oaths as concessions made to those 
who felt more strongly than he did on the 
subject. He recollected that his right 
hon. friend the present Governor of Ceylon, 
proposed in the Committee on the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill, that Catholics should 
be prevented voting in any matters con- 
nected with the established religion of the 
country. That proposition was rejected 
by the House ; and it was not considered 
that there was any danger in allowing 
Roman Catholics to vote in any matters, 
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ings, the opinions, and the affections of 
the great body of the people of England. 
It could not now be supposed that the 
people of England were indifferent to the 
question, aye or no; but still he must say 
he regretted exceedingly that such a 
question had been introduced, believing 
as he did, that it was calculated to raisea 
cry which once raised, must convulse the 
country from one end tothe other. He 
did not know why the hon. Members op- 
posite should object to his stating his de- 
liberate opinion, that if any sound reason 
were furnished for such a cry the whole 
country would rise up en masse upon the 
subject. It was the bounden duty of a 
wise and prudent Government to suppress 
the agitation of all questions that might 
lead to raise up religious differences 
among the people, that could in any way 
excite Protestant jealousy, or that was at 
all calculated to cause disunion between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, whom 
he desired to see placed upon an equal 
and proper footing. He himself had the 
honour of representing a large county in 
this country, and he believed that at least 
one-half the landed property of that coun- 
try was at the present moment in the pos- 
session of persons of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion. He knew that every Roman 
Catholic in that county supported him at 
the last election; and he was not the least 
afraid of losing the support of that large, 
opulent, and respectable body of voters on 
any future occasion by strenuously uphold- 
ing the Protestant religion and the Pro- 
testant Government of this country. He 
stated, without the least desire to give 
offence to any party, without being in- 
fluenced by religious feelings—for he did 
not consider this to be a religious question 
but rather a question of political prudence, 
that it was his fixed and unalterable de- 
termination to support the Protestant Esta- 
blishment both in Church and State, and 
to resist any attempt that might be made 
to endanger it, no matter whether by 
Roman Catholics, or by any other class 
or denomination of persons. As far as the 
Roman Catholics residing in the county 
he had the honour to represent were con- 
cerned, he could assure the House that no 
intention or desire had ever been mani- 
fested on their part that could lead to an 
inference that they were hostile to the 
Protestant religion being the religion of 
the State. On the contrary, they had 
never shown the least disposition to shrink 
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from the full observance of either the 
spirit or the letter of this oath, and were 
as anxious as any other of his Majesty’s 
subjects to preserve inviolate the rights of 
property as by law established in these 
realms, and to disclaim, disavow, and 
solemnly abjure any intention of subvert- 
ing the Established Church as settled by 
law. It was his firm belief that it was 
not the wish of the Roman Catholics of 
this country that the Protestant religion 
or the Protestant Government of these 
kingdoms should be in any way disturbed ; 
and he felt the strongest persuasion that 
those Roman Catholics who took this oath 
did so without any evasion, equivocation, 
or mental reservation whatsoever. Al- 
though he did not agree with the hon. 
Baronet opposite, that the Roman Catho- 
lic Members of that House had not a right 
freely to discuss questions relating to the 
temporalities of the Church, he yet con- 
ceived that they were bound in discussing 
questions relating to the Church, to re- 
member the nature and solemnity of the 
oath which they had taken, and to abstain 
from doing anything the tendency of 
which would be to subvert the Church es- 
tablished by law; that was, to change the 
religion of the State, or destroy the union 
which subsisted between Church and State. 
The Protestant Establishment allowed 
those who dissented from it the freest and 
fullest exercise of their religious opinions; 
and, such being the case, those who en- 
tertained doubts or scruples with respect 
to this oath should state clearly and ex- 
plicitly their objections to it, or the alter- 
ations which they would propose making 
in its form or substance, in order that the 
House might judge of the reasonableness 
of their desire, and see whether it would 
be prudent to effect any change in it. 
Those who imagined that its interpretation 
was either ambiguous or doubtful were 
bound to pursue this course. His hon. and 
learned friend on the bench behind him 
said, that he had objected to the abolition 
of the 40s. freeholders; but that he had 
advocated doing away with the oath. 
Now, although he (Mr. Stanley) supported 
Catholic Emancipation, he strenuously 
resisted the insertion of the clause in the 
Catholic Relief Bill which was directed 
against the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin. He had also objected to the dis- 
franchisement of the 40s. freeholders, and 
approved of the plan for paying the 
Catholic clergy out of the public purse. 
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But, in giving his support to these three 
important measures, he was actuated only 
by a desire to do an act of political justice, 
which, in his conscience, he believed 
would tend to the ultimate benefit of 
the State. He would not, he was free to 
confess, wish to make any sacrifice of his 
own conscience, and, therefore, he should 
not like to impose upon others the taking 
of an oath which they might deem incon- 
sistent with their sense of duty, or repug- 
nant to their consciences. He was far 
from arguing that all the oaths prescribed 
to be taken were necessary; but as this 
oath was part of a solemn compact that 
was entered into to allay the fears of those 
who opposed Catholic emancipation, in 
spite of the unruly oaths that were pressed 
upon them, he must say, that they would 
not be justified in abolishing it without 
they had very good grounds for adopting 
such a course. For his part he could not 
agree to any alteration of the oaths now 
taken, and therefore he could not give his 
assent to the proposition of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin for appointing 
a Select Committee upon a subject which 
the House was fully competent to judge 
of without any such inquiry having taken 
place. He repeated that the proper course 
to be pursued was, for those who objected 
to the oaths to state as minutely as they 
pleased the grounds of their objections, 
and then the House would be able to 
decide whether they should ve abolished 
or amended. 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer thought, 
that the arguments which the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) had used, had not been fairly treated 
by the hon. Gentlemen who had spoken 
on the other side. It was, he might al- 
most say, ridiculous to require persons to 
swear that, which, on all hands, was con- 
fessed to be either untrue or absurd. He 
should vote to have such oaths done away 
with. 

Mr. Sheil said, it was not a little re- 
markable, that the oath was so framed, as 
to leave the party taking it, to pat his 
own construction on it. There was, how- 
ever, some difference of opinion on the 
subject; but he contended, that the 
party taking it alone could determine 
how far it was obligatory, and how far it 
was not binding upon him. The right 
hon. Secretary for the Colonies differed 
from the hon. Baronet, the member for 
Oxford, in thinking that the Roman Ca- 
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tholic Members of the Legislature had no 
right to interfere in questions relating to 
the temporalities of the Church; but, al- 
though this right was conceded to them 
by the right hon. Secretary, he forgot to 
say at what point they should stop, or 
the limits to which their interference might 
go. How were they to know when they 
were to pause, or when they were to go on? 

Mr. Secretary Stanley: What he had 
stated was, that when any question relating 
to the temporalities of the Church was 
brought forward, the conduct of the Roman 
Catholic Gentlemen should be consistent 
with the oath they had taken to abjure 
all intention of subverting the Protestant 
Church as by law established. 

Mr. Sheil had not doubted that the 
right hon. Gentleman had admitted the 
right to interfere; but what he complained 
of was, that the right hon. Secretary had 
omitted to state how far that interference 
might be carried. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley: The words of 
the oath clearly fixed the interpretation 
that ought to be given to it. The party 
taking it, swore that he abjured all inten- 
tion of subverting the Protestant Church 
as by law established. 

Mr. Sheil: The view which the right 
hon. Secretary had taken of the terms of 
the oath was avery narrowone. He must 
complain of the interruptions which he 
had already experienced ; and said, that 
the right hon. Secretary had acted, in the 
present instance, with a species of cour- 
tesy and urbanity, which not unfrequently 
distinguished him, and for which he (Mr. 
Sheil) supposed he was bound to say, he 
felt grateful and obliged. He denied, that 
there was any means of ascertaining which 
was the right or which was the wrong 
construction of the oath. There was a 
manifest distinction between the Protest- 
ant Religion or the Protestant Govern- 
ment and the temporalities annexed to 
the Established Church, and on this dis- 
tinction it was, that Roman Catholics 
founded their right to interfere with the 
latter. It was not, however, from Roman 
Catholics that the right hon. Gentleman 
had most to apprehend for the safety of 
the Protestant Church. Without fear of 
contradiction, he could assert, that the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland had never 
expressed opinions so unfavourable to that 
Church, as those which were constantly 
expressed by Members of that House, and 
which were to be found in the numerous 
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petitions that poured in from all quarters 
against it. Let not the right hon. Gentle- 
man be haunted by the horrid fancies 
with respect to Popery, when he had 
before his eyes the avowed hostility which 
the Dissenters had declared against the 
Church established by law. The hostility 
of the Dissenters was much more alarm- 
ing, as far as regarded the safety of the 
Church, than that to be apprehended from 
the Roman Catholics, It was only that 
morning that an hon. and learned Civili- 
an presented a petition from a body of 
Dissenters, stating the junction of Church 
and State to be at variance with the true 
principles of Christianity. The Roman 
Catholics never, at any time, used such 
strong language in speaking of the 
Church. 

Mr. Methuen said, that he had pre- 
sented several petitions from bodies of 
Dissenters on the subject of the Estab- 
lished Church; but he denied, that any 
wish was expressed in them that the 
union between Church and State should 
be dissolved. 

Mr. Sheil begged to say, that he did 
not speak of all Dissenters. A petition 
had, however, been presented that day 
from a body of Dissenters, the prayer of 
which was for a separation such as he 
had described. 

Mr. Methuen said, that as no petition 
that he had presented contained such a 
prayer, the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
observations could not apply to the Dis- 
senters from whom these petitions had 
come; and in their name, and on their 
behalf, he begged to disavow such sen- 
timents. 

Mr. Cobbett had always been as friendly 
as he possibly could to the Roman Catho- 
lics, and because he was so, he regretted to 
see this Motion brought forward. The hon. 
and learned member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Dr. Lushington) was mistaken, if he 
believed that the people of England were 
insensible or indifferent upon this subject. 
Let there be an inquiry as to altering the 
oaths taken by Roman Catholic Members, 
and his opinion was, that the people of 
this country would be agitated from one 
end of the island to the other. The 
learned Doctor seemed to have changed 
his opinion on the subject of Roman Ca- 
tholic oaths; for last year, in the debate 
on the Address, he called upon Roman 
Catholic Members to remember the oath 
which they had taken with respect to the 
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Established Church. Referring to a pre- 
vious speech in the debate, the learned 
Doctor said, that, “ The hon. and learned 
Member, (for Dublin) used one expression 
which struck particularly on his ear—he 
spoke of destroying the Protestant Church 
in Ireland. What did the hon. Member 
mean by that expression. Did he intend 
to adhere to it?” Then, an explanation 
being offered by the hon. Member, to the 
effect that, ‘‘ when he spoke of interference 
with the Church, he meant only with its tem- 
poralities ;” the learned Doctor said, that, 
“The explanation of the hon. Member 
was not more satisfactory than his original 
declaration. However anxious hon. Mem- 
bers might be to correct irregularities, and 
purify the Church, and no Member was 
more anxious than he (Dr. Lushington) 
to effect those objects, yet he had thought 
that every Member in that House was 
bound, by a solemn obligation, to uphold 
the Established Church. He had hoped 
that the oath taken by the Catholic Mem- 
bers on entering that House, made a deep 
impression on their minds.”* But now 
the learned Doctor would dispense with 
oaths altogether. He deprecated any 
Committee, or the adoption of any mea- 
sure on the subject, because he knew that 
the consequence would be, to agitate the 
people. In allusion to the explanation of 
the hon. Member opposite, on the subject 
of the Dissenters, he thought that the 
hon. Member must know, that numerous 
petitions had come from the Dissenters 
for admission into the Universities. To 
his surprise, Ministers appeared ready to 
concede the point. He did not say, that 
he objected to it—but all men knew, that 
James 2nd lost his Crown for attempting 
to put a Roman Catholic into Oxford; 
and now it was rather curious to find 
Ministers prepared to acquiesce in a mea- 
sure of a like nature with one which 
caused James 2nd to be expelled from 
this country. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson referred to the 
measure of the right hon. member for 
Montgomeryshire, for doing away with the 
oaths taken before the Lord Steward, and 
expressed his objection to all unnecessary 
oaths, as tending to bring those obligations 
into contempt. He particularly objected 
to the Oath of Supremacy, and the Oath of 
Abjuration, which latter, Protestants were 
absurdly called upon to take, while Roman 








* Hansard, (third series) xv. p. 426. 
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Catholics, to whom alone its provisions 
could apply, were absolved from it. If he 
could learn from the noble Lord (Althorp) 
that it was the intention of Ministers to 
take up this important question, he would 
decline to vote with the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin; but if he received 
no such intimation, he certainly would 
vote for a Committee. He strongly ob- 
jected to the present multiplication of un- 
necessary oaths, and was quite ready to 
do away with all political oaths whatsoever, 
except the Oath of Allegiance. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer thought, that the conduct 
of the Roman Catholic Members of that 
House had justly entitled them to call for 
the abolition of this oath. He thought it 
expedient that the question should be set 
at rest. He was willing to concur in a 
declaratory resolution which should relieve 
Roman Catholic Members from the impu- 
tation (however courteously expressed) of 
forgetting the obligations imposed upon 
them by their oaths. He should, of course, 
vote for granting the Committee. 

Mr. Lambert said, that it was preposter- 
ous for them to call on a man to swear 
that which their reason told them was 
absurd. Every oath should be clear and 
definite in its interpretation ; but that was 
not the case in this instance. For his 
part he bore no ill-will to the Protestant 
Church, nor did he wish to see it sub- 
verted. On the contrary, so long as a 
State religion was necessary in the country 
he devoutly wished it to be Protestant. 
All he desired was, that the objectionable 
part of this oath should be erased from it, 
and he thought that if it were to run thus 
—‘ I do promise and swear to be faithful 
and bear true allegiance to his Majesty, 
and that I will uphold and support the 
constitution of the country as by law 
established”—it would not only be satis- 
factory, but answer all the purposes which 
could render an oath useful or desirable. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston was glad that the 
question of the oath was likely to be set 
at rest. At present such was the dubious 
state in which Roman Catholics were 
placed, that they were taunted with a 
construction of the oath inconsistent with 
their principles, when they voted on cer- 
tain questions. For instance, on the sub- 
ject of Irish Church temporalities, or any 
other subject connected with the Estab- 
lished Church, they were placed in a 
disagreeable and painful situation. He 
hoped, if the question could not be settled 
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now on account of an informality in the 
manner in which it was brought forward, 
that the hon. and learned Member would 
again bring it forward, before any of the 
questions to be mooted regarding the 
Church of England were brought before 
the House. Such were his feelings on this 
point, that if any motion such as that for 
the abolition of tithes, of which the hon. 
and learned Member had given notice, 
were brought forward before the question 
was settled, he would consider it his duty 
to move the previous question. 

Mr. O'Reilly expressed his regret that 
this question was mooted by any Catholic 
Member of this House, and he must pro- 
test against the arguments used by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down. 
For his own part he had felt no hardship 
in taking the oath, and regretted to hear 
that there was a possibility of the cry of 
“No Popery” being again raised. He 
trusted, however, to the liberal feeling of 
Englishmen, to counteract any insidious 
attempt of the kind. 

Mr. Philip Howard thought the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin had exer- 
cised a very sound discretion in bringing 
the question before the House. When he 
compared the hon. and learned Member's 
definition of the obligations of the oath, 
with that of other Members professing the 
same religious faith, and when he saw 
good and honourable men of different 
religious principles, such as the hon. 
Baronet, the member for the University of 
Oxford, differing in their opinions as to 
the manner in which their consciences 
were bound by the oath, he found in those 
facts sufficient reason for believing that 
the sooner they were relieved from the 
oath the better. If the question had been 
put upon the ground of political expedi- 
ency, he should have agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet, the member for Tam- 
worth, that it had better not have been 
brought forward ; but when it was declared 
to affect the sanctity of the obligations 
imposed by an oath, he thought it a ground 
which demanded their attention. Be- 
longing to one of those families which for 
centuries had been debarred by a very 
few words in an oath from the honour of 
a seat in that House, he thought that the 
oaths taken in the House ought not to be 
left subject to any doubt as to their strict 
meaning and force. 

Mr. Leech, knew that a very strong feel- 
ing existed on this subject in England, 
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and in his opinion, the agitation of the 
question would be injurious both in Eng- 
land and in Ireland. 

Mr. O’ Connell, in reply, said, he could 
not think that the mooting of this question 
could possibly excite any warmth of feel- 
ing, or probably any feeling at all, out of 
that House. He was not the person to 
whom the hon. and learned Member 
replied on the occasion referred to by the 
hon. member for Oldham. In reference 
to the statement of the right hon. member 
for Tamworth, to the effect that he made 
a speech at the Bar of the House in 1829, 
claiming to sit, and offering to take the 
oaths which he now wished to get rid of, 
he replied, that he not only offered to take 
the oath, but had taken it; but that since 
taking it, a controversy had arisen as to 
its meaning, which gave him uneasiness, 
from which he wished to be relieved by a 
distinct definition of the intent and mean- 
ing of the oath in one way or the other. 
The hon. Baronet, the member for the 
University of Oxford, had indulged in 
some self-gratulation at the alleged fulfil- 
ment of some prophecy of his as to the 
admission of Catholics into the House, 
and had candidly lamented that he saw 
him (Mr. O’Connell) there. He would 
not return the compliment; for as long as 
any question involving the principles of 
religious liberty, or any liberal and en- 
lightened policy remained to be discussed, 
he desired no other adversary than the 
hon. Baronet. The hon. Baronet had 
thought it necessary to revive the whole 
question of the Coronation Oath, and the 
result of his argument upon it went to 
this, that the King had committed perjury. 
Now he was willing to be put in the same 
category of perjurers with his present 
Majesty and his deceased brother, and, if 
they had been guilty of perjury, certainly 
he had also. Neither had been guilty, or 
both. The speech of the right hon. 
Secretary, had treated the House to a 
speech the first part of which was emin- 
ently Conservative, and the last as highly 
theological. He had given them, how- 
ever, a pretty good specimen of the neces- 
sity of some change in these matters by 
stating that he had witnessed the com- 
mission of perjury by eleven Roman 
Catholics; but according to his own 
account he, as a Magistrate, must have 
participated in the perjury by administer- 
ing the oath. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley begged to ex- 
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plain, that he had done no such thing as 
what the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
attributing to him. In the case to which 
he had alluded, when the oath was to be 
administered, the book was put into the 
hands of all the party at once, when one 
of them pronounced the words, “I, John 
Smith, of No. 11, Church-street, &c.” 
According to the oath so taken, there 
would have been twelve John Smiths, of 
No. 11, Church-street. Of course he, in 
administering the oath, did not pursue the 
course which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had stated that he did, but immedi- 
ately stopped the proceeding, and caused 
the oath to be properly administered. 

Mr. O'Connell said, it appeared, then, 
that there was no oath taken, and there- 
fore no perjury in the case at all. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, had ad- 
mitted that a part of an Act of Parliament 
had been levelled at him (Mr. O’Connell) 
and he wished the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Government had not gone further, 
and that he had not also had a paragraph 
of a King’s Speech levelled at him. He 
contended, however, that under this clause 
of the Act, all the Roman Catholics were 
made to swear was, that they would not 
subvert the Established Church. They 
did not swear to continue it. They did 
not swear to maintain tithes and oblations, 
Surely religion was not a thing of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and it was the estab- 
lished religion which they were not to 
subvert. There were two churches in 
Ireland, one established by law, the other 
by the people. Would the Protestant be 
less an Established Church if deprived of 
its temporalities ? Having the provisions 
of his oath before him, he would not have 
voted on the question whether there should 
be ten or twenty bishops—he would not 
have voted to abolish the order of bishops, 
or to alter the thirty-nine articles; but 
the Church Temporalities involved a 
different question. With regard, however, 
to temporal property given to them by an 
Act of Parliament, he felt himself as much 
at liberty to deal as any other Member of 
the Legislature. The noble Lord opposite 
had assumed that the appointment of a 
Committee upon this subject, might be 
open to objection in point of form, and 
therefore he (Mr. O’Connell) could not 
think that with propriety he could divide 
the House, though he begged it to be 
understood, that he by no means aban- 
doned the question, It was a subject 
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which must be set at rest, and was not, as 
had been urged, a question of contract or 
compact, for none had been entered into ; 
but, on the contrary, the right in this 
respect had ever been insisted upon. 
Though there had been three construc- 
tions put upon the oaths now prescribed 
to be taken, there was only one of them 
in which he could concur. He should 
persevere in bringing the subject before 
the House, with a view to ascertain whe- 
ther the present oaths, religious oaths, 
taken in the House ought to be continued ; 
and next, if they were, whether such a 
declaration could not be framed for the 
Protestant as well as Catholic, as would 
remove the existing feeling that hon. 
Members were required to swear to an 
absurdity. Under these circumstances he 
would beg leave to withdraw his Motion, 
and give notice that in Committee on the 
Bill of the hon. member for Lancashire, 
he should move a clause for removing all 
test oaths in that House as well as in 
other places. If he failed in that he 
should move a distinct resolution upon 
the subject. 
The Motion was withdrawn. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SaBBaTu.] Sir 
Andrew Agnew then rose to move, pursu- 
ant to notice, for leave to bring in a Bill 
to promote the better observance of the 
Lord’s day. As the subject was not new 
to the House, he should not feel it neces- 
sary to enter into any detail of the mea- 
sure he sought to introduce. He regretted 
that after so many petitions had been 
presented last year, when the feeling of 
the country had been so unequivocally ex- 
pressed, it should have devolved upon so 
humble an individual as himself to bring 
forward so important a subject. it would 
be almost presumption in him to dictate 
all that was necessary to be introduced in 
such a legislative provision, and he should 
submit a Bill containing such regulations 
as to him appeared desirable to the House, 
and then call at a subsequent stage upon 
the united wisdom of the House to devise 
the best means of successfully carrying 
into effect an object so much desired by 
so numerous a body of petitioners as had 
addressed the House upon the subject. 
He had thought it his duty so to arrange 
the clauses of the Bill, that hon. Members 
could by their votes in Committee upon it 
exclude such as they might deem fit, 
without material deterioration to the 
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measure. Without further entering more 
particularly into the details of the Bill he 
sought to introduce, he should be happy 
to hear any suggestions that might occur 
to hon. Members, but should reserve any 
further observations until some expression 
of sentiment on the subject should be 
afforded to the House. The hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
the Bill. ; 

Mr. John P. B.Chichester seconded the 
Motion, but he would not pledge himself 
to the support of the Bill, if its provisions 
were at all similar to those of the Bill in- 
troduced by the hon. Baronet last year, 
though, in promoting a measure for the 
better observance of the Sabbath, he was 
acting in accordance with the wishes of 
all his constituents. 

Mr. Potter hoped, that the hon. Ba- 
ronet, the member for Wigton, in asking 
for leave to bring in a Bill upon this sub- 
ject, did not wish the House to suppose 
that his present measure was anything like 
that which had been introduced last year. 
On a former occasion, the hon. Baronet 
had made no declaration to the House as 
to the provisions of the Bill, neither had 
he, in the present instance ; and, therefore, 
he (Mr. Potter) had a right to assume, that 
no security was afforded that a similar mea- 
sure would not be again brought forward. 
He held in his hand the Bill which had 
last year been submitted to the Legisla- 
ture by the hon. Baronet, the very first 
clause of which would, by closing bakers’ 
shops, lead, in a great many districts, to a 
still greater desecration of the Sabbath 
than at present. The former Bill also 
went to forbid buying or selling any com- 
modity on a Sunday ; now, he (Mr. Potter) 
was prepared to contend, that such traffic 
could not entirely be put down. At the 
time the Bill introduced last Session by 
the hon. Baronet was under discussion, he 
had made a point of visiting, on Sunday 
mornings, various parts of the City, and 
had ascertained that it was utterly impos- 
sible for many respectable classes other- 
wise to purchase the meat necessary for 
the consumption of themselves and their 
families, if they would have their food fit 
for that day’s use. In some instances, he 


had followed the poor purchasers to their 
rooms, and he was the more satisfied that, 
if any meat was exposed from one day to 
the next to such a tainted atmosphere as 
pervaded many of the apartments he had 
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visited, it would be wholly unfit for use 
on the following morning. The Bill then 
went on to declare as nuisances public 
lecturing, debating, or news-rooms; and 
next, that no vehicle should commence a 
journey on Sunday. These were all inter- 
ferences with the rational amusements of 
the people, and the latter proviso would 
prevent the closely-confined and indus- 
trious shopkeeper of this and other cities 
from the enjoyment of the fresh airs of 
Greenwich, Richmond, Windsor, and 
other similar vicinities. By such an inter- 
ference, the public health would suffer, and 
serious consequences would inevitably fol- 
low. He deplored the interference with 
the innocent recreations of the people five 
or six years ago, by putting down several 
of the fairs in the Metropolitan districts, 
and he was of opinion, that a Bill, such 
as had been proposed by the hon. Baronet 
last year, so far from promoting the ad- 
vancement and best interests of religion, 
would be productive of a contrary effect ; 
and he should, by his negative on the pre- 
sent occasion, oppose the introduction 
again of such a Bill into the House. 

Lord Morpeth hoped the hon. Baronet, 
the member for Wigton, would, in the 
event of the House acceding to his Mo- 
tion, evince more pliability of materials, 
and a more distinct regard to his prospects 
of success, than had been exhibited in the 
Bill brought forward during the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament. He (Lord Morpeth) 
only acted in accordance with his own 
feelings, and those of a great body of his 
constituents, when, by his vote, he afforded 
the hon. Baronet an opportunity of intro- 
ducing a Bill which should give to the 
labourer of this country that relaxation 
which God and man intended for him. To 
this point he limited his support of the 
Motion until he was made fully acquainted 
with the provisions of the measure. 

Colonel Wood said, there were several 
objectionable details in the hon. Baronet’s 
Bill of last year; but, at the same time, 
he must say, that it was the general wish 
of the middling and upper classes of so- 
ciety that some legislative measure should 
be adopted by the House to ensure the 
better observance of the Sabbath. He was 
aware it was a difficult thing to legislate 
on such a subject. His own impression 
was, that a great deal more might be done 
by example on the part of the hon. Mem- 
bers of that House, than by any Act of 
Parliament they could pass on the sub- 
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ject. He would, however, vote for the 
introduction of the Bill; and if the House 
were pleased to allow it to be read a first 
and second time, he thought the best 
course for the hon. Baronet would be to 
refer it to a Committee up-stairs, when 
they would be able to ascertain how the 
Sabbath was spent, and what parts of the 
Bill might admit of beneficial alteration. 
He would be the last man in that House 
to interfere unnecessarily with the amuse- 
ments of the people—they needed amuse- 
ments and recreations—but, at the same 
time, it was necessary to prevent the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath. 

Sir Robert Inglis could not but think, 
that though the hon. Baronet, the member 
for Wigton, had stated that the Bill he 
now sought to introduce was very much 
the same as that brought forward last Ses- 
sion; it was not regular for the hon. mem- 
ber for Wigan to prejudice the House 
against the measure by entering into a 
discussion of the details of the Bill already 
disposed of. With regard to the state- 
ment urged by the hon. member for 
Wigan as to Sunday baking, he must re- 
mind the hon. Member, that upwards of 
7,000 journeymen bakers of the city of 
London had, by their petition, sought the 
protection of the House from Sunday 
trading. That protection they had aright 
to claim; but, as to the other points em- 
braced by the proposed Bill—namely, the 
innocent recreations and amusements of 
the people—he thought, with the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Colonel Wood), 
that more could be done by example than 
legislation. Ifthe proposed Bill were, in 
substance, anything like that introduced 
last year, it would only give force to enact- 
ments now in existence, though practically 
inoperative; but when he remembered, 
that the number of petitioners praying for 
some legislation upon this subject amounted 
to not less than 277,000, he should give 
his support to the present Motion. 

Mr. Littleton, without wishing to be 
understood as approving of the details of 
the Bill, would vote for its admission, as 
he conceived the law, as it at present ex- 
isted for the observance of the Sabbath, 
required alteration. He admitted, that 
the example of hon, Members and others 
would, in such a case, have greater force 
than legislation. One of the greatest 
instances of Sabbath profanation was the 
markets held in so many places on the 
morning of that day. What, he would ask 
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hon. Members, was the cause of those Sab- 
bath morning markets? It arose from the 
circumstance of the masters of working 
people paying them their wages at solate an 
hour on the Saturday night as to render it 
impossible for them to purchase the arti- 
cles they required until the following 
morning. He thought something ought 
to be done to get this arrangement al- 
tered. It appeared to him that another 
day than Saturday ought to be appointed 
for masters paying their workmen their 
wages. In several large towns in the 
country, masters had come to an under- 
standing among themselves, to depart from 
the practice of paying their workmen on 
Saturdays, and the change had been 
attended with the best effects. He thought 
it his duty to say thus much, as it was 
only by such means as he had referred to, 
that relief could be afforded. 

Colonel Evans would support the pre- 
sent Motion, though, if the Bill, when 
introduced, should be found at all like 
that of last Session, it would meet with 
his most decided opposition. He con- 
curred in the sentiment, that wages should 
be paid earlier in the week than Satur- 
day, and he would suggest the propriety 
of some provision being introduced into 
the Bill against those payments being 
made in public-houses. 

Mr. Lennard said, that in most of the 
agricultural districts, the farmer had to 
depend upon the produce of the sale of his 
goods in the Saturday markets for the 
payment of the wages of his labourers; 
so that any alteration in this respect would 
be so far disadvantageous. There were 
many practical points to which the hon. 
Baronet who had brought forward the 
present Motion might turn his attention; 
but, if he attempted to bring in a Bill at 
all like that of last year, he was satisfied 
that it could not, by any possibility, be 
carried. 

Mr. Warburton said, that, since the 
hon. Baronet had not thought fit to give 
any explanation of the provisions of the 
Bill he now asked the permission of the 
House to bring in, the hon. member for 
Wigan was, perhaps, justified in dealing 
as he had done with the Bill of last year. 
He, however, hoped the hon. member for 
Wigan would not divide the House at the 
present stage, but would allow the hon. 
Baronet to try his hand a second time. 
For one, he (Mr. Warburton) should not 
oppose him. 
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Mr. Robinson had no objection to the 
introduction of the Bill, which, if it could 
be shown to be at all calculated to advance 
the interests of religion, should have his 
support. He should, however, watch 
closely that its provisions were impartial 
in their application to all classes of the 
community, and that they did not inter- 
fere with the innocent enjoyments of the 
labouring portion of his Majesty’s subjects. 

Mr. Roebuck could not think there ex- 
isted any necessity for legislation on this 
subject, when it could not be denied that 
the observance of the Sabbath was now 
much more decorous than at any former 
period. If they were now to legislate on 
this subject, he would ask the hon. Baronet 
to take care how he applied his legisla- 
tion. Let the hon. Baronet take care to 
legislate impartially—to commence with 
the pastimes of the rich, and not with 
those of the poor man. Let him not stop 
the stage coach, which was the poor man’s 
vehicle, and pass the travelling carriage of 
the rich man—let him, instead of stopping 
the omnibus, interfere with the chariot; 
rather than stop the steam-boats, let him 
lay an embargo on the pleasure-yacht, 
and stop the private parties of the wealthy; 
and instead of preventing the labourer 
enjoying the recreation of the open fields 
in the vicinity of the metropolis, let him 
stop up Hyde-park. If the Bill were im- 
partial, and meant any thing, it meant 
this. The 500 half-choked citizens, who 
embarked upon a steam-boat in the river 
Thames, were not guilty, by 10,000 de- 
grees, of so great a desecration of the Sab- 
bath, as he (Mr. Roebuck) had witnessed 
in one day in Hyde-park. He hoped the 
Bill would enforce strict regulations with 
reference to the rich, and, if so, it should 
have his support. 

Mr. Richards said, the numerous peti- 
tions which had been presented during 
the last and present Session, manifested a 
strong feeling in the public mind in favour 
of some legislation on this subject, and the 
Motion should, therefore, have his support. 

Mr. Aglionby said, that, from all he 
had yet heard, there was no difference be- 
tween the Bill of last year and that which 
was now sought to be introduced. He 
thought that, as the question had been 
disposed of last Session, it was too much 
again to ask the House to deliberate upon 
the same measure upon which the hon. 
Baronet had already failed. The House 
was, at least, entitled to have been in- 
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formed of some of the details of the pro- 
posed measure, before it should consent 
to the Motion for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. Hardy reminded the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, that the second 
reading of the Bill of last Session was 
only lost by a majority of six, in a House 
consisting of 160 Members, and that, too, 
at a late hour of the night, and an ad- 
vanced period of the Session. That cir- 
cumstance was alone amply sufficient to 
justify the hon. Baronet in persevering 
with the Bill, which he (Mr. Hardy) hoped 
would secure full protection to the jour- 
neymen bakers of London and every other 
class of artizans in the country. He should 
give his support to the Motion. 

Mr. Pease was the last man who could 
ever be induced to think that a country 
could be made religious by an Act of Par- 
liament; but he had received such com- 
munications from almost every town in the 
county with which he was connected on 
this subject, that he should consider it his 
duty to give his best assistance towards 
getting the proposed Bill into Committee, 
where he should hope to get rid of those 
imperfections which the Bill of last year 
(and he was bound to believe the present 
Bill) contained, and to lead by such amend- 
ments as might appear desirable to the 
promotion of good order, morality, and 
religion, in this country. But he thought, 
that his hon. friend was not bound to show 
that this particular Bill would produce all 
the results hoped for. He should vote for 
the introduction of the Bill, reserving to 
himself the liberty of proposing any alter- 
ations he might think necessary when it 
was in Committee. 

Mr. Hudson said, the hon. Baronet op- 
posite was called on to state whether the 
Bill which he had then brought before the 
House was the same as, or different from, 
that of last Session; and it was contended 
that he was bound to show that before the 
House could accede to his Motion. But 
the hon. Baronet was not called on to enter 
at large into the nature and provisions of 
the Bill in that stage. The real question 
before the House was, whether it was de- 
sirable at all to bring in a Bill for the Bet- 
ter Observanceof the Sabbath. He thought 
it was. He would venture to say, that no 
Member would vote against the introduc- 
tion of such a Bill, if he was not prepared 
to show that it was unnecessary. He 
would vote for bringing in the Bill, but 
would reserve to himself the privilege of 
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voting against any of its provisions that he | really suggest to the hon. Baronet that he 


considered objectionable. 
Mr. Fowell Buxton hoped that the hon. 


Gentleman opposite was not serious in his | the two first, or the first. 


opposition to the introduction of this Bill. 


was rather premature in thus bringing on 
his third Bill before he had made sure of 
The House had 


| Merely given him leave to introduce the 


There was a strong and general feeling | Bills; they said nothing about allowing 


abroad, that some improvement in the ob- | them to pass. 


servance of the Sabbath was necessary, 
and if the public voice were to be regarded, 
the House would show, tnat they thought 
there was some room for improvement, 
and some necessity for legislation. 
metropolis, there were some abuses which 
ought to be put down, and some attention 
ought to be paid to the prayers of the large 
and respectable portion of their constitu- 
ents who had addressed the House in fa- 
vour of some such measure. Hon. Mem- 
bers had said,—and, in this particular, he 
fully concurred with them,—that they would 
set their faces against any partial legisla- 
tion on this subject. But no partiality in 
favour of the rich against the poor was, he 
was sure, intended: by the provisions of 
this Bill; and if there were any class of 
persons interested in the Bill, the poorer 
orders were the individuals, for some such 
enactment was peculiarly and emphatically 
necessary for the labouring population. 
Leave was given, and the Bill was 
brought in; as was also a Bill to amend 
and explain the Act relative to the Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath-day in Scotland. 


Fairs and Markets.] Sir Andrew 


| 





Agnew moved for leave to bring in a Bill | 


to enable Local Authorities to change 
Saturday and Monday Fairs and Markets 
to other days. 

Mr. Philip Howard opposed the Mo- 
tion. He was decidedly opposed to grant- 
ing local authorities such an extent “of ar- 
bitrary power as would be allowed them 
under the proposed Bill. To give them 
the power of changing the fairs and mar- 
kets of the whole country was giving them 
a power which they should not possess, 
and which, if exercised, would spread 
alarm, discontent, and mischief, through 
the entire country. Jn fact, it would in- 
terfere with the mercantile transactions of 
society, and disturb all the commercial 
and agricultural relations of the kingdom. 
If it were designed to cure one evil, it 
would produce many. He could not con- 
ceive how that multiplication of Bills could 
tend to a better observance of the Sabbath. 

Mr. O'Connell concurred with the hon. 
Member who had just spoke, and must 


| power. 





The hon. Baronet, while 
he was about it, seemed determined to 
cut the working part of the week short 
enough, or rather too short; for no sooner 


| had the House allowed him so far to have 
In the | 


his way about his Sunday Bill, than he 
set to work upon Saturdays and Mondays. 
This was rather too much. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley observed, 
that if there was any Bill which contained 
little or nothing objectionable, it was this. 
It merely gave a power to Magistrates to 
change the days on which a fair or market 
might be held, and he saw no mischief 
that could ensue from depositing this power 
in their hands. 

Mr. Mark Philips said, that great in- 
convenience would ensue from such a Bill. 
The town which he had the honour to 
represent, had its market-day on a Satur- 
day, and one of the great Smithfield mar- 
ket days was held on a Monday. He 
presumed it was intended by the hon. 
Baronet to close the manufactories at an 


| early hour on the Saturday in order to al- 


low the artizans to go to market early on 
the Saturday afternoon, but he thought 
this object hardly attainable. 

Lord Morpeth said, that as an opposition 
had been offered to this pacific measure, 
he felt it his duty to remind the House 
that he had formerly presented a petition 
from a large number of the graziers of 
Skipton, whose prayer was in accordance 
with the spirit of the Bill proposed to be 
introduced. He thought that this fact 
showed that no practical inconvenience 
would ensue on the enactment of the pro- 
posed measure. 

Mr. Gisborne’s objection to this Bill lay 
against investing Magistrates with so much 
As for the measure itself, it was 
soexceedingly preposterous, that he should 
not waste any observations upon it. In 
almost all county towns the market was 
held on the Saturday. He hoped the 
House would not entertain the Motion. 

Sir John Wrottesley maintained, that the 
effect of the measure sought to be intro- 
duced by the hon. Baronet, would be to 
displace all the subsisting arrangements 
which related to the times of holding fairs 
and markets. In the country many small 
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towns depended on their market in a great 
degree ; and if the market-day of any large 
town, Birmingham for instance, were to 
be changed from Saturday to some other 
day in the week, the consequence would 
be the ruin of the smaller towns in its 
neighbourhood, whose market-day would 
thus be fixed for the same day on which 
Birmingham market was held. As far as 
his own observation had extended, he 
thought that a great improvement was 
visible of late years in the general observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. But if, in order 
more effectually to guard against the pro- 
fanation of it, Saturday and Monday were 
to be taken out of the list of market-days, 
all existing arrangements would be com- 
pletely deranged, and the greatest confu- 
sion created. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that if leave were 
given to bring in the Bill, that would not 
pledge the House to the provisions of it 
more than the House was pledged to the 
provisions of the former Bill. It was 
betier to let all the Bills be brought in, 
that the House might see the whole plan. 
The present Bill might be considered one 
of the wings of the previous Bill. He 
(Sir R. Peel) by voting for the Motion 
was not pledged to the provisions of the 
Bill; but if they rejected the present Bill, 
it would imply ipso facto that they ad- 
mitted the principle of the other Bills. 

The House divided—Ayes 137; Noes 
181: Majority 44. 
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Down anv Rapuoer.] Mr. Goulburn 
said, that the subject which he was anxi- 
ous to bring under the consideration of 
the House, was one upon which it would 
not be necessary for him to detain them 
for many minutes ; and if they would give 
him their attention, he was sure no objec- 
tion would be made to the adoption of his 
proposition. His object was, to propose 
an Address to the Crown, praying his 
Majesty to give effect to the recommenda- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
(Ireland), with respect to the deanery of 
Down and Raphoe, whose Report had 
been before the House now for the space 
of nearly three years. The present subject 
was one upon which he felt a good deal of 
anxiety, but upon which he should, never- 
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theless, not have troubled the House if he 
did not feel it to be a duty which he owed 
as well to his own character as to the 
Church of Ireland.. The subject, he could 
assure the House, was one of very great 
importance. It involved no less than the 
giving of incumbents to eleven different 
parishes; of providing the Protestant resi- 
dents of these parishes with clergymen to 
discharge the sacred duties of the ministry. 
Any Gentleman who sat in the last Parlia- 
ment must be aware that the general 
union of parishes in Ireland was a constant 
subject of regret and of complaint; of 
regret to those who had at heart the well- 
being of the Church of Ireland; and of 
complaint from those who gladly seized 
upon every topic which was likely to 
damage the character of that Church in 
the eyes of the Parliament or of the people. 
For some years past those who took an 
interest in the well-being of the Church, 
were anxious to bring in some effectual 
measure for the reduction of the number 
of unions in Ireland; and for his own 
part when he had the honour of holding 
office under the present viceroy of that 
country, he felt it his duty to introduce 
measures for the dissolution of particular 
Unions, and he would take that opportu- 
nity of stating, that no man could be more 
anxiously disposed for the accomplishment 
of such measures than was Lord Wellesley. 
However, it so happened that when the 
Duke of Wellington was First Lord of the 
Treasury, it was deemed proper by Go- 
vernment, in order that no further delay 
might take place, to institute a general 
inquiry into the whole subject, rather than 
proceed with the correction of isolated 
cases. A Commission was accordingly 
appointed, composed of prelates, legal 
officers, and laymen. The Commission 
was appointed some time in 1830, and 
having applied themselves diligently to 
the subject which they were appointed to 
investigate, they made their Report in the 
early part of 1831, and in July it was 
submitted to Parliament. In the Report 
of that Commission the evils of Unions of 
parishes were fully recognised, and a mode 
of remedying those evils was also suggested. 
One of the principal Unions adverted to, 
was the deanery of Down, which was 
composed of six other parishes. The 
value of this Union was 3,000/. a-year, 
and this amount was made up by the ab- 
straction of the tithes of five other parishes. 
The recommendation in the Report of the 
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Commissioners was to give up to the several 
incumbents of each parish the amount of 
its revenue, leaving, by this arrangement, 
the deanery worth 1,000/. a-year. That 
Report had attached to it the signatures 
of the Lord Chancellor, the Primate, two 
Bishops, Dr. Radcliffe, and the Master of 
the Rolls. When he (Mr. Goulburn) 
reflected upon the state of the clergymen 
in the Union, the curates who discharged 
the several duties receiving no more than 
about 70/. a-year, he did, he confessed, 
indulge the confident hope that the re- 
commendation of the Commissioners would 
be attended to. In this hope he was 
strengthened when he found that the son 
of one of the Commissioners was appointed 
to the vacant deanery; for he could not 
suppose, that the appointment would have 
been either made or accepted, unless upon 
the express condition that the recommen- 
dation of the Commissioners was to be 
carried into effect. And, indeed, that 
conviction remained firm upon his mind 
until the year 1832, when he heard that 
no such agreement had been even implied 
upon the appointment of the new dean. 
Upon having been accidentally informed 
of this, he put a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman on the other side, who replied 
that he had not been able to devote suffi- 
cient attention to the matter to give him 
the information he desired ; but he, at the 
same time, assured him, that effect should 
be given to the recommendation of the 
Commissioners. There, then, the matter 
rested at that time. At the opening of 
the ensuing Session he found himself 
again obliged to put a question to the 
Government on the subject, and he was 
informed that in the Temporalities Bill an 
express provision would be introduced to 
give effect to the recommendation of the 
Commissioners. He, however, could not 
help expressing his disappointment at not 
finding in the Bill any such provision. 
However, in a subsequent Bill, which 
passed in July of last year, the provision 
was certainly introduced. He should have 
expected that a recommendation now 
before the House for three years, would 
have been at once adopted; however, 
nine months had _ been allowed to elapse, 
and nothing had been as yet done. He, 
therefore, felt it to be his duty to call upon 
the House to agree to an Address, humbly 
praying that his Majesty would be graci- 
ously pleased to give effect to the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners. He 
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wished to avoid any topics that could by 
possibility involve personal considerations, 
and he should, therefore, not more parti- 
cularly allude to this appointment to the 
deanery of Down. With respect to the 
deanery 6f Raphoe, not much inconveni- 
ence had as yet arisen; but to avoid that, 

the recommendation of the Commissioners 
ought at once to be adopted. There were 
in the deanery of Down five curates; 
there was also a very considerable town, 
with a rapidly increasing population, and 
every hour which the subject was delayed 
was a gieat injury to the Protestant parish- 
ioners—in fact, he should say to the 
whole Church Establishment, and to all 
the Protestants of the empire. The 
arrangement ought to be carried into effect 
immediately. If it were even possible 
that the appointment was made without 
a stipulation that the recommendation of 
the Commissioners should be carried into 
effect, surely if the Government had a 
communication with the dean, no opposi- 
tion would be offered upon his part. At 
all events, he felt it due to the Church of 
Ireland to move that an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, humbly pray- 
ing his Majesty to give effect to the 
recommendation of the Commissioners of 
Ecclesiastical Inquiry, respecting the dean- 
eries of Down and Raphoe, expressed in 
the Report of 13th July, 1831. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley: The right hon. 
Gentleman, in the course of the Address 
that he has made to the House, has 
so pointedly alluded to me, that | 
trust my right hon. friend, the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, will excuse me if I 
rise before him to state, in a few words, 
the reasons upon which I feel myself com- 
pelled—though I agree in a great measure 
with the right hon. Gentleman in the 
observations that he has made — to object 
to the Address which he now moves. 
I do not at all impugn the correctness of 
the statement which the right hon, Gen- 
tleman has made with respect to the 
Commissioners of Ecclesiastical Inquiry, 
whose recommendation I, for one, am very 
far from undervaluing I do not deny 
that the Commissioners, having prosecuted 
their inquiries in that part of the country, 
recommended the extinction of the dean- 
eries of Down and Raphoe; but I was 
not aware of that fact at the time that the 
preferment was given to the present dean 
of Down. The deanery of Raphoe, how- 
ever, fell vacant at a subsequent period, 
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and it was given to the present ineumbent 
upon the distinct understanding that he 
was not to consider himself as having any 
vested right or interest in it in case any 
alteration should be proposed in Patlia- 
ment. I think the right hon. Gentleman 
should have added, in justice to the dean 
of Down, that upon being informed of the 
recommendation of the Commissioners, 
which had been overlooked at the time of 
his appointment, he distinctly stated his 
determination not to stand in the way of 
any alteration that Parliament might 
think fit to make with respect to the dean- 
ery.” The right hon. Gentleman has also 
admitted one fact which ought not to be 
lost sight of, namely, that at the time that 
both these deaneries fell vacant there was 
no legal mode of effecting the object which 
the Commissioners and the right hon. 
Gentleman had in view, because the pre- 
sentation to the several perpetual curacies 
was in the chapter of the deaneries of 
Down and Raphoe, and that, therefore, 
the dissolution could not be effected with- 
out some previous arrangement upon that 
point. In the Church Temporalities Bill 
of last year, a clause was introduced to 
remedy that ecclesiastical difficulty, and 
in future to provide for the appointment 
to those livings; and when the right hon. 
Gentleman complains that under that Bill 
no step has as yet been taken to dissolve 
the Unions, of which he very justly com- 
plains, he should remember that that Bill 
has very materially altered the value of a 
great many livings, and [ am also informed 
has very considerably altered the views of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners them- 
selves. But I would not have the House 
suppose, that there is no measure in con~ 
templation upon the subject-—on the con- 
trary, I beg to assure the House that the 
steps necessary for carrying into effect the 
separation of the Unions in the case of the 
two deaneries of Down and Raphoe, are 
now, and have for some time been, under 
the consideration of the Privy Council of 
Ireland, whose consent to the proposed 
change will be necessary before it can be 
carried into effect. But the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have stated, that the Church 
Temporalities Bill of last year has made 
so great a difference in the incomes of 
some of the Unions, as to render it abso- 
lutely necessary for them, previous to any 
of these recommendations being acted 
upon, to reconsider each individual case, 
and to Report to what an extent~ the 
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amount of the income has been changed. 
I saw a statement the other day, whether 
correct or incorrect I will not pretend to 
say, because 1 have not the means of 
judging, but by which it appears that 
whereby the dean of Down surrendered a 
living of upwards of 1,000/. a-year for the 
deanery of Down, which is worth 2,800/. 
a-year; if the recommendations of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners were to be 
strictly carried into effect without further 
inquiry, the value of the deanery would 
not exceed 3501, a-year. I am sure the 
House would not wish to deal so hardly 
and unjustly by any person. The right 
hon. Gentleman could not, I am sure, 
be aware that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners themselves have been the parties 
who, under the altered circumstances in 
which the Church Temporalities Bill of 
last year has placed a great portion of the 
livings in Ireland, have denied that we 
should not proceed according to those 
persons’ recommendation, and that the 
opinion of the Privy Council of Ireland 
should first be taken. The question at 
present is before the Privy Council, and I 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that it is 
as much the wish of the Government of 
Ireland, as it is my own wish, and as it 
can be the wish of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, that those deaneries should 
be so divided as to leave an adequate 
compensation for the persons who are in 
possession of the different benefices. [ 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, as to the importance of follow- 
ing up the views of the Commissioners, as 
far as they can be followed up, under the 
altered circumstances of the Church in 
Ireland, and I am prepared to go one step 
further, and to state that, if at the end of 
this Session of Parliament no measure 
should be put into operation for the 
purpose of dividing those deaneries, I 
shall, with great pleasure, join with the 
right hon. Gentleman in addressing the 
Crown upon the subject. But, at the pre- 
sent moment, as the matter is under the 
consideration of the Privy Council, and as 
the very persons who formerly proposed 
the immediate dissolution of the Unions 
of parishes, now recommend delay, I think 
it is only fair that it should now be 
left to the Privy Council to effect, with as 
much despatch as is consistent with a due 
consideration of the changes that have 
been made, those objects which the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Ecclesiastical 
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Commissioners have in view. After this 
declaration I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will consent to withdraw his Motion 
for the present, with the full assurance 
that the views of the Commissioners will 
not be lost sight of by the Government. 

Mr. Ruthven was not surprised at the 
ignorance shown by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Stanley) knowing, 
as he did, the polluted sources from which 
that right hon. Gentleman derived his 
information. Every one who knows any 
thing about the county Down, knows very 
well the deanery is worth above 3,000J. a- 
year; the appointment was one of the 
grossest jobs ever managed by any man; 
and the whole circumstances were well 
worthy of an Irish patriot. In order to 
show that the system was still continued, he 
would mention to the House, that, the 
other day, one of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to value the deanery, in order to 
place it under the Composition Act, was 
the under-agent to the dean, appointed by 
the Irish Government, and, no doubt, at 
the instance of the Chancellor himself, 
whose patriotic feeling told him, the man 
who collected the tithes for his son was 
the most likely person to value them pro- 
perly. 

Colonel Conolly knew it was desired by 
all parties that an arrangement should be 
made, and he himself could not under- 
stand why it had not been carried into 
effect sooner. The very incumbents of 
those deaneries, knowing that the law was 
hanging over their heads, were anxious for 
a settlement, and so, he repeated, were all 
parties. The present state of things con- 
duced very much to their own inconveni- 
ence, and to the discredit of the Church. 
He differed from the right hon. Secretary 
as to the patronage of the livings attached 
to the deanery of Raphoe. The incumb- 
ent of one of those parishes is of a very 
advanced age, and the routine of appoint- 
ing to the benefice, in all probability, will 
very soon take place. The right hon. 
Secretary stated, that the right of pre- 
sentation rested with the chapter. He 
believed it rested with the dean. This, 
then, was a point upon which very consi- 
derable inconvenience might arise, unless 
some arrangement were speedily made 
Therefore, as far as his humble voice could 
prevail with the Government, he would urge 
them to the immediate fulfilment of the 
recommendation of the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and to allow the incum- 
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bents of the several parishes to come into 
possession of the tithe with as little delay 
as possible. 

Mr. Littleton said, as most of the circum- 
stances to which this Motion related took 
place prior to his coming into office, he 
was requested by his right hon. friend, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, to give way to 
him, and to allow him to reply to the ob- 
servations that were made by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite in submitting his 
Motion. In point of fact, he had nothing 
whatever to offer in explanation of what 
had passed, except with respect to that 
which had occurred since the passing of 
the Church Temporalities’ Bill. As soon 
as the Commission was appointed under 
that Bill, they entered upon the parishes 
connected with the deanery of Down, to 
make a return of their incomes. Some 
obstacles had stood in the way of obtain- 
ing these returns; but they were now made, 
and were last week brought before the 
Lord-lieutenant and the Privy Council of 
Ireland. With respect to Raphoe, the right 
hon. Gentleman had himself admitted, that 
there were circumstances which admitted 
of delay. - In that case all the parties had 
been called upon to make a return of their 
incomes, and the whole of these returns 
had been made, except in one instance ; 
and when that was made, the whole would 
be brought under the consideration of the 
Council. Under these circumstances he 
must join with his right hon. colleague, in 
hoping that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not press his Motion. 

Sir Robert Peel: If I know anything 
of the right hon. Secretary for the Colo- 
nies—if I have formed a correct estimate 
of his character, and of the motives and 
feelings by which his public conduct is 
influenced—I have no hesitation in saying, 
that had he been aware of the recommend- 
ation of the Commissioners respecting the 
deanery of Down, he would sooner have 
cut off his right hand than have signed 
the appointment of the son of the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland to that deanery. I 
believe it to be impossible, that Gentlemen 
filling high official situations should not 
occasionally be betrayed into inadverten- 
cies in the filling up of appointments ; 
and the more assiduously they attend to 
public business, the more likely are they 
to act inadvertently upon particular occa- 
sions in the disposal of their patronage. 
If Gentlemen were to be arraigned for 
this as a crime, there would be an end of 
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all safety for men in office. Well, then, 
this appointment to the deanery of Down 
has been made—that act is irrevocable— 
but the appointment ought to be revoked, 
in order to give due authority to the Crown, 
and confidence to the Commission you 
have appointed for the purpose of effecting 
many great objects connected with the 
Established Church in Ireland. I will 
enumerate certain facts which will convince 
the House, that this appointment ought to 
be revoked. I have most implicit confid- 
ence in what the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland has stated. I hope my right hon. 
friend will not press his Motion to a divi- 
sion. If he do, however, I shall certainly 
feel myself called upon to vote with him. 
But when I have stated a few facts, I am 
sure the right hon. Secretary will feel, that 
in order to support the confidence of the 
Commissioners, and indeed of the country, 
some other step should be taken which 
would render it imperative upon the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland to dissolve these 
unions without loss of time. There has 
long been a general expression of feeling 
on both sides of the House, that one of 
the great evils of Ireland is the existence 
of these unions, devolving upon one indi- 
vidual the duties, or rather the emolu- 
ments, of very large districts. Every one, 
I believe, has felt the necessity of dissolv- 
ing these unions, and a Commission was 
in consequence appointed to consider in 
what way they could best be dissolved. 
The Lord Chancellor of Ireland was one of 
those Commissioners who made this re- 
port. Acting on these principles, and 
always supposing that no dissolution of 
the unions would be effected so as to in- 
terfere with the vested rights of existing 
incumbents, but supposing, generally, if 
not universally, that the dissolution, if 
desirable, would be carried into effect at 
the earliest possible period, consistently 
with the observance of those rights, the 
Commissioners have, in the annexed sche- 
dules, recorded their opinion, that out of 
the 110 unions stated to exist, the disso- 
lution of sixty-one is most practicable and 
fit. The Commissioners, at the same time, 
most properly protecting the interest of 
the present incumbents, state, ‘ the Bi- 
shop of the diocese is of opinion, that con- 
sidering the circumstances of the parishes 
of Down, a dissolution would be practic- 
able, in which the Commissioners con- 
cur.” Secondly, ‘* the Bishop thinks, that 
convenience would be likely to result from 
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the dissolution, by placing the Ministers 
of the several parishes generally in a situ- 
ation of greater respectability, without di- 
minishing the incomes and dignities of 
the see.” They afterwards state, that the 
period at which it is proposed to effect 
the alteration, is the next avoidance of 
the deanery, that being the earliest period 
at which the dissolution would be. practic- 
able. The existing interest expires, a 
vacancy takes place, the deanery of a 
certain union of parishes becomes vacant, 
and the man placed in that union is the 
son of one of the Commissioners. Why, 
there can be but one opinion on this point, 
when, after such a direct and explicit re- 
commendation, an immediate relative of 
one of the Commissioners is, on the first 
avoidance of the living, on the very first 
vacancy that occurs, to be the individual 
selected to fill the appointment. The ap- 
pointment, however, has taken place ; it 
would be very unjust, I dare say, with re- 
ference to the respectable individual who 
fills this office, to recall that appointment, 
as he has vacated other appointments of 
equal value; but this I do say, for the 
sake of supporting the authority of the 
Crown, by the authority of the Commis- 
sioners, let the Crown give this individual 
the first preferment of an equivalent value 
that may become vacant; let them not 
injure existing interests, but do let them 
take the first opportunity of carrying into 
effect a recommendation, the second name 
appended to which is the name of Lord 
Plunket. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley: I rise for the 
purpose of very briefly explaining the 
statement which I have already made to 
the House, because, in the first place, I 
cannot conceive that the right hon. Baro- 
net would recommend the displacing of 
this individual, the appointment having 
taken place; and, in the next place, I 
think the right hon. Baronet has argued 
this question as if I had contended, which 
I did not, that it was not intended, and 
that forthwith, to carry into effect—so far 
as it could be carried into effect—the re- 
commendation of the Commissioners. | 
have not got the Report before me ; but if 
the right hon. Baronet will turn to it, he 
will see, that the recommendation of the 
Commissioners was for such a dissolution 
of the union of Down as would give the 
dean a nett income of 3,100. This ap- 
pointment took place within, I believe, a 
very few weeks after the making of the 
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Report, which I had not at that time seen. 
The appointment took place, the living 
vacated being worth 1,200/. a-year. If 
the recommendation of the Commissioners 
were at this moment carried into effect, I 
am given to understand that the effect 
would be to reduce the nett income of the 
dean to between 3801. and 400/. [Mr. 
Ruthven: No, no.| The hon. Gentleman 
denies this statement; if the hon. Gen- 
tleman will call on me in private to-morrow 
morning, I shall be happy to show him 
my authority for making it, and he shall 
have full liberty of investigating it to the 
fullest extent. The question now before 
the Privy Council, who are at this moment 
considering in what manner they can carry 
into effect the recommendation of the 
Commissioners, always bearing in mind 
that a part of their intention was, that an 
income of not less than from 1,000/. to 
1,200/. a-year should be secured to the 
dean on his having the deanery in the 
parish of Down. This intention, I have 
not the least doubt, will be faithfully car- 
ried into effect. It is only fair to say, the 
appointment having been made very shortly 
after the making of the Report, and before 
it was perused by me, the dean of Down 
finding that he had been appointed in op- 
position to the recommendation of the 
Commissioners, expressed his readiness to 
abide by that recommendation, even 
though by so doing, he incurred a certain 
loss of income. This would be the result 
of the recommendation being strictly car- 
ried into effect, which, I am sure, neither 
the House nor the right hon. Baronet 
would be disposed to advocate. So far, 
however, as the spirit of the report goes, 
I can assure the hon. House that it is the 
full determination of the Irish Government 
to carry into effect, not only this, but all 
the other recommendations of the Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. Hume said, it appeared to him that 
the question was treated by the right hon. 
Gentleman as if it were merely a money 
question. Now, he perfectly well re- 
membered, that when an hon. Baronet, 
not now a Member of this House, intro- 
duced his Motion for the appointment of 
those Commissioners, the great advantage 
which was dwelt upon as likely to result 
from their inquiries was this—that the in- 
dividuals frequenting the ditferent Churches 
in the union, would be very much con- 
venienced by having a separate clergyman 
appointed to each. 
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Mr. Secretary Stanley: Really the 
hon. Gentleman does not seem exactly 
to understand the question. They have 
a separate clergyman now—there is a 
dean with a large preferment—a Curate 
and vicar on small preferments. Now, 
the object was to effect such a dissolution 
of the union as should endow each living 
with the rectorial tithes of its own parishes. 
Had this been done originally, the Rector 
and perpetual Curate would have been 
appointed by an authority over which his 
Majesty’s Government would possess no 
control. 

Mr. Hume was quite aware of the facts 
which the right hon. Gentleman had just 
stated. What he was about to observe 
was, that it was stated as a very important 
ground for the Motion, that the clergyman 
officiating in each of the parishes would 
have each of them, an adequate income, 
depending on his own efforts, and quite 
unconnected with any individual holding 
the monopoly of the rectory. Now, he 
must say, that this became a question of 
very serious importance, when after the 
Commissioners had declared their opinion 
in favour of a change, one of those Com- 
missioners departed from that recommen- 
dation in favour of his own son. It cer- 
tainly did appear to him, as the right hon. 
Baronet below him had very truly said, 
that if ever there was a case in which this 
House would be justified in interfering 
with an appointment of this description, 
it was this. He should very much like to 
know, who recommended this individual ; 
who proposed to the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland the promotion of his own son, and 
whether it was given at his own recom- 
mendation? He thought this was just 
that species of case in which the House 
ought to have the fullest possible informa- 
tion laid before it. Afterthe appointment 
of this individual by the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, he really could see no injustice 
in this House sitting as a Court of Equity, 
agreeing upon an Address to his Majesty, 
praying him to have justice done in this 
case, and that the recommendation of the 
Commissioners, which this House generally 
is of opinion it would be advantageous to 
adopt, may not be set aside by any of the 
parties interested in the question. 

Mr. Robinson said, when he first heard 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, he was induced to think that he 
might have voted with his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but after the explanation which 
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had been given on this question, he cet- 
tainly thought that this was one of the most 
serious cases that had come before Par- 
liament for a long time, not perhaps as to 
the amount of money involved, but as 
affecting the character of a public man, 
and it would very seriously affect his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, if, after all their pro- 
fessions, they attempted to cast a shield 
over it. He really could see no difference 
between an eminent stationer procuring 
for his son a situation in the Stationery 
Office, and the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
putting his own son into a situation, 
which a body of Commissioners, of which 
he himself was one, declared should not 
be filled up. He had no hesitation in 
saying, that he thought such an appoint- 
ment might be afterwards revoked by the 
proceedings of that House, and that they 
should best discharge their duty by ex- 
pressly showing, that if public men were 
so led away, such acts of injustice to- 
wards the public should meet with their 
decided reprobation. Some other circum- 
stances of a similar character which had 
heretofore taken place, relative to the ap- 
pointment by the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land of his relatives to places of trust and 
profit, induced him very reluctantly to 
make these observations. He thought it 
was highly creditable to the individual ap- 
pointed, that, when he discovered how the 
case really stood—he being ignorant of 
the recommendation of the Commissioners 
at the time of the appointment—he made 
the representation he did to the King’s 
Government. He would maintain, how- 
ever, that this had nothing to do with the 
merits of the appointment itself; and that 
they would not do an act of injustice to 
any one—even to that individual himself 
—if they decided on the propriety of Ad- 
dressing the Crown to revoke the appoint- 
ment. Ifthe right hon. Baronet were to 
press such a Motion to a division, he cer- 
tainly should have his (Mr. Robinson’s) 
most hearty support. 

Mr. Littleton perhaps might be allowed 
to suggest, that the House should abstain 
from expressing a very strong or decided 
opinion on this case, until it had ascer- 
tained the nature of the course taken by 
the Lord Lieutenant in Council—because 
the declared opinion might be, that in this 
case there was nothing to complain of. 
Whether this wouid be the case or not, 
he, of course, was unable to say ; but this 
yauch he might state, that he (Mr. Litthe- 
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ton) had seen a letter, not addressed to 


him, and partaking somewhat of the nature 
of a private communication, in which the 
writer expressed the strongest opinion, 
that in consequence of the altered circum- 
stances produced by the operation of the 
clause in the Temporalities’ Act, it would 
be the duty of the Commissioners to revise 
the whole of their Report. What recom- 
mendation they might give under those 
altered circumstances wasanother question; 
but he thought the House should pause 
before it formed a judgment of a case, 
the merits of which were not in any way 
before it. 

Colonel Davies said, that with reference 
to what had fallen from the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, he begged to remind 
the House, that this appointment took 
place long before the passing of the Church 
Temporalities’ Bill. He could not help 
saying, that in his opinion this was one of 
the most scandalous cases of abuse that 
ever came under the consideration of the 
House. They were told, that the question 
was under the consideration of the Privy 
Council. Who was the most important 
member of that Privy Council? Why, 
the Lord Chancellor himself; and thus he 
was to be constituted as the Judge of his 
own act. He was very sorry the rizht 
hon. Baronet had been induced to with- 
draw his Motion. He thought the sense 
of the House ought to be taken upon it ; 
and he had no doubt, that if he pressed it, 

e would be enabled to carry it. 


Mr. Sheil thought that the revision of | 


the emoluments of the deanery, and of 


all those unions, was suggested, a year, 
Now, what were the facts of this | 
|; the Report of the Commissioners, he 


ago. 
case? The Commissioners made a certain 


Report; they recommended the dissolu- | 


tion of these unions; an avoidance took 
place ; the Government had cognizance, 
or ought to have had cognizance, of this 
fact; the Lord Chancellor was one of the 
Commissioners; this appointment was 
made in the name of the Government; 
and he appointed his own son. Now 
surely this simple fact was sufficient ; 
there was no complaint—there was no 
Teference to what had been done; and 
when the right hon. Secretary for the 
Colonies was Secretary for Ireland, did 
he remonstrate with the Lord Chancellor 
when he was in office? This occurred 
three years ago, and he was Secretary for 
Ireland for two years during that period. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman communi- 
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cate with the Lord Chancellor and say, 
* For God’s sake, make some arrangement 
which will remove your son from this ap- 
pointment ?” Is it not natural to suppose, 
that this course would have been pursued ? 
It had been said, that the Commissioners 
recommended that the salary should be 
1,000/. a-year. It was now, he believed 
3,000. [Mr. Littleton: Oh, no! 2,000/.] 
Well then, the facts were clear, and re- 
quired no comment; and under these cir- 
cumstances he contended that they had 
a right to know what course his Majesty’s 
Ministers meant to adopt with reference to 
the intervention on the part of one of their 
own Commissioners appointed by them- 
selves who was Lord Chanceller of Ireland. 

Mr. Ruthven wished to remark, that 
one of the Commissioners appointed to 
value livings in the southern part of 
Ireland, was the son of the present holder 
of the deanery of Down. 

Mr. Goulburn merely rose for the pur- 
pose of saying, that he was willing to 
accede to the suggestion of the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite. He was quite con- 
fident, after what had passed to-night, and 
after the general expression of opinion on 
the part of the House, that the object he 
had in view in bringing this question for- 
ward would be effected, and therefore, 
without depriving himself of the oppor- 
tunity of again bringing the question 
under the consideration of the House, 
should it be necessary, he thought it would 
be more becoming in him not to press the 
matter at present. With reference to 
the argument of the right hon. Gentleman, 
as to the operation of the Church Tempo- 
ralities Bill having the effect of altering 


would only say, that if he had searched 
for the strongest argument which could 
be adduced in favour of this Motion, he 
could have found none of greater weight 
than that. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Catt or THE Hovst—Reptat or 
THE Union.] Mr. Spring Rice: In 
rising to move fora Call of the House on 
the occasions of the Motions of the 15th 
and 22nd of April, for an investigation of 
the Union with Ireland, he had to apolo- 
gise for the terms in which he had given 
his notice of Motion; but that circum- 
stance arose from the notices on the book 
—the one being for the 15th of April, and 
the next for the 22nd of April, for a Se- 
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lect Committee to inquire into, and to 
report the means by which the Repeal of 
the Union might be effected, &c. Now, 
he wished to know which Motion was to 
come on ? 

Mr. O'Dwyer: Both. 

Mr. Rice: Then he would move, that 
this House be called over on both occa- 
sions. He knew it was unpopular to 
move a Call of the House, but he trusted 
he should stand excused, in resolving, that 
the callshould be enforced on each occasion. 

Mr. O’ Dwyer hoped the House would 
be called over. His own Motion stood for 
the 15th April. 

Sir Robert Peel hoped that his right 
hon. friend would show sufficient confi- 
dence in the House, thus far, that if the 
first Motion to which his notice referred 
were not carried, there could be no fear 
for the second. 

Mr. Rice said, he would not object to 
suspend the Motion of a Call of the House 
On a second notice of Motion, at the pre- 
sent moment, as he only wanted to have 
one full discussion, which he thought 
would be sufficient. But, he might find 
that the question fixed for the 15th was 
abandoned. If, then, the discussion for 
the 15th was not brought on on that day, 
he would move a Call of the House for 
the 22nd. 

House ordered to be called over on the 
15th of April. 


Boroveu or Warwick.] Mr. Hal- 
comée rose, pursuant to his notice, to move 
the appointment of a ‘ Select Committee 
to take into consideration the evidence 
already before the House, relative to the 
borough of Warwick, and to report to the 
House full particulars respecting the cases 
of bribery, and the class or description of 
persons bribed; and whether any treat- 
ing, and to what extent, by the authority 
of the candidates or their agents, occurred 
afier the issuing of the writ; and _parti- 
cularly to report whether in the event of 
disfranchising the parties bribed, or that 
class of electors to which they belonged, 
a sound and competent constituency would 
remain in the borough; and that such 
Committee be appointed by ballot, two 
Members being named by the House.” 


The hon, and learned Member adverted 
to the Report of the Committee to which 
the case of the borough had been referred, 
and said, that he had asked the hon. and 
gallant Officer (Sir Ronald C, Ferguson) 
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who was Chairman of the Committee, who 
it was, by whom the Report of the Com- 
mittee had been drawn up, but the hon. 
and gallant Officer had refused to give 
him any information on the subject. He 
had heard, however, and he verily believed, 
that the Report had been drawn up, not 
by any member of the Committee, but by 
Mr. Parkes. 

Sir Ronald C. Ferguson said, that the 
hon. and learned Member was as ignorant 
on that point, as he was on all the other 
matters connected with the question. The 
Report had been drawn up by a member 
of the Committee, and was approved by 
the rest. 

Mr. Halcombe contended, that a course 
ought to be pursued with respect to War- 
wick, similar to that which the House had 
adopted with respect to the borough of 
Carrickfergus ; and confidently submitted 
his Motion to the House. 

Motion negatived. 


— eet aaerronrgm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 12, 1834. 


MINvUTES.] Petitions presented. By Sir MicHARL SHAW 
Stewarit, from Paisley, for the Abolition of Church 
Patronage there.—By Sir RoBerT PEEL, from Bridge- 
water, in support of the Established Church.—By Mr. 
LitTLeETON, from the Fishermen of Bantry, for Relief.— 
By Colonel Anson and Mr. LirrLEToN, from two Places, 
—for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By 
Lord GRANVILLE SomERSET, from Hertford, against the 
Bill for Disfranchising that Borough, and from Chepstow, 
for Protection to the Established Church.—By Sir FRANCIS 
VINCENT and Mr. Kemeys TynTs, from two Places,— 
for Amending the Libel Law.—By Colonel SEALE, from 
Brixham, for the Repeal of the Reciprocity Duties Act ; 
and from Dartmouth, for Protection to the Established 
Chureh.—By Mr. Ewart, from Birkenhead, for a Vestry- 
room detached from the Church.—By Mr. W. WHITMORE, 
from Sedgeley, for the Repeal of the Sale of Beer Act.— 
By Mr. O’ConNELL, from Rye, for Mitigating the Penalty 
imposed upon L. E. Cohen; and for the Amendment of 
the Libel Law; and from West Auckland, for Universal 
Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, and Annual Parliaments.—By 
Mr. WARD, from the Parish of Marylebone, against the 
Board of Sewers.—By Mr. O’CoNNELL, from Galway, for 
the Repeal of the Apothecaries Act; from several Places, 
for the Abolition of Tithes ; and for the Repeal of the Union, 
—By Lord Morrets, Sir W. CuaytTor, Colonel SEALE, 
Colonel W1LuIAMs, and Messrs. C. BERKELEY, RYDER, 
H. HANDLEY, CALVERT, P. THomson, G. W. Woop, 
GASKELL, L. WATKINS, BAINES, BROTHERTON, WILKS, 
Bropiz, W. WHITMORE, PARROTT, and Ewart, from a 
Number of Places,—for Relief to the Dissenters.—By Mr. 
CotgunHoun, from several Places, for the Abolition of 
Lay Patronage in Scotland.—By Lord MorretH, frome 
several Places, for Inquiry into the present State of the 
Medical Profession.—By Mr, RipER, from three Places, 
for a Commutation of Tithes.—By Mr. CoLguHoun, 
from Dumbarton, in favour of last year’s Sabbath Observ- 
ance Bill; and from one Parish, for a Revision of the Law 
relating to Parochial Schools in Scotland.—By Messrs. 
METHUEN and TALBOT, from several Places,—for an 
Alteration in the System of Poor Laws.—By Messrs. 
Wuitmore and C. BERKELEY, from several Places, —for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath, 
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- Distress—Inextanp.] Mr. O’Connell 
presented Petitions from the parish of St. 
Mary’s, New Ross; from the parish of 
Longwood, county Meath; the parish of 
Tullalish, county Down; the parish of 
Ballyhogue, county Wexford;—for the 
Repeal of the Union. With regard to 
those petitions, he (Mr. O’Connell) would 
just mention to the House the circum- 
stance of the women of these different 
places making an application to affix their 
signatures to the petitions. He mentioned 
this, to show the intense anxiety that pre- 
dominated in the breast of the Irish people 
for the Repeal of the Union—an anxiety 
which would prevail until the object of it 
be attained. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope said, he had receiv- 
ed a letter from Ireland, detailing scenes 
of misery which were sufficient to account 
for the feeling which the people had in 
favour of a Repeal of the Union, since 
that, they were told, would give them re- 
lief. The letter was from Dr. Locke, an 
officer of the Board of Health in Dublin. 
He stated, among other scenes he had re- 
cently witnessed, that in one house he 
found, in a garret, seven old and helpless 
females, without fire, food, or raiment, 
with the exception of a few rags, which 
they wore both night and day, which were 
wet, and remained so from the want of fire 
to dry them by. Dr. Locke added, that 
he had seen pigs in a sty better lodged. 
In an opposite room, he found nine human 
beings, younger than the first, with the 
same kind of covering. One of the wo- 
men had a child hanging at her breast, 
crying for the nourishment she could not 
give, because she herself had been without 
food. But, he had seen still deeper mi- 
sery than this; for he had seen, men, wo- 
men, boys, and girls, lying down and 
rising together in one common room. 
Children of both sexes, from six to twelve 
years of age, were familiar with vice of 
every description, having no employment, 
and no one to take care of their morals. 
In one house in Felix-street, near Smith- 
field, he found nineteen females in one 
room, who formerly were employed as 
glovers; but who now, when they rose in 
the morning, had not one penny between 
them to buy food. Such being the state 
of things described by Dr. Locke, was it 
to be wondered, that the people called out 
for anything which they were told would 
give them relief? Could they be living 
in a Christian and civilized country, and 
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allow such a state of things to go on with- 
out a remedy ? 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that the gentleman 
who had written the letter quoted by the 
hon. member for Stroud, was worthy of 
every credit. He had not at all exag- 
gerated the deplorable condition of many 
in the city of Dublin. Another officer of 
the Board of Health (Surgeon White) 
had published a pamphlet, detailing what 
he had seen, from which it appeared, that 
in one parish, containing 8,000 inhabitants, 
there was only one blanket between every 
thirty-five persons. Such a state of des- 
titution, was frightful, and that man, who 
did not feel for it, could not have a human 
heart beat in his breast. The only ques- 
tion was, the mode of relieving it. For- 
merly, there was a million of Irish money 
spent in Dublin, which was not the case 
now. One hundred noblemen had their 
residences there, as also two hundred 
country gentlemen. If they were still 
there, Dr. Locke would not have to write 
letters complaining of the state of the 
people, to gentlemen in England. There 
was not a city in the world of its size 
where so much charity existed. The hos- 
pitals and other benevolent establishments 
were most numerous, and were all of them 
supported without the aid of Government. 
He thought, that the only effective method 
that could be devised for the relief of the 
distressed people of Dublin, would be to 
allow the Irish to manage their own affairs ; 
to oblige those who had money to spend 
it at home; and to give some compulsory 
power, such as formerly existed in this 
country, by which absentees could not 
only be called home, but -that persons 
having estates in Ireland, should not be 
allowed to have them elsewhere. The 
hon. Gentleman who last addressed the 
Honse, thought a Poor-law the remedy for 
the distress to which he had alluded, but, 
in his opinion, a Poor-law would be an 
addition to the already existing griev- 
ances. He could never assent to the as- 
sertion, that, one man had a right to be 
relieved by the property of another being 
forcibly taken from him, and that was in- 
volved in the principle of Poor-laws. He 
did not say one word with respect to the 
moral obligation—his objection lay to the 
legal part of the question. There was no 
doubt that distress existed in Ireland, the 
difficulty was to find a remedy. The 
solution of that doubt would, he was sure, 
enlist all the feelings of that House, 
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Mt. Lambert said, that there was no 
doubt that distress, to a melancholy ex- 
tent, existed in Ireland, but he did not see 
how that distress would be relieved by the 
Repeal of the Union. Distress had existed 
previous to the Union, and it was matter 
of history, that measures of the greatest 
injustice to the poor had been passed by 
the Irish Parliament. He admitted, that 
absenteeism was an evil; but did it de- 
crease the evil of absenteeism, by render- 
ing the country uninhabitable, and driving 
out of it every man who did not belong 
to a particular faction? He knew that 
many gentlemen had been driven out of 
the country by the state of things which 
existed there—three were gentlemen who 
gave large employment to the people. 
Employment was all that was wanted to 
relieve the distress of the people; and he 
thought it would tend to more good, to 
direct the public attention to the demand- 
ing measures of practical relief, than to 
delude them into the pursuit of those which 
were impracticable. Governed as Ireland 
had been for centuries, she had at last a 
right to expect justice, and that justice 
would be most effectually rendered by 
taking measures for the relief of the peo- 
ple, by giving them employment and 
support. 

Mr. Ruthven was sorry, that, however 
Irish Members might disagree on other 
subjects, they were quite unanimous as to 
the existence of distress. It was too bad, 
after Ireland for thirty-three years had 
been suffering the effects of the Union, to 
attribute her present state to the bad Acts 
passed by the Irish Parliament. Ireland 
was in a state which required a variance 
from the strict principles of free trade. 
Her manufactures must be protected, for a 
time at least, and some measures should 
be taken to check absenteeism. He de- 
nied that any man was unsafe in Ireland, 
unless he made himself exceedingly ob- 
noxious by his opposition to the interests 
of the people. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Hertrorp Boroucu Disrrancuise- 
MENT.] Mr. Bernal moved the Order of 
the Day for the second reading of this 
Bill. As this measure had been already 
very fully discussed, he should not trouble 
the House at any length. That Report 
of, and evidence taken by the first Com- 
thittee was referred to a Special Com- 
mittee, and the recommendation of that 
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Committee had led to the present Bill. 
The object of the Bill was to carry the re« 
commendation of the Committee into ef- 
fect. The electors were divided into three 
classes—the old inhabitant householders, 
who resided within the limits of the old 
borough, and who were subject to no 
qualification but the payment of rates and 
taxes ; 2ndly, the freemen ; 3rdly, the new 
102.constituency. The objectof the Billwas 
to disfranchise the first class, as being 
the most determined supporters of the 
bribery; leaving the two other classes, who 
were scarcely tainted with corruption, 
untouched. The whole number who 
polled were about 671, and the total num- 
ber of voters about 702. Of these, 314 
were inhabitant householders of the first 
class; 264 were 10/. householders; and 
124 freemen. It appeared also, from much 
of the evidence on the first Election Com- 
mittee, that the extent of bribery and cor- 
ruption depended materially on the limits. 
A great deal also came out before ‘the 
Committee as to the distribution of tea, 
flour, coals, and other things, among the 
freemen of both kinds; this distribution 
not being in the accustomed manner, as 
charity, but evidently from a corrupt mo- 
tive. It was proved, that a baker in the 
town had distributed flour amongst the 
voters in this manner, and also that the 
other articles mentioned were freely dis- 
tributed amongst the voters, not merely 
the old freeholders, but also the 102. 
householders. These were the facts as 
they appeared on the face of this Report. 
The Committee, in the discharge of their 
duty, then employed a gentleman of 
known ability and integrity to go to Hert- 
ford. Captain Brydone went to Hertford, 
in order to trace out a correct map of the 
place, and the parishes surrounding it. 
The result of Captain Brydone’s investi- 
gation was the map which had been 
printed. The parishes which were within 
the boundary were all within a certain 
distance of the town of Hertford. Not 
one of these parishes was more than five 
miles distant from the town. Many of 
these places were not more than three 
miles from the town. The Committee 
were guided entirely by the survey which 
had been made, They threw entirely out 
of their consideration whether any parti- 
cular portion included within this bound- 
ary was occupied by wealthy individuals, 
or by persons professing one political 
opinion or another. Their only object 
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evidently was, to purify the corrupt repre- 
sentation of Hertford; and the effect of 
the proposed alteration would be to add a 
very considerable number of voters to 
Hertford. In the seven parishes the num- 
ber of 10/. freeholders was 688, of 
whom 115 possessed the right of voting at 


. the county elections. The Committee, in 


their Report, remarked, that a great num- 
ber of these freeholders might either pre- 
fer the right of voting in the town or 
many of them possessed freeholds in other 
parts of the county, out of which they 
would have the right of voting at the 
county elections. It did not follow, be- 
cause these 115 possessed the right in 
the county, that they would therefore 
prefer to exercise that right. The Com- 
mittee, it must be admitted, had a difficult 
task to perform; and that task they had 
performed to the best of their ability. 
When the Bill went into Committee, any 
suggestion calculated to improve it would 
no doubt be most willingly received. He 
thought it was too late for any Gentleman to 
get up and say, that no notice ought to be 
taken of these corrupt practices, and that 
they ought not to apply some remedy for 
those evils, the consequences of which 
would be even more dangerous than the 
present effects, which were of the most 
grievous description. Allusion having been 
made to a trial in the Court of King’s 
Bench of a person named Russell Davies, 
a voter at the last election for Hertford, 
and a witness before the Election Com- 
mittee, who had been charged and con- 
victed of perjury, he (Mr. Bernal) thought 
it proper to state, that Davis’s evidence 
was not received by the Election Com- 
mittee, but was completely discarded. 
Upon the very first opening of that man’s 
evidence, he believed there was no Gentle- 
man composing the Committee who had 
thought it entitled to belief. He stated 
this to remove any unpleasant impressions 
which might be hostile to the merits of the 
case, and in order to do justice to a noble 
Lord who might be thought to be affected 
by the evidence of Davis. Some Mem- 
bers of the Committee were for disfran- 
chising the borough of Hertford altogether; 
others were for transposing the represen- 
tation to the county ; but he was in favour 
of neither of these plans. He had, for 
a long time, thought—and what he every 
day saw only the more firmly convinced 
him of the fact—that it was desirable for 
them to take care to keep up the balance 
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of the town against the county representa- 
tion. He would not weary the House by 
going through the details with which he 
troubled them on a former occasion; for, 
as the House then agreed that corruption 
did exist at Hertford, they had only now 
to apply as good a remedy as they could. 
He offered them one; but if any one 
thought it could be improved, the Com- 
mittee was the place for improving it. 
He begged to move, that the Bill be read 
a second time. 

Lord Granville Somerset, although he 
agreed with the hon. member for Ro- 
chester, that it was not necessary to trou- 
ble the House by going through the whole 
of the evidence given in this case, he could 
not agree with him, because the House 
had affirmed that Hertford was in a cor- 
rupt state, that, therefore, this Bill ought 
to be read asecond'time. The Govern- 
ment had not disfranchised the town of 
Newry, when cases were proved against it 
as strong, if not stronger, than any of 
those insinuated against the borough of 
Hertford; on the contrary, it had only 
instituted a prosecution against one indi- 
vidual. Why, therefore, should that be 
done in the one case which was not done 
in the other? Was it not injustice and 
partiality? Indeed, he did not see why 
the individuals about to be disfranchised 
should not feel a degree of indignation 
when they saw one measure of justice 
doled out to them, and another to others. 
There was a great distinction between 
treating and bribery, and he did conceive 
it too hard, that between two and three 
hundred individuals should be disfranchised 
on such evidence as had been laid before 
the Committee. He, therefore, implored 
the House to pause and consider well the 
subject, before it proceeded to act upon 
the Report of that Committee, and dis- 
franchise the borough of Hertford. Some 
case had been adduced where a shilling 
was given in charity, but no case of 
bribery could be substantiated. He thought 
it would be most unjust to inflict an ex post 
facto punishment on those men who could 
have had no participation in the crime. 
He certainly did not mean to say, that 
persons who were guilty of bribery should 
not be punished, but the innocent should 
not suffer for the guilty. The noble Lord 
adverted, at some length, to the evidence 
of one of the witnesses, for the purpose of 
showing, that coals and flour, which had 
been given to some poor people of the town, 
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at the instance of two noble candidates, 
went no further than this, namely, to 
establish the fact, that the noble Lords 
were anxious to be considered in the light 
of popular candidates. He would beg to ask 
the hon. member for Hertfordshire, whe- 
ther he had not given those tickets him- 
self? And whether he had not done so 
without the least intention of bribing or 
of doing anything wrong? He was sure 
that no man in the House would be further 
from doing anything which he could be- 
lieve to be illegal and corrupt. The only 
persons concerned in the treating were 
the lowest class of voters—the scot-and-lot 
householders. The hon. member for Ro- 
chester ought to consider in what state he 
would leave the constituents after the dis- 
franchisement of those 524 electors. The 
whole number of electors appeared, by the 
Report of the Special Committee, to be 
702, and, of those, 670 voted at the last 
election. The electors consisted, as the 
hon. member for Rochester had said, of 
three classes— the inhabitant householders, 
the freemen, and the ten-pound house- 
holders. There were 400 of one class, who 
were declared perfectly free from suspicion 
or taint, as also 124 of another class; 
making in all 524 electors living com- 
pletely in the midst of this alleged system of 
bribery and corruption, and yet wholly free, 
according to the terms of the Report, from 
taint or suspicion. It was proposed to 
give to Hertford 600 additional voters— 
the number free from taint there was 524 
only; and the former would overwhelm the 
latter by majority of numbers. Knowing 
the notorious antipathy of Hertford to 
Ware, why should they annex them, and 
so increase the squabbles between them ? 
It might be said, it would be impossible 
to have a proper constituency, after cut- 
ting off the freemen; but it was not the 
fact, for twenty-five boroughs of England 
had each a smaller constituency than 
Hertford would have without the freemen. 
He really could not account for their 
anxiety to swamp the constituency of Hert- 
ford by throwing in Ware, especially when 
he recollected, that even if the electoral 
franchise were taken away from the free- 
men, there would still be a respectable 
class of ten pound voters (not less than 
430), and that there were, at the present 
time, twenty-five or twenty-six boroughs 
with a less amount of constituency. Before 
he sat down, he must beg to ask them 
whether, by countenancing the five Bills 
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which had been brought into the House, 
they were not making a great change in 
the constitutional system of the country as 
arranged by the Reform Bill? In conclu- 
sion, he must say, he could not see the 
justice of punishing the town of Hertford 
for thecorruption which had been adduced, 
seeing what had been done at many con- 
tested county elections. No one lamented 
the existence of this corruption more than 
he did, but he could not admit the pro- 
priety of the proposed punishment. What- 
ever might be the fate of the Bill at this 
stage, he was satisfied it would undergo 
an extensive alteration in the Committee. 
Still believing that the measure was fraught 
with gross injustice, he begged leave to 
move, as an Amendment, that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months, 
Mr. Nicholson Calvert rose, at the re- 
quest of the noble Lord (Lord Granv lle 
Somerset), to furnish him with the inform- 
ation he was desirous of receiving as to the 
origin of the practice of issuing tickets to 
the voters of Hertford. Till the period of 
his (Mr. N. Calvert’s) quitting the repre- 
sentation of the borough, the electors had 
never made choice of any other than some 
gentleman resident in the county; and up 
to that period, it was the practice after the 
election for the Members to give a dinner 
in the Town-hall to the higher classes of 
the electors, and the same to the poorer 
classes, by opening a certain number of 
public-houses within the borough. Upon 
Mr. Spencer Cowper’s election, in con- 
junction with him, in 1802, it was repre- 
sented by the more respectable class of 
inhabitants to the new Members, that the 
practice of opening public-houses was 
very objectionable,—creating in the town 
great annoyance to the more quietly-dis- 
posed inhabitants, by breaking windows, 
fights in the streets, &c. In consequence 
of this representation, it was agreed to by all 
parties, that in lieu of opening the public- 
houses, each elector should receive from 
each candidate whom he voted for, two 
5s. tickets. This practice continued un- 
interrupted during the period he had re- 
presented the borough, — about twenty- 
three years. What change, if any, had 
taken place in this ticket system, he had no 
knowledge of, having in no way interfered 
in any of the subsequent elections. But 
it would not be making a fair and impar- 
tial statement of later events, if he omitted 
to say, that lately a great and predomin- 
ating influence had been created in the 
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borough, which threatened its independ- 
ence with extinction, if no remedy were 
afforded by parliamentary interference. 

Sir Robert Peel could not acquiesce 
in the Amendment which had just been 
moved by his noble friend near him. Two 
reports had been presented upon this 
borough to the House by a Committee, 
which he was bound to say had taken a 
very fair and impartial view of the subject 
into which it had been appointed to ex- 
amine. He should therefore testify his 
respect to that Committee, by giving his 
support to the second reading of this Bill. 
He would take, however, that opportunity 
of saying, that if treating amounted to 
bribery, or if proof of treating were to be 
considered as equivalent to proof of cor- 
ruption, half the boroughs in the country 
might—nay, must be, disfranchised. He 
thought that some attempt ought to be 
made by law to define what treating was. 
The practice of giving 5s. refreshment 
tickets to electors of the lower orders had 
prevailed in the borough which he had 
the honour to represent for more than 2 
century; indeed, he might say, ever 
since it was made a borough, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Yet he believed, in 
all that time, even when party spirit was 
at the highest, that there had never been 
a shilling given to any elector corruptly 
as the price of a vote. There never had 
been an impression in the country that 
there was anything corrupt in giving an 
elector a 5s. ticket for a supper. It was 
not thought corrupt for a candidate to 
invite the respectable electors to meet 
him, and to give them a dinner which 
cost 2/. or 3l. a-head; and that being 
the case, he thought that there could be 
no harm in the electors of a lower class 
arguing thus ;—‘“ If you, the candidate, 
will not admit us into your company 
in your social moments, give us at 
least the means of enjoying the festi- 
vities of the election.” Of course he 
was speaking of what occurred after the 
election ; still, if the House sanctioned 
such proceedings, it was impossible not 
to see that it opened wide the door to 
every species of corruption. He hoped 
that, in the Bill which was to be introduced 
upon this subject, due care would be 
taken to guard against the danger to 
which the freedom of election was ex- 
posed on this score. Looking at the 


tenor of the evidence collected by the 
Committee, he must say, that he was not 
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prepared to vindicate the conduct of all 
the electors of the lower class at Hert- 
ford. At the same time he must say 
that no speculative ideas of expediency, 
no theoretical notions of reform, would 
induce him to disfranchise the lower class 
of electors without delinquency being 
proved against them. He found that the 
Committee entertained the opinion that 
the lower class of electors at Hertford 
had participated in the corruption which 
they said prevailed there. He had ex- 
amined the evidence which bore upon 
that point with great attention, but at 
present he was inclined to suspend his 
opinion. Though he supported the second 
reading of the Bill, he must say, that he 
could not assent to the Bill as it stood at 
present. He could not assent to that 
part of it which proposed an extension of 
the constituency. He found, that there 
were in the borough 430 respectable 102. 
householders. [Mr.Henry L. Bulwer : No, 
not respectable.} Did the hon. Member 
mean to say that the constituency pro- 
vided by the Reform Bill was not respect- 
able, and that the Bill proceeded upon a 
false assumption? Besides these 430 
10]. householders, there were 120 free- 
men, whom the report acquitted of corrup- 
tion. When he found in a borough where 
lax practices prevailed, 300 voters who 
were admitted to be incorrupt, he must 
say, that it was hard to visit such a num- 
ber of electors, who were exempt from 
blame, with the penalties which ought 
only to attach to guilt. The borough of 
Hertford had now a constituency of 550 
electors exempt from all blame. Why 
should they one and all be mulcted of 
their fair influence in the representation, 
by calling in the people of Ware and 
Hoddesdon to share that influence with 
them. Again, the limits of the borough 
of Hertford were extended by the Reform 
Bill. The first Reform Bill disfranchised 
all the inhabitants save the 102. house- 
holders. The present Reform Bill con- 
templated the same extent of disfran- 
chisement at a period not very remote, 
for the scot-and-lot voters and the free- 
men were only to retain their votes during 
life. In point of fact, therefore, the Re- 
form Bill contemplated the borough of 
Hertford being left with about 400 elec- 
tors. Why, then, should the House go 
beyond the Reform Bill now? He ob- 
jected also to this bill in its present form, 
because, in reality, it gave five Members to 
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the county of Hertford. ‘The new borough 
of Hertford, as formed by this bill, would 
constitute a small county, for ten agricul- 
tural parishes were, he saw, to be added 
to the borough of Hertford. It was often 
said in that House,that the agricultural 
interest was already too strong for the 
interest of the towns, and yet, supposing 
that to bethe case, the House was now going 
to add to the strength of the agricultural 
interest by adding two Members to it, and 
by subtracting two from the interest of the 
towns. The men of Ware had entered 
Hertford with bludgeons to control an 
election in which they had no concern, 
and so far from punishing them, the House 
was now going to reward them for it, by 
investing them with the elective franchise. 
He conjured hon. Members to leave Ware 
where it was, for he thought that the in- 
cluding parts of counties in towns for the 
purpose of reforming the representation 
of towns, was a practice highly objection- 
able. 

Mr. Henry L. Bulwer admitted, that 
there were 430 10/. householders in 
Hertford, but he had applied the term 
respectable, to voters, as synonymous 
with independance, and they held their 
houses upon leases from some great 
proprietors, terminable after ten days’ 
notice. Such a condition left it in 
the power of the landlord, before any 
election, to disfranchise all the persons 
whom he conceived to be opposed to his 
interest. 

Mr. Halcombe would detain the House 
but for a very few moments. With any 
regard to either principle or consistency, 
it would be impossible for the House to 
sanction the Bill now before it. He had 
the most perfect confidence in the impar- 
tiality and integrity of the Committee who 
made this Report; but if the House were 
to look to the very first principle which 
governed the administration of law in this, 
and every country, they must admit, that 
the parties whose rights were affected, 
ought to have an opportunity afforded 
them of being heard in their own defence. 
The case with regard to the electors of 
Hertford stood thus :—The first Commit- 
tee was an Election Committee, and the 
sole point it had to determine was the 
good or bad return of the sitting Mem- 
bers. Before that tribunal the electors 
had neither opportunity nor power to be 
heard. The Committee, however, reported 
that bribery and treating had prevailed in 
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the borough, not only during, but pre- 
viously to, the last election. But, so far as 
bribery or treating might have prevailed 
in the borough previously to that election, 
it was clear that this Committee could not 
fully inquire, or have the parties interested 
before them. And, although he did not 
mean to say there was any impropriety in 
their reporting incidentally upon this 
point to the House, yet if they were to 
have anything like English principle acted 
upen, the parties affected by the change 
recommended in that Report ought to have 
had an opportunity given them to show, 
if they could, that there was not sufficient 
ground for the charge against them, or 
that the remedy suggested was either 
unjust or unwise. But a second Com- 
mittee was appointed, and for what pur- 
pose? not to make inquiry into by-gone 
bribery and treating, but to consider in a 
special Committee, for the convenience of 
the House, what used to be considered in 
a Committee of the whole House, how 
bribery and treating might best be pre- 
vented. Now, although this Committee 
certainly had the power of calling any 
persons as witnesses before them, yet, in 
point of fact, they examined only three 
witnesses; and who were they? The 
town clerk, who proved the number and 
classes of the voters, and two freemen, 
who proved the quantity of tickets given 
to the electors since 1823; but the elec- 
tors were not called in their own defence. 
One of these witnesses had been since 
convicted of wilful and corrupt perjury. 
Though this man’s evidence was men- 
tioned, he believed, in the Report, the 
fact of a conviction for perjury was not 
adverted to. His evidence should have 
been rejected as that of a fellow totally 
unworthy of credit. If this Bill passed in 
its present shape, they would violate the 
very first principle of English justice, 
which was, that men should be considered 
innocent until they were proved to be 
guilty. No case ever occurred before in 
which a borough was disfranchised unless 
a majority of the electors was proved to 
be corrupt. This was the principle laid 
down in the Penryn case, and all they 
now proposed to do was entirely without 
precedent. Had he been a Member of 
the House at the time the measure was 
brought in, he would have supported the 
Reform Bill. It gave to the people of 
England what they were justly entitled 
to, and which they had too much intelli- 
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gence and independence to abuse. To 
derive from that measure all the good it 
was capable of conferring, the people re- 
quired nothing more than a judicious and 
firm band at the helm to steer a straight- 
forward course, not a hand constantly 
veering to one side and the other. That 
measure had his approbation as one of 
extensive and generous reform, but not 
such paltry, pettifogging reform as this. 
Some general principle should be adopted 
and applied alike to all places in which 
bribery was proved to exist. Some of the 
boroughs were now too small. He could 
not say whether Hertford were one of 
them. He was no friend to corruption or 
rotten boroughs, and would most willingly 
lend a helping hand to any person who 
seriously undertook to cleanse the Augean 
stable. He begged the House to recol- 
lect that before the first Committee the 
persons complained of were not parties to 
the inquiry, and had no opportunity of 
defending themseives; and before the 
second Committee the witnesses were ex- 
amined without the sanction of an oath. 
Mr. Clay wished to remind the House 
that the Election Committee thought, that 
there was sufficient evidence to implicate 
the electors of Hertford without the ex- 
amination of the two witnesses whose 
evidence had been alluded to by the noble 
Lord. It should also be recollected that, 
in addition to the ticket money for treat- 
ing, alluded to by the right hon. Baronet; 
it had been proved, that two or three 
times before the election, small sums had 
been distributed to the electors. The 
right hon. Baronet expressed some alarm 
lest, by the House adding a large sur- 
rounding constituency to the present 
electors for Hertford, the balance between 
the town and country constituency should 
be affected, and too much weight given to 
the agricultural interests. He denied 
that it could be so in the case before the 
House, as the great portion of the voters 
that it was proposed to add belonged to 
surrounding towns which were daily be- 
coming of increased importance. He 
thought that there was no danger of in- 
creasing the influence of the agricultural 
interest, by the Bill under consideration. 
He was surprised, therefore, to hear the 
objections of the right hon. Baronet to 
the Bill before the House. He (Mr. Clay) 
recollected, that the right hon, Baronet was 
one of those who proposed and supported 
the disfranchisement of the forty-shilling 
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freeholders, who had not been charged with 
corruption, but with merely on one oc- 
casion asserting their privilege and acting 
independently. That measure was brought 
forward and carried on the ground that it 
was expedient to the general good that 
the Irish forty-shilling freebolders should 
be disfranchised. For his own part he 
was not of opinion that it was necessary 
to prove general corruption to justify dis- 
franchisement ; it was sufficient, if it could 
be shown that such a proceeding would 
be for the general good. He did not 
consider the elective franchise as a right 
or a privilege, but a trust for the general 
body. When, therefore, it appeared ex 
pedient to change or remove it, he con- 
sidered the Legislature was justified in 
doing so. 

Sir Henry Hardinge protested against 
the doctrine laid down by the hon. member, 
for the Tower Hamlets, that the House 
was justified in disfranchising a place on 
the ground or principle of expediency. A 
more dangerous doctrine could hardly be 
maintained. In his opinion, it was. their 
duty to legislate on the matter before the 
House, not on the particular doctrines laid 
down by any hon. Member, but on the 
principles of the law. By the law, treat- 
ing had never been regarded as bribery. 
He maintained, that no case of corruption 
had been established against the voters of 
the borough of Hertford; but it appeared, 
that some corruption had prevailed in the 
surrounding districts. The only case which 
had been strongly urged against his two 
noble friends who were returned for Hert- 
ford, and, in consequence of which they 
had lost their seats, was that stated by a 
man who had subsequently been convicted. 
of perjury in consequence of the evidence 
he gave before the Election Committee. 
He could not help alluding to the consti- 
tution of the Election Committees. He 
was a party man, and those who enter- 
tained similar principles to himself in that 
House did not exceed 150 or 160, while 
the number of those who entertained op- 
posite opinions was nearly 500. In the 
Ballot for Election Committees the dif- 
ferent parties had not the same chances 
of being placed on an equal footing. He 
did not mean that the Members of these 
Committees were ever influenced by party 
motives; but it was hardly possible, con- 
sidering the infirmities of human nature, 
to divest the mind of all bias, He should. 
be extremely glad, therefore, if some 
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means could be devised of improving 
the constitution of the tribunal before 
which contested elections were tried. With 
respect to the present case, he could not 
help comparing the decision of an Election 
Committee on a Petition from an Irish 
borough complaining of corruption with 
that of the Hertford Election Committee. 
In the former case the Committee de- 
cided, that the returned Member was 
duly returned, but they declared that 
bribery had prevailed, and recommended 
that the House should direct the prosecu- 
tion of Mr. Lisle by the Attorney-General, 
as it appeared to the Committee, that that 
individual had been guilty of gross bribery 
and corruption. The other Committee 
recommended that a different rule should 
be applied in the case of Hertford, where 
it was admitted that bribery had prevailed 
only to a very limited extent. The law 
should be the same in all cases; and, he 
was sure, that it would excite a general 
sensation throughout the country, that 
such a gross case as Newry should be 
allowed to escape, while Hertford was 
punished. If the Election Committees 
did not act more consistently than in these 
two cases, all confidence would be lost in 
their decisions, and men would rather be 
tried by any other tribunal. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had alluded to 
the small sum given to each voter; but, 
although only 5s. it was a bribe. The law 
set its face against the practice, and de- 
clared it to be illegal, as it was an induce- 
ment to electors to vote with other than 
conscientious feelings. ‘The right hon. 
Baronet also said, that it would be ex- 
tremely hard to let the richest class of 
voters have their feasts, and to deprive the 
poorer class of a share in the enjoyment. 
He protested against that as a dangerous 
doctrine, calculated to destroy the inde- 
pendence of the poorer class of voters. 
He would not consent to treating in any 
case, and would punish the parties whether 
treating were given to the rich or the 
poor. To tolerate the system would be 
giving a most improper advantage to the 
rich man, and would often lead to the ex- 
clusion from Parliament of the more de- 
serving candidate. If the House were 
really anxious to put down bribery and 
corruption, they would, at once, resort to 
the Vote by Ballot. The right hon. and 
gallant Officer (Sir Henry Hardinge) pro- 
tested against the opinion expressed by 
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the hon. member for the Tower Hamlets 
as to the question before the House being 
determined on the ground of political ex- 
pediency, and said, that he considered 
such a doctrine to be extremely danger- 
ous. But conferring or upholding political 
rights was altogether a matter of politi- 
cal expediency. He would ask what was 
the Reform Bill but a general and sweep- 
ing disfranchisement of a number of small 
boroughs for the purpose of political ex- 
pediency? Political expediency was in 
that, as in other cases, the promotion of 
the general good. He was aware, that 
some hon. Members considered the term 
“< political expediency” as most objection- 
able; but it appeared to him, that they 
did so because they did not understand it. 
The right hon. and gallant Officer said, 
that the Conservative party in that House 
was small in number as compared with 
that opposed to them, and that, there- 
fore, there was almost a certainty to be a 
predominance of the latter in the selec- 
tion of an Election Committee. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that the party 
he was connected with was 150 or 160 in 
number; but he (Mr. Roebuck) was con- 
nected with a party, composed of much 
fewer Members. That however had no in- 
fluence on his judgment, and he should 
be happy to see the functions of the Elec- 
tion Committee confined to a single Judge. 
He would rather have a single Judge to 
try the merits of an Election Petition 
than a tribunal composed of a hundred 
Members. He was satisfied, that the de- 
cisions of a single Judge would be much 
more satisfactory than those of the Elec- 
tion Committees. He was glad that the 
right hon. and gallant Officer, now that 
he was in the minority, entertained the 
opinions which he did in the constitution 
of an Election Committee, though he must 
express his regret, that those opinions were 
not entertained by the gallant Officer and 
his friends when they constituted the ma- 
jority of the House. The House of Com- 
mons, from its nature, was not competent 
to perform a judicial office. He, there- 
fore, thought it would be better if there 
was a single Judge for the trial of all 
cases of contested elections. He would 
not care from what party such a Judge 
was selected, as the eyes of the country 
would be on his proceedings, and he would 
not dare to be dishonest. He would not, 
however, allow the Judge to have a Jury, 
on which he might throw the responsibi- 
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lity of the decision off his own shoulders. 
Sir James Scarlett was astonished when 
he heard the hon. member for Bath say, 
that political expediency was founded on 
political rights. He (Sir James Scarlett) 
was not astonished that the hon. Member 
was connected with a very small party 
when he entertained such opinions. Such 
a principle went to the foundation of every 
right, and affected every legal privilege. 
The hon. Member, he had no doubt, 
confounded things. Political expediency 
might be acted on in reference to general 
rights, or as affecting a whole people; 
but if the principle of political expediency 
was to be acted upon as regarded the 
rights of a single individual, or of a few 
persons, it would be the most consummate 
tyranny. He really could not see any 
criminality on the part of those who par- 
ticipated in the festivities that took place 
in celebration of the triumph of the suc- 
cessful candidates at the election for this 
borough. Ifa man were to say, “ I can’t 
get a dinner from this candidate, and, 
therefore, I won’t vote for him; but I can 
get a dinner from the other, and, conse- 
quently, I will vote for him,” he would, 
most undoubtedly, be corrupt. But 
nothing of this kind had occurred, and, 
therefore, he could not, for his own part, 
conceive how any man could connect half- 
a-crown that was given for a dinner on 
such an occasion with bribery. He was 
persuaded, that there was not a Member 
of that House who would grudge such a 
sum to each of his supporters for the pur- 
pose of celebrating his return; and, there- 
fore, some distinction ought to be drawn be- 
tween a festivity in every way so moderate, 
and under the circumstances so natural, 
and actual downright bribery. As, how- 
ever, they had consented to let the Bill go 
into Committee, it would only be a waste 
of time to trouble the House with further 
observations upon it at the present mo- 
ment. He must, indeed, be permitted 
to say, that if this Bill were intended to 
establish any such principle as that of 
rendering a person who happened to par- 
take of a dinner that was given after the 
election had terminated a criminal act, he 
should feel it his duty to oppose it. A 
dinner so given before the election com- 
menced might deserve to be called “ treat- 
ing;” but he could not see upon what prin- 
ciple of justice they could punish those who 
participated in a festivity that took place 
subsequently to the close of an election. 
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Mr. Hardy said, that it had been so- 
lemnly decided by the Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas, in a case brought 
before a Court of Law, that not only was 
treating between the teste and returnof the 
writ illegal, but that treating at all, whether 
before or after those two events, was 
equally a violation of the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament. He must say, that he 
heard with surprise, the doctrine which 
had been laid down by the hon. and 
learned member for Norwich. That hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, that a dis- 
tinction ought to be made between treat- 
ing and bribery; but he defied the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to show him a 
single instance in which such a distinction 
was adopted by either the Legislature or 
any high legal authority in the country. 
It was true that such a distinction had been 
now and then made by Committees of 
that House; but no man who read the 
Statute of William 3rd (improperly, as 
he thought, called the Treating Act) could, 
for a moment, contend for such a distinc- 
tion. The proposition was untenable ; 
and, so far from admitting any distinction 
of the sort, the words of the Act were con- 
clusive against it. The language of the 
Act was, that no voter should receive any 
reward, benefit, meat or drink, office, em- 
ployment, or other emolument, to induce 
him to vote, from the day of the teste to 
the day of the return of the writ, without 
being deemed guilty of bribery; and if 
during the interval, such practices were 
criminal, they were, according to his view 
of the matter, just as illegal, whether they 
occurred prior or subsequent to these 
events. In the case of the borough of 
Hertford, the Committee adopted the 
same view that he took of the law upon 
this question. They decided that treat- 
ing, no matter when it occurred, was 
illegal, and upon that ground they set the 
election aside. But if it were not illegal, 
where was the necessity for observing se- 
crecy, or why were men of straw invaria- 
bly chosen to distribute tickets, and prac- 
tise all the other acts of corruption, but 
because it would be useless to sue persons 
of that description for penalties? The 
Act of Parliament declared that 3007. a- 
year was a sufficient qualification for the 
representative of a borough; but how 
could a man of 300/. a-year, no matter 
what his other pretensions might be, hope 
to compete with a noble Lord who could 
expend a sum of 9,000/. in carrying his 
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election, as was the case in the present 
In the Bill which he meant to 
bring forward provisions would be con- 
tained for putting an end to the system of 
buying votes, and doing away with undue 
influence of every description. ‘* Treat- 
ing” before or after elections he proposed 
making illegal; for he thought the time 
had arrived when the system of influen- 
cing voters, no matter how, or by what 
means it was done, should cease for ever, 
While the present practices existed the 
qualttication of 3002. a-year was a per- 
fect mockery, The evil was one that re- 
quired the remedy which he proposed ap- 
plying to it. 

Sir James Scarlett, in explanation, said, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
in error, in supposing the election cost 
9,0007. The whole of the expense, in- 
cluding 2,000/. disbursed by the noble 
Lord himself, and the costs of the pro- 
ceedings on the petition, did not exceed 
between 6,000/. and 7,0002. 

Mr. Shaw said, there was a manifest 
distinction between treating and bribery, 
and that this was the only instance that 
could be shown, in which punishment was 
inflicted upon a borough, merely on ac- 
count of treating. This measure could 
not be justified upon any principle that he 
knew of; and he entirely concurred in 
the opinion, that the expedience and right 
which hon. Members had talked of, were, 
to use the expression of the hon. and 
learned member for Bath, nothing more 
than a jingle of words without meaning. 

Bill read a second time; and the issue 
of the Writ ordered to be further suspended 
till March 20th. 


instance. 


Romaw Catnortic Marrtaces(Scor- 
LAND).] Mr. Murray moved the order 
of the day for the second reading of this 
Bill. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston said, that he 
hoped his hon. friend (Mr. Murray) would 
give some positive reasons why he intro- 
duced this measure, and mention his mo- 
tives for bringing it forward at the present 
time, For his own part, he had expected 
that the bringing forward of the measure 
would have been delayed until after the 
general Bill for regulating the marriages 
of Dissenters in England had been intro- 
duced. By waiting until after that time, 
an opportunity would be afforded of bring- 
ing forward the measure with far greater 
propriety. When they reflected on the 
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very grave consequences that must neces- 
sarily attend the introduction of his hon. 
friend’s Bill, he thought the House would 
join with him in soliciting his hon. friend 
to withdraw the present Motion, in order 
to give the Bill more mature consideration, 
and the better chance of passing in a more 
useful and general form. He trusted his 
hon. friend would not press his Motion, 
but, if his hon. friend should persevere, he 
earnestly hoped that he would cause to be 
removed from the Bill many of its objec- 
tionable parts, in order to make it prove 
more palatable to the people of Scotland, 
than it certainly would be if it were allowed 
to pass in its present shape. If he op- 
posed the Bill in its actual form, it was 
not because it proposed to remove the 
penalties from Catholic priests for cele- 
brating marriages in Scotland, for, on that 
point, he agreed with his hon. friend; but 
he had yet to learn, why the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy should alone enjoy privileges 
so wide as those which were asked for 
them—privileges wider than were possess- 
ed by the respectable dissenting clergy. 
If his hon. friend should consent to remove 
the second clause of the proposed measure, 
which undoubtedly was the most objec- 
tionable one in it; and if he would extend 
it to the removal of all penaities from the 
weneral body of Dissenters for celebrating 
marriages—if his hon. friend would con- 
sent to do this, his Bill would be less ob- 
jectionable than it was in its present form. 
The hon. and learned Member referred to 
the preamble of the old Bill, and said, 
that one Act was already virtually repealed 
by the Act of Parliament of the 10th of 
Anne, c. 7, by which Act the episcopal 
clergy obtained privileges such as these, 
and he considered they were well entitled 
to have these privileges. His hon. friend 
well knew, since it must be known to 
almost every body, that the Dissenters in 
Scotland had for a lonz series of years 
solemnize! marriages without a question 
having been put to them on the point. 
Marriages differed in Scotland from what 
they were in this country, because they 
were there a civil act, not required to be 
celebrated by the clergy. He hoped to 
_ have seen more of his hon. friends present; 
_and it was a matter of regret with him to 
see, that besides himself, there were but 
one or two Scotch Members present whilst 
/a measure of such moment was being dis- 
lcussed. He must express his earnest 
hope that his hon, friend would withdraw 
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his present Motion, and defer his Bill 
until the general Bill relating to the mar- 
riages of Dissenters in England should be 
brought forward. 

Mr. Murray said, that the present Bill 
was founded on the principle of removing 
penalties respecting the celebration of 
marriages from Dissenters in general. He 
assured his hon. friend, that such was the 
case; and he was glad to perceive that 
upon that point they both in reality agreed. 
He begged his hon. friend not to object to 
the second reading of the Bill, but to 
allow it to go into Committee. His hon. 
friend could then make all the objections 
he thought fit to portions of the measure ; 
and he begged to assure his hon. friend, 
that whatever objections, alterations, or 
amendments, he should be pleased to throw 
out, when the Bill arrived at that stage, 
they would receive on his (Mr. Murray’s) 
part, the closest and most marked attention. 
He did not feel himself in any way called 
upon to delay the introduction of the pre- 
sent Bill until that relative to the mar- 
riages of Dissenters in England should be 
brought in, for marriages in that country, 
and in Scotland, stood on so different a 
footing, that in Scotland they could not 
at all avail themselves of what might be 
done in this country on the subject. 
What was the law in Scotland regulating 
marriages? Why, any two persons—no 
matter whether they were nailers, tinkers, 
or others—might say in the presence of a 
witness of a similar sort, that they were 
married, and such a marriage would be 
valid in the face of the law. He was not 
asking to introduce a Bill in favour of the 
Roman Catholics exclusively; but he was 
asking for something to enable the Roman 
Catholics to do properly what they could 
notnowdoin acountry where marriages were 
contracted so \oosely—in a country where 
persons might write to one another, pro- 
posing marriage, and then go to bed; 
after which, such a mode of matrimony 
would be considered valid in the eye of 
the law. He considered that it was the 
duty of every moral person to remove 
those practices or laws which in any way 
tended to lead to difficulties or doubt. 
But his hon. friend said, that it was not 
necessary. He begged to call the atten- 
tion of his hon, friend to what occurred 
in 1815, at the Judiciary Court of Inver- 
ness, respecting a marriage solemnized by 
a Roman Catholic clergyman. A part of 
the charge was, that this marriage was, 
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besides, a clandestine one. This point 
was given up, and the Court held that a 
marriage solemnized by a Roman Catholic 
priest, subjected him to punishment and 
penalties, although the bans had been re- 
gularly published. He conceived that, un- 
der such circumstances, it was a duty that 
devolved both on him and his hon. friend, 
to support the present measure. If his 
hon. friend would afford him that support, 
he promised to pay every attention in 
Committee to any changes his hon. friend 
might then propose. 

Major Cumming Bruce must vindicate 
himself from the charges brought by his 
hon. friend, the member for St. Andrew’s, 
(Mr. Johnston) against the Scotch Mem- 
bers generally, of being absent from their 
duty when a measure so important as the 
present was brought forward. He admit- 
ted its importance, and being aware of the 
interest his constituents felt in every Bill 
touching their Roman Catholic fellow 
subjects, he begged to inform his hon. 
friend, that he was now in his place to 
attend to it. He agreed in the views 
taken by his hon. friend of this measure. 
He concurred fully in his willingness to do 
away with every penal Statute affecting 
the Roman Catholics; but he thought the 
Bill should stop there, and not proceed to 
enactments, which seemed to place the 
Roman Catholics on a different and more 
favoured footing than other Dissenters in 
Scotland. His hon. friend, the member 
for Leith, (Mr. Murray) seemed to have 
misunderstood the ground of the objec- 
tions stated by the member for St. An- 
drew’s, than whom no one was more 
averse to penal enactments on account of 
religious opinions. The hon. member for 
St. Andrew’s, had stated his concurrence 
in that part of the Bill which went to 





, sweep away all penalties; but he objected 
{to the second principle involved in the 
| Bill, which was a principle of preference 
| of the Roman Catholic over other Dissent- 
ers from the Established Church. In all 
this he fully concurred, He thought that 
any attempt to show such a preference 
should be resisted by the House, because 
its tendency would be to awaken that 
i feeling of religious animosity between 
| Protestant and Roman Catholic, which 
| was so wisely deprecated by several hon. 
| Members in the debate of last night, when 
| the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
{ 


submitted to the House his Motion re- 
specting the oaths taken by the Roman 
E2 
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Catholic Members of that House. This 
frequent introduction of questions affect- 
ing the Roman Catholics, might give 
countenance to the idea that the great 
measure of Catholic Emancipation was 
not intended to be final; and the minds 
of those conscientious Protestants—and 
they were very numerous—who had un- 
wittingly acquiesced in that measure, but 
had acquiesced because such was the will 
of the Legislature, and because of the as- 
surance that the question would, by its 
passing, be finally set at rest—would again 
be thrown into a state of alarm. He would 
assure the House that this anti-Catholic 
feeling of Scotland was far from being ex- 
tinct ; and it would, in his view, be the 
height of imprudence to do anything 
which might have a tendency to re-awaken 
it. In the district he had the honour to 
represent, two very numerous meetings 
were held in the course of last autumn, to 
promote the principles of the Reformation, 
and discountenance the growth of Popery. 
They were held in the town of Inverness, 
and were very numerously attended, and 
by persons of the first respectability. He 
had been requested to attend them, but 
had declined, and had even endeavoured 
to dissuade their promoters from holding 
them, because he feared their effect might 
be to re-awaken a spirit of religious ani- 
mosity. He mentioned the circumstance 





to show that the anti-Catholic feeling was 


still prevalent in Scotland. From what | 
had fallen, however, from the hon. mem- | 


ber for Leith, he was glad to believe, that | 
the hon. Member was willing in Commit- | 
tee to modify his Bill, so as to render it 
acceptable to all classes of conscientious | 
Protestants, and, as he concurred in a/! 
desire that all penalties should be re- | 
moved, he should not oppose the second | 
reading. 

Mr. Robert Steuart said, although | 
there might exist a law prohibiting Protest- | 
ant dissenting clergymen from celebrating 
marriages similar to that against Catholic | 
clergymen, there was no instance on record 
of its having been put in force; on the 
contrary, all Gentlemen connected with 
Scotland knew that the episcopal and dis- 
senting clergy were daily in the habit of 
celebrating marriages among their congre- 
gations. He begged to disclaim, for those 
parts of the country with which he was 
connected, that illiberal feeling which the 
hon. member for Inverness stated to exist 
in the north of Scotland against the late 


concessions to Catholics. He believed 
that, so far from such prejudices now being 
entertained, no vote of his last Session 
gave greater satisfaction to his constitu- 
ents than that in favour of removing the 
civil disabilities now affecting the only 
persecuted class of his Majesty’s subjects. 
With regard to the Bill before the House, 
to show the absurdity of the present law, 
he would beg to put acase. A man and 
woman might acknowledge a marriage 
before a Catholic priest and his clerk, and 
that acknowledgment, duly attested, would 
be valid in law, but if the priest ventured 
to bestow a nuptial benediction according 
to the rites of his Church upon the parties, 
he would be subject to the penal Statutes 
which his hon. friend, the member for 
Leith, sought by the present Bill to repeal. 
He trusted the House would at once con- 
sent to remove so preposterous a state of 
things as the present Statutes against the 
Catholic clergy in Scotland. 

Mr. Sinclair cordially supported the 
Bill. He thought that the Roman Catho- 
lics were peculiarly entitled to this relief, 
because they were differently circumstanced 
from other Dissenters in Scotland, who, in 
common with the members of the Estab- 
lished Church, hold, that marriage is a 
civil contract, whereas, it is, by the mem- 
bers of the Romish communion, deemed a 
Sacrament, and requires a religious cere- 
mony for its completion, He was as 
anxious as his hon. friend, the member for 
St. Andrew’s, to impede the progress of 
popery by all fair means, but wherever he 
could gratify the feelings, or show respect 
to the scruples of his Roman Catholic 
brethren, without any derogation to Pro- 
testant principles, he should deem it a 
privilege to act towards them in the spirit 
of courtesy and kindness. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


LiverPoot FreemeN Briu.| On the 
Order of the Day for the House going 
into Committee on this Bill being read, 

Mr. Hodgson rose to move the instruc- 
tion to the Committee of which he had 
given notice. The first object which he 
had in view was to inflict punishment not 
merely on those who had been guilty of 
receiving bribes, but on those who, in his 
opinion, and he was sure in the opinion of 
the House, were still more deserving of 
punishment—namely, those who had been 
guilty of giving bribes. His second object 
was to limit the punishment to those free- 
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men who had been proved before the 
Committee to have been guilty of taking 
bribes. His third object was to prevent 
those who should be disfranchised as free- 
men from being enabled still, under the 
cover of another franchise, to vote at the 
election of Representatives for Liverpool. 
As great disgust had been justly expressed 
by hon. Members at the exposure of those 
who had been guilty of giving the bribes 
in this instance, those hon. Members, he 
trusted, would take the opportunity now 
afforded them for punishing all such per- 
sons. With respect to the second object 
which he had in view, he believed that 
very few of the guilty amongst the freemen 
of Liverpool would escape, if they limited 
the punishment of disfranchisement to 
those freemen who it had been proved 
before the Committee had taken bribes. 
His object, in a great degree, was to render 
this Bill conformable to one of the leading 
provisions in the Bill lately introduced by 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) for 
the prevention of bribery and corruption. 
The plea in this instance for disfranchising 
the whole of the freemen of Liverpool was, 
that the majority of them had been proved 
to have been guilty of bribery. Now, he 
could very well understand such a plea if 
the total disfranchisement of Liverpool 
was proposed, and if it were, under such 
circumstances, contended that the majority 
was so corrupt, that there was no chance 
of obtaining a pure constituency. In such 
a case it might be necessary to sacrifice 
the innocent equally with the guilty; but 
he would contend that they should not 
unnecessarily, as was proposed by this 
Bill, narrow the constituency of Liverpool 
beyond the disfranchisement of those who 
had been proved to have been guilty of 
corruption. There were 840 of the free- 
men against whom no such charge had 
been made, and yet this Bill proposed to 
take their franchise from them. It should 
be recollected, besides, that numbers had 
been since admitted to the freedom of that 
borough, and that upwards of 1,000 free- 
men, since the existence of corruption in 
Liverpool had been proved, had exercised 
their franchise without having had any 
share in it. He would put it to the justice 
of the House whether it would disfranchise 
those 1,000 freemen merely for the sake 
of establishing an uniform constituency in 
Liverpool. Another object of his instruc- 
tion was, to prevent those who should on 
account of their corruption be disfran- 
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chised as freemen from still voting under 
the cover of another franchise. There 
would be 550 persons from whom they 
would take away their franchise as free- 
men, who would still vote as 10/: house- 
holders. Would that be doing justice? 
The hon. Member concluded by moving, 
‘« That it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee to limit the operation of the Bill to 
those persons whose guilt had been proved 
before Committees of that House; and to 
make provision that all persons who had 
been proved before such Committees to 
have been guilty of giving or receiving 
bribes,at the elections of Members of Par- 
liament for the borough of Liverpool, 
should be rendered incapable of voting at 
any future election for that borough.” 

Mr. Benett observed, that there was 
this material difference between the pro- 
vision contained in Lord John Russell’s 
Bill, and that which the hon. Member 
now proposed—that the former would 
have only a prospective operation, while 
the hon. Member’s proposition was open 
to all the objections to which an ex post 


facto law was liable. He did not want to 


make his Bill a bill of pains and penal- 
ties, as this instruction, if adopted, would 
render it. The hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of the franchise as aright. He 
(Mr. Benett) would never admit it to be 
such. It was a trust reposed in certain 
persons, and when they abused it, it was 
no punishment to take it from them, and 
to impose it upon others. In fact, by 
doing so the House released them from a 
duty which they had proved themselves 
uufitted to perform. The hon. Member 
said, that it would be unjust to disfran- 
chise 840 freemen who had not been 
proved guilty of bribery. He did not 
believe that the number was so great, but 
he had to remark that it was proved clearly. 
before the Committee that 2,681 freemen 
had been guilty of bribery. Now, the 
principle uniformly acted upon in such 
cases, in that and in the other House of 
Parliament, was, when the majority was 
proved to be corrupt to disfranchise the 
whole. He had only to add, that if this 
instruction should be carried, it would 
defeat the object of the Bill. 

Sir Henry Willoughby supported the 
instruction. He thought that the Reform 
Bill should be looked upon as an amnesty, 
and that corruption that had occurred 
previous to its passing should not be made 
the ground of a legislative measure now, 
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the more especially as the great majority 
of those freemen had, in the last three 
elections for Liverpool, exercised their 
franchise in a pure manner, and as 
nothing had taken place in the course of 
those elections upon which any legislative 
proceeding could be founded. It could 
not be doubted that hundreds of the free- 
men of Liverpool had exercised thei 
elective franchise at the election of 1830, 
without having been in the smallest degree 
connected with the bribery and corruption 
which was alleged; and it was a fact 
equally indisputable that those who had 
been bribed had, under the Reform Bill, 
exercised the franchise with the men whose 
votes had been purely given in an antece- 
dent election. ‘The instruction to the 
Committee, which had been moved by the 
hon. member for Newcastle, went to the 
disfranchisement of individuals who would 
bea living monument of the justice of the 
Legislature, and was most decidedly prefer- 
able to the sweeping measure for disfran- 
chising those who, it was admitted on all 
hands, had not been concerned in the 
transactions of the election in the year 
1830. te acquiesced in the opinion 
expressed by the hon. member for New- 
castle, that the course he proposed to 
pursue was not without precedent, and he 
would instance the case of Shoreham, 
when Mr. Fox pressed this course upon 
the attention of the House, and the names 
of the disfranchised individuals were actu- 
ally stated in the Bill. A similar course 
was the right and proper mode to restore 
health to the elective franchise in the 
borough of Liverpool, and, on the con- 
trary, he was persuaded that if the House 
should choose to disfranchise the whole 
body of electors by right of freedom, it 
would engender universal dissatisfaction 
in the public mind. He hoped the House 
* would not hesitate to accede to the instruc- 
tion moved by the hon. member for New- 
castle, as it afforded the best means of 
punishing the guilty parties, and of afford- 
ing a warning to others who might in a 
similar manner be tempted. On all these 
grounds, he should support the Motion of 
instruction to the Committee on the Bill. 
Mr. Aglionby was of opinion, that 
although the Special Committee had been 
justified in finding that bribery and cor- 
ruption had not prevailed in the borough 
of Liverpool to so great an extent since 
the passing of the Reform Bill, still no 
doubt could exist as to its having formerly 
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prevailed to a very considerable extent. 
It seemed to him impossible that the 
House would act with perfect justice if the 
provisions of the Bill introduced by the 
hon. member for Wiltshire were limited 
to the individuals who had been proved 
guilty of corrupt practices, and did not 
extend to the freemen generally. 

Lord Sandon could neither give his as- 
sent to the Bill, nor to the instruction 
which had been moved by the hon. mem- 
ber for Newcastle. The elective franchise 
was as dear to the poor man as it was to 
the more wealthy of his fellow-subjects. 
He stood upon the broad ground of the 
injustice of the proceeding altogether, and 
especially after such a purification of the 
borough as had been brought about by 
the Reform Act. 

Dr, Nicholl regretted, that he should 
differ on the present occasion from the 
noble Lord, but thinking as he did that the 
Bill was of undue severity, he should 
adopt the instruction proposed, as being of 
a mitigating character, in preference to 
the whole Bill as it at present stood. 

Mr. Ewart Gladstone thought the Bill 
proposed was oue of great hardship, and 
especially when brought forward at such a 
distance of time since the transactions 
from which it had arisen. He should sup- 
port the instructions moved by the hon. 
member for Newcastle, as the most judi- 
cious alternative between the extreme 
points of opinion which at present pre- 
vailed, 

The House divided on the Motion — 
Ayes 14; Noes 106: Majority 92. 

List of the AYEs. 
Campbell, Sir H. P. Maxwell, H. 
Curteis, I. B. Patten, J. W. 


Egerton, W. T. Pigot, R. 
Fancourt, Major Willoughby, Sir H. 
Gaskell, J. M. TELLERS. 


Gladstone, W. E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Hawkes, T. 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Jermyn, Earl 


Hodgson, J. 

N choll, J. 
PAIRED OFF. 

Blackstone, W. S. 

Bruce, Lord E. 


Question again put. 

Lord George Bentinck: On former occa- 
sions I have objected to the second read- 
ings of this Bill, on the ground that its 
principle is to make one law for the rich 
and another for the poor. The Amend- 
ment, on the contrary, which I shall have 
the honour to submit to the House, will 
operate to the disfranchisement of guilty 
rich men, equally with the disfranchise- 
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ment of those that are poor. The effect, 
Sir, of the Bill now before the House is 
nominally, | admit, to disfranchise 3,628 
freemen, of whom 1,882 have been proved 
to have received bribes,—together with 
1,800 apprentices, who, being actually 
enrolled, would, by servitude, be intitled 
very shortly to their freedom,—thus mak- 
ing altogether 5,428 persons nominally 
to be deprived of rights of which they 
have either actual or inchoate possession ; 
but, practically, as my hon. friend, the 
member for Wiltshire well knows, of this 
number the Bill goes to screen 801 free- 
men of wealth and station, who, in 1832, 
were registered in the double capacity of 
freemen and of 10/. householders; yet no 
fewer than 550 of these wealthier freemen 
have been actually proved, by the un- 
doubted evidence of Mr. Pennington’s 
book, to have been guilty even of grosser 
bribery than that of their poorer fellow 
burgesses. In‘reality, therefore, the pro- 
position of my hon. friend would only 
practically disfranchise 4,627 persons of 
their rights; though, at the same time, 
it would embrace in that number not only 
the 1,800 apprentices, but also 196 tree- 
men who have taken up their freedom 
subsequent to the period when the bribery 
complained of is alleged to have taken 
place, and who are consequently equally 
unobnoxious with the 1,800 apprentices, 
even to so much as an accusation of taint 
or corruption; and, | have further to re- 
mind the House, Sir, that of these 4,627 
persons to be wholly disfranchised by the 
Bill, no more than 1,332 are proved to 
have been guilty of bribery. 
of my Amendment, Sir, is to save the 
rights of these 1,800 apprentices, and of 
those 196 freemen, who cannot, by any 
stretch of imagination, even be charged 
with corruption, whilst, at the same time, 
it will not only include in its disfran- 
chisement those 550 wealthy and guilty 
individuals to whom I have before re- 
ferred, but it will go also to the disfran- 
chisement of all those persons, who, under 
the designation of Captains, Lieutenants, 
and Canvassers, amounting in number to 
about 168, as nearly as I can estimate 
them, did the work of corruption at the 
Election of 1830 ;—it will also include 
about forty gentlemen who formed the 
two adverse Electioneering Committees, 
making 758 wealthy individuals, who, 
under favour of the 10/. Clause in the 
Reform Bill, would otherwise be most im- 
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properly screened from those conse- 
quences, which, in common justice, ought 
to overtake them equally with the poorer 
freemen. And here, Sir, 1 cannot but 
call the attention of the House to the last 
paragraph of the Report of the Select 
Committee, which says, — ‘That your 
*‘ Committee cannot conclude its Report 
without directing the attention of your 
honourable House to the conduct of 
‘ freemen in a betier class of life and in 
good circumstances, who have shown 
fully as much readiness to take bribes 
as the poorest and most destitute of their 
fellow burgesses.’ Why, Sir, after this 
Report, if our object be to prevent and to 
punish bribery, is it common sense or 
common justice to protect and to screen 
“those freemen in the better class of life 
and in good circuinstances” who have 
shown the most readiness to take bribes, 
whilst we pursue witb relentl- ss vengeance 
the poorest and most destitute only, who 
have displayed rather less ss than 
their more wealthy { to 
commit the crime we are about to punish ? 
But I wont rest my case alone upon the 
Report of the Committee, but I beg to 
call the attention of the House to the 
manner in which that Report is justitied 
by the evidence upon which it was founded, 
I will first quote thatof Mr. Joseph Myers, 
who was the electioneeriag agent of Mr. 
Ewart.—This gentleman states in his evi- 
dence, that no less than 54,0002. passed 
through his hands in paymeuts chiefly as 
bribes to voters during the canvass and 
election of 1830. Being asked to name 
the description of persons who t 
at that election, and the usual amount of 
them, he tells the Conimittee that the high- 
est price he paid for a vote was 50/. toa 
gentleman of the name of Oime, a retired 
brewer. He next of a person 
named Wynn, a Captain in the Militia, 
who received either 30/2. or 35/, he did 
not exactly recollect which. Thirdly, he 
narrates the case of a Mr. Miller, whom 
he represents as a “ very respect able gen- 
tleman,” worth, he should suppose, 80002, 
or 10,0002., who nevertheless sold his 
vote for 12/,!"! In reference to this evi- 
dence, Mr. Myers is asked by ihe Com- 
mittee this question: ‘* Did persons of 
that description of respectability get the 
highest sum, or did the lowest class?” Mr, 
Myers’ remarkable answer was, “ I think 
the meddling class got the best because they 
kept off, as far as 1 can speak.” That 
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there might be no mistake in the matter, 
he was then asked the further question, 
‘*Then, in fact, according to your state- 
ment, there was more corruption in the 
middle and better classes than in the 
lower class?”’ His answer was, ‘‘I should 
be of that opinion ;—that, there was quite 
as much, certainly.” Now, Sir, are we 
really to consent to the Bill of my hon. 
friend, the member for Wiltshire, which 
spares the retired brewer, Mr. Orme; 
which protects Captain Wynn, of the 
militia; which saves that other ‘‘ very re- 
spectable gentleman,’ Mr. Miller, worth 
8,000/, or 10,000/.; and which screens 
the middle and better class, ‘who got 
the best sums because they kept off,” 
whilst we confine our punishment to the 
poorer class, who are thus proved, of the 
two, to have been the least corrupt ? 
Another gentleman, most competent to 
speak upon the subject, (Mr. Pennington) 
was asked, ‘‘ Amongst what class of per- 
sons was the corruption the greatest,— 
amongst the freemen or the shopkeepers 
and persons in the better stations of life ? 
To which his answer was ;—‘ I should 
think it prevailed certainly among persons 
in the better stations of life to a very con- 
siderable extent.” There is abundance of 
other evidence throughout the Report 
which puts it beyond a doubt, that the 
wealthier classes were more corrupt than 
the poorer; and when I have called the 
attention of the House to the evidence of 
Mr.John Atkinson, one of the canvassers at 
this election, I am sure it will never con- 
sent to punish the poor and spare the 
wealthy. Every Gentleman who has read 
the evidence will recollect, that Mr. John 
Atkinson says, that he called upon a poor 
freeman, of the name of Thomas Sefton. 
This man had promised to vote for the 
Opposite party, but had not actually 
voted; asa matter of course, it became 
Mr. Atkinson’s duty, as a canvasser, to 
endeavour, by means of bribery, to seduce 
this man over to the side of his own 
party; Sefton refused to listen to any such 
proposal. Mr. Atkinson then offered him 
a bribe of 50/.; Sefton still refused to take 
it;—and it was not till, as Mr. Atkinson 
himself says, ‘‘ he had put him out of his 
way and worked upon his feelings,” that 
he could be prevailed with to break his 
former promise in consideration of this 
proffered bribe of 50/. And how does 
Mr. Atkinson tell the Committee that he 
did work upon this poor freeman’s feel- 
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ings? Why, he got the man’s wife to 
interfere, and it was only when she cried 
out to her husband, ‘‘Oh Thomas, look at 
my poor children,” that he could be in- 
duced to take the 50/. for his vote. Mr. 
Atkinson is then asked, if the man after 
this went willingly to vote? His reply 
was, ‘that he was terribly distressed in 
mind, so much so that he thought he 
would have fainted in his way to the 
hustings!!!” Is there, then, I ask, Sir, 
any comparison between the immorality 
of this poor man, and that of Mr. John 
Atkinson? And here I beg leave to re- 
mind the House, that when Mr, Atkinson 
is asked whether or not he lives in a 102, 
house, his reply is, that his house is worth 
a great deal more ;—he tells you too, by 
the way, that his father lives in a house 
worth above 50/., and yet he tells you 
also that he bribed his own father with a 
sum of 10/.; upon which he makes no 
other observation beyond “ that his father, 
like other men, was fond of money.” 
Where, then, is the justice of the Bill 
brought in by my hon. friend, when it 
screens this Mr. John Atkinson and his 
father in the enjoyment of all their rights 
and privileges, whilst it sacrifices these 
miserable victims of Mr. Atkinson’s cor- 
ruption? And let the House not fail to 
mark, that Mr. John Atkinson informs 
the Committee that, bad as he was, “ He 
was only one of a hundred,” or, in other 
words, that there were a hundred can- 
vassers who all did as he did ; yet all these 
are to escape, whilst the poor are to be 
punished, Sir, I have no wish to screen 
a single one of these poor freemen who 
can, by possibility, have gone astray. Let 
all be visited alike with the just resentment 
of this House, be they ever so poor or ever 
so rich, if they have done amiss. But, if 
we condescend to pry for corruption under 
the blue jacket of the common sailor and 
the smock frock of the day-labourer, let 
us not shrink from looking for it also under 
the broad cloth of the merchant, or even 
the magisterial robes of the ex- Mayors and 
Aldermen of Liverpool. And, sorry I am 
to say, Sir, that we find many who have 
been the first Magistrates of that town 
have been the foremost in instigating the 
inhabitants of Liverpool to acts of bribery 
and corruption; and, if they have done 
equal wrong, I would place the gentle- 
men, the merchants, and even the Ma- 
gistrates of that borough, side by side at 
the bar of justice with the common sailors 
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and the poorest artisans; and, if I brand 
one with disgrace, so will I put on the 
other also the stamp of corruption. The 
effect of the instruction I propose to place 
in your hands, Sir, will be to catch those 
550 freemen, consisting of the wealthy 
merchants, gentlemen, and shopkeepers of 
Liverpool, who are clearly proved by Mr. 
Pennington’s list, to have accepted bribes 
in 1830. In addition to these, I shall 
catch the captains, the lieutenants, and 
canvassers, to the amount of 168, who were 
the bribers; and these, together with the 
forty gentlemen composing the two Com- 
mittees on the adverse sides, will raise the 
number of freemen guilty either of bribing 
or of being bribed whom I should catch, 
but who are represented by the evidence 
before the Committee as persons who 
under my hon. friend’s Bill would still 
retain their franchise as 10/. householders. 
Equally with my hon. friend’s Bill the 
amendment will disfranchise the 1332 
poor freemen who have been proved guilty 
of bribery making altogether 2,090 per- 
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sons of those bribing or bribed in 1830} 


from whom I would take now and for 
ever the right of voting for Members of 
Parliament. I spare on the other hand, 
196 persons who have received their free- 
dom subsequently to the period when this 


bribery and corruption is alleged to have | 


taken place. I spare also the vested and 
actually enrolled. Every one of these 
rights (in all 1,996) I spare, and their 
possessors are men whom no one can 
accuse of having abused the elective fran- 
chise, for that best of all reasons that 
they had not then the power to exercise 
it. The whole result will be this, that 
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‘ tions of Members to serve in Parliament 
‘for that Borough, it is therefore right 
‘and expedient that the said freemen 
‘ should not vote or be entitled to vote at 
‘such elections. Be it enacted there- 
‘ fore.’— Sir, nothing could state better in 
point of principle than this, and one 
would have naturally concluded that the 
Bill would have proceeded to enact that 
none of those said persons so proved to 
have been guilty of gross bribery and 
corruption should vote or be entitled to 
vote hereafter at elections for Members of 
Parliament for the Borough of Liverpool ; 
—but quite the contrary, Sir, the enact- 
ing Clause of this extraordinary Bill pro- 
vides (as I have already shown) that a 
very large portion of those ‘‘ said corrupt 
freemen” shall have their votes secured 
to them though under a different title, 
whilst those who formed no part of the 
‘€ said corrupt freemen” are actually dis- 
franchised !!! Why, Sir, the reasoning 
of the Bill seems to be this ;—that 
because certain corrupt freemen referred 
to ought not to be entitled to vote, they 
shall be entitled to vote ;—whilst in their 
stead 1,996 innocent persons who form 
no part of those said corrupt freemen and 
who ought to be entitled to vote shall not 
be entitled to vote !!' I hope I have said 
enough to induce the House to consider 


' well before it adopts the Bill in the shape 
inchoate rights of those 1,800 apprentices | 


in which it now stands. I am satisfied 
that if it goes forth to the country that 
this House is prepared to enact laws of 
harshness and severity when it has to 
deal with the misdemeanours of the poor, 
and laws of tender regard and in- 


'dulgence, when it has to deal with the 


whilst the Bill before the House disfran- | 


chises existing and inchoate rights to the 
number of 4,627, the clause I mean to 
propose (in substitution for that in the 


side I allow no single culprit to escape | 
, ' Committee to omit the enacting Clause 
Before I put this Motion into your. 


me 


hands, Sir, 1 must request the attention 
of the House for a single moment to the 
preamble of the Bill as connected with 
the enacting Clause. The preamble of 
the Bill sets forth that, ‘ Whereas gross 
‘and notorious bribery and corruption 
‘ has been proved to have long prevailed 
‘ among the freemen of Liverpool at elec- 


same crimes in the rich, the people of 
England will lose all respect and con- 
fidence in our proceedings and regard our 
measures as measures of tyranny ;—-for 


' depend upon it, tyranny is not one whit 
Bill) will disfranchise only 3,432 rights, | 
being a less disfranchisement by 1,195 | 
than that of the Bill;—whilst on the other | 





the less oppressive, because it is exercised 
by numbers instead of being wielded by 
the hand of a single despot. I beg to 
move, Sir, that it be an instruction to the 


as it now stands, and to substitute this 
Clause—‘ That no person who shall have 
‘ become a burgess or freeman of the said 
‘ Borough of Liverpool prior to the Ist of 
‘ December, 1830, shall either as such 
‘burgess or freeman or in right of any 
‘ other franchise whatever, vote or be en- 
‘ titled to vote in the election of a Mem- 
‘ber or Members to serve in the present 
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‘or any future Parliament for the said 
* Borough.’ 

Mr. Hodgson did not think the noble 
Lord’s instruction was exactly like that 
which he had moved, and he could not 
support it. He could not consent to a 
proposal which would augment the punish- 
ment of the innocent. ; 

Mr. John O'Connell expressed his con- 
viction that to press the clause would 
endanger the Bill. 

Mr. Benett suggested, that if the noble 
Lord wished to punish John Atkinson, it 
would be competent for him to bring in @ 
Bill for that purpose. He hoped, how- 
ever, that if the noble Lord did take this 
step, he would not stop at Mr. John At- 
kinson, but go higher, and not stop till 
he found out where the money came from. 
This measure would take the poor free- 
men out of the way of temptation. 

Mr. Ewart Gladstone agreed with the 
noble Lord, that there should not be one 
law for the rich and another for the poor, 
and yet some hard cases would occur un- 
der the instruction moved by the noble 
Lord. There was one fact stated, amid 
the corruption of the Liverpool election, 
in the conduct of Mr. Yates, which, ina 
great measure, redeemed the open bribery. 
That gentleman thought it his duty, in the 
face of the people and the candidates, to 
state that, where such open and unblush- 
ing corruption was practised, he should 
not vote on either side. It would be hard 
on him, and others similarly cireumstanced, 
to be excluded from the franchise. The 
instruction of the noble Lord would not 
deal equally with the poor and with the 
rich. It dealt more severely with the lat- 
ter, as it precluded the right of franchise 
which they might otherwise hereafter ac- 
quire—an acquisition which, it was well 
known, the poor man could not contem- 
plate ; and thus the penal portion of the 
instruction would, in one way, be incapa- 
ble of affecting him, 

Lord Sandon was understood to say, 
that no proof of bribery against 850 of the 
freemen had been substantiated, and yet 
the House cheered at the prospect of 
punishing these innocent men. 

Mr. Wason maintained, that there was 
no evidence before the House to show 
these 850 persons had not been bribed, 

Lord Sandon said, that as this was a 
question of fact, he would leave it to the 
House to decide, from experience, which 
of the two, the hon. Member or himself, 
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was most likely to be cautious in making 
assertions on the subject ? 

Mr. Wason would ask the noble Lord 
either to point out that page of the Report 
which bore out his statements, or he would 
tell him, that his insinuation was what no 
honourable man would have given utter- 
ance to. 

The Speaker ; Lam quite sure, that the 
hon. Member did not mean to express 
what his language would imply, and he 
must explain to the House what he meant 
by the employment of those phrases. 

Mr. Wason: 1 throw myself on the 
House. The noble Lord insinuated, that 
I was not as worthy of belief as the noble 
Lord. That insinuation, Sir, in deference 
to you as Chairman, though I may differ 
with you individually, in this House I treat 
lightly, but out of this House the noble 
Lord knows how I would treat it. 

The Speaker: The hon. Member speaks 
Parliamentarily, when he says, that the 
deference he pays is not to me but to the 
Chair. The interference I venture on on 
this occasion is a part of my duty as speak- 
ing in the name of the House. I now call 
on the hon. Member to explain language 
which is certainly most unparliamentary, 
and to say what he meant by the ambi- 
guous sort of threat he threw out, which 
the hon. Member knows is never suffered 
in this House to pass without notice. 

Mr. Wason.—Sir, I did not say that I 
objected to you personally, but not to the 
Chair. I never made that statement, and 
I am sure, Sir, that you must have attri- 
buted such a statement to me unwillingly. 

The Speaker.—The hon. Member must 
go further. He must explain to the House 
what he did say, and what he meant by the 
ambiguous threat he threw out. 

Mr. Wason.—That was not the point 
which I [‘* Order, order,” ‘* Chair, 
chair.”] The hon. member for North- 
ampton may, in that cheer, call ‘* Chair, 
chair,” if he pleases. What am I to do? 
I was about to repeat the words I used 
before, and the hon, Member calls out, 
“Chair, chair.” The words [ used were 
these—that if the noble Lord meant to 
insinuate that my statement were not as 
worthy of belief as his own, no honourable 
man would have been guilty of such an 
insinuation; and, I think, that in saying 
this, I use as mild an expression as can 
be employed to throw back the insinua- 
tion. 

The Speaker.—That is not the question, 
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I called on the hon. Member to explain, 
and I am sure he will respond to the call. 
He knows what that call means, and if 
he does not answer it, I must then name 
him to the House, and he knows what the 
consequences of my naming will be. The 
hon. Member says he throws himself on 
the House. It is from no personal feel- 
ing that IL interfere. The hon. Member 
undertakes to put an interpretation on the 
language of another in stating himself 
convinced that an insinuation against his 
honour was intended. That has been con- 
tradicted. [‘*No,zno,” and cries of Order,” 
while Mr. Wason made a movement as if 
intending to rise.| Iam glad to see the 
hon. Member prepared to rise, which he 
was not before. I heard the noble Lord 
express the negative. The hon. Member, 
however, has repeated the same injurious 
terms which he used before, and concluded 
by expressing an ambiguous threat. On 
both these points I call on him to say what 
he did mean. 

Mr. Wason.—I think I now understand 
the position in which I am placed, which 
Idid not before, for I did not hear the | 
denial of the noble Lord. If the noble} 
Lord will rise in his place and say, as a 
gentleman, in the face of this House, that 
he did not mean to convey any such insi- | 
nuation as I had inferred from his Jan- | 
guage, I shall readily apologize for any- 
thing I have said. 

Lord Sandon said, as he was appealed 
to, he would repeat what he had said. | 
He said that he would Jeave it to the 
House, from experience, to judge which 
was, he or the hon. Member, the more | 
likely to be cautious in his assertions. | 
He was alluding to a former assertion of 
the hon. Member respecting the Mayor 
and Town Clerk of Liverpool, and when | 
he (Lord Sandon) denied the correctness | 
of those remarks, and the hon. Member } 
maintained them, he (Lord Sandon) said, 
that the assertions were not so cautious as | 
to induce the House to believe the hon. | 
Member before him (Lord Sandon), He 
meant to cast no imputation on the hon. | 
Member’s honour. 

Mr. Wason said, so careful was he not } 
to insinuate anything against the Mayor 
and Corporation of Liverpool on the occa- 
sion referred to, that he actually read his 
statements from the printed evidence, and 
had tired the House with the documents. 
But the noble Lord had not yet given the 
explanation which he ought, Let him give 
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his word as a gentleman that he intended 
no offensive insinuation. 

Mr. Bulwer: The noble Lord said 
that the interpretation should not be put 
upon his words which the hon. member, 
for Ipswich put on them; he hoped that 
would be satisfactory. 

Mr. Wason: If the noble Lord said he 
did not mean to insult him, then he would 
tender an apology. 

Lord George Bentinck’s Motion was 
negatived, and the House went into Com- 
mittee. The clauses of the Bill were read 
and agreed to, and the House resumed. 


Leamington Petition. 


LEAMINGTON Petition — ALLEGED 
Breacu or Privirece.] Mr. Tancred 
in moving ‘‘ that Counsel or Agents be ad- 
mitted to be heard before the Committee 
on the Leamington petition in support of 
the petition presented by certain inhabi- 
tants of Leamington Spa, on the 11th 
instant,” wished briefly to state the cir- 
cumstances out of which the motion arose. 
A petition had been presented some time 
ago from a numerous body of persons, 
representing themselves as inhabitant 
rate-payers of Leamington Spa, in favour 


'of having the elective franchise of War- 


wick extended tothat town. Many of the 
signatures to that petition had been im- 
pugned as forgeries. Some of the parties 
who had signed that petition had pre- 


sented another yesterday, alleging that 
| ¢ ‘ 7 : 
the former was genuine, and offering to 


prove that fact. What he had now to 
move was, that these parties be heard by 
their counsel or agents before that Com- 
mittee in support of their petition. 

The Speaker, in putting the Motion, put 
it in the usual form—* that the parties be 
heard by their counsel or agents so far 
as their interests were concerned.” 

Mr. Tancred said, that the object of 
the petitioners was to have an opportunity 
of proving that the whole of the signatures 
to the first petition were genuine. 

The Speaker expressed a doubt as to 
how far the petitioners could, according 
to the forms of the House, be allowed to 
appear by counsel or agents before the 
Committee in any other character than that 
of merely advocating their own interests. 

Mr. Tancred repeated his former remark, 
adding that justice to the parties who 
signed the former, as well as the present 
petition, would not be done, unless they 
were allowed to prove that the allegations 
against them were unfounded, 
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The Speaker remarked, that the whole 
case was one of the most extraordinary 
which had come before Parliament within 
his recollection. When the former pe- 
tition was presented, it was stated by the 
hon, and learned member for Dover (Mr. 
Halcombe) that the petition was a fraud 
upon the House, that it contained the 
names of parties alleged to be residents in 
Leamington, who had no existence there, 
and that the names of others who were re- 
sident had been put to it without their 
knowledge or consent. A Committee had 
subsequentl’” been appointed to inquire 
respecting that petition ; but it seemed to 
him that great difficulty would be to be 
encountered in going into the case of 
every party who signed the petition. 

Mr. Tancred said, that the petitioners 
whose petition had been presented on the 
11th offered, if allowed, to prove that the 
whole of the signatures to the former pe- 
tition were genuine. 

The Speaker said, that that would no 
doubt relieve the House from some part 
of the difficulty, but not from the whole. 
Every turn which the case took presented 
a new and singular feature. Supposing 
that these petitioners could give the evi- 
dence they stated, still it was doubtful 
whether they could be allowed to be heard 
before the Committee, merely as amici 
curie, and beyond their own interests. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that his attention 
had been called to this subject in an un- 
expected manner. He had found by the 
votes that his name, in his absence, had 
been placed on the Committee to inquire 
respecting the first petition from Leaming- 
ton, in which it was alleged that a fraud 
had been practised on the House. He 
attended the Committee, and inquired for 
the parties who made the charge, and who 
were to adduce the evidence in its sup- 
port. He was answered by the Chairman 
of the Committee (Mr. Halcombe) that he 
it was who made the charge, and he 
would call evidence to prove it. He had 
understood, that the charge had rested on 
something to be brought forward by some 
parties who had petitioned to be allowed 
to prove the alleged fraud; but he found 
that that was not the case, and that the 
hon. member for Dover was the only party 
appearing to conduct the prosecution of 
the affair. Now, as to the Motion forthe 
appointment of counsel to be heard on the 
part of the petitioners, and who would 
probably claim to be heard on matters not 
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connected with the immediate interests of 
the parties for whom they appeared, 
he agreed that that would be only to 
increase the difficulty; but he felt that if 
the Committee were to proceed with the 
inquiry, it would be impossible that they 
could do so unless they were assisted by 
agents whose local knowledge made them 
familiar with facts and circumstances as 
to the alleged signatures, with which the 
members of the Committee could not be 
supposed to be acquainted. He fully ad- 
mitted that the House was placed in a 
difficulty by the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, which if it were to go fully into the 
allegations made, must consume a great 
deal of time, and involve a very consider- 
able expense. It would, however, be for 
the House toconsider whether the present 
was a course in which they ought to pro- 
ceed. 

The Speaker would remind the House 
of the circumstances under which the 
Committee had been appointed. When 
the hon. member for Dover first mentioned 
the subject as a breach of privilege, he 
applied to him (the Speaker) to know 
whether it were not a case which ought to 
take precedence of all other business. 
He informed the hon. Member that it was 
one of those cases into which the House 
would inquire if brought before it; but 
the question was put, whether or not there 
had been any petition presented com- 
plaining of this alleged breach of privilege, 
and the answer of the hon. member for 
Dover was in the affirmative. It was then, 
of course, the impression of the House 
that such a petition was before it, but on 
further inquiry it turned out that no such 
petition had been presented. This fact 
of course created a great difficulty as re- 
garded the course which should be taken 
in the proposed inquiry. As to the ap- 
pointment of counsel, the right hon. 
Gentleman repeated the difficulty which 
would occur in admitting them to act for 
parties as amici curie. 

Mr. Abercromby remarked, that another 
difficulty in the case arose from the fact 
that the claim of the petitioners now be- 
fore the House did not rest on any pe- 
tition which impugned -their former pe- 
tition, but on the speech of a Member of 
that House in his place. How the House 
could proceed in a matter which was in 
effect a claim to be heard in reply to a 
speech within its own walls he would not 
decide ; but it certainly placed the Com- 
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mittee in a new situation, and one which 
added in no slight degree to the embar- 
rassment as to the mode of conducting its 
inquiries. 

The Speaker here suggested, that prob- 
ably the better course would be, to ad- 
journ the debate on this Motion until the 
meeting of this House the next day, when 
they might have an opportunity of recon- 
sidering the original proposition. 

Mr. Spring Rice thought the suggestion 
was one which the House ought to adopt, 
for if it should appear that the ground- 
work of the appointment of the Committee 
had failed, they might then consider the 
propriety of rescinding the original Motion. 

Mr. ‘Aglionby asked whether the House 
could retrace its steps in the appointment 
of the Committee, if it should be found 
that that appointment had taken place 
under a misconception as to the present- 
ation of a petition, which petition, in fact, 
had no existence? 

The Speaker hoped that hon. Members 
would not retire under the notion, that he 
had stated that this Committee had been 
appointed under the misrepresentation that 
a petition on the subject had been pre- 
sented ; for undoubtedly the House had 
a right to appoint the Committee even 
though no petition complaining of a breach 
of privilege had been presented. He had 
felt it his duty to put the House in pos- 
session of the fact, that when the hon. 
Member complained in his place of a breach 
of privilege, the question was asked whe- 
ther that complaint rested on any petition 
presented to the House stating the fact, 
and the answer of the hon. member for 
Dover, was in the affirmative. It ap- 
peared, however, on inquiry, that in that 
answer the hon. member for Dover was 
mistaken, 

The further debate on the subject was 
adjourned till the next day. 
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Coxtece oF Puysicians.] The Earl 
of Durham wished to call the attention of 
the House to a Petition of which he had 
given notice, and which he conceived to 
be well deserving of their Lordships’ 
serious consideration. It was a Petition 
from the Physicians practising in London 
under the title of Licentiates. As he 
should move, that the Petition be read at 
length, he should only state in general 
that it complained of the bye laws of the 
College of Physicians, which excluded 
Licentiates from their share in the go- 
vernment of the College, in the emolu- 
ments of it, and in the privileges attached 
to it, and prayed for a general inquiry 
into, and remedy of, the existing bad state 
of the law relating to the medical pro- 
fession. He had also a Petition from the 
practising Surgeons and Apothecaries ofthe 
Metropolis on a similar subject, which he 
should present on a future occasion. The 
Petition he now held in his hand was signed 
by seventy-six Licentiate Physicians, being 
more than one-half of those who practised 
in London. In the College-list of 1832, 
there were 126 Fellows of the College and 
272 Licentiates. Of those, sixty-five Fel- 
lows and 138 Licentiates were in London. 
These together made up a number of 203, 
and out of that number 180 only prac- 
tised in London and within seven miles 
round it, in which the population amount- 
ed to 1,500,000 persons. With a view 
of forming some opinion on the subject, it 
would be curious to know the proportion 
of Physicians in Berlin and Paris, as com- 
pared to the population of those cities, 
and then to see whether the opinion was 
borne out, that the effect of the bye laws 
of the College of Physicians was to pre- 
vent London from enjoying a sufficient 
supply of medical men of the first rank 
and class. The propositions were these : 
—In Berlin, where there was a population 
of 249,000, there were 228 Physicians. 
In Paris, where the population amounted 
to 935,000, there were 925 Physicians ; 
while, in London, where the population 
was 1,500,000, there were only 180 prac- 
tising Physicians. Again, in Berlin there 
were 174 surgeons and apothecaries; in 
Paris there were 159; and in London 
2,000. It was not now a question whe- 
ther there were too many surgeons and 
apothecaries, but whether the demand of 
the people for medical aid of the first 
order was fully complied with, and whe- 
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sicians did not compel the people to have 
recourse to an inferior grade of practi- 
tioners. There were throughout the rest 
of the country 150 Physicians who were 
members of the College; and twenty-five 
Licentiates for the whole of England and 
Wales. The complaints against the laws 
now regulating the medical profession were, 
that no person could practise in London 
unless he had passed an examination at 
the College, and that no person could 
pass an examination there unless he had 
graduated at Oxford or Cambridge, where 
the medical schools were of an inferior 
kind; that the College did not possess 
the power of protecting those whom it 
licensed, for that its Statutes were not 
penal; that any person whatever might 
practise as a surgeon; that with respect 
to that branch of the profession, there was 
required an Act similar to that passed in 
1815, with regard to apothecaries, in 
which branch great improvements had 
taken place since the passing of the Act 
in question. The petition went on to 
state, that the Charter was granted in the 
tenth year of the reign of Henry 8th. ; 
that the restrictions imposed on that 
Charter were proper enough at the time it 
was granted, but that the bye laws which 
had since been made were of such a 
nature, that the original intention and 
object of the Charter were evaded. The 
result of these bye laws he believed to be, 
that the bulk of the medical men of the 
highest skill and attainments had been 
excluded from those advantages and _pri- 
vileges, the enjoyment of which was 
unjustly confined to a very small number. 
In consequence of this exclusion, dissen- 
sions had arisen in the medical profession, 
and the people were deprived of enjoying 
all the benefit that the advanced state of 
medical science ought to be able to confer 
upon them. In the 300 years during 
which the Charter had been in existence, 
the College of Physicians had only pub- 
lished eighteen volumes of their trans- 
actions, while on the Continent the 
Medical and Chirurgical bodies answering 
to our College of Physicians, had, during 
the last thirty years, published eighty 
volumes of transactions. It was only on 
public grounds that he had brought this 
subject under the consideration of their 
Lordships, for in private he knew and 
esteemed some of the members of the 
College of Physicians, in whose hands 
these bye laws placed the enjoyment of 
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what he conceived to be unjust and im- 
proper privileges. He thought there ought 
to be a less restricted right of admission 
to all the privileges of the College, and a 
power of exercising a superintendence 
over its management, and that there 
should be added to the list of its privi- 
leged members a sufficient supply of the 
vest and purest names of the profession. 
He moved that the Petition be brought up 
and read. 

The Petition having been read, 

Viscount Melbourne, without giving 
any opinion on this subject, owed it to 
the medical body-at large to say, that he 
was satisfied that a general inquiry into 
the laws of the medical profession was 
highly expedient, and that considerable 
advantages might be expected from it. 
He did not, however, see that there was 
any actual necessity for their Lordships 
to enter into such an inquiry, since a 
Committee had been appointed in the 
House of Commons to take the whole 
matter into consideration. If, however, 
his noble friend was desirous of embark- 
ing in an inquiry of the same kind, and 
would himself undertake the task of 
conducting it, he should offer a Motion 
for appointing a Committee, no opposi- 
tion. 

The Earl of Durham did not know 
whether the medical body would or would 
not be satisfied with the inquiry establish- 
ed by the House of Commons. When 
they came to him to ask him to present 
this petition, he stated the fact of the 
appointment of a Committee in the House 
of Commons, but they did not on that 
account withdraw their petition to the 
House of Lords, but desired that their 
case should be brought under the con- 
sideration of their Lordships’ House. 

Lord Ellenborough had no objection 
whatever to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, but, from the statement made by 
the noble Lord opposite, it appeared to 
him that this grievance was rather of an 
individual, than of a public nature; but 
he must, in justice to the medical pro- 
fession of this metropolis, say, that whe- 
ther chiefly composed of men of the higher 
or the inferior classes of the profession, 
they appeared to be more successful in 
their treatment of diseases than the medi- 
cal professors of the cities with which 
they had been compared, for the average 
mortality in London was much smaller 
than in either Berlin or Paris, The aver- 
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age mortality in London was supposed to 
be one in forty; in Paris it was one in 
thirty-two, and in Berlin one in thirty- 
five. 

The Earl of Durham observed, that if 
the argument of the noble Lord was push- 
ed to its full extent, the whole of the 
medical profession ought to be composed 
of apothecaries. 

Lord Ellenborough was happy to say 
that he was not competent, from his own 
experience, to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject, as he had never consulted a Physician 
in his life. 

The Petition was laid on the Table. 
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the Established Church—By Sir Henry HARDINGE, 
from Launceston, for Relief from Taxation; and by Mr. 
BeiLtey THomsoN, from Bridlington, to the same effect.— 
By Sir Joun Jounstone, from the Medical Practitioners 
of Scarborough, holding Edinburgh Diplomas, for the Re- 
peal of the Apothecaries Act.—By Mr. WILBRAHAM, 
Guest, Wynn, and Alderman Woop, from the Dissenters 
of several Places,—for Relief.—By Sir HENRY PARNELI 
and Mr. Murray, from Dundee and Leith,—for the Re- 
peal of the Reciprocity of Duties Act.—By Mr. O'Dwyer, 
from four Places, against Tithes; and for the Repeal of 
the Union.—By Mr. Curte!s, from two Places, for the 
Abolition of Slavery.—By Mr. TALzot, from Glamorgan- 
shire, against any Alteration in the Corn Laws; and from 
the Shipowners of Sunderland, for a Continuance of the 
Protecting Duty on the Exportation of Coal.—By Mr. 


Briscog, from several Parishes, for the Repeal of the | 


House and Window Taxes.—By Mr. GitLon, from Fal- 
kirk, for the Repeal of the Duty on Baltic Timber; and 
from Fruchie, for the Exclusion of the Bishops from the 
House of Lords.—By Mr. A. JOHNSTON, from several 
Places, against the Tithes on Fish levied at Leith and 
Newhaven.—By Sir H. PARNELL, from the Carters of 
Dundee, for the Repeal of the Tax on Horses.—By Mr. 
S. LEFEvRE, from the Coroners of Southampton, for an 
Augmentation of their Fees.—By Mr. O’Dwver, from 
Drogheda, for an Inquiry into the State of the Corpora- 
tion of that Town.—By Mr. Curteis, from a Number of 
Places, against Tithes—By Colonel Leiru Hay, Sir 
H. PARNELL, and Messrs. C. FerGusson, GiLuon, and A. 
JouNnstTon, from a Number of Places,—for the Abolition 
of Lay Patronage in Seotland.— By Sir OswaLp Mostey, 
and Messrs, H. HuGHes, and PENDARVEs, from several 
Places,—for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.— 
By Sir CHARLES Biunt, Colonel Epwarps, Sir OswaLp 
Mos.tey, Sir T. FREEMANTLE, Sir H. VERNEY, and 
Messrs. PENDARVES, GREENE, BAINES, Grote, H. 
Curreis, DurFieLp, Potrer, Briscogz, Forster, 
Tynte, THICKNESSE, Harpy, TALrot, C. BuLLer, 
and Sir GrorGe STAUNTON, from a Number of Congre- 
gations of Dissenters,—for Relief. 


Merroporiran Poutce.] Mr. Clay 
presented a Petition from the parish of 
St. George, in the county of Middlesex, 
complaining of the institution of the me- 
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tropolitan police, as being at variance 
with the principles of the British consti- 
tution. He did not think it right at pre- 
sent to enter into any discussion of the 
merits of this force. This petition, as well 
as other circumstances, showed that great 
dislike for the force prevailed throughout 
a considerable portion of the metropolis. 
He believed, however, that there were 
many parishes in the metropolis where 
this feeling did not exist to the same 
extent. It was his own opinion that, with 
proper regulations, the force might be 
made a valuable institution, and it had 
very great advantage over the old watch 
system, in possessing the power of acting 
with combined strength. Nothing was 
more necessary than that a force estab- 
lished for purposes such as these, should 
have the goodwill, confidence, and support 
of the community amongst whom they 
were placed, and for whose benefit and 
protection they were established. The 
efficiency of such an establishment must 
depend in a great measure upon its pos- 
sessing the confidence of the public. 

Sir Samuel Whalley thought it very 
desirable that the Government should 
turn its attention to diminish the expense 
of the metropolitan police. It was an 
efficient force, and he believed, that the 
principal cause of the dislike entertained 
towards it in the metropolis, was the 
great increase of the parochial expenses 
since its institution, He was glad to see 
the noble Lord, the Under Secretary for 
the Home Department in his place, as he 
might have an opportunity of removing an 
apprehension which was very generally 
felt abroad, that the Committee which 
had been appointed this Session, to in- 
quire into the constitution, management, 
and expenditure of the police, was not 
fairly formed. Neither of the members 
for Westminster was upon that Commit- 
tee. Nor was he, although he represented 
two of the most populous parishes in the 
metropolis. His learned colleague, in- 
deed, had been put upon the Committee, 
but that Gentleman had not half the 
leisure to devote tu the inquiry that he 
had. 

Viscount Howick denied, that there was 
anything unfair in the manner in which 
the Committee had been appointed. Last 
Session a Committee had been named, to 
which not the slightest objection had 
been made. The Committee had pro- 
ceeded to investigate, but were unable ‘ia 
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bring their labours to a close; and, in 
pursuance of the recommendation of that 
Committee, another had been appointed, 
and he (Lord Howick) had copied the list 
of last Session, merely substituting fur the 
names of three or four Gentlemen, who 
were unable to attend, the names of other 
persons, who, he had reason to believe, 
would attend. He thought, therefore, 
that the assertion of the hon. member for 
Marylebone, relative to the appointment 
of that Committee, was unfair and un- 
called for. The statement made by the 
same hon. Member, with respect to the 
expense of the police force, he must also 
say, was a little premature, as he could 
assure the House that that establishment 
had been managed with the greatest 
economy. Any person who looked to the 
services rendered by that body, would at 
once admit that the money it cost had 
not been thrown away. 

Colonel Evans did not think the expla- 
nation of the noble Lord very satisfac- 
tory; but he was bound to thank the 
noble Lord for not having taken up his 
time, by putting him upon the Committee. 
He should not be the less acceptable to 
his constituents, and especially to the 
popular party, for not having been ap- 
pointed by the Government upon a single 
Committee. There was a Committee last 
year upon East-Indian affairs, and he was 
excluded from it, although, there was but 
one other military man who knew as much 
of India as he (Colonel Evans) knew. 
Again, there was a Committee upon the 
military establishments, and from that 
also, the Ministers did him the honour to 
exclude him, though that could not be 
on account of his want of experience. He 
had, therefore, to thank the noble Lord 
for giving him that opportunity of showing 
that there could be but little reason for 
the supposition, which he had understood 
was beginning to prevail, that he was 
about to ally himself to the Government. 
But, still he thought that it was, to say 
the least of it, indiscreet to exclude the 
metropolitan Members from an inquiry in 
which the metropolis was so much con- 
cerned. However, for his own part, he 
could only thank the noble Lord for 
having spared him a duty, to which, if it 
had devolved upon him, he would have 
given his best attention. He entirely 
concurred in what had been said by the 
hon. member for the Tower Hamlets, and 
he knew, that throughout the whole of 
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the metropolis, there was a feeling towards 
the police, similar to that expressed by 
the petitioners. That feeling was not 
political—and, it was admitted, that the 
police was an efficient force. But a 
great jealousy was felt, that so large a 
military body, uniting, too, a system of 
espionage with their military character, 
should be under an irresponsible control, 
and at the disposal of the Minister for the 
time. The expense, too, was a great 
matter of objection. He did not know 
what was the object of the Committee. 
He believed that it had been appointed 
before he and the hon. member for Mary- 
lebone had been returned—but he thought 
that they ought to have been added to it 
since. He did not know what was its ob- 
ject; but, he knew that it was the prac- 
tice of Government, when it wanted to be 
proved that a strong feeling abroad was 
unfounded, to form a Committee of per- 
sons favourable to the views of the Go- 
vernment. But, from what he had seen 
of the noble Lord’s (Lord Howick’s) po- 
litical conduct, he believed that, if the 
noble Lord gave his attention to the sub- 
ject, he would make considerable improve- 
ments in the system. He did not believe 
that any desire was felt to return to the 
old system of the watch, but to place the 
police under some local control. 

Sir Robert Peel reminded the House 
that the Committee had been appointed 
at the suggestion of the hon. member for 
Middlesex ; and, as to its composition, he 
was sure, there could be no objection to 
placing upon it either of the hon. Mem- 
bers, or any other hon. Member who ex- 
pressed a desire to be upon it. But he 
hoped the House would suspend its judg- 
ment, both upon the expense and the 
administration of the metropolitan police, 
till the Report of the Committee was 
made. It was denounced as an expensive 
force; but the term “expensive” was 
relative, and, in order to find out its value 
in the present case, they must first inquire 
whether the number of the men employed 
was greater than was necessary to preserve 
the peace of the metropolis. They must 
next ascertain whether their dress was too 
expensive, or the pay higher than it ought 
to be; or whether it was made a source 
of patronage, which he was sure it was 
not, the object being to secure as efficient 
persons as possible. If it should be found 
upon inquiry, that efficient men could be 
secured for less pay, he was sure there 
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could be no desire on the part of the 
Committee to maintain it at its present 
amount. At the same time, he must ob- 
serve, that it was exceedingly desirable 
that the pay should be such as to preserve 
them from the necessity of enlisting only 
scamps into the service. The police ought 
to be men of respectability, for they were 
intrusted with the discharge of a very 
great and most important duty, and were 
often called upon to exercise considerable 
discretion. It was essential, he thought, 
that the Government should be responsi- 
ble for the direction of the police, which 
it could not be, if the parochial authorities 
were permitted to interfere with it. In- 
deed, if that took place, all the responsi- 
bility would be destroyed, for the Com- 
missioners could not be responsible, the 
Government could not be responsible, nor 
in times of commotion or turbulence 
would it be possible to make a number of 
separate and distinct parochial authorities 
responsible for not acting together with 
uniformity of purpose and object. Con- 
sidering, at the same time, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government defrayed a portion, 
and that not a small one, of this force, it 
was not unreasonable for it, on that score, 
to claim the control which it possessed. 
He would, however, suggest to the noble 
Lord, to place upon the Committee any 
Gentleman who expressed a desire to that 
effect, of course not allowing those who 
had peculiar views to obtain an unjust 
preponderance. 

Major Beauclerk said, the petitioners 
did not complain of the efficiency of the 
police force; they objected to the expense, 
and they called upon Government to look 
into this expense. He thought that this 
was a most reasonable request. They 
said too, that ii ought not to be under the 
control of the Home-Office, and in that he 
fully concurred. He contended that it 
was a most dangerous principle to allow 
the force to be under the control of the 
Home Department. He admitted, that, 
under the right hon. Gentleman’s admin- 
istration, or even under the present Go- 
vernment, it might not be dangerous to 
allow such a force to be under the control 
of the Home-Office, but the time might 
come when it would be most dangerous 
to allow the Home-Office to have any such 
powerful control whatever over the metro- 
politan police. He believed, that a Cen- 
tral Board chosen from all the parishes 
would be the better course to adopt, 
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giving it full power over the men ; and he 
was sure, that greater attention would be 
paid to the expense arising out of the 
maintenance of this force, by a Board 
consisting of individuals selected from the 
various parishes, than by the Government. 
He did not, nor did the petitioners, say 
that these men were too well paid. On 
the contrary, he believed that many bad 
men obtained an entrance into the force 
in consequence of the pay not being suf- 
ficient to induce men of good character to 
accept situations in it. But he com- 
plained, that there were too many men 
belonging to the police, and the number 
could be lessened, without the efficiency 
of the force being in the slightest degree 
impaired. 

Mr. Cayley said, that 60,0002. had 
been voted last year for the maintenance 
of a force which was created for purely 
local purposes. He thought that the 
country at large ought not to be saddled 
with a tax from which it derived no benefit. 
He did not mean to deny the utility of 
such an establishment in the Metropolis, 
but he thought the expense ought to be 
borne by the inhabitants. 

Mr. Hawes said, that the Committee of 
last year were unanimous in their approval 
of the manner in which the metropolitan 
police was regulated, not only in the 
economical management of the funds ap- 
propriated to that service, but also of the 
excellent system of discipline under which 
the men were governed. The only im- 
provement which the Committee thought 
might be effected, was that of giving the 
sole control of the force to the Commis- 
sioners, and taking it from under the 
control of the Home-Office. 

Sir Henry Hardinge was of opinion, 
that the police corps and the Commis- 
sioners should be under the control of 
the Government; but, at the same time, 
he thought that the selection of men, and 
all matters of discipline and internal man- 
agement, should be under the control 
of the Commissioners, and not be inter- 
fered with by the Government. Indeed, 
that was what he understood was to be 
the case when the force was established. 
In cases of meetings of Trades’ Unions 
and other bodies, from which riots might 
be apprehended, it was necessary that the 
Government should have some control 
over the force, otherwise it would place too 
high a responsibility on the Commissioners. 

Petition laid on the Table. 
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Bisuors in PariraMENt.] Mr. Rippon 
rose to move for leave to bring ina 
Rill for relieving the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Established Church from 
their Legislative and Judicial Duties in 
the House of Peers. The hon. Member 
spoke to the following effect:—I am aware 
than an appeal to the indulgent considera- 
tion of this House may be deemed the 
customary preface of every unpractised 
Member; but I can truly aver, that looking 
to the importance of the subject [ am about 
to bring under its notice, and knowing the 
fecbleness of my ability to do justice to its 
merits, IT am only sustained in my under- 
taking by a reliance on that generous and 
impartial feeling, which will not under- 
estimate the worthiness of a measure by 
reason of the inefficient arguments of its 
humble proposer. I am not incited by 
desire of popularity, or love of novelty. I 
offer this proposition with a sincere and 
long-formed conviction of its necessity and 
its justice. I wish to irritate no private 
feelings, I desire to enlist no party passion. 
I will endeavour to state my opinions 
calmly, fairly, and briefly. It is unnecessary 
at this day to cite authorities showing the 
propriety of Church Reform, but I cannot 
forb ar calling the attention of the House 
to the opinions of one for whose Conservative 
wisdom they will entertain sincere respect 
—I mean Lord Bacon—who, when ad- 
dre-sing his Royal Master on the “better 
pacification and edification of the Church 
of Englan?,” thus expresses himself ;—“ I 
would only ask why the civil state should 
be purged and restored by good and whole- 
some laws, made every third or fourth 
year, in Parliament assembled, devising 
remedies as fast as time breedeth mischief, 
and contrariwise, the ecclesiastical state 
should still continue upon the dregs of 
time, and receive no alteration now for 
these forty five years and more?” Two 
hundred years, Sir, have since passed away, 
and the Establishment continues “upon the 
dregs of time;” a revolt has now taken 
place in the minds of men ; the intelligent 
community loudly demand a reforin in the 
Church Establishment, and it is the duty 
of this !!ouse to examine into that institu- 
tion, and mike it satisfactory to the views 
of the people. TI maintain, Sir, that it is 
the first duty of Civil Government to afford 
satisfaction to those by whose voluntary 
obedience It is instituted and maintained, 
and never to forget the immense importance 
of timely concession. Observe the signs 
of growing discontent ; reform your system 
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before the period of agitation arrives, for 
then it may be done with more effect and 
with a better grace. Remember the Re- 
formation advanced by the determined 
non-compliance of its supporters, and be 
assured, that no resistance to national 
grievance is so invincible as a calm resolu- 
tion not to obey. I will not fatigue the 
patience of the House by referring to 
periods long passed by. I will not consider 
whether the right of Bishops to sit in 
Parliament is by prescription, or in respect 
of fictional baronies. I will not discuss 
whether they sat in the Saxon Courts as 
Judges or as Peace-makers. I will not 
debate the Clerical position, that the Lords 
Spiritual at this day form a third and 
independent estate in the other House of 
Parliament ; I will not search the records 
of history to discover a precedent for my 
present measure. Time, Sir, changes the 
position of cireumstances, and it also in- 
creases the capacity of the human mind to 


judge soundly on public affairs; for this 


reason, therefore, I prefer the judgment of 
our own age to that of any by-gone period. 
I must entreat the House to bear in mind 
this one important fact, that the superior 
knowledge and education of the clergy in 
all countries and at all times have enabled 
them to maintain a delusive influence over 
an ignorant and superstitious people ; and 
formerly in this country, when the Laity 
gave little consideration but to feats of 
arms and hospitality—when nobles were 
unlettered, and Kings could scarcely sign 
their names, the Clergy became desirable, 
if not necessary, adjutors in Civil Govern. 
ment. From the time of Beckett to that 
of Sir Thomas More, a period of nearly 
450 years, the office of Chancellor, or Lord 
Keeper, the highest civil office in the state, 
was filled almost uniformly by an ecclesi- 
astic, and prior to the Reformation there 
sat in the other House of Parliament two 
Archbishops, twenty-four Bishops, twenty- 
six or twenty-seven mitred Abbots, and two 
Priors—in all, a body of fifty-four or fifty. 
five ecclesiastical persons, nearly equalling 
in their number the temporal nobility of 
that time. The cause which formerly 
warranted this practice exists no longer. 
That which was then desirable is now 
useless, and if continued will become 
dangerous. I offer this as a first step in 
Church Reform. I consider that it is our 
duty to begin with the heads of the Estab. 
lishment, and thus show to the inferior 
clergy our impartiality and our justice ; by 
this means we shall strengthen the effect 
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of our future measures in regard to them, 
by evidence of our sincere and honest course 
in respect of the hierarchy. I ask this 
House, Sir, to consider and decide whether 
it be meet and useful that the heads of a 
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Christian Church, whose duty it is to retire | 


from the world, not meddling in affairs of 
State, whose profession is humility, whose 
denouncement hath been the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world—is it proper 
that such should be made agents in political 
affairs, and clothed with temporal splendor? 
—is it right to impose legislative duties 
upon those who are set apart from the rest 
of the people for the service of God, whose 
proper business is the care of the churches 
committed to their charge? What are 
the crying evils of the present system? 
—Pluralities, non-residence, and unequal 
distribution of wealth. You create a 
plurality of duties by placing political 
power in the hands of spiritual teachers. 
You cause non-residence by requiring the 
absence of the overseer from his diocese 
to attend his dutics in Parliament; and 
by the same act you afford an excuse for 
the unequal apportionment of wealth ; by 
the ever ready plea of extraordinary ex- 
penses created by this political abduction ; 
you bring them, bedizened with the splen- 
dor of title, to mix in the amusements of 
a metropolis—to mingle in the plots and 
jobs of Government intrigue ; you tempt 
them to gratify pride, avarice, luxury, and 
indolence ; you shower wealth and splendor 
upon them ; you forget they are but men. 
Before I proceed further with my objections, 
I will, with the leave of the House, examine 
the merits of that argument ever employed 
in defence of the practice of Bishops sitting 
in the House of Lords, that by so doing 
they represent the Clergy, and thus watch 
over the spiritual and temporal interests of 
the Church. In the first place, let me ask, 
are the Bishops chosen by the Clergy? No, 
they are ordained and virtually appointed 
by the Crown. How then can a Bishop 


be called the representative of his Clergy, | 


when they have no voice in his election— 
when he is, in fact, a mere State-made 
Father in God? Have they any veto in 
ecclesiastical questions? Can they enjoin 
one rite or ceremony? Can they establish 
or annul one article of faith? No, Sir, all 
power and jurisdiction relating to these 
matters is lodged in the hands of the King 
and Parliament. Is it not then preposterous 
to suppose that thirty united voices in an 
assembly of more than 400 persons can 
have any controlling influence? Does not 
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reason assure us, that all just and proper 
measures for the government of the Church, 
which might be recommended by the 
Bishops out of Parliament, would be re- 
ceived with equal attention by both Houses 
of Legislature, and by the people with less 


| suspicion and distrust than when advocated 


in the Senate by interested parties, to 
whom public feeling is frequently adverse? 
Besides, be it remembered, the Clergy, 
equally as the members of our other insti- 
tutions, enjoy the right of voting as free- 
holders in respect of their property for the 
election of representatives in this House ; 
and if the advice or opinion of the Church 
upon ecclesiastical matters were required 
in another place, let the Bishops be sum- 
moned in the same manner as the Judges. 
The only advantages that I can discover in 
the present system, if such the friends of 
the Establishment deem them to be, are 
these—that the Church obtains a share in 
Civil Government, and the Chief Magis- 
trate has control over spiritual concerns. 
Thus one usurpation is balanced by another. 
The power of appcinting to the Episcopal 
Bench is placed in the hands of a minister, 
and we know that private interest, political 
intrigue, and courtly favour, have some- 
times offered stronger recommendation than 
pious worth. The system of translation 
makes them, in a certain degree, dependent 
on ministerial favour, and subjects them to 
the trying temptation of yielding their 
integrity to their interest. But, Sir, we 
must take another view of this question. 
It is proper to consider political tendencies 
—to reflect whether it is not the interest 
of certain men to maintain things as they 
are, to resist innovation, and prevent the 
diffusion of political truth—to consider 
whether the possession of State patronage, 
which both enriches and exalts, must not 
necessarily create an adverseness to that 
change, by which its wealth and eminence 
may be diminished ; and it is right to re- 
view the past conduct of parties, and see 
whether private pretensions have not fre- 
quently been preferred to national ad- 
vantage. Now, Sir, I will take upon 
myself unhesitatingly to assert, that the 
tendency of all Church Establishments con- 
nected with the State has been, and must be, 
to oppose political improvements ; they are 
aware that no change can possibly increase, 
but may possibly diminish the wealth and 
advantages of the Establishment; they 
know that the bonds of ecclesiastical delu- 
sion which have bound the powers of 
human reason for past centuries, are now 
F 2 
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burst asunder—that public judgment, now 
set free, will exercise its powers in judging 
for itself, in discovering the truth ; there- 
fore, to maintain themselves as they are, 
they will resolutely oppose any change in 
the forms of that government by which 
their supremacy is upheld, lest political re- 
formation might weaken or endanger it. 
To review the past conduct of parties, 
turn to the page of history. The Church 
maintained the despotism of the Louis in 
France, of Ferdinand in Spain, of Miguel 
in Portugal; and though, as I am aware, 
the Clergy of our own country refer with 
triumphant exultation to the conduct of 
our Bishops in the time of James 2nd, still, 
be it remembered, this instance of departure 
from their usual practice affords the 
strongest confirmation of the rule; for their 
support of the executive power was only 
withdrawn when James had disclosed his 
purpose of substituting Popery for Pro- 
testantism, and therefore their fears were 
at best of a mixed character, for religious 
truth and for their civil immunities, for 
the supremacy of their Church, and for 
the preservation of their Church Establish- 
ment. I need not refer to that period 
when the rejection of the Reform Bill in 
auother place brought this country to the 
brink of revolution. The facts of that 
time and later periods are sufficiently well 
known to every one here present to enable 
them to form a correct judgment whether 
the political power of the Bishops in Parlia- 
ment has been employed in support of pure 
and good measures, such as would probably 
increase the public content and welfare, or 
whether they have been the mere partizans 
of their respective political creators. I have 
trespassed too long on the time of the 
Houe. It has been my desire to show that 
the plea of exclusive learning which for- 
merly might have justified the employment 
of the Clergy in civil government is no 
longer valid and admissible. I wished to 
demonstrate how important it is, that 
example be afforded to the heads of the 
Church that they should evidence a zeal 
for the cause of religion ; that they should 
be above suspicion of self-interest, ambition, 
or worldly gain ; that they should be, in con- 
duct as in name, successors of the Apostles. 
The ministry of the Word afforded sufficient 
employment for the Apostles, and so it 
would for their successors; for who can 
believe, looking to the extent of jurisdiction 
given to Bishops in this country, that suf- 
ficient employment for their time may not 
be found within their respective divceses. 
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I ask you to consider with what grace can 
you require the village pastor to reside 
amongst his flock when the spiritual over- 
seer, whose duty it is to watch over hun- 
dreds of parishes and hundreds of pastors, 
is removed far away from the scene of his 
duties, mixing in the contention of Senates, 
or moving in the splendor of Courts? I 
bid you remember, that the placing of 
political power in the hands of those whose 
interested leaning must ever be adverse to 
popular Government, is a practice danger- 
ous to the liberties and welfare of the com- 
munity. The Church, as a spiritual com- 
munity, has no concern with secular 
Government; the Establishment has pro- 
perty, and that being a temporality, should 
be represented in Parliament, but not by 
Christian officers, for these are servants of 
that Lord and master whose kingdom was 
not of this world, who did not delegate to 
others a greater power than he himself 
received from God; they are the stewards 
of his mysteries, and no employment should 
take them from their proper business to 
preserve religion, the immediate purpose 
of which is to promote purity of worship, 
the ultimate one, salvation of souls. I call 
upon all friends of religion seriously to 
consider this momentous truth, that men 
too often associate their ideas of religion 
with the conduct of its teachers — their 
respect for the one is often regulated by 
their respect for the other—the political 
conduct of the Bishops in Parliament has 
lowered their character in the eyes of the 
community, and whatever tends to create 
irreverent ideas of religion, diminishes its 
influence in the human mind. Let the 
property of the Church be sufficiently re- 
presented in Parliament, but make not a 
high religious office the qualification of a 
political office; take away the splendor of 
title, that remnant of a vicious practice, 
alike insulting and disgraceful to the 
Christian shepherd—derobe them from this 
political livery, that it be seen that they 
accept not the oversight of the flock for 
filthy lucre or worldly gain, but “of a 
willing mind.” Let the head of the State 
be supreme over all persons, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical, merely as citizens, and let 
no Ecclesiastical ruler enjoy political power 
by virtue of his office. Thus the Christian 
Prelate, turning his eyes from every thing 
political, may rest his hopes and fears upon 
religion alone—may exert his undivided 
efforts to maintain (that which alone should 
concern a Christian Church) its purity and 
its usefulness. I move for leave to bring 
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in a Bill “ To relieve the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Established Church from 
their Legislative and Judicial Duties in the 
House of Peers.” 

Mr. Gillon rose to second the Motion of 
his hon. friend, the member for Gateshead. 
He felt it to be a subject which commanded 
much of the public attention, and one 
which it behoved the Legislature to take 
into their earliest—their most serious con- 
sideration. He should not conceive it ne- 
cessary, in support of the Motion, to go 
back to very remote periods of history. He 
would at once admit, that as far as ancient 
usage or precedent went to establish a rule, 
that usage was all on the adverse side of 
the question. In the earliest periods of 
our history, we find the clergy taking a 
part in the Legislature of the kingdom, 
and before Parliaments existed, conferring 
with, and advising the Princes of the coun- 
try, and forming a component part of the 
Councils of the nation. This was easily 
accounted for in earlier ages, for, besides 
the great power and wealth which they 
possessed, and the influence which super- 
stitious men imparted to them, they were, 
in fact, in these early times, the only edu- 
eated portion of the community, and the 
power which they had thus acquired, and 
which was so acceptable to them, they en- 
deavoured to continue, by perpetuating 
the ignorance of the people. But he con- 
sidered antiquity to be no plea, for that 
which was by experience found to be hurt- 
ful, the more cause there was to remove it. 
He would, however, very briefly notice two 
periods in our history, which more imme- 
diately bore on the point now in view. In 
the discussions which took place in 1641, 
on the Bill for restraining Bishops and 
others from intermeddling in secular affairs, 
the arguments of those who maintained the 
rights of the Churchmen to sit in the other 
House of the Legislature, and of Lord 
Newark in particular, resolved themselves 
into three points,—1st, the antiquity of the 
custom—with that he should not further in- 
terfere: 2nd, that it would remove them 
only for a month or two from their spiritual 
vocations once in three years: 3rd, that by 
diminishing the dignity, it would diminish 
the respect paid to the Church. As to the 
second point, it was one which could not 
be brought forward in the present day. 
The House had been gravely told in the 
last Session, by the right hon. member for 
the University of Cambridge, of the im- 
portance of the superintending care of the 


Bishops to the wellebeing of the Church, 
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so much so, that it was gravely proposed to 
add to, instead of diminishing, their num- 
bers—a proposition which he hardly ex- 


| pected that House would entertain. But, 


if these functions were so essential to the 
well-being of the Church, and to the ad- 
vancement of religion, the main end, as he 
ventured to think, of the institution of the 
order of Bishops, would they not be much 
more efficiently discharged, were those right 
reverend Prelates released from an onerous 
attendance on the business of the Legisla- 
ture, which must occupy more than a half 
of their whole time. As long as they con- 
tinued Members of the Legislature, it was 
their duty to make themselves acquainted 
with all matters of State policy—with all 
the complicated and extended subjects of 
legislation—a matter in itself enough to 
absorb the whole man. When we consi- 
dered at the former time the high import- 
ance of the holy office of these reverend 
Prelates—the deep and eternal responsi- 
bility entailed upon them—the millions of 
Christian souls who were to look to them 
for exhortation and example, instead of 
adding to their spiritual duties the intoler- 
able load of legislation, he was rather 
inclined to exclaim, “‘ Who is sufficient for 
these things?” As to the third point, that 
by diminishing the dignity of the members 
of the hierarchy the respect paid to them 
would be at the same time diminished, he 
was inclined to believe, that the very re- 
verse of this proposition was the fact. It 
was this grandeur, which, separating them 
by a broad line of distinction from the 
generality of men, and calling their atten- 
tion from spiritual to worldly affairs, im- 
paired their usefulness, and caused them to 
be regarded rather with jealousy and sus- 
picion, than with that order and reverence 
befitting the sacred nature of their office. 
Did the Apostles of old live in gorgeous 
palaces? Did they arrogate to themselves 
the feudal dignities? (for it was as Barons 
that the Bishops held seats in the other 
House of the Legislature), or did they 
intermeddle in State affairs? No! and in 
all time, in proportion as Churchmen had 
intermeddled, in proportion as they had 
mixed the character of teachers of the Word 
with that of busy intriguers and crafty 
politicians, had they lost that respect, which 
the conscientious minister would at all 
times command. These things might give 
them cap and courtesy, but they lost them 
in the consciences of men. He could not here 
avoid quoting the eloquent wordsof that noble 
patriot, Lord Say and Sele, whose memory 
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he regarded with much veneration. Lord 
Say and Sele said, “‘ While they kept them- 
selves to the work of their ministry alone, 
and gave themselves to prayer, and the 
ministry of the Word, according to the ex- 
ample of the Apostles, the world received 
the greatest benefit from them ; they were 
the light and life thereof; but when their 
ambition cast them down like stars from 
heaven to earth, and they did grow over to 
be advanced above their brethren, I do 
appeal to all who have been versed in the 
ancient ecclesiastical stories, in modern his- 
tory, whether they have not been the com- 
mon incendiaries of the Christian world ? 
Never ceasing from contentions one with 
another about the precedency of their Sees 
and Churches, excommunicating one ano- 
ther, drawing Princes to be parties with 
them, and thereby casting them into bloody 
wars. Their ambition and intermeddling 
with secular affairs and State business, hath 
been the cause of shedding more Christian 
blood than anything else in the Christian 
world.” Had not the same scenes, so 
strongly pourtrayed, disgraced the present 
times? Was not Ireland made a the- 
atre of warfare and contention in order to 
maintain the dignity of an anti-national 
Priesthood? Was not a peculiar creed 
forced on that unhappy land by the power 
of the sword and military violence? And 
was not the blood of innocent victims made 
an unholy offering on the altar of a God of 
mercy and of love? He would only allude 
to the discussions which took place in that 
House on the Bill of 1801, for excluding 
persons in holy orders from having seats in 
it. It was argued by Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Grey, that all the arguments which applied 
to excluding men in holy orders from this 
Assembly applied with equal or greater 
force to the right of the Bishops to hold 
seats in the other House of the Legislature. 
Mr. Fox asked, “ Was it not true of the 
Bishops who sat in the House of Lords as 
of the inferior clergy, that it was their 
duty to devote themselves to the duties of 
their sacred character?” He thought, as 
was then contended, that by that measure 
an act of injustice was passed ; for while 
he should willingly concur in excluding all 
endowed Clergy from either House, on 
the broad ground, that they could not effi- 
ciently discharge the duties of both offices, 
he was inclined to think, that, when a 
clergyman chose to separate himself from 
his holy calling, and to devote himself ex- 
clusively to secular offices, it was unjust to 
him, and to the constituency of the coun- 
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try, in a Reformed Parliament, that he 
should be incapable of becoming one of the 
Representatives. He was happy to observe, 
that the hon. member for Cambridge in- 
tended to bring forward a Bill on this sub- 


ject ; it should certainly have his support. 


Let the House look to what had been pass- 
ing amongst ourselves. It was argued, that 
it was fitting that the Bishops should hold 
seats in the other House of the Legislature, 
in order to defend the rights and property 
of the Church. Had their interference 
been cunfined, he would ask, to ecclesias- 
tical subjects? Had their intermeddling in 
State affairs been of that nature pointed 
out by the Bishop of London? Or had 
they not taken an active part in all those 
intrigues and cabals, which would render 
the present times the most famous (he 
would not use a stronger expression) in 
history? Had they not so mixed them- 
selves up with the factions and combina- 
tions in this, and the last Parliament, in 
all which they had been engaged more or 
less, that they seemed not to content them- 
selves with comments upon spiritual privi- 
leges, but had envied other men their civil 
freedom? He agreed with the reverend 
* Churchman,” Dean Blakeley, who had 
thus eloquently written:—‘If it be ad- 
‘ mitted that the value of any public station, 
considered in its own abstract effect, or as 
it bears on, and is necessarily connected 
with the general interests of society, be 
commensurate with its utility, it follows, 
that every privilege or occupation of the 
person holding such station, should have 
an affinity to the essential qualities of his 
office, and the objects for which it was 
constituted. If this be admitted, my 
Lord, what connexion of a useful or moral 
kind has a stormy midnight debate in 
the House of Lords with the peaceful 
tenor of life and manners which becomes 
anecclesiastic? * * * * * * Whilst 
such a temple as the House of Lords is 
open for the entrance of spiritual men— 
and such ladders of ambition as from 
‘ Llandaff to Canterbury, and from Ossory 
‘to Armagh, pride will hold its dominion, 
‘ and exercise it over the hearts of men. 
‘ If a precedent be wanting for the removal 
‘of the Bishops from the House of Lords, 
‘ behold it in the exclusion of all the Peer- 
‘ age of Ireland, except of the twenty-eight 
‘ Representatives. And let it be recollected, 
‘that their right was hereditary. It is 
‘most weakly argued, that the Bishops 
‘represent the Church, and refrain from 
‘every debate, unless where the interests 
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‘ of that Church are concerned. This, we 
‘ well know, is not always the case ; and it 
is objected that they can vote on all occa- 
sions. Where the affairs of the Church 
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would be. received with respect, and 
treated with favour, by that Parliament, 
upon a formal representation of the Bish- 
‘ops, rather than by a Parliament, per- 
haps exasperated by the opposition or 
advocacy, no matter which, of spiritual 
men, of some public measure, which had 
been the subject of debate amongst men 
of the first-rate talents, with their pas- 
sions excited by a contest for victory. 
When I use these arguments, I mean no 
invidious application ; the moral, I again 
‘ say, grows out of the obliquity of human 
affairs. I verily believe, that there are 
many Bishops of sanctified hearts, single- 
minded, and of just conduct. 
think, that all such should be far removed 
from suspicion ; and that vanity and ar- 
rogance would be imputed to them, 
were they animated by the zeal of St. 
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the disciple whom Jesus loved,” and on 
whose gentle bosom he leaned.” ‘The 
pride, pomp. and circumstances of worldly 
grandeur, befitted not the followers of a 
humble and lowly master; a heated and 
angry debate in the House of Lords ae- 
corded but ill with the meckness and 


n 


require the assistance and sanction of 
Parliament, can it be doubted that they | 


Paul, and adorned with the simplicity of 
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charity which should distinguish a Christ- | 
ian minister. The arena of political dispu- | 
tation was no place for the presence of a| 


messenger of peace. He would remove | 


these right reverend Prelates from a scene 


so unbefitting their presence; from the | 


frivolities of a court, and the temptations 
of a capital ; and would enable them, by 
devoting themselves to the duties of their 
sacred calling—by the preaching and _prac- 
tice of Christian charity, to make themselves 
truly respected and beloved. One point 
more he would allude to, and he had done. 


What justice was there, that there should | 
be in one House of the Legislature the re- | 


presentatives of one Church and one sect 
alone? Why were they to be more 


favoured than the Established Church of 


Scotland, or, than the tens of thousands, 
the millions, who, in every part of the em- 
pire, conformed not to the favoured creed ? 
The House might undervalue this argu- 
ment—the country would duly prize it, 
and would see, in the presence of those 
reverend Prelates in the Upper House, a 
barrier to their acquiring their just rights 
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and privileges. What course his Majesty's 
Ministers might adopt in regard to this 
Motion, he knew not, but it was easy to 
guess. The measure being carried, which 
they had looked to as a means of annihilat- 
ing their political rivals, formerly in power; 
their motto seemed now to be, “ Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no further.” No one 
measure of efficient and satisfactory Reform 
had met with their concurrence. The 
Church and the Aristocracy were taken 
under their especial protection, while the 
people, on whose shoulders they were car- 
ried into power, were forgotten. Put the 
great tide of truth and justice weuld roll 
on, fertilizing as it flowed, and would ob- 
literate even the vestige of the paltry ex- 
pedients by which temporizing politicians 
would seek to stop its majestic course. 

Lord Althorp was understovd to say, 
that he did not believe that many Genrle- 
men were inclined to support the Motion. 
If he thought so, he might have been 
inclined to discuss the question; but, in 
deference to the strong expression of feeling 
in the House, he thought he might fairly 
be excused from entering into any discus- 
sion on its merits. 

Sir William Ingilby would not occupy 
their attention for five minutes. He 
dissented from the course adopted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘I he conse- 
quence of not allowing a question of the 
kind to be discussed in that House, was to 
make it more eagerly discussed in the coun- 
try. For his own part, he would rather 
that question was debated in Parliament 
than out of Parliament. All questions 
connected with the Church were most 
important, more especially a question which 
involved a charge of sacrificing spiritual 
duties to political pursuits. Whence arose 
the great body of Dissenters in this counuy 
but from the neglect of the Church? All 
classes of Dissenters concurred in one 
comnion sentiment—that dissent arose from 
the neglect of the Churehnen. Those 
who wished well to the Church would 
think with him, that they had better suffer 
these discussions to take place within the 
walls of that House than beyond them. 

Mr. Tennyson agreed with the hon. 
Member that this was a question of infinite 
importance to this country—a question 
involving no ordinary results, and which, 
therefore, ought not to be disposed of in 
the summary manner which the noble Lord 
recommended. He agreed with his hon. 


friend who had just sat down, that this 
mode of settling the question would create 
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great excitement in the country. [“ No, 
no.”| Hon. Gentlemen might cry no, no, 
but those who were in habits of communi- 
cation with large bodies of men, knew that 
it was a question uniformly propounded at 
the meetings of those bodies, and he, there- 
fore, thought it but respectful to the people 
that the grounds on which that House 
came to the conclusion at which they pro- 
posed to arrive should be made known. 
For these reasons he was anxious to state 
why he should vote against the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman. He was a deter- 
mined supporter of Church Reform, but he 
did not think the advocates for that mea- 
sure would exhibit much impartiality to- 
wards the Establishment, if, as a prelimi- 
nary step, they endeavoured to deprive it 
of its supporters in the House of Lords. 
After the promise held forth on this subject 
by his Majesty’s Government, he thought 
it would be but fair to ascertain what their 
sentiments were, as no doubt they were 
prepared to bring forward some measure. 
He perhaps, might be permitted to suggest 
that the measure should provide for some 
diminution inthe emolumentsof the Bishops, 
as well as some limitation in the number 
of Bishops ; which would render their pre- 
sence in the House of Lords less objection- 
able. A large portion of the country, 
particularly the dissenting classes, thought 
it a very great grievance, that whilst they 
had no Representatives, the Protestant 
Church should be represented so largely. 
He certainly did not see any reason why so 
large a body of Bishops should be assembled 
in the House of Lords. As a member of 
the Church of England—as a friend to the 
Establishment—as one who wished to 
maintain that Establishment—he declared 
his conviction that it could only be main- 
tained by making such a change as was 
consistent with the principles of justice, and 
of sound and enlightened policy. At no 
distant time large changes must take place ; 
and perhaps with regard to the Bishops, 
the introduction of the system of represen- 
tation would be the most expedient course. 
The presence of twenty-six English Bish- 
ops in the House of Lords was more than 
he wished to see. A system of rotation 
like that pursued with regard to the Irish 
Bishops would even be more satisfactory. 
The interposition of Bishops in secular 
affairs, so far from being an advantage to 
the Church, was a great evil; yet it was 
impossible for men of enlightened minds, 
as they certainly all were, to be present in 
the House of Lords, and not exercise the 
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functions of their situation. It was not in 
human nature to refrain from doing so; 
and, indeed, as long as those functions were 
imposed upon them, so long was an inter- 
ference in secular affairs a duty incumbent 
upon them. Nothing, however, did the 
Church more injury in the eyes of the 
people of England than such an interfer- 
ence, while the absence of all the Bishops 
from their sees cast discredit on the Estab- 
lishment in the minds of the people. He 
hoped, therefore, that the measure of his 
Majesty’s Government would reduce the 
Bishops to a much smaller number ; that 
they should rigidly watch all matters con- 
nected with the Church Establishment ; 
but that they should not be permitted to 
throw the weight of their influence into 
the scale of civil affairs. 

Mr. James said, the conduct of Govern- 
ment on this occasion convinced him that 
they had no satisfactory answer to give to 
the Motion. He should not hesitate to 
support it. 

Mr. Buckingham said, the observations 
with which he should venture to trouble 
the House on this occasion, would be very 
few and very short. Indeed, after the 
manner in which the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had met this 
Motion, and the attempts that had been 
made to stifle all discussion on this subject, 
it required no small degree of confidence to 
present himself to the House at all. That 
confidence, however, he derived from the 
strength of his convictions, as to the justice 
of the cause, and on this ground alone did 
he rise to express his entire concurrence in 
the proposition of the hon. mover. It 
appeared to him that there were usually 
three tests by which all measures intro- 
duced into this House were judged—the 
first was, whether the public at large felt 
strongly on the subject and expressed those 
feelings in any marked manner :—the 
second was, whether there were any vested 
rights or large pecuniary interests at stake: 
—and the third was, whether, supposing 
the measure to be completed, any public 
satisfaction could be given, or any public 
good be produced. Now, judging the pre- 
sent question by each of these tests, he felt 
persuaded that it ought to be seriously 
entertained, and seriously met, and, there- 
fore, he could not but regret the manner 
in which it had been treated as of no public 
importance whatever. As to the first, the 
noble Lord, and those who formed his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, might believe, that 
the community at large took no interest in 
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the matter. 
liberty to assure them that they were 
entirely mistaken. Mingling as they did, 
only with persons of their own rank and 
class, they had not the same opportunity 
that humbler individuals possessed of know- 
ing the feelings and sentiments of the great 
bulk of the people. But, as far as his 
experience might qualify him to pronounce 
an opinion on this subject, he could assure 
the noble Lord that in every part of Eng- 
land that he had yet visited, he had found 
the majority of the intelligent part of the 
population strongly in favour of the mea- 
sure proposed. It must be evident that the 
entire mass of the Catholic population, and 
the whole of the Dissenters, must desire its 
accomplishment on principle: since the sit- 
ting of the Bishops in the House of Lords 
was one of the great marks of the dominant 
supremacy of the State Church, and the 
exclusion of the heads of every other sect 
was a badge of their inferiority. But if 
there should be added to all these a large 
number of the most pious and devout com- 
municants of the Church itself, who desired 
to sce the Establishment purified of those 
temporal, and secular, and political append- 
ages, which in their estimation impeded 
and obstructed its religious utility, and who 
thought the Bishops would be more spiritu- 
ally employed iu attending to the care of 
their respective dioceses—if all these were 
taken into account, they would no doubt 
form a numerical majority of the whole 
population of the kingdom. Judging the 
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But in this he would take the | 


measure then by this first test, it ought, | 
undoubtedly, to be entertained. As to the | 


second, there were no vested rights or large 
pecuniary interests at stake that need make 


the House pause in entertaining it, as no | 
proposition was now made for abating the | 


incomes of the Bishops, or interfering in 
any way with their revenues; but simply 


to relieve them of those political duties, | 
which, as Bishops, they could not adequately | 


or usefully fulfil, without a neglect of those 
more appropriate and more important reli- 
gious duties which they had solemnly 
undertaken to perform. The last test, that 
of the affording public satisfaction, and 
accomplishing public good by the passing 
of the measure, was one, by which the 
question could only be judged of, through 
discussion ; and that it appeared that his 
Majesty’s Ministers were either unable or 
unwilling to afford it. He believed, how- 
ever, that notwithstanding this attempt to 
stifle and suppress the debate, the noble 
Lord would find, that he had greatly under- 
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rated the numbers of those who would 
support this measure, within the House as 
well as without ; and he, therefore, begged 
to express his earnest hope that the hon. 
mover would not withdraw his Motion, 
but press it to a division, in order that it 
might be seen whether or not the proposi- 
tion was approved, and by whom—when, 
he had no doubt, though they might form 
but a minority, it would still be not so 
small as the noble Lord evidently antici- 
pated when he assigned, as a reason for 
not replying to the question, his belief that 
no number of persons in the House would 
be found to support the Motion before 
them. 

Mr. O’ Reilly said, it had been stated in 
a recent debate, that there were questions 
upon which hon. Members of the same reli- 
gion as himself could not give a vote on 
account of the oaths which they had taken 
at the Bar of that House; but as he 
(though a Roman Catholic) was resolved 
to vote upon this question, he was anxious 
to trespass on the attention of the House 
for a few moments, while he stated the 
grounds of his vote. He felt that by that 
moral compact, to which the right hon. 
member for Tamworth had so forcibly 
alluded on a former evening, he was not 
only bound not to injure the Protestant 
Establishment as now existing by law, but 
that he was also bound to afford it—not, 
indeed, as a religion, for from its religion 
he conscientiously dissented, but as an 
institution which the State thought neces- 
sary—that support which the members of 
it deemed essential to its security and pre- 
servation. Recollecting that an hon. and 
learned Member who spoke with great 
authority had denied that any moral com- 
pact had ever been entered into by the 
Catholics on the subject, he felt himself 
called upon as a Catholic to state, and he 
did state it most explicitly, that he recog- 
nized distinctly the existence of that moral 
compact. He cared not whether that re- 
cognition rendered him popular or other- 
wise, for, as an honest man, he felt bound 
to make that declaration. It might not 
make him popular among a population 
which was smarting and suffering from the 
oppression which it had sustained under too 
many members of the Establishment; but 
he was certain that, in making that recog- 
nition, he was expressing the opinion of 
every honest, conscientious, and independent 
Catholic in the country from which he 
came. He was particularly anxious that 
the grounds upon which he was going-to 
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vote that evening, should be understood 
both in and out of that House, and he 
would, therefore, state, once for all, that, 
until the Legislature pointed out to him 
what line he ought to take upon that oath, 
he should follow the dictates of his own 
conscience, and those dictates only. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that in considering 
this question, he considered it as a question 
affecting the political influence, and not the 
religious functions, of the Bishops. In his 
opinion, there was nothing of religion in- 
volved in the Motion then before the House. 
If it were a question whether the continu- 
ance of Bishops was or was not an advant- 
age to that form of religion which they 
professed, he should not interfere in it ; but 
he now interfered in it because he consi- 
dered it a question as to whether the Bish- 
ops injured or served the body politic of the 
State. If it could be shown to him that 
the seats which the Bishops occupied in 
the other House of Parliament had ever 
been made instrumental to the advancement 
of our rights, to the amelioration of our 
institutions, to the reduction of our bur- 
thens, and to the extension of the prosperity 
and liberty of the people, he would readily 
vote for the continuance of the enjoyment 
of them by the Bishops, but on looking 
back upon the events recorded in our his- 
tory during the last 130 years, he could 
not find a single occasion on which the 
Bishops had taken a part favourable to 
liberty, or to the amelioration of the pro- 
spects of the country, or to the emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics and other Dissenters. 
They made a negative quantity in legisla- 
tion—they were always found at the wrong 
side, and never on the right, and, therefore, 
he should support the present Motion. 

Mr. Harvey said: It is often repeated of 
this House, that every order of the com- 
munity is fairly represented, and that there 
is no feeling or wish which can be enter- 
tained by any rational class of the country 
which may not find expression, and even 
advocates in this House; and, owing as I 
do, my seat in this House mainly to the 
kind and disinterested exertions of a large 
portion of persons known as Protestant 
Dissenters, and never shrinking from the 
unprofitable avowal of my participation in 
their sentiments, I should feel, that upon 
this trying occasion, so deeply affecting 
their interests, I was deserting their cause, 
and disappointing their just expectations, 
if I were to permit this Motion to be 
smothered in the manner it is attempted to 
be, Itistrue, it is not my intention to 
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enter into this subject at present, as I, at 
first, intended, and for which I trust in- 
quiry and conviction have in some degree 
prepared me, but for which, it would seem, 
there is now no occasion, because the advo. 
cates of the Motion are, at least, so far 
complimented, by the fact, that no one has 
ventured openly to oppose it. The Bishops, 
it would seem, are deserted by the Minis- 
ters, and have no private friends. But, it 
is said, that this Motion is undeserving of 
support, or even of discussion. Unlike 
some of those stirring subjects which enlist 
all our feelings, and our interests, such, for 
instance, asa repeal of the tile-duty, or a 
commutation of tithes; or, when with a 
view of relieving the distress which bears 
on agriculture, it is gravely proposed to 
allow the farmers to drive to and fro in 
untaxed carts, provided they be without 
springs—then, indeed, the Government and 
their friends are eager for the fight; but, 
because no question of this grave import- 
ance is before us, no one is to speak with- 
out being exposed to the taunt of silence— 
to contumely and reproach. Whatever de- 
gree of importance may attach to that re- 
proach, I am prepared to take my share. 
At least, we shall be appreciated elsewhere, 
for, however little it may be known or 
heeded in this House, or however un- 
palatable the declaration, there is no sub- 
ject which enters so deeply into the feel- 
ings of the intelligent portion of the com- 
munity of this country, or which, in spite 
of every attempt to smother it, is so 
rapidly advancing, and that to a perfect 
triumph, as the subject of this Motion. 
There is, indeed, a principle at work be- 
yond these doors which will at no very 
distant time render the question, whether 
the Bishops shall be in the House of Lords, 
none other than whether you shall main- 
tain an endowed establishment. ‘There is, 
| indeed, at this moment, a concessionary 
spirit among the Dissenters, which might 
induce them to forego much as the price of 
peace. It is afoul calumny upon this great 
and enlightened body of persons to say, 
that they covet the revenues of the Church, 
and desire to seize them for their own pur« 
poses. But this, I will say, that if the 
| Dissenters, looking at the paramount im- 
portance of separating the Church from 
the State, cannot obtain this great object 
through the fair and legitimate channels of 
open discussion, they must effect it through 
those means of influence which it would 
seem appeal far more powerfully to the 
selfish interests than to the purer feelings 
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of mankind. Strip the Church of Eng- 
land of her temporalities, and she must 
fall, a sure and melancholy testimony of 
her worldly character. Hon. Members 
seem most strangely to confound a Church, 
established and endowed by law, with a 
Church based upon the simple principles 
of Christianity. They confound things 
essentially different. They regard tithes 
and theology—dogmas and doctrines—dis- 
cipline and duty, as one and the same 
thing. The Church of England, delineated 
in its doctrines and liturgy, I apprehend is 
dear to the great portion of the people of 
this country, whether they be within or 
without the pale of the Church. If you 
were to divest the Church to-morrow of 
its gorgeous array—if you were to strip 
your Bishops and the whole of your hier- 
archy of their temporalities, the Church of 
England, as a Christian Church, would 
not only stand, but would increasingly 
flourish. You would discover in its princi- 
ples its purity—you would read in its pro- 
fessions its faith. But nothing so much 
tends to disparage the simple principles 
which 1,800 years ago were proclaimed from 
the heights of Sinai, than that yeu should 
see the Bishops belying the simplicity of 
their creed, in the gorgeousness of their 
worldly appearance. There is no kindred 
feeling between the appearance of the 
towering teachers of your religion and the 
lowly spirit which it professes. It is these 
things which give force to the shafts of in- 
fidelity, and give point to the sword of 
scepticism. ‘lo those in this House into 
whose minds the genius of Christianity 
enters with its softening spirit, I would 
say, there is no mode by which they can 
more effectually advance the religion which 
they adorn, than by turning the Bishops 
from the House of Lords, and sending 
them to those scenes of rural utility in 
which their example may inspire confidence, 
and create admirers. Many things have 
been advanced by hon. Gentlemen who 
have spoken this evening, which, in the 
hands of the dexterous debater, might be 
turned to the prejudice of those who advo- 
cate this Motion. It cannot be imputed 
tothem, that the Motion is supported by 
pre-arrangement, and is the result of per- 
fect concord of opinion. One of my hon. 
friends does not object to the appearance of 
some Bishops in the House of Lords, but 
thinks there are too many. Now, this con- 
cession destroys the whole principle. If 
Spiritual Bishops are to be tolerated in the 
Lords at all, it is to me a matter of indif- 
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ference how many. I argued that point 
on the discussion of the Irish Church Tem. 
poralities Bill, and I still hold, that in the 
degree, if at all, that religion is to be ad- 
vanced by the agency of episcopacy, it is 
important that the number of Bishops 
should correspond with the vast objects of 
their appointment. This matter requires 
to be clearly understood—what I quarrel 
with, and what the Dissenters quarrel with 
is, the alliance of the Church with the 
State, illustrated as that alliance is, by the 
appearance of Bishops in the House of 
Lords, as a part of a sect exclusively en- 
dowed with immense revenues and domi- 
neering distinction. Again, when it is said, 
that the Church ought not to have its 
Bishops in the House of Lords, because 
other sects have no Bishops there, is it to 
be supposed, that the Dissenters are en- 
vious of Bishops, and only require to be 
represented by their own? Strange ig- 
norance or infatuation all this! Of all 
libels that would be the greatest, even 
surpassing that which imputes to us that we 
wish to divide the revenues of the Church. 
The Dissenters disclaim all connexion with 
the State, both as regards its honours and 
its riches. They are of opinion—an opin- 
ion which the experience of 1,800 years 
has confirmed—that Christianity not only 
requires no aid from the civil power, but 
that such aid impedes its progress. During 
the first three centuries of the Christian 
ra, Christianity was enabled to stand 
against and triumph over powers far more 
formidable than belong to the refinements 
of the present day to oppose to it. It over- 
came the powers of Paganism—it humbled 
the pride of the Cesars. Nothing in the 
pomp cf Rome—nothing in the pride of 
courts, could resist its simple and sublime 
dignity ; and, however seductive may be 
the influence of fashion in the present 
day—however much of profit, by being 
subservient to courts—however brilliant 
and alluring the regalia of monarchy— 
whatever splendor may belong to crowns— 
or whatever there may be in the sanctity 
of mitres—in the strength of sceptres—in 
the reverence of croziers,—Christianity rests 
on imperishable principles, and all that 
the Protestant Dissenters ask is, that you 
will not interfere, but let Christianity 
stand on its imperishable and inherent 
pretensions, simple and mighty in its power 
and beauty. 

Mr. Hume was sorry that he had not 
been present at the commencement of this 
debate ; but he could not permit it to cone 
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clude without repeating the sentiments 
which he had often expressed elsewhere 
upon this subject. He considered the 
sitting of Bishops in the House of Peers, 
in every respect indefensible—Bishops, to 
promote the interest of religion, should 
never be placed in situations where they 
might be called upon to act in opposition 
to the feelings of the people. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that after their pro- 
ceedings on the Reform Bill, the Bishops 
had rendered themselves odious to the 
people of England. He admitted, that having 
seats in the other House of Parliament, 
they had a right to give their votes as they 
pleased ; but their exercise of that right 
had led the people of England to this con- 
clusion—that to render them beloved by 
their flocks, they should be deprived of the 
power which brought them into collision 
with the people. He was sure, that in the 
opinion of, at least, three-fourths of the 
people of England, there was no difference 
on this subject. The Motion, so far from 
deserving to be treated as one not worthy 
of discussion, was, in point of fact, per- 
fectly irresistible. Ministers, therefore, 
acted wisely in saying nothing against it. 
He hoped, that they felt with him, that 
political power was never mixed up ad- 
vantageously with religious functions. It 
was no defence of the Bishops’ seats in 
Parliament, to tell him that they had been 
held for centuries, for he had no regard for 
anything ancient unless it was also useful. 
Considering the junction of political power 
with religious functions to be quite incom- 
patible, he had great pleasure in giving his 
support to the present Motion. 

Mr. Sheil rose to express his own opin- 
ion upon this Motion rather than to invite 
Ministers, for such invitation he knew 
would be in vain, to express their senti- 
ments upon it. He also rose, because he 
thought, that it would be pusillanimous, on 
his part, as an individual, not to record his 
opinions on a question so generally interest- 
ing. He could not help thinking that a 
large change of opinion with respect to 
the Bishops had taken place in the Mi- 
nistry since no very remote period. Did 
not hon. Members recollect the menace 
uttered against them in another place, 
when they were significantly warned to 
“set their houses in order?” The times, 
however, were changed; and his Majesty’s 
Ministers now felt retrospective indigna- 
tion for the indignities which these reverend 
personages formerly suffered. It appeared 


as if a declaration was now wanted from 
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the House, that this question was not 
worthy of discussion. Now, he implored 
the House to recollect what had been 
done on the Bill, not for the reform of the 
Church of Ireland, for there was no Church 
of Ireland, but for the reform of the united 
Churches of England and Ireland. If they 
had made no scruple to sacrifice twelve 
Irish Bishops, why was it to be deemed sacri- 
legious to propose the reduction of some 
little incidents attached to the dignities 
of the English Bishops? It must be mani- 
fest to any man who reflected on the pro- 
ceedings which occurred shortly before the 
carrying of the Reform Bill, that it would 
have been much better had the Bishops never 
interfered against it. It was said, thatnosuch 
thing would éver occur again; but what se- 
curity could the public have of that? He 
wished Ministers would attend more regu- 
larlyat the morning sittings, for they would 
then hear the petitions of the Dissenters, 
in which were contained propositions much 
more alarming, and much more inimical to 
the existing establishments, than the pre- 
sent Motion. Those petitions represented 
the opinions of 9,000,000 of persons in the 
two islands. And what would they say, 
when they heard that Ministers refused to 
discuss this question? It had been said, 
that the heads of the Church ought always 
to be inParliament; but his answer to that 
assertion was, “Look at the Church of 
Scotland, built on the rock of poverty, and 
unadorned by dignity and wealth.” He 
was convinced, that for any loss of power 
which the Bishops might sustain in conse- 
quence of being deprived of their seats, 
they would find more than ample compens- 
ation in the increased confidence and gra- 
titude of the people. 

Mr. Ewart said, that he agreed with the 
hon. member for Tipperary, that the inde- 
pendent Members of the House should not 
be driven into a pusillanimous silence on 
this occasion. It might be well for his 
Majesty’s Government to maintain a mys- 
terious reserve; in them such a course 
might be prudent, or expedient. But he 
(Mr. Ewart) held, that the independent 
Members of the House were justified in 
acting on more general principles, and of 
taking a long-sighted view of important 
questions such as this. They must con- 
sider what in the main, and with a com- 
prehensive view of the future, was the 
wisest and most reasonable course. He 
entertained the conscientious opinion (and, 
entertaining it, he was bound to express it) 
that it would be better for the interests of 
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the Church—it would be better for the 
cause of religion—it would be better for 
the permanent good of the State—that the 
Bishops should not mingle political with 
religious duties. With this brief declara- 
tion of his reasons for supporting the Mo- 
tion, he should, at present, be content. 
But he felt, that he could not, with self- 
satisfaction, have given a silent vote on 
this occasion. 

The House divided: Ayes 58; Noes 
125—-Majority 67. 


List of the Aves. 


ENGLAND. Wood, Alderman 
Adams, E. H. SCOTLAND, 
Aglionby, H. A. Gillon, W. D. 
Attwood, T. Hay, Col. L. 
Baines, J. Oliphant, L. 
Bewes, T. Oswald, R. A. 
Blake, Sir F. Oswald, J. 
Buckingham, J. S. Pringle, R. 
Buller, C. Steuart, R. 
Chaytor, Sir W. Wallace, R. 
Codrington, Sir E. Wemyss, Captain 
Ewart, W. IRELAND. 
Faithfull, G. Blake, M. 8S. 
Ferguson, Sir R. Evans, G. 
Fielden, J. Jacob, E. 

Grote, G. O'Connell, D. 
Guest, J. J. O’Connell, M. 
Harvey, D. W. O’Dwyer, A.C. 
Humphery, J. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Ingilby, Sir W. Ruthven, E. 
James, W. Sheil, R. L. 
Kennedy, J. Vigors, N. A. 
Leech, J. Walker, C. A. 
Lister, E. C. PAIRED OFF. 
Parrott, J. Bainbridge, E. T. 
Pease, J. Lowes, John 
Philips, M. Hall, B. 

Potter, R. Fleming, Hon. Adm. 
Richards, J. Lynch, A. H. 
Rider, T. Marjoribanks, S. 
Roebuck, J. A. O’Connell, M. 
Romilly, J. Palmer, General 
Russell, Lord SHUT OUT. 
Sebright, Sir J. Molesworth, Sir W. 
Staveley, J. K. TELLERS. 
Warburton, H. Hume, J. 
Whalley, Sir S. Rippon, C. 


Wilks, J. 


OmNIBUSES AND CABRIOLETS.] Mr. 
Alderman Wood, in introducing his Motion 
for leave to bring in “a Bill to regulate the 
plying, driving, standing, places of arri- 
val, and departure of stage-coaches, omni- 
buses, cabriolets, and other hackney car- 
riages, and also the passing and repassing 
of other carriages used for the conveyance 
of goods, within the city of London, and 
within twelve miles of the General Post- 
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office,” said, that though, on his first calling 
the attention of the House to the subject, 
he had limited his Motion to the city of 
London alone, he had now found reason to 
extend its operation, so as to include all the 
short stages. The number of vehiclesof this 
description passing through Cheapside in 
one day was not less than 1800; and the 
magnitude of the subject was, in itself, 
sufficient to show, that it deserved the at- 
tention of the Legislature. He would not 
enter into any detail of his plan, but would 
merely mention, that one of its features 
would be the licensing of the drivers, in- 
stead of the proprietors of omnibuses and 
cabriolets. 

Mr. Roebuck hoped the diminution of 
the number of the vehicles in question 
would not form a part of the proposed mea- 
sure. Their number could scarcely be too 
large, for if they exceeded the public neces- 
sity, they would, of themselves, diminish. 
He could only say, that with respect to the 
omnibuses, they were of great convenience 
to the citizens of London, and he should be 
sorry to see any measure introduced which 
might have the effect of checking a free 
trade in vehicles. Great caution was re- 
quisite in interfering with such a subject, 
for if the competition in omnibuses and 
stage-coaches were to be impeded, those 
persons who contrived to live a few miles 
out of London, with incomes of from 1002. 
to 70/. a-year, would be put to great in- 
convenience. 

Mr. Hume thought, after paying con- 
siderable attention to the subject, that li- 
censing the drivers instead of the proprietors 
of omnibuses and cabriolets would be pro- 
ductive of bad consequences. It would be 
contrary, too, to the recommendation of 
the Committee which had sat on the sub- 
ject, and which concluded, that it would be 
better to subject the proprietor, who had 
something, to the responsibility, and not the 
drivers, who had nothing but their weekly 
wages. 

Lord Althorp said, that he should be 
extremely sorry if, in giving his vote for 
the Motion, he should be supposed to do 
anything detrimental to free-trade. He 
did not think he should be doing so; on the 
contrary, he thought some legislative enact- 
ment on the subject would be of great pub- 
lic advantage. It was certainly desirable 
that instances of gross misconduct on the 
part of the driver, such as had been fre- 
quently before the public, should be put an 
end to. 


Mr. O’Connell was decidedly of opinion, 
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that it would not be a good plan to license 
the cabriolet drivers, for no set of commis- 
sioners would have so strong an interest in 
procuring good drivers as the owners of the 
vehicles. 

Mr. Grofe said, great inconvenience was 
now sustained in the city of London by the 
stoppages caused by omnibuses. It was so 
bad at times, that it was almost impossible 
to cross the streets. He hoped the Bill 
would be allowed to be brought in, for cer- 
tainly a more strict police regulation with 
regard to those vehicles was requisite. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Hanging Murderers 


Haneinc Murperers 1n Cuaatns.| 
Mr. Ewart moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to take away from Judges the power 
of directing criminals, in certain cases, to 
be hanged in chains. From what had 
fallen from the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland, on a former evening, he believed, 
if he had understood the right hon. Member 
rightly, that Government would be willing 
to abolish this odious practice of hanging 
murderers in chains. It was unnecessary 
for him, therefore, to enter into the ques- 
tion, and he should only submit his Motion, 
to the judgment of the House. 

Mr. Littleton said, that the House was, 
of course, aware, that he had given notice 
of a Motion with a view to abolish the 
practice in Ireland, and it would seem very 
strange to pass two Bills, one for each 
country, on the same subject. He thought 
one Bill might comprise both objects, and 
he had no objection to postpone his Motion 
in order to allow the hon. member for 
Liverpool to bring in a general measure 
upon the subject. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the right hon. Gen.. 
tleman was mistaken in the object of the 
Motion of which he had given notice, for, 
instead of being to take away the power of 
hanging in chains from the Judges, it was 
expressly to give them that power—[“ No, 
no,” from Mr. Littleton]. He would say, 
“Yes, yes.” A doubt had existed as to 
whether the Judges possessed the power, 
and the Bill the right hon. Gentleman had 
given notice of, declared that they had such 
power. The right hon. Gentleman, no 
‘doubt, did not intend this, for they were 
all agreed, that this horrible practice should 
be done away with. 

Mr. Shaw said, the Act of 10th George 
4th, not only gave the power to the Judges, 
but imposed upon them the necessity of 
directing that all criminals convicted of 
murder should either be dissected or hung 
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in chains. Subsequently, the hon. mem-~ 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warburton) brought 
in his Anatomy Bill, by which he took 
away from the Judges in England the 
power of ordering the bodies of murderers 
to be dissected, and substituted the power 
of directing them to be buried-within the 
precincts of the prison. [Mr. O’ Connell: 
—Or tobe hung in chains ] No, the power 
of ordering them to be hung in chains ex- 
isted before. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had fallen into the same mistake as 
some well-intentioned persons, by whom, at 
amecting recently held in London, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s measure was denounced 
as an anatomical and a gibbeting Bill. It 
was no such thing. The Judges already 
possessed the power of directing murderers 
to be hung in chains; nor was it an ana- 
tomical Bill, because the power of ordering 
the body of the criminal to be dissected was 
taken away from the Judges. It did nei- 
ther more nor less, than give the Judges 
the power of ordering the body of a mur. 
derer sentenced to be hanged to be buried 
within the precincts of the gaol, instead of 
being dissected. There could be no objec- 
tion to the hon. member for Liverpool 
abolishing the practice in Ireland ; but his 
enactment would not obviate the necessity 
for the introduction of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Bill ; because, unless that passed, 
the Judge must order the body to be dis- 
sected—he had no alternative: he had not 
the power of ordering it to be buried within 
the precincts of the gaol. He was sorry 
the hon. member for Bridport was not pre- 
sent, because his great object was to do 
away with this power. It would be proper 
for the right hon. Gentleman to proceed 
with his Bill, which did not give the Judges 
the power of ordering murderers to be 
hanged in chains. He was surprised that 
the hon. and Jearned Gentleman, the mem- 
ber for Dublin, entertained an opinion that 
it gave the power. The Judge had the 
power already: and if there were not one 
word in the Bill on the subject of gibbeting, 
that power would remain the same. To 
show the necessity of the measure, he would 
mention, that only the other day a Judge 
in Ireland ordered the body of a murderer 
to be dissected. He considered it preferable 
to hanging in chains, and he knew that he 
must make either the one order or the 
other. He had omitted to state one thing. 
There was a question whether or not the 
Bill of the hon. member for Bridport ex- 
tended to Ireland. He expected the opinion 
of the House would be, that it did not; 
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because, while it expressly repealed the 
English Acts, it did not, with regard to 
Ireland, repeal that provision which gave 
the Judges the power of directing the bodies 
of criminals either to be hung in chains or 
to be dissected. It certainly would be very 
desirable to remove any doubt that might 
exist on this point. He apprehended the 
object of the right hon. Gentleman’s Bill 
simply was—to assimilate the law of Ire- 
land, in this respect, to that of England. 

Mr. Littleton said, the hon. and ijearned 
Gentleman who had just sat down, was 
most likely to be correct with reference to 
the point to which he had just alluded, and, 
therefore, he (Mr. Littleton) would not 
argue it. All which would be requisite for 
the hon. member for Liverpool to do, would 
be to enact that, both in England and in 
Ireland the power of directing the body of 
a criminal to be hung in chains should be 
taken from the Judges; but a further 
enactment would be necessary for Ireland, 
empowering the Judges to order murderers 
to be buried within the gaol yard. 

Dr. Lushington said, that all the hon. 
member for Liverpool had to do, was to 
enact, that throughout England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, in all cases whatsoever where 
the Judges had the power to order the body 
of a criminal either to be anatomized, or 
to be hung in chains, that power should be 
taken away, and, instead thereof, the 
Judges should order the body to be buried 
privately in the gaol or elsewhere. A more 
simple Act it was impossible to devise. He 
was happy to say, that it was one on which 
the whole of that House appeared to be 
unanimous ; and their opinion, he was fully 
convinced, was in perfect conformity with 
the feelings of the people of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, which was only another 
proof of the increased intelligence and 
civilization of this nation. 

The proposed title of the Bill having 
been Amended, leave was given to bring in 
a Bill to regulate the disposal of the bodies 
of all criminals sentenced to be executed for 
murder within the United Kingdom. 


TRADE oF Coorers.] Mr. Hume rose 
to move for copies of the correspondence 
between the master coopers and the Lords 
of the Admiralty, pursuant to a notice 
which he had given in consequence of the 
statements lately made by the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir James Graham) on the subject 
of a dispute between the journeymen and the 
master coopers. In 1824, the House of 
Commons, acting upon his Motion, sub- 
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mitted the whole question of the Com. 
bination-laws to a Committee up-stairs, 
which recommended that all the laws which 
had subsisted for 300 years in relation to 
masters and workmen, should be repealed ; 
the condition of the repeal being, that nei- 
ther party should resort to threats or coer- 
cion against the other. The law which was 
passed in 1824, and reconsidered in 1825, 
placed masters and workmen on a footing 
of equality ; labour was the commodity of 
the men, as capita] was that of the masters, 
and both were to be allowed to obtain the 
best terms they could. It was thought that 
the workmen should be allowed to get the 
best price in their power in the free market 
of labour, by fair means, and without vio- 
lence or intimidation. Fully approving of 
this principle, he viewed all interference 
between masters and men with disappro- 
bation, and he regretted to hear from the 
tight hon. Baronet, that, in a dispute be- 
tween the masters and journeymen coopers, 
he had stepped in and taken part with the 
masters, He thought it much to the credit 
of the working coopers, that the engage- 
ment entered into with the masters had 
continued, without material alteration, from 
1825 to the present time. The right hon. 
Baronet’s statement, that the men had 
struck for an increase of wages, was not 
altogether correct, the fact being, that they 
struck to prevent a diminution of wages. 
The work which the men were required to 
do for the same wages was gradually in- 
creased, and they naturally asked for an 
allowance in proportion to the additional 
weight of the casks on which they were 
employed. Nothing could be fairer than 
their conduct. The question was, whether 
the workmen were to be at liberty to re- 
consider their agreement with the masters? 
He understood that twelve or thirteen mas- 
ters (the trade was very limited in point 
of number) had agreed, upon the represent- 
ation of the men, to act as was required, 
when Government stepped in, and the 
Victualling Department offering to provide 
the necessary casks, the arrangement be- 
tween the journeymen and their employers 
was abandoned. As to the average earn- 
ings of the workmen, he believed that they, 
by no meaus, amounted to such a sum as 
the right hon. Baronet appeared to suppose, 
—(from 2/. 4s. to 2/. 10s. a-week), and that, 
taking intoaccount slack times, and workmen 
of different degrees of skill, they would not 
be found to exceed 20s. a-week. It was un- 
fair to reckon wages by what a man might 
gain in one week ; the average ought to be 
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taken. But, supposing the wages to beas high 
as had been stated, was not a man at liberty 
to obtain 3/. a-week instead of 2/., if he 
could do so by fair means, and without 
using threats or violence? <A law ex- 
isted to punish every attempt at force or 
violence, and it was the duty of masters 
to enforce that law if necessary. He re- 
gretted, that the House should have been led 
away by the right hon. Baronet to believe 
that the workmen had acted improperly, 
but he trusted he had shown that they had 
not. He frequently heard objections taken 
to the word “union ;” but he could not 
see the force or justice of the objection. 
Why should not workmen have clubs as 
well as any other class of persons? Why 
were not poor men to have their unions 
the same asrich men had theirs in St. 
James’s-street ? His Majesty’s coopers at 
Deptford were making up casks at 1s. 8d., 
the usual price of which was 2s. 4d.; being 
8d. a cask less than ordinary. He also 
understood that the hoops used for these 
casks were marked with the broad arrow, 
so that persons stealing the casks would be 
liable to a more severe punishment than 
in an ordinary case. He was told, that the 
workmen were able to rebut the allega- 
tions made against them, and, assuming 
that to be the case, he thought the inter- 
ference of Government unwise and un- 
called for. He was most desirous to know 
why the Admiralty had taken the part 
they did—upon what grounds they could 
justify themselves—what plea they could 
advance in their favour. To ascertain that, 
he thought the best way would be, to have 
the correspondence between the Govern- 
ment and the master coopers laid before 
them. It might afford the clue which he, 
and he hoped the House, were so anxious 
to obtain. The interference was a most 
unwise one on the part of official authori- 
ties, and therefore its reasons should be 
probed to the bottom. Before he sat down, 
he could not refrain from saying a few 
words on the constitutions and governing 
principles of the Unions. Much good had 
resulted from their formation ; and for one 
that then existed, two were in active oper- 
ation before 1824. This great and grati- 
fying difference was certainly between 
them, before and subsequent to that year. 
All that was done at the present moment 
was acted in the face of day; the eyes of 
the world might be on them, and they 
cared not—they met under the sanction of 
the law. They knew they were amenable 
if they transgressed ; their proceedings were 
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under its control—they met under its 
sanction. Before 1824 they were ashamed 
to show themselves—they assembled in 
secret, and were almost conspirators. Now 
they congregated to support the weak, the 
aged, and those out of work. They put 
forth regulations which all might read, and 
they were exposed to the minutest inquiry. 
One of the regulations, it was true, was to 
induce an adherence to a system which 
would tend to prevent a reduction of 
wages, in order that they might be enabled 
to live and adequately maintain their fa- 
milies. This had created much clamour 
out of doors, and they were severely blamed 
for so doing. He was indifferent to such 
clamour. He considered they had a right 
to look for the advice of each other, and if 
100,000 assembled together for such pur- 
poses, he should be glad to know by what 
law they could be put down? The men 
were in a far different position from the 
masters ; they had not the power to con. 
tend against the capital which was arrayed 
against them, and consequently there was 
an imperative necessity for adopting some 
regulations. What protection would they 
have against masters such as those in 
Derby, sending 15,000 or 16,000 out of 
employment, without making any, provision 
to relieve the mass of misery which was 
thus created? How were men, then, to 
be blamed for seeking to prevent such 
frightful occurrences? He felt the justice 
of their case, and he should be ever pre- 
pared to defend it. There was not a 
Trades’ Union in the country that did not 
possess a letter of his; and he would defy 
a single line to be found in them that did 
not inculcate obedience to the law, and 
deprecate any proceedings that were not 
equitable and just. If they violated the 
law, they were punished ; and if an un- 
successful strike be made, its results would 
have a most salutary effect. Both masters 
and men ought to be permitted to go on 
of themselves, without being set against 
each other by official interference. They 
would then proceed harmoniously together, 
and contentions, bickerings, and an exhi- 
bition of hostile demeanour, would not 
have to be witnessed and deplored. Again, 
he would say he considered the interfer- 
ence of Government unwarrantable, and 
that the men ought to have their case 
inquired into. He (Mr. Hume) would be 
the last person in that House to encourage 
them in lawless violence; and would also 
be found among the first to see that they 
suffered no unjust or unnecessary hardship. 
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In bringing forward the present Motion, 
he was only giving the right hon. Baronet 
an opportunity to explain his reasons for 
interfering in the case in question. He 
naturally felt anxious with respect to a 
matter connected with the repeal of the 
Combination-laws in 1824, a measure 
which he approved and advised. He dis- 
approved of the right hon. Baronet’s inter- 
ference in the present case, on the ground 
that the law, and not the Government, 
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should step in if any interposition were 


required. The hon. 
by moving in the terms before mentioned. 


Member concluded | 


Sir James Graham had listened with | 


particular attention to the speech of the 
hon. member for Middlesex, and could as- 
sure him that he courted investigation, 
and was rejoiced the subject had been 
brought forward, as he should thereby be 
enabled to state the reasons that influenced 
Government in the course they nad thought 
proper to adopt. He admitted the truth 
of the general principle laid down by the 
hon. Member, that it was not advisable to 
interfere in disputes between masters and 
workmen, but, in the circumstances of this 
particular case, he considered the conduct 
of Government justifiable. At the com- 
mencement of his observations, he was de- 
sirous of saying, that the hon. Member had 
not disappointed his expectations in stating 
his peculiar anxiety on the subject, the 
hon. Member having pressed the repeal of 
the Combination-laws in 1824—a repeal 
which at the time he (Sir J. Graham) 
thought questionable in theory, and, in 
point of practical prudence, extremely 
doubtful ; but in reference to which, he 
was satisfied that the hon. Gentleman’s 
motives were perfectly pure. He was 
convinced, that the hon. Member was the 
last person who would have any connexion 
with acts of violence. 
man had laid down the principle which 
should govern the proceedings of work- 
men with perfect correctness. It was 
true, that the workman’s labour was his 
commodity, for which he was entitled to 
obtain the best price he could, without 
having recourse to force or intimidation. 
He was glad to have the hon. Member’s 
authority for this, because. if this salutary 
rule had been violated in the present in- 
stance, it would probably be thought that 
Government was justifiable in interfering 
in support of the masters, in opposition to 
the workmen, who attempted to enforce an 
act of injustice by means such as the hon. 
Member would scarcely defend. The 
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hon. Member stated, that workmen would 
soon learn from the result of unsuccessful 
strikes that their own interests were con- 
cerned in abstaining from such proceed- 
ings ; consequently, if the present strike 
failed, through the assistance afforded by 
Government to the masters, that salutary 
effect to which the hon. Member referred 
would be accelerated. The hon. Member 
had stated, that the number of master 
coopers was small (not exceeding fifty), 
but he should recollect, that the number 
of workmen was also small, consequently 
combination was easy, and their power 
over the masters proportionately great. If, 
as the hon. Gentleman said, the masters 
had attempted to increase the weight of 
certain descriptions of work without alter- 
ing the wages, and had thereby, in effect, 
endeavoured to lower their men’s wages, 
that would have been a fair ground of 
complaint ; but the reverse of this was the 
fact. He found, that although, prior to 
1825, an alteration in the weight of casks 
furnished to brewers did take place, no 
change in any other branch of the business 
had occurred for a long period, and that 
since 1825 no alteration was made in 
brewers’ casks. In 1825 a rise of price 
was agreed to by the masters, it having 
been demanded by the men on the ground 
of the alteration in the weight of the article 
mentioned. He held in his hand state- 
ments from five of the principal brewing 
establishments on this subject, and would 
read them if the hon. Member chose. [Mr. 
Hume expressed a wish to have the docu- 
ments read. ] He believed that he disagreed 
with the hon. Member as to the article 
increased in weight, and that they had 
both referred to brewers’ casks. [Mr. 
Hume: Yes.]| The principal cooper at 
Messrs. Barclay and Perkins’s stated, that 
the casks received at that establishment had 
not increased in heaviness or stoutness 
during the last ten years; from Messrs. 
Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton’s it was 
certified that the casks now received were 
not stouter nor heavier than those used for 
the last seven vears; and the principal 
foreman at Messrs. Whitbread and Co.’s 
made a like statement, extending over the 
last five years. He had similar statements 
irom the houses of Hoare and Co., and 
Taylor and Co.; but it was needless to read 
them. With respect to the amount of 
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earnings of the working coopers, he could 

assure the hon. Member that, so far from 

viewing the sum with jealousy, no circum- 

stance afforded him such unmingled satis- 
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faction as to see workmen well paid for 
their labour. He had not referred to the 
earnings of these individuals from any 


jealousy of the amount, but as an ingredient 


in considering the nature of the strike, it 
being necessary to ascertain whether the 
men so striking were — or not, and 
what were their ci ‘cumstances. He had 
before him returns of the average weekly 


earnings of wo rking coopers in seven yards | 


during the years 1832 and 1833. From 
these it appeared that the average weekly 
earnings (taking not the best workmen 
alone, but the best and middting artisans 
and boys, and allowing two boys for one 
man,) amounted to 2/. Os. 1d. ac tual money 
payment on the books. This sus was 
made up in the following manner :— 
Wages, 2/. 1s. 7$.; allowance for beer, 3s. 
54d.; clippings, 1s.: total, 22. 6s. 1d. [Mr. 
Hume ; Were the men employed all the 
year round at this rate?]| These were the 
earnings of men in full employ, and he 
understood that they were employed all 
the year round. The real question was, 
had the working esopers since 1825 at- 
tempted by force or intimidation to prevent 
the masters from procuring a sufficient 
number of workmen? He was informed, 
that since 1825 the Unions had laid down 
laws which rigidly enforced, with 
respect to the supply of labour in the 
trade. The masters felt a natural anxiety 
to increase the number of workmen, by 
training apprentices to the business, with 
the view to lower the wages of labour. 
The men had resisted this attempt. They 
told the masters—‘‘ We wiil not work if vou 
employ a larger number of apprentices than 
we are willing to agree to.” 
apprentices allowed by the men was two, or 
three, when business was con- 
ducted not by an individual but by a firm. 
This was the rule laid down and adhered 
to, whatever might be the number of men 
employed in the 5 yard. There was a parti- 
cular firm, the name of which he could 
mention if necessary, which did take an 
additional apprentice The consequence 
was, that the men struck, and the house 
was unable to carry on its trade. The mo- 
ment for the strike was judiciously chosen, 
when a pressing demand existed for the 
article, and the party would have been 
rnined if the orders could not be executed. 
The terms upon which the workmen 
offered to return to their employment were 
these—the dismissal of the apprentice, pay- 
ment of the full amount of wages, 301.) 
which the men might have earned during 
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;the time they continued out of employ- 
ment, and the master to beg pardon of the 
workmen inabody. The party was com. 
pelled to submit, and did submit to these 
conditions. Talk of tyranny! what greater 
tyranny than this? Here was not only op- 
pression but extortion ; it deserved a harder 
| name—a point gained, and money obtained 
1 





under the influence of threats, and by vio- 
lence, which might amount to an indictable 
offence. Since 1825 the trade had been 
| compelled to submit to the law laid down 

| by the workmen, and rigorously enforced 
| with rv espect to apprentices. A firm having 
| added five men to fifteen, the number which 
‘it had previously employed, thought that 
in equity it was entitled to add to its num- 
ber of apprentices. But no, the law was 
rigidly adhered to by the workmen, and 
the firm was required to dismiss the super- 
numerary apprentice. ‘The master argued, 
that upon every principle of justice, the 
increuse in the workmen would bear out 
un inerease in the apprentices. The man 
admitted the force of the argument, but 
| replied thus—“ Our law is framed on 
; general principles, and peremptory in its 
| nature—we cannot relax it in favour of a 
special case—you must dismiss your ap- 
prentice.” He did not object to the men 
taking all fair and just means to obtain a 
proper price for their labour; but the sys- 
tem that was in operation in this instance, 
and which perv vaded almost all the trades 
lin the country, was indefensible wpon all 
just and equitable principles. The effect 
of the law which had been introduced by 
the hon. member for Middlesex was, that 
it rendered it extremely difficult now to 
punish an offence which was clearly a vio- 
lation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
statute-law, and, as he (Sir J. Graham) 








the land. The House was aware that, 
| under the law of this country, nothing was 
iso difficult to prove as a conspiracy ; and 
| yet here was a conspiracy, a manifest con- 
spiracy, for the purpose of controlling and 
overawing the masters. How did a com- 
bination of the kind, while the men com- 
mitted no violence, but kept within the 
letter of the law, carry its purposes into 
effect? In this way: the body deputed 


certain members to watch the house of a 
master who had refused to accede to the 
terms of his workmen, and whose workmen 
had accordingly left his employment. His 
house was accordingly surrounded. He 
could not move a step without having cer- 
tain parties, connected with the body, fol- 





thought, a violation of the common law of 
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lowing him, 
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dogging him wherever he 


went, and placing him in a situation of 


difficulty, anxiety, and alarm; thus, in 
fact, though no menaces should be resorted 
to, no violence committed, overawing and 
intimidating him in all his transactions, 
and effectually preventing him from 
taking other men into his service. He 
had been confidently informed, as 1e- 
garded the soeretaey of the master 
coopers, that this plan of intimidation 
had been adopted with success. Now, 
if those things which he had stated, were 
facts, and he was confident that they could 
be substantiated upon inquiry, he sub- 
mitted, that they took this case out of the 
rule laid down by the hon. member for 
Middlesex, and that they clearly established 
it to be a violation of the letter as well as 
of the snirit of the existing law. It was 
because he thought, that the example 
would be salutary, and because in this par- 
ticular case the Government had it in its 
power to defeat a combination which he 
considered indefensible, that Government 
had come to the determination to uphold 
the masters where they thought they were 
justified in resisting a combination of the 
coopers—a combination that was in its 
objects illegal, and contrary to the law of 
the land. It was upon these grounds that 
the Government had interfered. For the 
present the amount supplied had been only 
fifty butts, and 200 hogsheads, from the 
stores at Deptford. It should be borne in 
mind, that this was a matter of primary im- 
portance—especially to the foreign trade 
of the country, for if, through the success 
of such an illeg: v couapiracy as this, articles 
necessary for our shipping should be unduly 
enhanced in price, we should have to en- 
counter foreign commercial competition 
under considerable disadvantages.- If, in 
fact, through such a conspiracy the supply 
of our shipping should be suddenly stopped, 
we should have to meet foreign shipping 
upon unequal grounds, and under the dis- 
advantage of wanting a great many articles 
indispensible for some portion of the ship- 
ping. It was with a view to prevent 
such consequences that the Government 
had interfered in this instance, and doing 
so was not without precedent on former 
occasions. A precisely similar line of con- 
duct had been under analogous circum- 
stances adopted by Mr. Huskisson, who, 
be it recollected, had supported the reason- 
ings and arguments of the hon. member 
for Middlesex for repealing the former 
Combination-laws in 1824, Jn 1895, Mr, 
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Huskisson advised the adoption of exactly 
such an expedient, to meet a combination 
of the shipwr ights on the Thames, who, 
just as the Spring trading ships were about 
to prepare for their departure, refused to 
work, and struck for an advance of wages. 
The Government, then, acting upon the 
advice of Mr. Huskisson, allowed the mer- 
chant vessels to be refitted in the King’s 
ship-yards. ‘The remedy was simple, and 
it was completely successful. The present 
case was quite analogous to that one ; and 
the facts connected with it proved that it 
fell within the exceptions to the general 
rule which had been laid down by the hon. 
member for Middlesex. He had no hesi- 
tation in laying before the House the 
Correspondence which had taken place be- 
tween the master coopers and the Board of 
Admiralty on this subject, and no hesiia- 
tion in saying, that pending the decision of 
the House, the Government should not pro- 
ceed further in the matter. In the interim 
he trusted that the master coopers and their 
men might come to a antiatoctoey agreement. 
He had stated the facts of the “case—he 
had stated the course which the Govern- 
ment had followed—and he would conclude 
by repeating the opinion which he had 
already expressed—an opinion deliberately 
formed ; that under the circumstances of 
the case that conduct was strictly justifiable 
upon the principles he had mentioned. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that in his opinion 
the Government had adopted an unjusti- 
fiable course of conduct in this instance. 

Te was ready to admit, that this was not 
the first case where the Government had 
interfered in favour of the masters. When 
did they ever interfere in favour of the 
men? <A bad precedent would not justify 
such conduct. Admitting, for the sake of 
argument, that the men had been guilty of 
illegal conduct, the Government should 
ot have interfered in this manner. The 
province of the Executive was to carry the 
law into force, and supposing that the men 
had been guilty of illegal conduct, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, and the Law Officers of the Crown, 
were responsible for having them prosecuted. 
But there was no prosecution ; so that if 
the acts done were illegal, the Government 
had neglected its duty. The interference 
of the Government in this case was 2 com- 
mercial interference. The Executive had 
no right to take part in such a dispute. 
But he denied that anything illegal had 
been done by the men in this case. One 
of their objects was to prevent the masters 
G2 
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from taking more than a certain number of 
apprentices ; and how did they propose to 
accomplish that object? Not by threatening 
the lives of the masters—not by menacing 
the destruction of their property,—but by 
declaring, that if they would not agree to 
their terms, they (the men) would leave off 
work. They had a perfect right to do 
that. Every man had a right to say, 
that he would not consent to give his 
labour except upon particular terms. The 
master coopers could have canvassed the 
British dominions, Europe and America, 
for men to supply their places. If their 
places had been filled up, and that they 
had menaced those who had come to work 
in their stead, then indeéd their conduct 
would have been illegal, and they could be 
indicted for it. But in this instance, he 
would repeat, the conduct of the men had 
been legal, legitimate, and within the law 
of the land. As long as the men were 
innocent, why should the Government 
punish them? [Sir James Graham: No 
punishment was inflicted.] This was a 
punishment. It was a punishment to 
interfere between them and the market 
for their labour. The right hon. Baronet 
said, that in this case the workmen were 
unreasonable, and that the master coopers 
were reasonable. That was a question, 
not for the Government, on the showing 
of the master coopers, but for the law to 
decide, the Government taking care that 
they kept within the limits of the law. 
The master coopers were perpetual com- 
binators ; not, indeed, in public houses, 
but in their own parlours. As to the 
Common-law, which the right hon. Baronet 
said the Bill of the hon. member for 
Middlesex had repealed, he had merely 
to observe, that the Common-law was 
what the Judges said was the Common- 
law. The average of wages which the 
right hon. Baronet had quoted, was not 
for the whole year—it was for only a part 
of the year, and for the men then employed. 
He understood that if the average wages 
of all employed throughout the year were 
taken, it would amount only to 20s. a- week, 
instead of 2/. 6s. 1d.as had been stated by 
the right hon. Baronet. If the wages were 
really so high in London, there would be 
an abundant influx of coopers from Ireland 
in search of employment, As to the cer- 
tificate from the master brewers, he could 
state, upon the information which had been 
given to him, that the men who had 
signed that certificate had been compelled 
to do so by the master brewers. The right 
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hon. Baronet had no doubt acted from the 
purest motives, but he was acting most 
mistakenlv. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that having assisted 
with his colleagues at the Board of Admi- 
ralty in making a minute inquiry into the 
facts of this case, he entirely agreed in the 
determination at which they had arrived. 
He was fully ready to admit, that it required 
a strong case, and very peculiar circum- 
stances, to justify the Administration of the 
country in interfering in so delicate a 
matter as a contest between masters and 
men ; but in the present case the state of 
our foreign trade, and the state of the mer- 
chant shipping, made it an imperative duty 
on the part of the Board of Admiralty to 
render that assistance which was required 
to prevent any injury being inflicted on 
the trade. It appeared to him, on a careful 
consideration of all the facts, that a stronger 
case of what was called combination, though 
steering within the limits of the law, could 
not be made out. The hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had asked, ‘“‘ Why did 
not the master coopers seek for other work- 
men throughout the country?” They did 
do so; and what was the consequence ? 
Why, that in a few days, such was the 
complete system of espionage on foot, 
the employment of the new men was dis- 
covered by the combination, and they were 
obliged to join the opponents of the masters. 
It was said, that the Board of Admiralty 
had decided on an ex-parte case laid before 
it. The Board did not decide as to the 
step they should take until they had applied 
for information to a quarter the purest and 
the most impartial. They went, as had been 
already stated by hisright hon. friend, to the 
great brewing houses for information on the 
subject. He must own, that he was aston- 
ished to hear the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin insinuate, that the signatures 
of the head coopers to the certificate ob- 
tained from the brewers had been pro- 
cured by compulsion. It was only neces- 
sary for him to state the names of the firms 
against whom such an insinuation was 
made—the names of Barclay, Perkins, 
and Co., Truman, Hanbury, and Co., 
Whitbread, and Co., Hoare, and Co., and 
Taylor and Co.—to refute at once in the 
opinion of the House such an insinuation as 
that the head coopers in those establish- 
ments had been forced to sign the document 
in question. It was the imperative duty of 
the Government to interfere as it had done 
in this case, and he was confident when the 
whole Correspondence was brought forward 
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that the House would arrive at the same 
conclusion. 

Mr. George Frederick Young said, that 
in such an important matter, he should not, 
however he might expose himself to obloquy 
and popular odium, be deterred from ex- 
pressing his sentiments. There were cer- 
tain points laid down by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, which he 
(Mr. Young), not looking at them as a 
lawyer, but asa man of plain common-sense, 
considered open to refutation. It was 
quite true, that the acts of those men had 
been so admirably conducted as to be kept 
within the present law, but the consequences 
of those acts would be so injurious to the 
commerce of the country that it was the 
imperative duty of the Government not to 
interfere between the masters and the men, 
but to take measures to prevent the trade 
and commerce of the country from being 
suspended or greatly iniured. A species of 
moral intimidation had been resorted to in 
this case for which the law did not provide 
a remedy, and for which, therefore, extra- 
legal remedies were required. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said, that every 
man had a right to dispose of his labour as 
he thought fit. Nobody disputed that 
principle, but that very principle was out- 
raged by such a combination as this, which, 
with the most wanton tyranny, interfered 
with individual labour, and prevented each 
individual from using his labour as he 
wished. No one, surely, would defend 
the wanton and despotic tyranny exercised 
by these bodies. He must altogether deny 
the allegation of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Dublin, that the masters were 
in a perpetual combination. He could 
state, upon the best information, that there 
was no combination at all amongst the 
master coopers, and that there had been no 
Association of the Masters since 1825 up 
to the present strike. The hon. member for 
Middlesex had said, that there had been no 
disputes between the coopers since the 
repeal of the Combination-laws. The 
reason was this—that the masters were 
placed in such extreme dependence 
on the men, they dared not encounter 
them until the circumstances occurred 
that had given rise to the present dis- 
pute. He held in his hand an account of 
the wages which had been actually re- 
ceived by the coopers in one of the estab- 
lishments in this metropolis. The account 
was for the last year, and the average for 
each individual was 2/, 2s. per week for 
the whole year round, exclusive of beer 
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which was 1d. in the shilling, and chip- 
money, which would not be less than 2s. 
per week, and one-fourth of the men in 
this establishment averaged sixty years of 
age. One individual workman there actu- 
ally received out of the counting-house 
during the year 139/. 17s. 10d. It was at 
such prices that the men were standing out, 
This, however, was not a question of wages. 
If the mengcould get 5/. a week by proper 
means, there ought to be no objection to it ; 
but he was sure that if the House insti- 
tuted a rigorous investigation into the 
facts, the statement of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty would be completely borne 
out. It would be found that a system had 
been acted upon, which if continued would 
be destructive of the interests of commerce, 
which, in principle, was a most odious and 
execrable tyranny over private judgment, 
and would be fatal to social order. As re- 
garded commerce, it would render us inca- 
pable of competing with foreigners, it would 
indeed effectually suspend all commercial 
transactions, for this was an evil for which 
it was impossible to provide a remedy on 
the spur of the moment. It was the ty- 
ranny of one set of men over their fellow 
men—an offence which could neither be 
too severely reprobated, nor too vigorously 
opposed. It was a fact, that men were 
not allowed to work except under regula- 
tions which were prescribed by these men. 
The hours of work were fixed—they were 
not allowed to work for more than twelve 
hours, nor even for this time unless ade- 
quate wages were obtained. What was 
the effect of these restrictions? In the gene- 
ral market labour existed redundantly, and 
we had various schemes of emigration to 
take off the superabundant labour. The 
Government were not stepping in between 
the masters and their workmen, but be- 
tween one class of his Majesty’s subjects 
and another, to relieve them from oppres- 
sion. He had stated his opinions freely, 
feeling that he was the best friend of the 
poor man who boldly and fearlessly told 
him the truth. 

Mr. Fryer said, that he was decidedly op- 
posed to trades’ unions though he wasa Ra- 
dical Reformer, and for this reason, that they 
would do the workmen no goed. It was im- 
possible for them to rafse the wages beyond 
what the masters could give them, and the 
combination of the masters was ten times 
worse than that of the men. ‘The combin- 
ation which he wanted was a combination 
against the right hon. Baronet—a_ combi- 
nation against the Corn-laws, Then the 
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men would be satisfied with what the 
masters gave them, for if the Corn-laws 
were repealed, the masters could pay them 
well. He repeated, that those men who 
combined against the masters should com- 
bine against the cursed Corn-laws. He 
would resist a combination against the 
masters, because the masters could not give 
more money. [ie employed from 200 to 
300 men. Within the last eight months 
they had twice thought they would 
benefit themselves by working no more 
with him, and they accordingly stopped. 

e told them that they might do so if 
they pleased, for that they could not com- 
pel him to give them more money, as he 
had not the means of doing so; but 
that, instead of combining against him, 
they should join with him in resisting 
the cruel combination of the landlords, 
and getting those accursed Corn-laws 
repealed ; that then their masters would 


e enabled to pay them properly, and 
to give them three barrels of good 
American flour instead of two. The re- 


medy for all these complaints was for the 
masters to join with the men, and the men 
to unite with the masters, against the 
cruel Corn-law. 

Mr. Baines remembered on a very recent 
occasion that an application had been made 
to Government to interfere on behalf of 
the masters against a most formidable 
trades’ union. ‘To that application the 
Government had in his judgment given a 
most judicious answer—namely, that the 
liw gave the applicants sufficient power, 
that the Government would therefore not 
interfere, and the matter must be settled 
by the partics themselves. Such was the 
reply which had been given to the applica- 
tion of the master cloth-workers in York- 
shire some time since; that reply was most 
sensible and judicious, and had been hailed 
as such by all parties. The Government 
had in that instance done well to abstain 
from interfering, and especially in avoiding 
to join with the strong party against the 
weak. He was at a loss to conceive any 
reason why the coopers of London should 
have been interfered with any more than 
the cloth-workers of Yorkshire. Though 
it had been urged that the combination 
complained of would have had the effect of 
stopping the course of commerce, and that 
the ships for the Russian and other trades 
could nct have gone to sea, yet he most 
unhesitatingly said, that the Government, by 
1 ¢ ourse which had been taken, had placed 
hemselves in a most awkward and disad- 
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vantageous situation. They had arrayed 
the feelings of the great body of the la- 
bouring population against them by their 
interference in this matter. Anxious as he 
was that the present Government should 
on all occasions act in such a way as to 
conciliate the public confidence, and assured 
as he felt, that no body of men were better 
qualified to administer the public affairs of 
this great nation, he could not but regret 
extremely that they should in this instance 
have placed themselves in a situation so 
much at variance with their own principles, 
and so totally incompatible with the com- 
mercial freedom of the country. As to 
the argument which had been employed to 
justify the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment—namely, that the law was defective 
and insufficient to meet fully the peculiari- 
ties of the present case, his answer was, 
reform the law, but do not bolster it up, 
and place the relative position of masters 
and workmen in so critical a situation, by 
such an interference as had been made in 
the present case. He entertained a firm 
conviction that the Government could never 
act better or with more strict propriety, 
than by saying to the masters, on a similar 
application, ‘* This isa business of your own, 
deal with it as you think best ; you shall 
have all the protection we can give you in 
enforcing the law, but we will not other- 
wise interfere between the conflicting 
parties.” The adherence to this principle 
would be productive of satisfaction to all, 
whilst its violation would be a reproach to 
the Government of the country. 

Lord Althorp said, the subject which 
had been brought before the House was 
one of importance, involving as it did a 
great general principle. He was ready to 
throw aside the question of amount, and 
to admit, that the labourer was justly en- 
titled to sell his labour at the highest price. 
He concurred with ihe hon. member for 
Leeds that the Government ought not 
to interfere in questions raised between 
masters and workmen, unless, he must add, 
very particular reasons on a particuiar case 
were assigned. What, then, was the pre- 
sent case? It stood thus: that the work. 
ing coopers combined not only for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an increase of wages, but 
also to decrease the supply of workmen 
from other quarters, and though the com- 
bination had not been guilty otf, or resorted 
to, any act which could be strictly called 
illegal, yet he (Lord Althorp) did think 
that a combination to prevent employers 
having free scope in the market of labour, 
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and free power to hire what workmen they 
pleased, could not meet the approbation of 
any person who deliberately and dispas- 
sionately would consider the subject. But 
it would be found, that the combination in 
this instance was not merely against masters 
but also against men, against workmen who 
claimed (and justly claimed as had been 
argued) to sell their labour at the best price. 
Their fellow-workmen bad, however, com- 
bined to prevent them carrying this object, 

and though the combination thus directed 
had done nothing that could be strictly | 
termed illegal, yet it must be admitted it 
was a mode of action severely to be depre- 
cated. The hon. member for Leeds had 
argued that the proper manner to meet this 
state of things was for the Government to 
propose an alteration of the law as at pre- 
sent existing. For himself he did not 
think any such ulteration necessary 3 for 
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he believed that if the Government did | 
their duty by upholding the masters when | 


contending for their just and legal rights, 
such a system of combination as that to 
which he had last alluded would be put 
down. ‘The peculiarities in the present 
case were not limited to the two objects he 
had already stated, but went: also to pre- 
vent the instruction of apprentices. [Mr. 
Roebuck: Such was common in every trade 
in England. ] Such might be the case ; 
but he knew enough of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s opinions to believe that the hon. 
Gentleman would think such an interfer- 
ence most improper. The e 
question had produced the effect of putting 
the masier coopers entirely under the con- 
trol, not only of those whom they were 
ready to employ, but also under that of a 
minority of the working classes. It v 
then, under these circumstances, that the 
master coopers took that course which every 
hon. Member had admitted was justifiable 


was, 


—namely, to bring up workmen from the 


country, who from not entering into the 
views of the combination, in a very short 
time found their situations so disagreeable 
that they soon expressed a desire to return 
home. Such was the system of tyranny 
pursued—tyranny not merely upon the 
masters, but on the labourers who were 
willing to take the employment which was 
open to them. The application was made 
to his right hon. friend (Sir J. Graham), 
and the course which had been pursued 
was in his judgment perfectly justified 
under all the circumstances. That course 
had not been followed upon the decision of 


his right hon. friend alone, for he (Lord 
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Althorp), in conjunction with his colleagues, 
had agreed that this was a case in which 
the Government were called upon to act. 
He did not put the case as one of precedent, 
but relied upon the case itself; and he re- 
peated that in an instance when the combin- 
ation operated both against masters and 
workmen, the Government were justified 
assistance which they had 
allorded. He regretted exceedingly that a 
system prevailed in this country by combin- 
ators of picking, as it was called, or in 
other words of setting spies upon workmen, 
who dared not venture to enter a manu- 
factory against which the combination was 
directed. That system was productive of 
much greater intimidation to the men than 
the masters. He (Lord Althorp) had 
agreed with the hon. member for Middle- 
sex in repealing the Combination-laws, but 
he must say, that if such a system was per- 
sisted in, it was impossible the law could 
be allowed to remain as it at present stood, 
or that the price of labour should be we 
_— thus sharpen to be raised. 

. Tivebuck said, that this was nota 
wal ees of trade; it concerned the 
whole form of society. The course pur- 
sued by Government might rouse a spirit 
now slumbering in the country, which, ina 
few months hence, might be in a condition 
diittring very much from that in which it 
was at present. He denied the peculi- 
arity of this case. Most trades refused to 
allow more than a limited number to be in- 
structed in the business. He might in- 
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stance tailors—and attorneys, who were 
prevented by an Act of Parliament from 
having more than two articled clerks. In 


his opinion, labourers were perfectly justi- 
fied in entering into those combinations, as 
long as they avoided violence or in timida- 
tion. But now the Government came in 
to the assistance of the more powerful party, 
which had other means to evade such com. 
binations, besides counter-combinations— 
namely, their capital. There was a mani- 
fest injustice in this; for if the hands of 
the labourer were to be bound up—if he was 
not to be allowed to obtain the greatest 
value in his power for his labour, he would 
no longer be on an equality with his 
master. The interference of the Govern- 
ment was, therefore, a breach of that 
equality which ought to be held between 
the master and labourer, and was not jus. 
tifiable by any arguments that could be 
brought in its support. He had observed 
from an illegal newspaper which was pub- 
lished, notwithstanding the Stamp-law cf 
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the noble Lord opposite, and was called 
the Trades’ Union Newspaper, that the 
trades had now come to an understanding, 
deprecating the mode in which all former 
strikes had been made, and stating them to 
have been a total failure, and that they had 
now resolved to try a new method by which 
to effect their object-—namely, that instead 
of maintaining idle the labourer out of work 
they should themselves employ him. By 
these means it would be seen the Trades’ 
Unions would become capitalists, and being 
so would thus keep up the rate of wages. 
But there was one thing which he would 
venture to press upon the noble Lord and 
on the Government, and that was, that 
there was a better mode of conveying to 
the labourers a sense of the truth of that 
fact, than by direct interference on the 
part of the Government. It would be a 
much better and more effectual mode of 
making them sensible of their error, to dis- 
cuss the matter with them in such lan- 
guage as would come home to their under- 
standings; and the best means of doing 
so was, by rendering accessible the ordi- 
nary channels of instruction. If the public 
Press were accessible to all classes, they 
should be abie to convince the labourer, 
through its means, of the justice of that 
perfect ‘equality which ought to exist 
between the master and the labourer, 
and with which the Government now 
so strangely attempted to interfere. If 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Admiralty were to take that mode of 
putting all parties in the proper position, he 


would find it a more efficient and more | 


respectable mode than that which he had 
adopted. Headmitted, that violence, threats, 
and intimidation had been used by the 


trades’ unions; but he contended that | 
those threats, and that violence and inti- , 


midation, were in consequence of the in- 
fluence of the Combination-laws, and that 
they had decreased since the repeal of those 
laws. He regretted, that the noble Lord 
had ever mentioned the possibility of the 
re-enactment of the Combination-laws. 
Those laws had been repealed after much 
clamour and excitement ; but, by to-mor- 
row morning, millions would hear that the 
noble Lord had stated from his place in that 
House, that circumstances might call for 
their re-enactment. 
considered that nothing could be more 
dangerous to the country at large than the 


bare suspicion that such a project should be | 
As to that intimidation | 


in contemplation. 
which had been spoken of as “ moral inti- 
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midation,” he did not think it could be 
called intimidation at all. It was only an 
exercise of that right which they were un- 
doubtedly entitled to exercise, of using all 
peaceable means of obtaining a just equi- 
valent for their labour. The hon. Member 
concluded, by hoping, that the necessity of 
enlightening the people upon this and other 
subjects, would be an inducement to the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, for repealing entirely the Stamp-duty 
on newspapers. 

Mr. Thomas Attnood thought it highly 
imprudent on the part of the right hon. 
Beronet in thus throwing himself into the 
breach on the present occasion. These com- 
binations were not contined to any parti- 
cular trade or any particular locality ; the 
principles extended throughout England 
and Ireland, as well as France and other 
parts of the Continent. Government were, 
therefore, premature in making war upon 
the poor journeymen coopers, and would 
have acted a more noble part if they had 
turned their arms against the Emperor of 
Russia, as they ought to have done. The 
hon. Member knew, that, since the present 
Combination-laws, there had been a general 
fall of prices.all owing to the change in the 
currency. ‘The workman had as good a 
right to keep up his paper wages as the 
| First Lord of the Admiralty had to take 
| his paper salary or paper rents in gold, or as 
| the fundholders had to their paper dividends 
i being paid in the same metal. He knew, 
| from his own inquiries, that in Birmingham, 
in 1822, when meat was 3d.a-pound, and 
bread cheap in proportion, that the wages in 
paper money were about double what they 
‘had been in 1792. Yet the workmen would 
not consent to receive lower daily wages, 
and would work sometimes only three days 
in the week at fuil prices rather than take 
employment for the whole week at a re- 
duced daily rate. He knew very well, that 
masters could not afford to pay these wages, 
yet he could not blame tke workmen for 
trying to keep them up. They were quite 
justified in combining for the sake of their 
families, provided they used no improper 
acts of violence or intimidation. If the 
masters found themselves aggrieved, let 
them come hand in hand with their work. 
men to the noble Lord (Lord Althorp), 
and demand that free circulation of. the 
currency, and that relief from burthens to 
which they were fairly entitled, and with. 
out which the country could not much 
,longer go on. It was better for the noble 
| Lord at once to seek refuge from the crowds 
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ing demands of the people in the regions of 
paper money, and no longer advocate a 
system that must spread discontent and con- 
fusion throughout the country. 

Mr. Robert Grant said, that he had been 
charged to present a petition from a large 
majority of the master coopers of the Me- 
tropolis—a petition which was signed by 
about nine-tenths of the whole of that 
body, and he regretted that the forms of the 
House had prevented him from presenting it 
before the debate began. With regard to 
the arguments used by the Gentlemen who 
spoke on the other side of the question, he 
considered that they were all based on an 
obvious fallacy. Hon. Members talked as if 
the Government had used, or were about to 
use force, to oblige the workmen to come 
into the terms proposed by the masters. 
But was that the case ? Had the Attorney- 
General taken any steps on the part of the 
Government to punish those labourers who 
refused the terms offered? or had the Go- 
vernment called out the military to the as- 
sistance of the master coopers, to force the 
workmen to work for such wages as they 
chose to offer? No such steps had been 
taken ; yet it was on this misconception 
that the whole of the arguments of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were founded. 
It had been argued that the labourers had 
aright to exact the best price they could 
obtain for their labour. He admitted that ; 
but if labourers had, on the one side, the 
right to ask a full equivalent for their in- 
dustry, surely the masters were entitled to 
a like privilege, and, if aggrieved, were 
entitled to seek assistance from individuals 
or from corporate bodies, from the public 
or from the Government. He did not 
mean as Government, but in their capacity 
as traders ; and if they, the masters, could 
legally ask the assistance of the Govern- 
ment, it was a solecism to say, that what 
they could legally ask, Government could 
not legally grant. Yet that was the whole of 
the argument of his right hon. friend. He 
was satisfied, that, in the petition which he 
held from the master coopers, they stated 
nothing that they could not substantiate ; 
and if, as he found from it, the workmen 
could, without illegality, form a com- 
bination to reduce their hours of labour 
from sixteen to thirteen hours, and subse. 
quently to twelve hours, and yet demand 
the same amount of wages for the shortest 
period which they had for the longest, he 
would say, that the masters had just as 
much right to form a combination among 
themselves to bring down wages as the men 
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had to keep them up. The object of both 


was legal, and each had a right to pursue 
it in his own way. He (Mr. Grant) was 
always opposed to the old Combination- 
laws, and nothing would induce him to 
support the re-enactment of those laws. 
But his noble friend did not say, that it was 
the intention of Government to re-enact 
them. All his noble friend said, was, that 
such was the state to which those combina- 
tions were bringing the country, that if it 
continued, the masters might have it in 
their power, with some colour of reason, 
to call upon the House to re-enact those 
laws which had been repealed, and which 
he should be sorry to see re-enacted. It 
was a painful duty which devolved upon 
him to make this statement, as it might 
have the appéarance of opposition to the 
working classes, but he made it on the 
ground of justice to all parties. He had 
such confidence in the good sense and feel- 
ing of justice of the operative classes, that 
he felt sure they were not capable of those 
excesses, which would make it necessary 
either for Government or Parliament to 
express any opinion on the subject of the 
Combination-laws ; and as long as they 
continued as they at present stood, any in- 
terference would be unnecessary. 

Mr. O'Reilly said, that under the pre- 
sent system of combination, there was no 
such thing as free trade for the industrious 
and honest artisans of the country. Com- 
bination met the free exercise of industry 
at every turn. He would, by way of illus- 
tration, state the case of the master ship- 
builders of Dublin. They were forced to 
employ old and comparatively useless men, 
because the young men who were brought 
within the vortex of combination, would 
not, or dared not, work for them. If a 
ship required repairs, she could not be re- 
paired in Dublin, but the ship-owner was 
obliged to send her to England or Scot- 
land, there to be repaired by Irish artisans, 
perhaps, who could not find employment at 
home. In his own parish, consisting chiefly 
of a fishing population, the fishermen could 
not get their boats mended by giving wages 
common to carpenters all round the 
country. There were a few persons there 
who monopolized the ship-carpenters’ busi- 
ness, and they required double wages. 
There was no one more unwilling than he 
was to revive the Combination-laws. But 
if threats and combinations were carried to 
a successful point by the labourers, then he 
hoped there was a moral power in the 
country, or in the Government, to offer a 
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successful resistance, and that no master 

would be prevented from employing as 

many labourers or apprentices as he pleased. 
Motion agreed to. 


Prosecution of 


PROSECUTION OF THE Pinot.] Mr. 
O’ Dwyer moved for a return of the amount 
of costs payable to the Crown Solicitor, 
and the sum to counsel engaged for the 
Crown in the case of the King v. Barrett, 
tried in the Court of King’s Bench in Ire- 
land, in Michaelmas Term, 1833; witha 
specification of the various occasions, whe- 
ther on motions, arguments, opinions, con- 
sultations, trial, or otherwise, counsel re- 
ceived fees ; describing when counsel ap- 
peared in Court, the number of counsel 
employed or consulted on each occasion, 
and a statement of the rank of all counsel 
employed, and their names, and the 
amount of fees paid to each on the several 
occasions, and in the aggregate. The single 
prosecution against Mr. Barrett cost 7007. 
Such an enormous sum shouid be accounted 
for. It was known that 50,000/. had been 
expended by the Government in criminal 
prosecutions in Ireland, and the country 
ought to know how so much money was 
expended, There was one peculiar feature 
in the late prosecution, and it was, that 
an eminent barrister, who was never em- 
ployed in that department of the bar, but 
who might have been employed by the 
traverser, was retained by the Govern- 
ment ; and the object was to buy him up. 
He did not wish to impugn the motives of 
the Attorney General ; but then he was a 
member of the Privy Council, and advised 
prosecutions which he was afterwards to 
conduct. He would not say, that the At- 
torney General advised prosecutions to 
pocket the fees, yet he should say, that it 
was not advisable to give a lawyer an in- 
terest in prosecutions. He wished to direct 
the attention of the House to the very im- 
perfect manner in which the return of the 
correspondence between the Government 
and the Stamp-Office, relating to the sup- 
pression of the Pilot newspaper, had been 
made. The return did not set forth the 
letter written by the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for Ireland, directing the 
attention of the Stamp Office to the Act 
of Parliament, as it should have done; 
the way to explain this, as certain advo- 
cates of the Government had tauntingly 
defied any attempt to show that the Irish 
Government had interfered, or that the 
proceeding, which had excited so much con- 
demnation, was not the work of the Stamp 
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Office alone. He was certain that the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for 
Ireland, would not hesitate to give every 
explanatioa on the matter, in order that 
the credit or discredit attaching to it should 
be appropriated to the right quarter. 

Mr. Littleton begged to say, in reply to 
the call made upon him by the hon. mem- 
ber for Drogheda, that he had already 
twice or three times over, in reply to the 
hon. Gentleman himself, explained the 
transaction. He now begged leave to re- 
peat a communication which had been ad- 
dressed to him by a person in Ireland, 
whose name he did not feel himself called 
upon to disclose, directing his attention to 
the clause of the Act of Parliament which 
applied to the case. It was not in his de- 
partment to deal with this information ; 
and he, as was customary in official matters, 
desired his private secretary to transmit 
this letter, addressed to him, to the de- 
partment to which it referred. He had rea- 
son to believe, however, that before he 
had sent the communication made to him, 
the Stamp-office department had deter- 
mined to adopt the course which they 
ultimately did. He had no objection to 
the production of the bill of costs, but 
then he hoped that the House would be 
put in possession of the particular ex- 
penses incurred in the several stages of 
the prosecution. ‘The ordinary expenses 
of the prosecution would be undoubtedly 
light, and the additional expenses arose 
from the delays, vexatious he would not 
say, and the opposition caused. As to the 
number of counsel employed, he would 
say, that as many had been employed in cri- 
minal prosecutions in England—Sir James 
Scarlett employed as many. It was usual, 
in Ireland, to employ the Serjeants and 
the senior King’s Counsel in such prose. 
cutions, and, in case any accident might 
occur to prevent their attendance, to give 
retaining fees to counsel to fill their places. 
Now it so happened, that the Solicitor 
General, Serjeant Pennefather, and Ser- 
jeant Perrin, were absent from Dublin, 
and the Attorney General directed that 
Mr. Holmes, the Gentleman to whom the 
hon. Member alluded, should be employed 
in their absence. ‘That was the cause why 
so many lawyers were employed ; eight, 
or even seven, were, perhaps too many, 
but he had stated the reason for employ- 
ing cight. He would tell the House, that 
the Attorney General, though a member 
of the Privy Council, was not consulted 
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voice nor influence in directing them, and 
from that learned Gentleman’s well-known 
liberality in pecuniary matters, of which 
he had some knowledge, he was far above 
encouraging prosecutions for the sake of 
making money. The right hon. Secretary 
then moved an amendment, to the effect 
that the return of costs should distinguish 
the proportion of costs in the several stages 
of the prosecution. 

The Motion, as amended by Mr. Littleton, 
was agreed to. 


Leamington 


ILEAMINGTON Perririon.] Mr. Tancred 
rose to move for the discharge of the order 
appointing a Committee to investigate an 
imputed breach of privilege in the affix- 
ing of false signatures to a petition from 
Leamington Spa, praying for the exten- 
sion of the elective franchise to that town. 
He did so on the ground that there had 
been no petition complaining of injury 
presented. When the Motion was made 
by the hon. and learned member for Dover 
for the Committee, the noble Paymaster of 
the Forces had objected to it, on the 
ground, that there was no petition of com- 
plaint before the House ; upon which the 
— and learned Member had said there 

yas, and the opposition of the noble Lord 
was at once withdrawn, and the Committee | 
agreed to. Now, upon examination, it ap- 
peared that there was no petition as stated 
by the hon. and learned Member. Of | 
course the hon. and learned Member had 
been mistaken, and had conceived a pe- 
tition presented by a noble Lord (Eastnor) 
to be one of complaint ; whereas its only 
prayer was, that the franchise should not 
be extended to Leamington. Such being 
the case, he trusted that his Motion would 
not be opposed ; and if it were, he should 
feel himself bound to persevere in the 
Motion which he had submitted yesterday, 
and which was, that the petitioners sign- 
ing the petition complained of, and who 
had petitioned to be heard before the Com- 
mittee by their agents or Counsel, might 
be so heard. He moved to discharge the 
order for appointing a Committee on the 
Leamington Spa petition. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes seconded the Mo- 
tion. He did so chiefly on account of the 
great and useless expense the Committee 
would occasion should it be continued. He 
must remark, that the Leamington pe- 
titioners appeared to be very unfortunate. 
The noble Lord, the member for Reigate, 
had presented a petition the other evening 
purporting to come from above 500 oi the 
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householders rated at above 10/. in the 
town of Leamington. Now, that was the 
third petition which had been presented ; 
and he was informed that one-half of the 
signatures attached to it were not those of 
10/. householders, that fifty were the sig- 
natures of females, that forty were names 
signed twice over, a few names were signed 
three times, and one four times. He 
thought that the hon. and learned member 
for Dover, {seeing the error he had been 
led into in stating there was a petition of 
complaint when there was none, would not 
offer any opposition to the Motion. 

Mr. Halcombe felt confident, he could 
satisfy the House, that there were no 
grounds for the Motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Banbury. A petition had been 
presented to the House, signed by 757 out 
of 850, the total number of the 10/. house- 
holders of Leamington Spa, praying that 
that place might not be included in the 
boundaries of the borough of Warwick. 
Some time after the Warwick borough 
Committee published a report, in which 
they stated, that the petition to which 
he had just alluded had been referred to 
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them as well as another petition numerously 
|and respectably signed by inhabitants of 
| Leamington in favour of the extension of 
| the fra: ichise to that town. When this re- 
| port was known at Leamington, it excited 
| the utmost astonishment amongst the inha~ 
bitants, because, as he had before said, out of 
‘the 850 10/. householders in Leamington, 
757 had signed the petition against the 
proposed junction of the two places. The 
petition to which the Committee referred in 
iheir report in favour of the extension of 
the franchise to Leamington was cunningly 
worded, for though at the commencement 
it was described as the petition “ of the 
undersigned inhabitants of Leamington,” 
it concluded by praying “ that the bound- 
aries of Warwick might be extended to 
Leamington, in order that your petitioners 
may vote at all future elections for mem- 
bers for that borough.” This was intended 
to convey the impression, that the persons 
signing the petition were 10/. household- 
ers, because no other description of persons 
would be entitled to vote in the event of 
the Warwick franchise being extended to 
Leamington ; 418 signatures were affixed 
to this petition, of which he would under- 
take to prove, on the authority of most re 
spectable persons, no less than 281 were 
fictitious. The most diligent inquiries had 
been made in order to ascertain whether 
the 281 signatures attached to the pes 
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tition were those of inhabitants of Lea- 
mington, and the result was, that only 
seventeen were found to be so, but all the 
seventeen whom those names represented 
had signed the petition against the exten- 
sion of the franchise to Leamington. The 
House might form some idea of the man- 
ner in which the petition had been got up 
from the circumstance which he was about 
to mention. One of the witnesses ex- 
amined before the Committee which had 
been appointed upon his Motion stated, 
that he and his father-in-law were sitting 
in a public-house in Leamington, when 
two mechanics entered with the petition, 
and asked them to sign it. They refused, 
stating, that they had signed the counter- 
petition. The mechanics, however, in 
defiance of their objection, signed their 
names to the petition. The Committee 
would have ended its labours ere this, 
had it not been for a mistake on the part 
of the hon. member for Banbury. The 
hon. Member entered the Committee on 
the last day of its sitting, and introduced 
Mr. Joseph Parkes as agent for some per- 
sons who had petitioned the House, pray- 
ing that they might be heard by their 
counsel or agents in support of the genuine- 
ness of the petition which was complained 
of as being spurious. He asked the hon. 
member for Banbury whether the House 
had ordered the petitioners to be heard by 
their agents, and the hon. Member an- 
swered in the affirmative; but it turned 
out that the House had made no such 
order, but merely referred the petition to 
the Committee. In consequence of this 
interruption, the labours of the Committee 
had been suspended, and the witnesses de- 
tained in town. The hon. member for 
Banbury now appeared to think, that it 
was improper that the Committee should 
proceed with the inguiry, because no pe- 
tition had been presented from any of the 
persons whose names were alleged to be 
signed to the spurious petition; but he 
thought, that this argument was untenable. 
Could it be maintained, that a Member ac- 
quainted with a breach of privilege was 
not at liberty to institute an inquiry into 
the subject? Was he to stand in a worse 
situation, in this respect, than a person out 
of doors, who might present a petition ? 
It was said, that he was not the party ag- 
grieved ; but the House was the party ag- 
grieved, and was bound to vindicate its own 
honour. The course which he had pur- 
sued was not without precedent. In the 
Journals of the House, vol. 84, page 187, 
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(anno 1829), was the following entry :— 
“* Complaint was made to the House, that 
one of the names annexed to the petition 
from certain Protestant inhabitants of 
Kilrea, against the Catholic claims, was 
a forgery.—Ordered, that a Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the facts of the 
case, and to report the same, with their 
observations thereon, to the House.” The 
Committee was accordingly appointed, with 
powers to send for persons, papers, and re- 
cords: and the petition to which the fraud- 
ulent signature was affixed was referred to 
it. The transaction was thus described, in 
Hansard’s Debates :— 

Mr. Dawson read a letter which he had re- 
ceived from the Rev. Mr. Waddy, of Kilrea, 
who stated, that having seen in the news- 
papers a report, setting forth the presenta- 
tion by Sir George Hill of a petition from that 
parish against the Catholic claims, to which 
his name was said to be subscribed, he felt it 
his duty to notify, that the signature of his 
name must be a forgery, as he never signed, 
or authorised the signing of, his name to such 
a petition. It was singular enough, too, that 
this very petition dwelt with particular force 
upon the gross artifices which were imputed 
to the Catholics to create perjury and immo- 
rality. He meant not to proceed further than 
to expose the grossness of this forgery. 

The Speaker: I hope that the House, when 
circumstances so strongly affecting a most 
valuable right of the subject, and so deeply 
affecting the dignity and character of this 
House, are stated to them, will not fail to do 
their duty. Ifthey do not, I will venture to 
say this is the first time when such a proceed- 
ing was passed over. If the hon. member 
should decline to proceed, some hon. Mem- 
ber will, Iam sure, take the matter up. 

Sir George Hill said, that as he had pre- 
sented the petition in question, the House 
would naturally expect some explanation from 
him. All he could say was, that the petition 
was enclosed to him by Mr. Digby, a Magis- 
trate of the neighbourhod, who apprised him 
that it was most respectably signed. Mr. 
Digby and Mr. Waddy were both most re- 
spectable gentlemen ; and it surprised him 
that the latter did not at once require from 
the former some explanation of the matter. It 
puzzled him altogether, and he knew not what 
to make of the business. He should not, of 
course, oppose any investigation. 

Mr. Hume said, he would make a Motion 
upon the subject if no other Member gave 
notice of one. 

Mr. Dawson said, that having been the per- 
son who brought the matter forward, he should 
not shrink from prosecuting the inquiry, and 
would therefore move for a Committee to in- 
quire into the facts of the case. 

A Committee was accordingly appointed, * 


* Hansard (new series) xxi. p. 22, 
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In that case only one signature was 
forged, but in the present case 281 were 
alleged to be so. He held in his hand a 
petition from some of the parties, who 
were prepared to prove that their names 
had been signed to the petition without 
their knowledge and against their wish ; 
but he had not presented it, because he 
wished the case to stand as it was. 

Mr. Tancred: What is the date of 
that petition ? 

Mr. Halcombe: A petition has no date. 

Mr. Tancred: When did the hon. 
Member receive it ? 

Mr. Halcombe would answer the hon. 
Member presently. The hon. Member’s 
present Motion could have no other object 
than to stifle inquiry. The whole of the 
seventeen persons whose names had been 
falsely affixed to the spurious petition 
would have signed the petition which 
he held in his hand, had it not been 
for a notion which prevailed that if they 
did so they would be precluded from giv- 
ing evidence before the Committee, and, 
therefore, in order to be on sure ground, 
he recommended that no more than two 
persons should sign it. He had put his 
name down to present the petition two 
days ago, but on reflection he thought it 
better to leave the case as it stood. When 
he first stirred in the matter, he stated 
that he acted on his own responsibility, 
and by that declaration he was prepared to 
abide. He had undoubtedly made a mis- 
representation, but the hon. member for 
Banbury was good enough to do him the 
justice to say he was convinced the misre- 
presentation must have been unintentional. 
He had made this statement upon the 
authority, or rather he should say upon the 
supposed authority, of the noble Lord on 
his right, who presented the petition. 
When he moved for the Committee, it 
was opposed by the noble Lord, the Pay- 
master of the Forces. He was annoyed 
at the moment, that the measure before 
the House should be thus hindered from 
going on, and the noble Lord said there 
was no petition. He asserted that there 
was a petition. He believed so at the 
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had to submit to the House upon his own 
authority as the ground for a future Mo- 
tion. He heard that the noble Lord on 
his right had presented a petition from the 
inhabitants of Leamington, referring to 
the former petition, and this petition he at 
once believed to be the petition which was 
expected, and which had been on the road 
directed to him or to the noble Lord. In 
conclusion, he protested against their now 
stopping short in the inquiry, for the pur- 
pose of screening somebody. The Com- 
mittee had called on the hon. member 
for Banbury to declare from whom he had 
received the petition. The hon. Member 
declined to do so,—a course which he 
should not have felt himself justified in 
pursuing. The hon. Member had, by this 
refusal, thrown all manner of difficulties 
and inconveniences in his way. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes observed, that a 
regular hoax had been practised on the 
hon. member for Dover. Seventeen men 
with similar names to those inscribed on 
the petition had very truly sworn that 
they had not authorised the signatures, or 
themselves affixed them ; but the fact was, 
the seventeen men who had actually signed 
were ready to come forward and swear 
that they had done so. 

Lord Fastnor said, that in presenting 
the petition to which the hon. member for 
Dover alluded, he had stated, that it re- 
ferred to the petition of last year. He 
was extremely sorry that there had been 
any misunderstanding on the subject. He 
could not vouch, of course, for the correct- 
ness of each and every signature to the 
petition ; but he had spared no pains to as- 
certain their authenticity; and he had 
been assured by a man on whose veracity 
he placed the fullest reliance, and who 
had collected the greater number of the 
signatures, that they were perfectly genu- 
ine. He begged to say, that he should be 
inclined to dissuade the hon. member for 
Dover from pressing for an inquiry to 





prove a negative with respect to all the 
| names, on account of the inconvenience 
| and expense which it must necessarily oc- 
'casion. He would prefer having the in- 





time; he had received a communication | quiry limited to those who described them- 
from the parties, who stated, that their | selves as 10/. householders, 

desire was, to address the House, and he} Mr. Abercromby said, that as he meant 
afterwards received a letter adding, that | to concur in the Motion of the hon. mem- 
the petition was to be intrusted either to ber for Banbury, he wished to state the 
him or to the noble Lord, and this without | grounds upon which he did so. He cer- 
delay. Several days elapsed ; he looked | tainly did not support the Motion with a 
to the precedent he had already quoted ; | view, either directly or indirectly, to sup- 
and he thought it better to state what he press inquiry. He begged utterly to dis- 
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claim any such feeling. He conceived that 
the question which the House had to decide 
was, whether it was fit and proper to ap- 
point such a Committee as that which had 
been granted, simply upon the assertion of 
an individual, without any petition for in- 
quiry. The case which the hon. member 
for Dover had quoted, proved any thing 
but a case infavourof the position which he 
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sought to establish, because, in thatinstance, | 


the statement made was supported Ly the 
letter of an individual addressed to an hon. 
Member, and that hon. Member read that 
letter in his place in the House. That 
authority was equivalent to any other au- 
thority which the House would demand. 
The hon. Gentleman had adverted, in 
terms not the most courteous, to the name of 


Mr. Joseph Parkes. He had the authority | 


of that Gentleman to state, that he was as 
ignorant of the petition to which the 
hon. Member had referred, until it was 
submitted to the House, as either the hon. 
and learned Gentleman or himself could 
be. He begged to state this upon the au- 
thority of Mr. Parkes himself, a gentleman 
who was as incapable of misleading him 
or any man as any hon. Member in that 
House could be; and therefore upon his 
authority he spoke with perfect confidence 
as to the accuracy of his information. 

Lord Granville Somerset: Asa mem- 
ber of that Committee which the hon. and 
learned member for Banbury had desig- 
nated as one from which justice could not 
be obtained, he now called upon him to 
consider the nature of the imputation he 
had cast upon the Committee, and he asked 
him to come forward and declare what 
act of the Committee, or of any member 
of it, had given fair ground for such an 
imputation. The only mistake made by 
the Committee arose from a mis-statement 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman himself. 
That hon. and learned Gentleman assured 
the Committee, that the House had come 
to a vote to which it had not come; and 
in consequence the Committee was thrown 
into difficulty as to obeying the orders of 
the House, and at the same time conduct- 
ing the inguiry with justice and impar- 
tiality. He did not accuse the hon. and 
learned Gentleman of wilful mis-state- 
ment ; but when he was so prompt and 
eager to make charges against others, it 
was well for him to be reminded, that even 
so learned a Member as himself was some- 
times liable to act incorrectly. He trusted 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would now see reason to withdraw the 
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charge he had made, when it was thus 
put tohim. Now,as to the reasons upon 
which he would ground his vote. If the 
hon. Member had used the same argu- 
ments on the question that a Committee be 
granted, that he had urged that night, they 
might have been valid, and made the 
House pause before they granted an in- 
quiry ; but it was now too late, after a 
Committee had been appointed, witnesses 
brought forward, and expense incurred. 
There was, if not great doubt respecting 
the signatures to the petition, at least great 
irregularity concerning it; and he con- 
sidered, that at the present stage, the in- 
quiry should he suffered to proceed, which 
perhaps the House would originally have 
been justified in refusing. It was his 
opinion, that if the inquiry went on, the 
accused parties would have an ample op- 
portunity of exculpating themselves, if 
they possessed the evidence necessary for 
that purpose, which he was far from saying 
they did not. Of one thing there had 
been the strongest assertion, and it was 
therefore well worth inquiring into fur- 
ther—namcly, that many of the signatures 
had been most improperly obtained; and 
he confessed, for that, as well as for other 
reasons, that he did not see how the Com. 
mittee could be stopped in its present stage ; 
for if he were the most eager partisan of 
the persons accused, he should still think 
a continuance of the inquiry would be for 
their advantage. Surely nothing could be 
more unfair to their characters than to 
stop the inquiry after five or six witnesses 
had been heard. The only apprehension 
he had arising from the possibility of the 
proceedings being abruptly stopped was 
that he felt a strong anxiety to de- 
liver, as it were, a just verdict ; and that, 
of course, he could not do on imperfect 
testimony. It would now be inconsistent 
with the most obvious principles of justice 
to arrest the progress of the inauiry. At 
the commencement of all inquiries, it might 
be very necessary for the House to be ex- 
tremely cautious how they set anything of 
the sort on foot, butthecase was widely dif- 
ferent when they came to deal with proceed- 
ings not only entered on but considerably 
advanced. It might be said, that the con- 
tinuance of the inquiry would cost a cer- 
tain number of pounds, and that, upon 
economical grounds, it ought not any fur- 
ther to be pursued. To that he had only 
to reply, that he hoped the House, how- 
ever attentive to economy, would pay some 
regard to justice, 
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Lord John Russell wished, that the | 
House could have the advantage of hearing 
from the Chair what the usual practice in 
such cases had been. 

The Speaker said, that, as well as his 
experience and recollection prompted, the 
usual practice was, that the Committee 
was appointed on the complaint, and at the 
instance of some person or persons inter- 
ested, made in some shape or other, but 
generally in the form of a petition. A 
case had been referred to, which had been 
brought before the House not in that 
form. It was true there was such a pre- 
cedent ; but then the complaint was made 
in a written letter, which gave it some 
sort of formality, and was read by the hon. 
Member to the House, which thereupon 
granted the Committee. In adopting this 
course, he (the Speaker), believed the 
House was influenced by the consideration 
that a letter had in some sort the effect of 
a petition, and inferred a responsibility. 
The House would, in this instance, ex- 
ercise its own discretion, but the practice 
was, to take care that the grievance com- 
plained of should be substantiated by the 
assurance and responsibility of some party 
aggrieved, and therefore to require some- 
thing more than a mere statement. On 
this practice, and believing that some per- 
son aggrieved was accessory to the com-| 
plaint, the House granted the Committee. 
Many hon. Members and he were of | 
opinion that a petition existed, which after- | 
wards turned out not to be the case, as no 
petition had been forwarded. ‘The Com- ' 
mittee had been appointed, and had made | 
some progress in their inquiry, when this | 
was discovered to be the case, and under | 
these circumstances the noble Lord put the | 
question whether it would be more regular 
to proceed with the inquiry, or to dis- 
charge the Committee. He did not think 
it would be irregular to discharge the 
Committee. The House was at liberty 
to reconsider its vote upon the matter, and 
if it believed it more conducive to the ends 
of justice to discharge the Committee, the 
House certainly had it in its power to do 
so. But if the matter had already pro- 
ceeded so far that there would be a diffi- 
culty in retracing its steps, and if by the 
inquiry, as hitherto proceeded in, matters 
appeared greatly involved, the House 
should then be guided by circumstances, 
and resolve accordingly. 

Lord John Russell observed, that when 
a statement was made, not in the form of a 
petition, but in that of a statement through 
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an hon. Member, the details ought, in his 
opinion, to be brought minutely and dis- 
tinctly before the House. Having heard 
from authority the practice of the House 
in such cases, and bearing in mind the 
obvious inference to be derived from 
it, they ought, in his opinion, to be go- 
verned by that. 

The House divided—Ayes 55; } 
9--Majority 46. 

The Order for the Attendance of the 
Committee was accordingly discharged. 

List of the Noes. 
Eastnor, Lord Stormont, Lord 
Inglis, Sir R. 1. Willoughby, Sir H. 
O’ Dwyer, A. ©. Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Pringle, R. TELLER, 
Shaw, F. Halcombe, J. 
Skipwith, Sir G. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 14, 1834. 


Minetes.] Bills. Read a third time :—Marine Mutiny.— 
Read a second time:—Sugar Duties. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Cawnpor and the Earl 
of Duruam, from a Number of Dissenting Congregations, 
—for Relief to the Dissenters. —By the Earl of RosEBERY, 
from certain Inhabitants of Greenwich, against the pre- 
sent System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By the 
Duke of WELLINGTON, from 2 Number of Places, for 
Protection to the Church of England.—By the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, the Earl of OrforpD, and Lord Kenyon, 
from a Number of Places,—for the Repeal of the Duties 
on Malt and Hops.—By the Earl of Dur#HAM, and the 
Bishops of St. ASAPH, CHICHESTER, and BANnGor, from 
several Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sab- 
bath. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 14, 1834. 


MINUTES.] Bills. 
tionments. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Kerry, Sir RoBERT 
Price, Colonels LANGTON and Woop, Messrs. BuCKING- 
HAM, PeAse, RicHarps, PuHiLpots, Riper, Bish, and 
B. KinG, from a Number of Places, and Dissenting Con- 
gregations,—for Reliefto the Dissenters.—By Mr. WIGNEY, 
Colonel Woop, and Mr. Bryne, from three Places,—for 
the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. T. 
DunpaAs, from the Tea-dealers of York, for the Amend- 
ment of the Tea Dutics Act.—By Mr. RuTHVEN, from 
several Places, against Tithes in Ireland.—By Lord DAL- 
MENY, from Dunfermline and Perth,—for the Abolition 
of Lay Patronage in Scotland; and for the Repeal of the 
Stamp Duty on Receipts. —By Mr. SHaw, from Drogheda, 
against the Apothecaries Act; from Weathersfield, against 
any Measure tending to weaken the Efficiency of the 
Established Chureh.—By Mr. Harpy, from the Hand- 
loom Weavers of Bradshaw, for Relief.—By Colonel 
Woop, and Mr. Riper, from Cranbrook, &¢e.,— against 
the Duties on Malt and Hops.—By Mr. O’CoNNELL and 
Mr. RuTHVEN, from several Places,—for the Repeal of 
the Union.—By Mr. Pease, from Stockton-upon-Tees, 
for the Abolition of Church Rates.—By Mr. O'CONNELL, 
from Dublin, in favour of the Kingstown Canal. 


Irisn Fisuertes.] Mr. O'Connell 
presented a Petition from the fishermen 


Read a third time:—Equitable Appor- 
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of the salmon fisheries on the rivers Barrow 
and Nore, signed by about ] ,000 persons, 
complaining of great distress. They stated 
that they obtained a good livelihood until 
about five years ago, when a company was 
formed in Scotland to fish on those rivers 
with stake nets. That company was, in 
his opinion, perfectly illegal, by two Sta- 
tutes, namely, the 28th Henry 8th, cap. 
22, and the 10th Charles Ist, cap. 14. 
Some time ago a private individual prose- 
cuted a party for using those nets on the 
Shannon, and a verdict of 40s. damages 
was obtained, thereby estiblishing the 
illegality of the use of stake-nets. As, 
however, the Statutes did not give costs, 
the plaintiff was put to the expense of 
400/., and, consequently, persons, parti- 
cularly in the condition of poor fishermen, 
were deterred from further prosecuting. 


The former Statute empowered the Sheriff 


and his officers of the three counties of 
Kilkenny, Carlow, and Waterford, on 
notice being given to them, to destroy 
weirs. The petitioners had applied to the 
Sheriffs, and on their refusing to act ap- 
plied to the Government, who, however, 
postponed any reply until a case between 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Suth, 
which was then pending in the ourt of 
King’s Bench, was decided. The Court 
of King’s Bench did decide in favour of 
the noble Duke, and thereby again estab- 
lished the illegality of the weirs. They 
applied to the Lord Lieutenant again, and 
were informed that the Government would 
not interfere. What was the consequence ? 
Two Statutes were distinctly violated by 
a wealthy company, who could easily con- 
tend against a poor man, as the notion of 
a poor fisherman going to law, who never 
in his life, perhaps, could scrape together 
as much money as would pay for the first 
process, was as wild as to dream of paving 
off the National Debt. He submitted to 
the House whether this was not a case in 
which the praver of the petition ought to 
be attended to? They might proceed 
against those who violated the Statute by 
indictment, and in the present case there 
could be no difficulty. Though he had 
not the honour to be the legal adviser to 
the Irish Government, yet he had no hesi- 
tation in stating, that there was no lawyer 
who saw the Statutes but would tell them 
at once that there was a distinct mode of 
proceeding, and an easy remedy. 
Petition laid on the Table, 
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Case oF Mr. Lawrence Dunpas.] 
Mr. O'Connell said, that he had received 
a letter from Mr. Dundas, against whose 
appointment as a stipendiary Magistrate 
he had on a former day remonstrated. He 
thought it but just to the individual to 
read it. It appeared to be dated from 
Liverpool, on the 7th instant, and stated 
that the ground of charge connected with 
the police force of the county of Wexford 
had oceurred seven years ago, when the 
writer had resigned his sitnation as Chief 
Constable. He had made good all deti- 
ciencies to the utmost farthing that had 
been demanded, and had appeared at the 
head Police-Ofhce of Dubiin, where he 
had given bail to appear to answer any 
charge that might be subsequently broug it 
against him. No charge had been broneht, 
and he denied, that he had beer guilty of 
any malversation in the discharge of his 
office ; but having resigned it, and having 
a large family to provide for, he had 
applied for a situation in the colonics, the 
individual who recommended tim being 
quite ignorant that he (Mr. Dundas) had 
held any situation in Treland. He deeply 
regretted, that Mr. O’Comnell had thought 
it necessary to bring forward the case at 
so distant a date, when proofs of innocence 
were so difficult to be procured, and 
claimed the benefit of the maxim, that 
every man was to be considered innocent 
until he had been found guilty by a Jury 
of his country. The hon. Member added, 
that in consequence of the receipt of this 
letter he had applied to his informant, 
Mr. Walker, a Member of the House, who 
had acted as a Magistrate of the county 
of Wicklow in the original investigation of 
the case against Mr. Dundas, and from 
him he had received a statement, in an- 
swer to the foregoing bold assertion of 
innocence, which he would also read. It 
represented that the original suspicion of 
the inaccuracy of the accounts of Mr. 
Dundas had arisen in 1824, and in 1827 
distinct charges were brought against him. 
A Commission had been appvinted to 
investigate the whole case; and on the 
thirteenth day of the inquiry it appeared 
that Mr. Dundas had given 10/. to one of 
his clerks to go to London, promising him 
more money to enable him to proceed to 
America. The name of this clerk was 
M‘Cann, who subsequently confessed that 
the evidence he had given in favour of 
Mr. Dundas was untrue. Mr. Dundas 
then pleaded illness; and being allowed 
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to withdraw, made his escape, and war- 
rants were issued for his apprehension. 
Another person implicated in some way 
with Mr. Dundas was a Mr. Powell, who 
stated, that the frauds committed in the 
county of Wicklow, in connexion with 
the police force, were carried on in all the 
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other counties of Ireland. It appeared 
that the charge for the quarter, after the | 
removal of Mr. Dundas, was 220/. less | 
than for the preceding quarter; and that, | 
in the whole, the sum of which the coun- 
try had been defrauded, was 3,200/., or | 
about 800/. a-year, since Mr, Dundas had | 
held the office of Chief Constable. It | 
further appeared from Mr. Waiker’s state- 
ment, that after his removal, Mr. Dundas 
had applied to the Irish Government for 
some new appointment ; but that he had 
been more than once silenced by a renewed 
inquiry into the transactions of the year 
1827. He had subsequently obtained 
from the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, the situation of stipendiary Magis- 
trate in the West Indies. He (Mr. 
O’Connell) thought, that the letter which 
he had just read formed a curious contrast 
to that written by Mr. Dundas; and, in 
order that that Gentleman might have an 
opportunity of proving, if he could, the 
truth of his statement, he should move for 
“A copy of any warrant issued against 
Lawrence Dundas, formerly Chief Con- 
stable of Police in the county of Wexford, 
and an account of the proceedings, if any, 
taken in consequence of the issue of the 
said warrant, and of the manner in which 
those proceedings terminated.” 
Motion agreed to. 


ExcHequer Recespr Bitt.] Sir 
James Graham, in moving the further 
consideration of the Report on the Ex- 
chequer Receipt Bill, said, he should post- 
pone his statement respecting the general 
scheme of the measure until the House 
resolved into a Committee for the purpose 
of considering the amount of compensation 
to be given to the officers who were affected 
by this Bill. The right hon. Baronet 
moved, that the House resolve itself into a 
Committee to consider of the compensa- 
tion to beallowed for the abolition of cer- 
tain offices in the establishment of his Ma 
jesty’s Exchequer at Westminster, in conse- 
quence of the passing of any Act in the pre- 
sent Session for the reduction of the same, 

The House resoived itself into a Com- 
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Sir James Graham had to thank the 
House for the courtesy it had shown in 
having allowed him to advance so far in 
a measure of so much importance as the 
present without calling on him at an earlier 
stage to state its principles and justify its 
details. The subject was of a very com- 
plicated nature, and though he was at the 
same time deeply convinced of its import- 
ance, and that it well deserved the gravest 
attention of the Committee, he was afraid 


that he might make it neither attractive 


nor clear. In the first place, he had to 
explain the circumstances under which he 
had been selected to bring the matter 
under the notice of the House. He had 
been called upon to introduce the measure 
on the part of Government, having had 
the honour of serving on a Commission 
appointed by his Majesty to inquire into 
the Public Accounts, over which the right 
hon. Baronet, the member for Dundee, 
(Sir Henry Parnell) then a Member of his 
Majesty’s Government, presided; but as 
his Majesty’s Government had not now 
the honour to reckon that right hon. Gen- 
tleman as one of their colleagues, and as 
it was considered that a measure of such 
importance as the present should be 
brought forward by one of his Majesty’s 
responsible advisers, although, in the pre- 
sence of the right hon. Baronet (Sir Henry 
Parnell), he deeply felt his unworthiness, 
yet, as it had been judged adviseable, he 
(Sir James Graham), being one of the 
Commission, had ventured to undertake 
the task. In the next place, he had to 
submit to the Committee some explanation 
of the circumstances which had led to the 
introduction of the measure itself, which had 
been contemplated, in its principle at least, 
by the predecessors of the present Govern- 
ment, and recommended in its details by 
the Commission to which he had alluded. 
First of all, then, he had to state to the 
Committee, that the importance of the 
measure had received the most mature and 
anxious consideration; and perhaps he 
might here be permitted to allude toa 
circumstance which would appear on the 
face of the Report—namely, that the late 
Auditor of the Exchequer, Lord Grenville, 
having entertained certain objections to 
the proposed alterations, the feeling both 
of the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with respect 
to that distinguished individual had oper- 
ated on their minds as an obstacle to the 
introduction of so extensive a change ; but 
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considering the peculiar state of his health, | 
and the subsequent death of that distin- | 
guished person, the original impediment | 
had not only been removed, but the event | 
itself had rendered some change indispens- | 
ably necessary to the working of the Ex- 
chequer establishment, in which that noble 
Lord had held so distinguished a place. 
Having thus referred to the circumstances 
under which the measure was introduced, | 
he would next biiefly state to the Com- , 
mittee the provisions of the Bill under 
discussion; and in the outset be would | 
beg leave to observe, as those who were 
acquainted with the proceedings of the 
Commission on public accounts must be | 
aware, that the main provisions of the | 
measure were founded on their published | 
Report. For the sake of clearness, it 
might perhaps be expedient to point out 
to the Committee, first, what the Bill pro- 
posed to abolish,—next, the offices it 
would create,—and lastly, the objects of 
the change, and the means by which it was 
to be effected. It appeared to the Com- 
mission, and also to the Government, 
acting in conformity with the view of the 
Commission, that it was expedient to in- 
troduce so extensive a change into the 
whole frame of the Exchequer, as to abo- 
lish absolutely all the existing offices and 
the mode of conducting the public busi- 
ness in that great department. The Bill, 
therefore, would abolish the offices of 
Auditor of the Exchequer, of the Clerk of 
the Pells, and of each of the four Tellers 
of the Exchequer. Already he had opened 
to the Committee a very extensive change; 
and it was only necessary for them to 
consider what had heretofore been the 
functions of the Exchequer, to be con- 
vinced of the importance of the measure 
now under discussion. From the earliest 
period of our history—he believed from 
the time of the Norman conquest-—the 
Exchequer had been the great conservator 
of the public money, not only having to 
provide the safe custody and proper ap- 
propriation of the public Revenue, but 
exercising a direct and decided control 
over the office of the Lord High Treasurer, 
the Commissioners of the Exchequer, and 
the executive Government; and whatever 
might be the objections to the present 
Constitution of the Exchequer, he was 
bound in justice to say, although the oper- 
ation of its machinery had been tardy, 
yet it had in the main effected its object. 
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committed to its charge—no great frauds 
had been committed ; on the contrary, 
many great frauds had frequently been 
detected and defeated; and more than 
that, on many occasions of great import- 
ance the Auditor of the Exchequer had 
exercised his control over the executive, 
and enforced a strict attention to the Ap- 
propriation and other Acts of Parliament 
regulating the expenditure of the country. 
He might be asked, having made so large 
an adinission, why he should advocate so 
extensive a change? But if the Com- 
mittee attended to what he was now about 
to state, they would see, that the machinery 
which the present measure was intended 
to supersede was so complex and inappro- 
priate to the whole pecuniary transactions 
of the present day, that the time had ar- 
rived when, if means could be devised for 
providing equally efficient checks, it would 
be expedient to alter the forms and con- 
stitution of the Exchequer, for the purpose 
of facilitating the great objects which, as 
now existing, it had not failed to achieve. 
The present system had its origin in, and 
attained many of its characteristics from, 
that period, when all the facilities and 
securities now in operation for the transfer 
of money,—when banks, bank credit, bank 
checks, bank paper, were entirely unknown, 
All the machinery of the Exchequer and its 
entire constitution had reference to periods 
when the receipts were either made by 
weight or by tale; but now the checks 
necessary to such a state of monetary 
transactions had become useless, al- 
though the operations themselves had not 
changed their character. On this point it 
was only necessary to refer to the mode in 
which the receipts of the Exchequer were 
at present conducted. The numerals 
made use of were Roman, and the re- 
ceipts were written in a species of Latin, 
which nothing but a knowledge of the 
Exchequer itself could understand, and its 
whole complicated machinery was so an- 
tiqnated that even those who had the 
greatest respect for the wisdom of our 
ancestors must admit, that the time had 
arrived when a change should be effected. 
The object of the Bill under consideration 
was to abolish all those antiquated forms, 
—the Exchequer Latin with obsolete 
numerals, the forms of introitus, exitus, 
pells, complicated receipts, and all those 
intricate forms which it would be too 
tedious as well as useless to describe, and 
to place the whole system on an intelligi- 
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ble footing, observing the great principle 
of severing the duty of payment from the 
duty of control. The bill also abolished 
that part of the present plan to which the 
hon. member for Middlesex had so fre- 
quently objected—he meant the system of 
fees, which would get rid of a great deal 
of complication and confusion, arising 
from the method of deducting from salaries 
and payments paid in with one hand and 
drawn out with the other, which was use- 
less in practice, and most objectionable in 
principle. Although the principle of the 
highest function performed by the Exche- 
quer was that of control, yet there was 
incident to it also the actual payment of 
money. For the management of this 
branch a general paymaster was proposed 
to be appointed, having the same control 
as the other paymasters of the navy, army, 
and ordnance. He had now stated all 
the parts of the present system which it 
was proposed to abolish by the present 
Bill; it remained, that he should shortly 
point out what offices were proposed to 
be created in lieu of them. And here he 
had also to observe, that this part of the 
measure was in exact conformity with 
the Report of the Commissioners. It was 
proposed toestablish a Comptroller-general 
of the Exchequer, and inasmuch as he 
was to exercise the duties now performed 
by the Auditor and Clerk of the Pells, and 
to see that all payments paid were sanc- 
tioned by acts of that House, it was of 
vast importance that he should be alto- 
gether independent of the executive Go- 
vernment; and with this view it was pro- 
posed that he should hold his office by 
letters patent under the great seal for life, 
removable only on the Address of either 
House of Parliament. As, however, his 
duty would be daily, it became necessary 
to provide for the sickness and occasional 
absence of the Comptroller-general ; under 
these circumstances, and in conformity 
with the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners, the Bill provided that there should 
be an assistant-comptroller, who, in the ab- 
sence of the Comptroller-general,should be 
enabled to perform without exception all 
his functions in the Exchequer. These 
were the only offices of a permanent cha- 
racter; the Bill, however, provided, that 
power should be given to the Treasury, 
subject to the cognizance of Parliament, 
of increasing their establishment, and 
generally of regulating the office; and in 
as much as there would be great incon- 
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venience in giving precise directions as to 
the strictly best mode of keeping their 
accounts, an extensive power should be 
given to the Treasury in this respect, over 
not only the new paymaster, but also in 
all the departments which the Bill would 
establish. The Bill then provided how 
the payments now made to the Exchequer 
should be regulated for the future. It 
provided that, under the sign-manual, the 
money should be deposited in the Bank 
to the credit of the Comptroller of the 
Exchequer; that no payment for the 
future should be made to the Exchequer, 
but that it should be directly lodged in 
the Bank ; that, before any check or draft 
was issued or paid, the order of the Comp- 
troller directing the payment should be 
issued. The Exchequer would have to 
Operate under the royal order; and the 
Treasury warrant directing the transfer of 
any sum from the general fund of the Ex- 
chequer lodged at the Bank to the credit 
of the respective departments, that it must 
state the particular Act or vote of Parlia- 
ment sanctioning such payment. The 
royal order was also to be deposited in the 
Exchequer as well as the Treasury-war- 
rant. ‘The monies were now paid by a 
circuitous mode through the Bank, but it 
was intended that there should be a 
general account kept at the Bank. The 
Comptroller of the Exchequer, previous 
to issuing his draft, would have the oppor- 
tunity of examining the Royal warrant 
and Treasury-warrant, and he would have 
to see whether the money directed to be 
advanced or expended was within the 
provisions of the Appropriation Act or the 
authority granted by Parliament. He was 
very well aware of the difficulty of ex- 
plaining the machinery of a Bill which 
was somewhat complicated; but he did 
not hesitate to say, that if the details of 
the Bill were followed, its working would 
be successful. He had been assured by 
several gentlemen of great practical ex- 
perience, that the measure would answer 
the expectations that had been formed of 
it; and that it would establish a simple 
and satisfactory mode of keeping the ac- 
counts, and at the same time it would give 
an efficient control over the executive as 
regarded the public expenditure. The 
Bill also provided that the paymaster 
should know from day to day the amount 
of the payments made into the Bank on 
account of the Exchequer, and that the 
Treasury should weekly have an account 
H 2 
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specifying the monies paid out, and also 
a statement of the balance in ‘the Bank. 
The Comptroller of the Exchequer should 
also be informed day by day of the money 
paid into and out of the Bank on the 
public account, and also that Parliament 
should have an annual account of the re- 
ceipts, and also of the payments made on 
the general account, and by what authority 
they were appropriated, and would thus 
be aware of the state of the financial ba- 
lance in the Bank at the end of each year. 
He should state to the House, that the 
order issued from the Treasury authorising 
the payment would specify the head under 
which the payment was made. A new 
system of keeping the accounts by double 
entry would be adopted, so that the ba- 
lance taken from day to day both at the 
Exchequer and the Treasury would be 
constant checks on each other. He was 
not aware that there was any other im- 
portant provision of the Bill which required 
to be stated; he should, however, be 
happy, as they were now in Committee, to 
give any further explanation if it should 
be required; and if any suggestion was 
offered in the spirit of fairness, it should 
be readily adopted, provided it were con- 
sidered in the nature of an improvement. 
He had now a word or two to say as to the 
effect of the proposed measure, as to the 
pecuniary saving it would effect. The 
present establishment of the Exchequer 
amounted to sixty-five individuals, the 
cost being 41,900/. Now, although he 
could not pledge himself to the exact 
number of clerks which, especially at the 
commencement, would be required, the 
effect of the change would be, speaking 
in round numbers, that instead of 41,9001., 
the cost would be 11,000/.; thus saving 
effectually 30,900/. to the public, and in- 
stead of sixty-five only twenty-nine sub- 
ordinate officers would be required. [Mr. 
G. F. Young: Does that include the new 


Pay-office ?]_ The estimate included all | 


the departments, except the office of the 
Paymaster of the Exchequer-bills, and also 
that of the Teller of the Exchequer in 
Ireland, which were not interfered with 
in the present Bill. He had also no hesi- 
tation in stating, on the part of Govern- 
ment, that it would be their object in every 
case, consistently with a due regard to the 
efficiency of the public service, to select 
the twenty-eight or twenty-nine indivi- 
duals to be employed in the new estab- 
lishment out of the sixty-five at present 
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employed. It only remained for him to 
touch on that point to which the resolu- 
tions with which he should conclude more 
particularly referred—namely, the com- 
pensation which should be awarded to 
those individuals whose offices it was 
proposed to reduce; and he could not 
better state the principle on which the 
Bill in this respect was framed, than in the 
words of the Report of the Commission, 
which he had the honour of signing in 
conjunction with the right hon. Baronet 
the member for Dundee. ‘‘ In proposing 
these changes in the establishment of the 
Exchequer, we trust it will not be sup- 
posed we mean to recommend that so 
many officers should be reduced without 
due consideration of their past services 
and present claims. We hope that none 
will sufier in their pecuniary circumstances, 
for we believe, that the most certain as well 
as the most satisfactory means of intro- 
ducing great changes in the public estab- 
lishments, with a view to economy, will 
be found to consist in as little interference 
as possible with the just claims of indi- 
viduals.” That was the principle laid 
down in the Report embodied in the Bill, 
and the foundation of the Resolutions with 
which he should conclude. With respect 
to the Auditorship of the Exchequer, the 
death of Lord Grenville having vacated 
that office, the noble Lord who succeeded 
him had taken, it on the complete under- 
standing, that it was subject to the regu- 
lation of Parliament. The Tellers of the 
Exchequer, and the Clerk of the Pells 
were regulated by Statute in 1817. These 
offices were enjoyed by the present hold- 
ers for life; and the Bill provided com- 
pensation for them until other offices of 
equal value were obtained. It was felt, 
that these retiring allowances ought to be 
made, because, the offices which the par- 
ties held, were considered to be of a per- 
manent nature. As it was the object of 
preceding Parliaments to make the Au- 
ditor of the Exchequer the Clerk of the 
Pells, and the Tellers of the Exchequer 
independent of the executive, so it was 
proposed by the present Bill to render the 
Comptroller and the Assistant-Comptroller 
of the Exchequer, independent of the 
executive also, by declaring that they 
should hold their offices by patent for life. 
Since the introduction of the Bill, a cir- 
cumstance had occurred, which rendered 
one of its provisions unnecessary. He 
alluded to the death of Mr. Yorke, one of 
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the Tellers of the Exchequer. The un- 
expected demise of that Gentleman, last 
night, would make it his painful duty to 
exclude his name from the list of those to 
whom compensation would be given by 
the Bill. When he stated, that he had 
long enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Yorke 
—had, on many occasions, received the 
advantage of his advice—-and, on others, 
the encouragement of his approbation— 
when he stated, that there never was a 
more honourable a more independent 
man, nor one who ever brought greater 
ability and integrity to a faithful discharge 
of his public duty, the House would 
readily believe him, that it was with deep 
and sincere pain, that he excluded his 
name from this Bill. With regard to the 
case of the Marquess Camden, he consi- 
dered it a very peculiar case—indeed, so 
very peculiar, that, he thought it right to 
set it forth fully and distinctly, in a sepa- 
rate clause, in order that it might be for 
ever known to his fellow-countrymen, that 
the noble Marquess, having as clear a right 
to the full and unabated fees and perquisites 
of his office, as any private gentleman 
had to the rents of his estate, had, from 
the best and purest motives of patriotism, 
contributed from those fees and perquisites 
to his Majesty’s Exchequer no less a sum 
than 245,000/. He conceived, that no 
act would be more ungracious, no act 
more ungenerous, no act more prejudiciat 
to the public interests, than to fetter such 
generosity of spirit, so long exerted for the 
public good; and his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had, therefore, deemed it expedient 
to reserve to the noble Marquess, for the 
remainder of his life, uncontrolled and 
unabated power over the profits of his 
office, leaving it to his generosity, on 
which, his past conduct proved, that the 
public might confidently rely, to deal with 
the public as he might think fit, and not 
fettering his free-will in any way or in the 
slightest degree. That was the least the 
House could do to mark its sense of the 
conduct of the noble Marquess. Less 
than that it would be unworthy of the 
House to do—more than that it could not 
‘do at present. With regard to other 
officers in the Exchequer, who did not 
hold patent offices, but who still had a 
permanent interest in their offices, he 
proposed that the Commissioners of the 
Treasury should be empowered to give 
them compensation, subject, however, to 
their laying the amount of that compen- 
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sation before Parliament, in order to ena- 
ble it to judge of the manner in which the 
Lords of the Treasury exercised their dis- 
cretionary power. He had also a list of 
the names of certain officers, who, under 
the Act of the 23rd of George 3rd, had 
pensions to the amount of 8,300/. charged 
upon the Fee Fund. These pensions, he 
proposed to charge in future upon the 
Consolidated Fund. As the lives of the 
holders dropped in, the amount of those 
pensions would diminish, till at last, there 
would be no charge at all upon the Con- 
solidated Fund. As far as possible, the 
Government was disposed to fill up the 
new offices created under this Bill, from 
the old officers of the Exchequer, thereby 
diminishing the loss which the public 
would otherwise incur, by the amount of 
allowances which would be granted under 
it. He was not aware, that he had omitted 
any point of importance. He was sorry 
that he had been obliged to detain the 
Committee so long; but he could not 
avoid entering into the details of so ex- 
tensive a change as that which he had 
now the honour to recommend to Parlia- 
ment; a change, which was as extensive 
as the Government thought to be safe to 
make in the first instance. The right hon. 
Baronet concluded by moving his first 
resolution, to this effect ; ‘* That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that the Comp- 
troller-General of the receipt and issues of 
his Majesty’s Exchequer should receive 
an annual salary of 2,000/.; that the 
Assistant-comptroller should receive an 
annual salary of 1,000/.; and that the 
chief clerk, and the other clerks and 
assistants should receive such salaries as 
should be established and regulated from 
time to time by the Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, to be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” 

Lord Granville Somerset was sure, that 
if his right hon. friend had deemed it 
necessary to apologize to the Committee 
for detaining it with so dry a subject, 
while he submitted to the House an ex- 
planation of the details which he had 
offered to its consideration, it was still 
more necessary for him to offer the Com- 
mittee a similar apology, for the demand 
which he was now about to make upon its 
attention. He was happy to find, that his 
Majesty’s Government had at last brought 
before the House this very useful recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners appointed 
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to report upon the Exchequer. He re- 
gretted that so much time had_ been 
allowed to elapse since the Commission to 
which he had had the honour to belong, 
had ceased to act, and since the Commis- 
sion which succeeded it had made its re- 
port, without any practical measure having 
been introduced into the House, as the 
result of their anxious and diligent labour. 
He availed himself, however, of the pre- 
sent opportunity, to say, that his mght 
hon. friend had not, as it appeared to 
him, done Lord Grenville justice, in sup- 
posing that that distinguished nobleman 
had been desirous of throwing obstacles in 
the way of this Bill. In all the communi- 
cations which the Commission to which 
he had belonged had deemed it necessary 
to make to that noble Lord, they had 
found him ready to give them his opinion, 
to afford them every information in his 
power, and to co-operate with them in 
obtaining an insight into all the forms 
and processes of the Exchequer. He was, 
therefore, confident that they would have 
experienced no difficulty in inducing that 
noble Lord to agree to any proposition 
which might have obtained the sanction 
and approbation of that House. He fully 
agreed with his right hon. friend opposite, 
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that nothing but a sweeping abolition of 


the system at present adopted in the Ex- 
chequer, could be either useful or efficient 
He did not think that his right hon. friend 
had swept away one bit too much. Whilst 
he (Lord Granville Somerset) was in office, 
he was prepared to agree to as complete 
an abolition of the existing system, as that 
which he was going to agree to now. At 
the same time, he was of opinion, that 
some great constitutional check should be 
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check in the hands of a single individual, 
instead of placing it in the hands of two 
persons of high character and station, who 
were perfectly independent of each other, 
the House might do away with one of the 
most useful safeguards on the correct 
appropriation of the public money. The 
plan of his right hon. friend went to the 
establishment of a check in the hands of 
a single individual, to be styled the Comp- 
troller-General of his Majesty’s Exchequer 
—of a single individual, who was to be 
free, however, from all bias in the exercise 
of his office. As to the propriety of this 
last regulation, he fully agreed with his 
right hon. friend; but he should have 
liked his right hon. friend’s scheme much 
better, if he had invented some secondary 
check upon the discretion of this individual 
Comptroller. He was of opinion, that no 
single individual would be able to resist 
the strong pressure which was occasionally 
brought into play against him, whenever 
he put his view of what was right in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the executive Go- 
vernment. The point which he was now 
raising was not visionary, was not imagin- 
ary; for there was on record a case in 
which, as many hon. Members knew, the 
Auditor of the Exchequer and the Clerk 
of the Pells had made strong remonstrances 
against the orders of the executive Go- 
vernment. He saw, by the gestures of 


the noble Lord, that he disputed his last 


established upon the receipt and issue of , 
public money, in lieu of that check which | 


was now to be abolished. He thought, 
that bis right hon. friend had not dwelt 
sufficiently upon the value of the check 
which existed at present, but which was 
to be done away with in the plan which 
he proposed for the adoption of Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, he doubted whether his 
right hon. friend substituted so useful a 
check as that which he was abolishing. 
He conceived, that many of the forms now 
adopted in the Exchequer were useless ; 
but he did not conceive that the consti- 
tutional check on the issue of the public 
money by the Anditor of the Exchequer 
and the Clerk of the Pells, was in any 
respect unnecessary. In placing that 





assertion so far as it regarded the Clerk 


of the Pells. Now, if the Committee 
would bear with him whilst he referred to 
some evidence which was given by Mr. 
Roberts, in 1830, he thought that he 
could convince the Committee, that he 
was not incorrect in his statement. The 
case was an old one, it was true, but not, 
he hoped, the less deserving of attention 
on that account. It was stated by the 
present Mr. Roberts, that many years ago, 
when his father was ordered by the execu- 
tive Government to issue certain monies 
for purposes which he considered illegal, 
he had refused to dv so—that he had 
gone to the Treasury, produced the key 
of his chest, laid it upon the table of the 
Commissioners, and offered to resign his 
office rather than comply with their request. 
He mentioned this fact, to show, that the 
Clerk of the Pells had sometimes made to 
the Treasury an opposition which was 
something more than theoretical. It was 
also stated, that Lord Grenville had, upon 
one occasion, strenuously resisted the 
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orders of the Treasury. He would not 
enter into the question of the legality or 
illegality of paying the interest on the 
Russian Joan; but, without going further 
into that subject than was necessary to 
remind the House that the question had 
been raised within it, he would say, that 
it was clear, from what had transpired, 
that the representations of Lord Grenville, 
as Auditor of the Exchequer, had been of 
the most valuable kind. It was satisfac- 
tory to know, that that noble Lord, who, 
for many years had been unconnected 
with party, had represented to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in terms that could 
not be misunderstood, his opinion on that 
transaction. The new Comptroller, how- 
ever independent he might be by his 
office, and however free from the trammels 
of politics, would scarcely have that weight 
which belonged to the Auditor of the Ex- 
chequer, from ancient prescription, and 
from the Gothic paraphernalia by which 
his office was surrounded. When he saw, 
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that occurred in his department; but that 
the Deputy-comptroller would have to see 
all the work performed. The chief clerk 
in the absence of the Deputy-comptroller 
would have to perform ail his functions, 
[Sir J.Graham: That was not in the Bill.] 
It would be the case in practice however, 
The Deputy-comptroller was to examine the 
receipts and payments of the day, and 
was specially charged with the examina- 
tion of the Treasury warrants, and with 
the consideration of their legality. He 
was bound to see, that they were in con- 
formity with the grants of Parliament, and 
with the royal orders of the Crown. Now, 
supposing that a Comptroller anda Deputy- 
comptroiler were appointed, it was quite 
clear, that though the Comptro!ler had the 
chief office, the Deputy-comptroller would 
have to exercise the check which, in re- 
ality, was the only valuable part of the 
office. That being the case, he thought 
that the country could do without a 
Deputy-comptroller. He would leave the 


under the old system, that the Auditor | Comptroller to the full possession of all the 


was supported by another officer, who was 
also uncontrolled, he could only arrive 


} 
| 
j 
t 


at one conclusion, and that was, that | 


there ought to be two officers of 1ndepen- 
dent position and situation, each exercising 


an independent control upon the issue of | 


public money ordered by the Executive. | 


He was as anxious as any man could be, 
that the person at the bead of this depart- 
ment should be a real and efficient oificer, 


duties which at present were to be per- 
formed by his deputy; for if either of these 
two officers was to be an efficient officer, 
he was convinced that it was necessary 
ihat that efficient officer should be the 
Comptroller. He was aware that he should 
be met with the practical objection, that it 
was impossible, if the accideuts of illness, 
excessive fatigue, &c., were taken into 


| consideration, for any man to perform all 


and that nothing approaching sinecurism | 


should appear in the constitution of his 


department; therefore it was, that even if | 
| the Commissioners, in their report, had 


he had not stated other grounds which 
made him anxious for an establishment 
different from that contained in this Bull, 
this alone would make him object to it— 
that he found it provide for the Comptrol- 
ler-General a Deputy-comptroller. — It 
was clear, that if you had a Comptroller- 
General, and then a Deputy or Assisting- 
comptroller, and then again a Chief Clerk, 
that the Comptroller-General would do 
little, that his Deputy would do not 
mach, and their Chief Clerk would do 
all the business of the establishment. He 
wished to prevent this species of abuse. 
Let it not be supposed that he wished to 
do this to advance some theory of his own. 
In the Report of the Commissioners he 
found a sort of programme of the duties 
to be performed in this new office, from 
which it appeared that the Comptroller 
would have the supervision of everything 





the duties of so responsible an office with- 
out a coadjutor. But allowing that to be 
the case, it ought not to be forgotten that 


provided for the occurrence of these very 
incidents. In case the Comptroiler was ab- 
sent, the Deputy-comptroller was to act for 
him; and in case the Deputy-comptroller 
was disabled, the chief clerk was to per- 
form his functions, The report referred 
to the schedule, containing an enumera- 
tion of the duties of the new offices. He 
objected to the office of Deputy-comptroller, 
and he could show from the Report that 
the division of labour which was to take 
place between his principal and him and 
his subordinates was not very busi- 
ness like. He conceived, that the 
Bill was drawn up in conformity with the 
Report, and was arguing accordingly upon 
the Report. It was his endeavour to show 
that there was no necessity for a Deputy- 
comptroller, and that he was an officer who 
might well be spared. He wished to sup- 
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ply the place of this officer by one who 
was perfectly independent, and therefore, 
calculated to act asa second check. If he 
had made himself understood by the House 
it would be clear that if the Deputy-comp- 
troller were got rid of, there would be an 
office to spare with a salary of 1,000/. a- 
year. Now, upon such a salary an officer 
might be created as perfectly independent 
as the Comptroller; and by the word “ inde- 
pendent” he did not mean independent of 
the Comptrolleronly, he meantindependent 
of the Treasury also. That officer should 
also be a recording officer, but he should 
not record anything except what was 
in conformity with legal enactments. He 
was now merely stating the opinions 
which he had formed some years ago, 
when he was in office, and which he knew 
had been adopted by the right hon. 
Baronet near him and the rest of his col- 
leagues. Feeling them to be well founded, 
he considered that he should fail in his 
duty if he did not press them distinctly 
upon the Committee. Having referred to 
the leading features in the Bill before the 
Committee, and the principal objections 
which he entertained against it, he would 
add, that it seemed to him to be natural 
that the Clerk of the Pells should be con- 
tinued and should be that independent 
second officer he had alluded to ; he should 
receive the same salaryas at present, but the 
same salary should not be continued to his 
successor. By such an arrangement you 
would consult economy, for you would 
save the superannuation allowance of the 
Clerk of the Pells, and, what was equally 
important, would have an experienced 
officer at your command, who would know 
something both of the old and the new 
system. He admitted, however, that this 
was a point entirely at the disposal of the 
executive Government. There was ano- 
ther point of considerable importance, to 
which, as it appeared to him sufficient 
weight was not attached in the Bill—he 
was alluding to the position of the Comp- 
troller. There was no provision to pre- 
vent that officer from siiting in Parlia- 
ment or holding another office under the 
Crown. Now, if this office of Comptroller 
was worth keeping up at all, there ought 
to be a special enactment introduced into 
the Bill to prevent the holder of it from 
enjoying any other situation in the gift of 
the Crown. He threw out his observa- 
tions not from any wish to impede the 
progress of the Bill, or to obtain a triumph 
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for his opinions, but from a sincere desire 
that they should be adopted by the Com- 
mittee. He felt the force of his sug- 
gestions himself, and he hoped that 
they would meet with a candid consider- 
ation from his Majesty’s Government. 
With regard to the preamble of the Bill, 
he was of opinion, that as allusion had 
been made to the meritorious labours of 
the one commission, some notice ought 
also to be taken of the no less diligent 
labours of the other. He also recom- 
mended that as the Roman numerals em- 
ployed in the accounts of the Exchequer 
were now to be abolished, care should be 
taken that the knowledge of them should 
not be lost, and for that purpose he sug- 
gested that a small portion of the accounts 
should still be kept in those characters. 
Healso wished to have the Bill recommitted 
pro forma, in order that such alterations 
as hon. Members might think expedient 
might be proposed and fully discussed. 
His right hon, friend had given little or no 
explanation as to the amount either of the 
salary of the Paymaster of the Exchequer, 
or of the establishment over which he was 
to preside. He reminded the Committee, 
that during the long series of years in 
which the Exchequer Rolls had been kept 
in their present form, no defalcation, no 
pecuniary loss, had been sustained by the 
State. It was, therefore, necessary that 
the Committee should proceed with cau- 
tion in forming a new scheme in lieu of 
the old which he certainly thought ought 
to be abolished. It was not his intention 
to make any Motion on this subject him- 
self; but he hoped that what he had said 
that evening would be taken into the 
candid consideration of his right hon. 
friend, 

Sir James Graham thanked his noble 
friend for the great candour with which 
he had discussed this question. Some of 
the suggestions which his noble friend had 
made appeared to him to be so well 
founded in justice and common sense, that 
they appeared to his colleagues and him- 
self to be worthy of adoption in the Bill. 
The suggestion which appeared to him to 
be the most important was that which 
prohibited the Comptroller from holding 
any other situation under the Crown. He 
would on a future occasion add to the 
Bill an enactment containing that prohi- 
bition. He had no objection to make in 
the preamble the insertion which his noble 
friend desired. With regard to what the 
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noble Lord had said respecting the de- 
ficiency of his explanations on the office 
of Paymaster of the Exchequer, he would 
endeavour to supply that deticiency. The 
noble Lord was aware of the number of 
payments made at the Exchequer—they 
extended to the payment of all public 
officers not provided for by the grants of 
the House. They amounted to 3,000,000/. 
or 4,000,000/.a-year. The Paymaster was 
therefore made a public aceountant. It was 
intended that his office should form part of 
the ‘Treasury, but that was a mere matter 
of local convenience. His noble friend 
had asked what was to be the extent of 
the establishment over which the Pay- 
master was to preside. When the Treasury 
had formed the establishment, an account 
of the expense of it would be found in the 
Estimates, and would be annually voted in 
the Committee of Supply. He had al- 
ready stated, that the expense of these 
new offices would not amount to more 
than 11,000/. a-year; the expense of the 
existing offic2s amounted to 41,0007. He 
believed of that 11,0002. nearly one-half 
would be expended on the Paymaster’s 
office. There would be a paymaster, a chief 
clerk, and ten or twelve subordinate clerks. 
With regard tothe double check proposed 
by his noble friend, he would only ob- 
serve that the opinion of the Clerk 
of the Pells was decidedly against that 
proposition. That Gentleman expressly 
said, that the two officers placing reliance 
on each other, weakened the sense of re- 
sponsibility in both. That Gentleman 
had stated also, that such an alteration 
would be productive of great delay and 
impediment to business. The right hon. 
Baronet concluded by declaring that the 
Bill would be of great advantage to the 
public in the form of keeping their ac- 
counts at the Bank. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, that the coun- 
try had great reason to be well satisfied at 
the introduction of this measure, which 
was one step towards financial reform, 
and he hoped that the principles laid down 
in the Bill would sooner or later be ex- 
tended to other branches of the public 
expenditure. He could not agree with 
the noble Lord (Lord Granville Somerset) 
in his notion of the advantage of a double 
check. On the contrary he entirely con- 
curred in the view taken by his right hon. 
friend, and he could prove if it were ne- 
cessary that the introduction of a double 
check was altogether owing to the imper- 
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fect manner in which the public accounts 
had been kept. The double check was 
only productive of expense, and of di- 
minished responsibility. On the whole 
he approved of the measure, though one 
alteration recommended by the Commis- 
sion, which he would have liked to see 
was, not introduced into it. 

Mr. Hume felt great satisfaction at the 
proposal of the measure, for ten years, at 
least, had elapsed since the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of that day had pledged 
himself to effect the alteration the present 
Bill was directed to accomplish. The 
plan laid down was a simple one, but he 
thought it might have been made more 
extensive. He wished, however, to ascer- 
tain one point, which was, whether Lord 
Auckland was to hold his present office in 
Greenwich Hospital and likewise thecomp- 
trollership specified in the present Bill? 
He hoped that under the present arrange- 
ment, no individual holding a plurality of 
offices would be entitled to superannuation 
allowances. He regretted that the mea- 
sure, as he had said, did not go further, 
because he was convinced that, until the 
whole of ihe gross revenue was paid into 
the Exchequer, it would be quite impos- 
sible to check the extravagant expenditure 
of the Customs, Excise, Post, and Stamp 
Offices; which paid only the amount of 
the nett revenue raised by them into the 
Exchequer, making whatever deductions 
they pleased, if the Treasury chose to al- 
low them. This system had led to great 
abuse in the expenditure of these depart- 
ments. It was contrary to the spirit and 
principle of the English Constitution, that 
the House of Commons should have no 
control over this part of the expenditure 
of the country. He was anxious to hear 
from the right hon. Baronet what objec- 
tion there could be to this additional 
3,000,0002. or 4,000,0007. being paid into 
the Exchequer ? 

Sir James Graham said, it was precisely 
because the measure was so extensive that 
his Majesty’s Government was induced to 
think it went far enough. The most ad- 
visable course certainly was, to proceed 
cautiously, and to ascertain the effect of 
the present measure, before adopting a 
more extensive one. He was sure he 
might appeal to the high authority of his 
right hon. friend, the member for Dundee 
(Sir Henry Parnell), whether if the present 
measure were successful, it would not 
greatly facilitate the progress of those 
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more extensive measures which the hon. 
member for Middlesex required. In pro- 
posing such an important change as the 
overthrow of the existing system of the 
Exchequer, establishing an entirely new 
one, surely it became the Executive to see 
how the new system worked, before changes 
more extensive, more decisive, and in- 
volving more important consequences were 
effected. The hon. member for Middle- 
sex said, that the cost of collecting the 
revenue of the Excise and Customs was not 
laid before this House. Why, an ac- 
count, entering into the most minute de- 
tails of that expenditure, and showing the 
difference between the gross and the nett 
amount of the revenue, was annually laid 
before the House, in compliance with the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament, and so 
far from his Majesty's Government not 
making the necessary inquiries upon this 
point, he begged to say, that the subject 
was now under the consideration of a 
Commission, over which his right hon. 
friend, the member for Dundee, was pre- 
siding. With reference to the noble Lord 
concerning whom a question had been asked, 
that noble Lord was now auditor of the Ex- 
chequer, and in the event of the Bill passing 
he would be Comptroller under it. That 
noble Lord, he could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber, had nointention of claiming or receiving 
any pension while he was Comptroller. The 
noble Lord (Lord Granville Somerset) had 
asked him (Sir James Graham) whether he 
would be able to hold any other office in ad- 
dition to this Comptrollership, and he had 
told him in reply that he believed that 
could not be the case. At the same time 
he must observe, that the office to which 
the noble Lord alluded was not held du- 
ring pleasure, though being himself con- 
nected with Greenwich Hospital, he could 
hardly express in terms sufficiently strong 
the loss that establishment would sustain 
by the retirement of the noble Lord, 
whose talents, experience, and integrity 
were sO conspicuous, 

Mr. Hume hoped it might not be under- 
stood that in asking the question he 
should be supposed to be under-rating the 
talents of the noble Lord. No one was 
more ready than himself to acknowledge 
the noble Lord’s talents for business. His 
only object was to enforce the principle 
of non-pluralities. On one point the 
right hon. Baronet had not understood 
his remarks. The Exchequer Office was 
constituted for the purpose of keeping an 
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account of the total revenue of the coun- 
try, but it never exhibited that ; it was an 
absurdity which existed in England alone, 
that the Exchequer, which ought to keep 
an account of all the receipts of revenue, 
never did so, for the officers who collecied 
the money were allowed to deduct the 
expense of supporting their own estabiish- 
ments. He would mention an extraordinary 
instance, to show how necessary an al- 
teration was. A loan to the amount of 
7,000,0002. was contracted for, to supply 
the Emperor of Austria. One would have 
supposed that this would have been en- 
tered in the Exchequer account; but the 
money was paid into the Bank, from the 
Bank it was paid to the Emperor of 
Austria, and it never had been entered in 
the Exchequer account, although the 
country paid the interest on it to this 
moment. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood did not think it 
a matter of more importance to provide 
efficient checks on the public accounts 
than to lessen the amount of the public 
monies placed in the hands of public 
officers. As a measure of economy he 
approved of the present Bill, but he 
hoped that some alteration would be made 
in the clause which related to the appoint- 
ments of the Comptroller and Assistant- 
comptroller of the Exchequer. He dis- 
approved of public officers being appointed 
to their situations for life, and thought 
that no one should hold a public situation 
except during pleasure. The amount of 
the salaries at present paid was 40,9002. ; 
but the right hon. Baronet had forgotten 
to state tothem what the saving was which 
the proposed abolition of offices would 
effect in this branch of the public expen- 
diture, or whether the amount now paid 
for salaries was to be continued to be paid 
under the name of pensions or retired al- 
lowances. He complained that it was on 
those who really did the work of the pub- 
lic that the reductions pressed most 
heavily; and he could not help saying, 
that the salaries of principal as well as 
those of subordinate clerks should be di- 
minished in the same proportion. The 
measure proposed to abolish the office of 
Clerk of the Pells, but he saw no reason 
why the principle to which he had ad- 
verted should not be applied to the salary 
of the right hon. Gentleman who held that 
office as well as to the salaries of other 
persons. Indeed, he thought that, in- 
stead of allowing the right hon. Gentle- 
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man a retiring pension of 1,400/. a-year, 
it would be much better to retain his ser- 
vices by making him Assistant-Comptrol- 
ler of the Exchequer. This course would 
not only be the wise one, but would have 
the advantage of economy to recommend 
it. The salary of the Assistant-Comp- 
troller of the Exchequer was to be 1,400/., 
and if the right hon. Gentleman were ap- 
pointed to fill that office, his pension as 
Clerk of the Pells being saved, the public 
would have the benefit of a reduction to 
that extent. The right hon. Gentleman 
was the only person who had ever held 
the office of Clerk of the Pells for life, or 
otherwise than at the pleasure of the 
Crown, and, therefore, he could see no 
hardship in pursuing the course which he 
had suggested with respect to transferring 
the right hon. Gentleman, who was com- 
paratively new to the public service, to the 
Exchequer, instead of permitting him to 
enjoy a sinecure pension. 

Sir James Grahum stated, that this was, 
undoubtedly, a measure of economy, and 
calculated to create a considerable saving ; 
but economy ought not to be considered 
as its primary object. It was a measure 
of still higher importance,—for the regu- 
lation and greater accountability of those 
intrusted with the public money, for 
affording easier access to the public ac- 
counts, and improving the mode of keep- 
ing them, and creating a more effectual 
control over the public expenditure. He 
could not admit the principle, that the 
selection of officers belonged to the 
House of Commons: it was the duty of 


the Government to charge itself with that | 


responsibility. It was represented, that 
Mr. Ellis was only new in the public ser- 
vice. That was not the case: he had 
served his country in every part of the 
globe for twenty-two years. In 1812, 
Mr. Ellis entered the public service as 
Secretary to Lord Buckingham, then 
President of the Board of Trade. In 
1814, he proceeded to Persia on a special 
mission, and concluded a treaty of im- 
portance with that country, to the satis- 
faction of the English Government. In 
1815, Mr. Ellis was appointed one of the 
Commissioners for concluding a treaty 
with the United States of America. He 
subsequently proceeded with Lord Am- 
herst on his embassy to China; and in 
1817, on his return to this country, 
resumed his situation of Commissioner 
for the commercial treaty with the United 
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States. He continued in that situation 
till 1819, when he went out to the Cape 
of Good Hope as Secretary to the Gover- 
nor-General. He remained at the Cape 
till 1822, when he returned home, and 
was appointed Secretary of Revenue In- 
quiry. In 1824, Mr. Ellis was appointed 
one of the Commissioners of Customs; 
and in 1825, he was selected, by the Earl 
of Liverpool (then at the head of the 
Government), not in consequence of any 
application from himself or others, but 
voluntarily selected by the noble Earl, to 
fill the oftice of Clerk of the Pells, under 
the new regulations fixed by the Act of 
1817, which converted the office from 
something of a sinecure, into a complete 
and efficient and useful office. He had 
proved to the House, that, so far from 
being new to official life, Mr. Ellis had 
been twenty-two years in the employment 
of the public; and he now wished simply 
to state a point on which he would appeal 
to the generous feelings of Members of 
the House, as gentlemen and persons of 
liberal sentiments. The inducement 
which prevailed upon Mr. Ellis in 1825 
to exchange the office of Commissioner of 
Customs for the Clerkship of the Pells 
consisted in this circumstance, that he 
changed a subordinate for an independent 
office, the salary of both being the same 
(1,4002. a-year), the Clerkship of the Pells 
being during good behaviour, and the 
tenure of the office of Commissioner of 
Customs pretty nearly the same ; for there 
was uo instance of a Commissioner of 
Customs being removed, except for mis- 
conduct. Thus, the whole inducement to 
Mr. Ellis to remove from one situation to 
the other was, that he might fill an inde- 
pendent office. But what condition was 
it that the hon. member for Whitehaven 
called upon the Government now to exact 
from Mr. Ellis? Mr. Ellis was to be re- 
quired, after twenty-two years of faithful 
service, and having filled various import- 
ant public employments in different parts 
of the world, and being placed nine years 
ago in an independent situation by Lord 
Liverpool,—after this Mr. Ellis was re- 
quired to accept a subordinate office. The 
hon. Member called upon Mr. Ellis to re- 
tire from a situation of perfect independ- 
ence, co-equal with the Auditor of the 
Exchequer, and become Assistant-Comp- 
troller. If there was any great public 
saving to be effected by this plan, it might 
be admitted to be justifiable on economical 
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grounds, although not upon any other 
principle; but no such saving would re- 
sult from it, as there were four other indi- 
viduals in the Exchequer receiving nearly 
equal salaries. One was the First Clerk 
of the Auditor; then came the First Clerk 
to the Clerk of the Pells, a person of long 
experience, whose salary was very nearly 
equal to that of the Comptroller, and who 
would be entitled to a retiring allowance 
of almost the same amount; then there 
were two Tellers of the Exchequer, who 
stood upon nearly equal grounds ; so that 
Government had su cient choice of per- 
sons to enable them to fill up the Assis- 
tant Comptrollership without detriment to 
the public, and without imposing a hard 
and humiliating condition upon Mr. Ellis. 
He had drawn a distinction between the 
Tellerships of the Exchequer, which were 
sinecure offices, and performed by deputy, 
and the Clerkship of the Pells, which did 
not partake so much of a sinecure cha- 
racter, and was not performed by deputy; 
and he had stated, that Government pro- 
posed to deal differently with the two 
cases. To the Tellers it was proposed to 
grant retiring salaries unconditionally, for 
the reasons he had stated when first men- 
tioning the subject, but to the Clerk of 
the Pells (who held office under a tenure 
different from that of the Tellers) a super- 
annuation allowance was granted con- 
ditionally,—the condition being, ‘ that 
‘no such compensation shall be paid to 
‘ any person holding an office in the pre- 
‘ sent establishment of his Majesty’s Ex- 
‘ chequer (including the Clerk of the 
‘ Pells) who shall be appointed to an of- 
‘ fice of equal or greater emolument un- 
‘der the Crown.” Under these circum- 
stances, in the event of a fit office be- 
coming vacant, it would be the duty of 
Ministers to offer such office to Mr. Ellis, 
with a view to save the superannuation 
allowance which he would enjoy as retired 
Clerk of the Pells. He had used no dis- 
simulation with the House; and he now 
appealed to Members, as gentlemen and 
men of honour and liberality, whether 
Government would have been justified in 
dealing out so hard a measure as that 
proposed by the hon. member for White- 
haven to an individual after twenty-two 
years of valuable public services, and after 
nine years’ possession of an important in- 
dependent office? Would Gentlemen call 
upor Government to deal thus harshly 
with such an individual, when it could, 
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by acting generously and fairly towards 
him, without injury to the public, abstain 
from wounding the feelings of a man of 
high honour and acknowledged ability ? 

Sir George Staunton, as a colleague of 
Mr. Ellis, bore testimony to his valuable 
services in various diplomatic offices, and 
hoped that Parliament’s sense of justice 
would not permit it to deprive that gen- 
tleman of the present small and inadequate 
reward for the labours of more than 
twenty years. 

Mr. Matthias Attwood: If Mr. Ellis had 
performed great public services, strike his 
name out of the Bill, and address his 
Majesty to place him on the Pension-list. 
If this proposition were not acceptable to 
the House, let Mr. Ellis be called upon to 
fill the office of Comptroller-General, for 
which he was so eminently fitted by his 
talents and great public services. 

Mr. Henry Bulwer was sorry to find it 
necessary to appeal to the House, lest a 
man of eminent public services should be 
degraded by being reduced to an office of 
subordinate rank. 

Mr. Charles Grant wished to express 
his opinion on the services of Mr. Ellis. 
He had been described as ‘‘ new to the 
public service.” Never was there a gen- 
tleman to whom that expression could be 
less justly applied. Perhaps there was 
no public man who, after such long and 
continued services, had gained so little. 
Mr. Ellis, for the last three years, had 
been one of the unpaid Commissioners of 
the Board of Control. His intimate ac- 
quaintance with the whole system of our 
Indian policy (Mr. Ellis having been in 
India more than once) had proved ex- 
tremely valuable; and he (Mr. Charles 
Grant) was bound, in common justice, to 
confess his obligations to his right hon. 
friend last year, on the question of the 
renewal of the East-India Company’s 
charter. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that there was not 
the slightest doubt or imputation on Mr. 
Ellis’s merits and services; and he quite 
agreed with the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
James Graham), that it would not be jus- 
tice to any gentleman who had filled such 
a situation as Mr. Ellis to place him in the 
subordinate situation of Assistant-Comp- 
troller. What he (Mr. Goulburn) felt, 
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was this,—that, knowing Mr. Ellis to be a 
man of business, who had been employed 
in important public transactions, and be- 
lieving him to deserve the confidence of 
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Government, he thought him possessed of 
abilities which qualified him for the 
Comptrollership. Such being the case, 
he thought, when that office was created, 
that Mr. Ellis was the individual who had 
the fairest claim to the situation. He 
would not hesitate to vote for a reward to 
Mr. Ellis, if necessary; but he thought, 
that justice would be equally satisfied, 
and the public money would be saved, if 
that gentleman were appointed Comp- 
troller-General of the Exchequer. The 
real difference between the right. hon. 
Baronet (Sir James Graham), the noble 
Lord (Granville Somerset), and himself, 
consisted in this,—that the right hon. 
Baronet thought one Comptroller sufli- 
cient, whereas the noble Lord and he were 
of opinion, that two would be better. If 
two officers were appointed (as had been 
originally contemplated, in consequence of 
the Report of the Commissioners), the 
two would have salaries of 1,500/. a-year 
each, and the responsibility would be di- 
vided, which he thought preferable to 
having only one responsible officer. Who 
was the person that had made objections 
to the acts of the Treasury? Not the 
Clerk of the Pells, but the Auditor. Ob- 
jections rarely proceeded from the Clerk 
of the Pells. Hence the utility of a sys- 
tem of double checks was apparent ; anda 
complete answer was afforded to the paper 
drawn up by Mr. Ellis. The circumstance 
to which he had referred proved how de- 
sirable was a division of responsibility, 
which could only be obtained by having 
two Comptrollers. We had an example 
from the practice which formerly prevailed, 
that a double check was attended with 
security. Whydepend upon a single check 
in future? He agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet as to the advantage of getting rid 
of the cumbrous machinery of the Ex- 
chequer ; but he objected to endangering 
the public security by leaving the respons- 
ibility in the hands of one officer. If two 
such officers as had been proposed were 
created, Mr. Ellis was extremely fit to be 
one of them. The real point was, should 
there be two officers or one? He was 
decidedly in favour of the double check, 
thinking that what had already proved 
efficient for the maintenance of public se- 
curity would continue so, whereas the sys- 
tem now proposed to be adopted might, or 
might not, turn out to be successful. 

Lord Althorp: The question raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
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was, “‘ whether it was expedient to have a 
double or single check?” Theright hon. 
Gentleman said, that the double check 
had not proved bad in practice, but the 
contrary. This might be; but there was 
no reason to suppose, that a single check 
would not be sufficient. Was there any 
chance that a single check would not turn 
out amply sufficient for public security ? 
If there were two independent officers, 
there must be two establishments; and, 
unless it was quite clear that there was 
greater advantage in twochecks than in one, 
he must object to the proposition. As to 
the propriety of Government appointing 
Mr. Ellis Comptroller instead of another 
individual, Government was responsible 
for its appointments, and would naturally 
nominate persons such as they thought fit 
for the duties assigned to them. Govern- 
ment had a right to make its choice of 
officers free and unencumbered. He was 
happy to hear every one admit, that Mr. 
Ellis deserved compensation. The ques- 
tion having been raised, whether Goverr- 
ment ought not to have appointed that 
gentleman Comptroller-General with a 
view to the saving that would accrue 
from the appointment, he could only re- 
ply, that he thoght it impossible to argue 
a point which it rested entirely with Go- 
vernment to dispose of on its own respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Goulburn agreed with the noble 
Lord in his general proposition, but 
thought that on occasion of the construc- 
tion of a new class of officers, it involved 
no improper interference with the func- 
tions of Government or prerogative of the 
Crown to suggest the nomination of qua- 
lified individuals, who must otherwise be 
superannuated at some cost; neither 
could he see any impropriety in suggesting 
the adoption of the most efficient system 
of control over the expenditure of the 
public money. 

Colonel Evans was glad to see, that the 
general feeling of the House was, that 
Mr. Ellis should not be degraded by being 
offered a subordinate office. He did not 
think that Mr. Ellis had been treated with 
any extraordinary favour. The Tellers 
received compensation unconditionally, 
although their offices were perfect sine- 
cures, while the Clerk of the Pells, whese 
situation was not a sinecure, received 
compensation subject to certain condi- 
tions. It appeared, that five orsix years 
ago, Mr. Ellis made. some economical 
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recommendations, and now it was pro- 
posed by the hon. member for White- 
haven to deprive him of his office, and 
place him ina subordinate situation. The 
hon. Member, however, had made the 
amende honorable, by suggesting Mr. 
Ellis’s appointment as Comptroller-Gene- 
ral. If any one would propose Mr, Ellis 
for that situation, he (Colonel Evans) 
would vote for the appointment. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 

Sir James Graham then proposed a 
Resolution to the effect, that as compen- 
sation to the Tellers of the Exchequer and 
Clerk of the Pells, whose offices would be 
abolished, the sum of 8,323/. should be 
paid to them annually, and that the said 
sum should be charged upon the Conso- 
lidated Fund of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

Mr. Hume thought it would be prudent 
not to grant compensation to any indivi- 
dual while he was able to work, and to 
discharge the. duties of some other office 
under Government. They should not 
agree to this Resolution without having a 
distinct pledge from his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, that if any of the individuals to whom 
those allowances should be given should 
be hereafter appointed to any situation 
under Government, the allowance should 
cease. If they could not any longer em- 
ploy Mr. Ellis as Clerk of the Pells, why 
not take the earliest opportunity to give 
him some other employment ? 

Lord Althorp would assure the hon. 
Member, that it was the wish of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to give Mr. Ellis em- 
ployment, and that their anxious desire was 
to find out some employment for a Gen- 
tleman of whose abilities they entertained 
the highest opinion. 

Mr. Tennyson thought, that compens- 
ation should only be granted to Mr, 
Ellis on the condition of his accepting the 
first office offered to him. 

Lord Althorp said, that it would not be 
just to deprive Mr. Ellis of all power of 
making a choice. He did not apprehend 
that Mr. Ellis had any wish to refuse the 
acceptance of an office, and from what he 
knew of his right hon. friend he was per- 
fectly certain that it was his anxious de- 
sire to be employed. He had already 
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stated, that his Majesty’s Government 
would take the earliest opportunity to give 
him some employment. 

Mr. Tennyson thought, that Mr. Ellis 
might very well discharge the duties of 
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Comptroller-General, which office, it ap- 
peared, with a salary of 2,000/. a-year, 
was to be given to Lord Auckland. By 
that means a saving would be made for 
the public, deducting any pension which 
Lord Auckland might give up on being 
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appointed to this new office. It should 
be distinctly understood, that, if Lord 
Auckland should be appointed to the 
situation of Comptroller-General, he would 
give up his pension. 

Sir James Graham said, he had again 
to repeat the assurance which he had given 
on the part of Lord Auckland, that while 
he held the office of Comptroller-General, 
it was not his intention to receive that 
pension to which he possessed a vested 
right. As to Mr. Ellis, it was obvious 
that he had a right to be placed in an in- 
dependent situation before they talked of 
giving him another appointment. If Mr. 
Ellis had no right, by the nature and 
tenure of his office, to compensation, then, 
indeed, the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman might have some force. But 
on the abolition of his office, Mr. Ellis 
had a right to compensation; and when 
that matter was decided, then it would be 
for him either to refuse it, or accept any 
situation which the Government might 
offer him. On the part of Mr. Ellis, he 
would give this assurance, that if the 
Government should offer him a situation 
(which it was their intention to do at the 
first moment that it was in their power), 
he would not refuse it. 

The Resolution was agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 


IMPRISONMENT OF SOLDIERS IN 
County Gaots.] On the Order of the 
Day for receiving the Report of the Mu- 
tiny Bill being read, 

Sir Edward Knatchbull wished to take 
that opportunity to put a question to the 
right hon. gentleman, the Secretary at 
War. It was well known, that great in- 
convenience was produced in the county 
gaols throughout the kingdom by the im- 
prisonment of soldiers under sentence of 
Court-martial. From fifty to sixty men 
formed generally the average number of 
soldiers confined under such sentences in 
the county gaol of Kent, at Maidstone. 
It was unnecessary for him to dwell upon 
the inconveniences thereby produced. The 
imprisonment of such a number of men 
there put it out of the power of the Ma- 
gistrates to introduce such improvements 
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as they might wish to effect in the disci- 
pline and government of the gaol. The 
House, he was sure, would see, not only 
the inconvenience, but the impropriety of 
confining soldiers amongst felons in a 
county gaol. He hoped, therefore, that 
some measures would be taken by Govern- 
ment to remedy this evil. 

Mr. Ellice could assure the hon. Baro- 
net, that he was fully aware of the great 
importance of this subject. It had been 
very lately under the consideration of 
Government, and within the last week 
measures had beensuggested to him which 
he had no doubt, when they were matured, 
would put an end to the inconvenience com- 
plained of. He trusted that this state- 
ment would satisfy the hon. Baronet, that 
Government were sensible of the evils to 
which he had alluded, and that they had 
done, and were about to do, all in their 
power to stop them. The number of 
Courts-martial that had been lately held 
had very much increased the number of 
prisoners that had been sent to the gaols 
of the metropolis and of the county of 
Kent. It was quite true that soldiers, 
after their intercourse with the other pri- 
soners in gaols, returned to their regiments 
in no improved state of mind, and the evil 
had arisen to such a height that Govern- 
ment had no choice left but that of con- 
sidering measures for confining soldiers 
separately. He trusted that he should be 
shortly able to introduce a measure for 
that purpose. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull declared him- 
self perfectly satisfied with the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 


FLoGc1nG 1x THE Army.] On the 
question, that the report of the Mutiny 
Bill be received, 

Major Fancourt rose to bring forward 
the Motion of which he had given notice 
on this subject. He said, that in submit- 
ting to the House some of the consider- 
ations whick induced him to move a 
clause for the abolition of military flogging, 
he was anxious that the motives by which 
he had been induced to come forward 
should not be misunderstood. He could 
assure the House, that if any hon. Gentle- 
man, whether connected with the Minis- 
ters or not, had evinced a disposition to 
take up the question with a view to its 
final settlement, he should have been con- 
tent to give a silent vote for the abolition 
of military flogging; but when on a late 
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occasion he saw the hon. member for Shef- 
field abandon his motion on what (to him 
at least) appeared a somewhat vague and 
unsatisfactory promise from the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, he thought it his 
duty to give notice of a Motion on the sub- 
ject, and for this reason—that whether the 
punishment of flogging was necessary for 
the preservation of military discipline or 
not, it was of great importance that the 
question should be fairly met and disposed 
of by a definite expression of the views of 
Parliament. The discussion of sucha ques- 
tion year after year, in almost the seif-same 
terms, and meeting it bya promise of gra- 
dually diminishing a practice which, if 
indefensible, should be abolished at once, 
was not a course calculated to lend 
dignity to any deliberative assembly. 
He, therefore, indulged a hope, what- 
ever resolution the House might adopt on 
the present occasion that one advantage 
at least would be gained,—namely, that 
the country would be enabled to judge 
from the votes of its Representatives in 
Parliament whether the degrading prac- 
tice in question was likely to be discon- 
tinued. Certain it was, that its discon- 
tinuance might- now be most naturally 
demanded ; for, without enumerating the 
long list of distinguished persons who had 
so often and so eloquently denounced this 
practice, he might observe of the present 
Government generally, that looking at the 
reiterated professions of its Members, and 
the avowed character of its policy, the 
country had a right to expect something 
more definite than the order lately issued 
from the Horse-Guards. In the humane 
and enlightened views of the right hon. 
Gentleman (the Secretary-at-War) he felt 
disposed to place full confidence; but if 
the practice complained of was, as he con- 
tended, a national disgrace, its longer con- 
tinuance could hardly be justified on the 
ground that the right hon. Gentleman and 
his colleagues were anxious to abolish it. 
Before proceeding to a more close consi- 
deration of the arguments urged in support 
of military flogging, he would just say a word 
on the order lately issued from the Horse- 
Guards, in compliance with a pledge given 
to that effect by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The order was very short, and with per- 
mission of the House he would read it.— 
«His Majesty’s Government having signi- 
fied to the General Commanding-in-Chief 
the King’s command, that until further 
orders corporal punishments may be ap- 
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plied to the following offences only, I have 
the honour to express Lord Hill's desire, 
that you guide yourself accordingly, tak- 
ing care that, except in the instances 
herein specified, the said punishment shall 
on noaccount be inflicted :—Ist. For mu- 
tiny, insubordination, and violence, or 
using or offering violence to superior ofii- 
cers. 2nd. Drunkenness on duty, 3rd. 
Sale of, or making away with, arms, am- 
munition, accoutrements, or necessaries, 
stealing from comrades, or other disgrace- 
fulconduct. It will doubtless occur to you 
that the object of these instructions is not to 
render the infliction of corporal punishment 
for thefuture more frequent Gr more certain 
than it is at present, even in the cases in 
which it is now to be restricted ; but, on the 
contrary, that the intention is to restrain 
it as much as may be possible to do so 
with safety to the discipline of the army.” 
Now, it really appeared to him, that this 
order left the matter much in the same 
state as that in which it originally stood. 
It was true, that they got rid of flogging 
for desertion; but a more comprehensive 
phrase than “ insubordination and other 
disgraceful conduct,” could hardly have 
been selected. The offences enumerated 
in the Mutiny Act under this latter head, 
he would read to the House. [The hon. 
Gentleman here read some extracts from 
the Mutiny Act, which showed that this 
phrase embraced many offences.] It ap- 
peared to him, that an officer disposed to 
undue severity would find nothing in this 
order to restrain him. Some Gentlemen 
might be disposed to ask, if it was prob- 
able, that officers would act in a manner 
at variance with the spirit of the order? 
That was a question which he did not feel 
called on to answer, He was to judge of 
the spirit of the order by the manifest 
import of its wording ; and this was, he 
would contend, of a nature to admit of 
almost any abuse of authority on the part 
of a superior officer. Far be it from him 
to accuse officers generally of a disposition 
to abuse their authority; but his object 
was to place the soldier beyond the reach 
of any such abuse, and towards the attain- 
ment of that object, the order lately issued 
from the Horse-Guards, was, in his opin- 
ion, of no assistance whatever. But let 
them examine the actual working of the 
present system, and what advantage re- 
sulted from the possession of that power 
which it was sought to abolish. In the 


first place, he was anxious to point out 
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one very important error into which many 
hon. Gentlemen had fallen. They enter- 
tained an opinion, that it would be inex- 
pedient and dangerous to deprive courts- 
martial of a power, by the possession of 
which alone they could hope to deter the 
ill-disposed from the commission of ex- 
treme offences. Now, in point of fact, 
these were the very offences which were 
not visited by the lash. Flogging, as at 
present inflicted, might be termed a pu- 
nishment for such offences as were tried 
by district or regimental courts-imartial, 
which were the tribunals for lesser 
offences, District courts-martial were 
limited to the infliction of 300 lashes, 
and regimental, to 200 lashes. General 
courts-martial, on the contrary, before 
which the graver offences were tried, 
might inflict any number of lasies; but, 
as they were no longer permitied to biing 
a culprit up a second time for the purpose 
of receiving that portion of the punishment 
which, from exhaustion, he might be un- 
able to undergo, general courts-martial, 
for the most part, passed sentence of 
transportation or imprisonment, as being 
a punishment more commensurate to the 
crime than the infliction of the number of 
lashes which, ordinarily speaking, the pri- 
soner was able to bear. Thus the prac- 
tice in question was brought into operation 
precisely in those cases where it was least 
called for, while the most flagrant viola- 
tions of military duty were differently 
treated. But, in refutation of the fear, 
that the lash was necessary to keep the 
soldier to his duty, he would observe on a 
very important fact which had singularly 
enough been passed over in all previous 
discussions of this question; it was, that 
in the Horse-Guards the punishment of 
flogring could hardly be said to exist, for 
a man, if flogged, was usually expelled 
the regiment. Were they not to infer 
from this, that the punishment of flogging 
was in those regiments regarded in so 
disgraceful a light, that a man once 
flogged, was for ever degraded in the 
eves of his fellow-soldiers? He might, 
perhaps, be told, that a superior class of 
men enlisted in the Life Guards, That 
great inquiries were made as to the cha- 
racters of men who wished to enlist, he 
was aware; but he questioned much 
whether men able to stand the test of such 
inquiry, would join the regiment but from 
the very fact, that they could not be sub- 
jected to the lash for any offences, save 
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those which rendered them unworthy to 
remain in that regiment ; and this he con- 
ceived to be a strong proof of the de- 
basing nature of corporal punishment. 
He would not detain the House by any 
description of the barbarity of this pu- 
nishment, or of the brutalizing influence 
which it must have on the minds of those 
subjected to it; on those points all, he 
believed, were pretty well agreed: then, 
surely, it was the solemn duty of Parlia- 
ment to inquire, whether some efficient 


substitute might be provided for a class of 


punishments liable to such grave objec- 
tions. For his own part, he was con- 
vinced, that such a substitute might be 
furnished in solitary confinement. That 
this latter would be the more efficient 
punishment for the reclamation of of- 
fenders, he was justified in believing, from 
the result of many and anxious inquiries, 
and also from what had fallen under his 
own observation, with respect to the effect 
of the punishment in regiments in India. 
He remembered one instance, in patti- 
cular, of a man in a regiment in India, 
in which he (Major Fancourt) had the 
honour to serve. He was sentenced to 
300 lashes, and the commanding officer 
told him, that he might escape the inflic- 
tion of the corporal punishment if he 
would submit to three weeks’ solitary 
confinement. The man said, he would 
rather undergo the lashes. He was aware 
it was unusual to give such an option; 
indeed, the practice was subsequently 
repressed by Lord Hastings, the then 
Commander-in-Chief; and he merely men- 
tioned the fact as illustrative of the horror 
with which the soldier contemplated the 
punishment of solitary confinement. It 
might, perhaps, be said, that this case 
went to prove the small degree of appre- 
hension with which the soldier regarded 
the infliction of the lash, but he begged 
further to add, that the man in question 
was an old offender, and, in his case, as 
in almost every other, it ‘might be confi- 
dently asserted, that a man once subject 
to the lash, so far from being reclaimed, 
became a hardened and incorrigible of- 


fender. At present, the punishment of 


solitary confinement in the hands of regi- 
mental courts-martial, was limited to 
twenty days; if substituted for the lash, 
it might be extended in duration, and 
accompanied with circumstances of seve- 
rity with reference to diet and other 
things, as the court-martial should ad- 
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judge. As to the objection to solitary 
confinement on the score of the expense 
of building cells, surely the consideration 
of expense would not be urged, when 
they were called upon to put an end to 
a national disgrace. But some hon, 
Members might say, why interfere with 
the punishment now, when, by universal 
acknowledgment, year after year, the lash 
was falling gradually into disuse? This 
argument, if good for anything, was, he 
thought, favourable to the abolition of the 
punishment ; for why preserve to courts- 
martial a power the exercise of which was 
yearly decreasing? Unless necessary for 
practical purposes, why should the soldier 
labour under the degrading consciousness 
of its existence? If the army, by the 
progressive improvement of its men, or by 
the more temperate and judicious deci- 
sions of its courts, could dispense with 
the odious practice, was not that an addi- 
tional reason for consulting the national 
feeling, which justly revolted at the sub- 
jecting a British soldier tothe lash? He, 
for one, thought so ; and when hon. Gen- 
tlemen talked of the yearly decrease of 
the punishment, he found in their argu- 
ment an additional reason for its total and 
tinal abolition. But to return to the 
question of the substitute: if by this 
term was meant the substitution of one 
system of savage torture for another, then 
he would at once confess, that he had no 
substitute to propose ; but, that a class of 
punishments fully adequate for the en- 
forcement of military duty, and, at the 
same time, offering no outrage to hu- 
manity or natural feeling, might be adopt- 
ed, he was fully convinced. The House 
was not, probably, aware, that there al- 
ready existed in the army a class of 
secondary punishments, which, in addi- 
tion to the solitary confinement of which 
he had already spoken, would, he thought, 
leave little to be desired in this respect. 
Such were the forfeiting of all advantages 
as to additional pay or to pension on dis- 
charge, confinement to barracks, extra 
duties, and other punishments of a like 
nature,—all, be it observed, exceedingly 
vexatious to the offender, while they ex- 
cited none of that commiseration in the 
minds of his fellow-soldiers which was 
caused by the infliction of the lash. To 
these he might add, what, he thought, 
would be an equally just and efficient 
punishment—namely, the withholding the 
soldier’s daily pay on. every occasion on 
I 
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which the regiment was deprived of his 
services, either by drunkenness or miscon- 
duct, on such occasions putting him for 
the time on prisoners’ diet. In the in- 
stance of an incorrigible offender, he could 
not but think, that expulsion with igno- 
miny from the army would be the pre- 
ferable course in every point of view. If 
it were true, that flogging seldom, if ever, 
reclaimed a man,—nay, that on the con- 
trary, it caused a reckless abandonment 
of character, so that the soldier once sub- 
jected to the punishment, became com- 
paratively hardened to it, and, conse- 
quently, to the offences by which it was 
incurred—if this were true, then what 
possible advantage could be gained either 
by the infliction of the punishment in the 
first instance, or by retaining such a per- 
son in the regiment at all? Granting 
that the pernicious influence of such a 
man should be productive of no contami- 
nating effects, a supposition scarcely pos- 
sible, still a well-conducted body of men 
had just cause of complaint if one or more 
incorrigibie offenders, notorious for dis- 
regard of duty, were suffered to remain 
among them. The self-respect of the 
soldier must necessarily be lowered by 
such a course. But how different would 
be the result were ignominious expulsion 
adopted as the extreme punishment! Not 
only would the regiment get rid of an 
incorrigible offender, but his comrades 
would be made to feel, that an obstinate 
adherence to unsoldierlike and disgraceful 
conduct, rendered a man unworthy of re- 
maining one of their body. The moral 
effect of such a course was, he thought, 
self-evident. But some hon. Members 
would say, this is beginning at the wrong 
end; you must first persuade a superior 
class of men to enlist before you can bring 
the soldier to this lofty sense of his duty. 
With great submission, he (Major Fan- 
court) thought, that they never would be 
able to recruit their army from a class of 
men superior to the present, until they 
removed the disgraceful badge which now 
distinguished the soldier from the citizen 
—namely, his liability to the lash; and 
he further ventured to affirm, that this 
humane and necessary step once taken, 
they would find respectable persons in the 
working and middle classes, not only 
willing, but anxious to embrace a profes. 
sion presenting many advantages. There 
was only one more point connected with 
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necessary to trouble the House. Many 
Gentlemen, officers of the army and 
others, though favourable to the principle 
of abolishing the practice of flogging, 
seemed to consider the power of inflicting 
it as necessary during active service, or 
during the line of march. Now, what was 
the fact? A man flogged under such cir- 
cumstances, was necessarily disabled for 
a considerable time—he was laid on the 
hospital carts an object of sympathy, 
rather than a salutary example, to his 
fellow-soldiers. The course adopted by 
the French army was, he thought, much 
more efficient. The offender was ordered 
to the rear, treated as a prisoner, hand- 
cuffed during the day’s march, and at 
night confined in the gaol of the town at 
which the regiment halted, till at the end 
of the journey he was formally tried and 
sentenced to such further punishment as 
the nature of his offence might demand. 
It might, perhaps, be urged, that offenders 
would regard such a punishment with 
indifference—that, in fact, it would be 
matter of indifference to them if they were 
ordered to the rear or not. Such an ar- 
gument might be applicable, were being 
ordered to the rear the full amount of 
their punishment; but it was to be remem- 
bered, that in addition to being cut off 
from all communication with their fellow- 
soldiers during the day, and confined in 
gaols at night, they had before them the 
certainty of trial, and the probability of 
severe punishment at the end of the 
march ; so that the period looked forward 
to by others as one of comparative relax- 
ation, presented to the mind of the delin- 
quent the fear of rigid investigation, and 
such further punishment as the nature of 
the offence might demand. By this 
means, also, while undergoing his punish- 
ment, the man’s efficiency was unim- 
paired,—a point not unworthy of remark 
while considering the case of a soldier on 
active service. As the experience of officers 
might be quoted, he begged, in corrobor- 
ation of the view which he had taken of 
this subject, to allude to some very strik- 
ing observations in a work published by 
Lieutenant Shipp, of the 87th regiment. 
He was not about to allude to any case of 
cruelty, but he thought, that even those 
who were unacquainted with this officer’s 
distinguished services in India would hardly 
question his experience, when they were 
informed that he raised himself from the 
rank of a private soldier to that of a com- 
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missioned officer. In the course of that 
gentleman’s remarks on the practice of 
military flogging, he quoted ten instances, 
as having, out of many others, claimed 
his particular notice. In four out of these 
cases, the punishment of flogging was fol- 
lowed by habitual drunkenness and aban- 
donment, till a premature death closed the 
offender's career. In five out of the re- 
maining six cases, the soldier-like charac- 
ter and general efficiency of the soldier 
were utterly destroyed; while, in one in- 
stance, and one only, the man was re- 
claimed. But how was he reclaimed ? 
By the lash? No; but by a few words 
of kind remonstrance from his colonel— 
by an unconditional remission of his sen- 
tence after he had been tied up to receive 
it, and by a promise, that if by his future 
conduct he should deserve promotion, it 
was open to him. This man had been 
flogged into obduracy, but, even in that 
stage of demoralization, he was subdued 
by a change of treatment from his supe- 
riors; and it was added, that, under such 
treatment, he became an exemplary soldier, 
and deserved and obtained promotion. Now 
he really thought, that, if the experience 
of officers was to guide them on matters 
of that nature, the testimony of one who, 
like Lieutenant Shipp, had seen thirty- 
four years’ of active service, passing, as he 
himself said, through the several grada- 
tions, from the drum-boy upwards, should 
receive attentive consideration. The hon. 
Gentleman here read the following extract 
from the Memoirs of Mr. Shipp:—‘* 1 am 
fully persuaded, from my long experience, 
that flogging will never urge men to re- 
formation; for I have ever observed, that 
it causes increased disobedience and dis- 
content, and at last drives them to acts of 
sad desperation. Some of the vehement ad- 
vocates for the cat also argue (but I think 
very fallaciously), that the minds of com- 
mon soldiers are, from their early habits of 
life, barren and uncultivated, and hence 
more callous, and not so susceptible of 
the tenderer and nicer feelings, as those 
of the more enlightened. This is not quite 
so obvious to me, who have lived with them 
both boy and man. I would ask those 
who are enemies to the abolition of corpo- 
ral punishment a few simple questions. 
Have they served in the ranks, and mixed 
and lived in social friendship with the pri- 
vate soldiers of our country? Have they 
ever sat at the bedside of a flogged man, 
and witnessed the agony of his heart, and 
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the distraction of his mind? Have they 
ever heard the unintimidated and un- 
biassed opinions of the soldiers in their 
barrack-rooms respecting the ignominious 
lash? Ifnot, they are but half-competent 
judges on this great question.” He had 
thought it right to submit these few con- 
siderations to the House. In so doing, it 
had been his object to compress, within 
the shortest possible compass, any argu- 
ments or suggestions that appeared con- 
clusive to his own mind, for he was well 
aware that the subject had been frequently 
before the House, and also that many hon. 
and gallant Members were qualified by 
long experience to propose the most effi- 
cient remedies, should the voice of Parlia- 
ment pronounce the present practice a de- 
cided evil. That it was so, he, for one, was 
fully convinced; and he trusted that all those 
who shared that opinion with him, would 
honour its expression with their support ; 
by so doing, they would consult the feel- 
ings of a large majority of their fellow- 
subjects, not less than the honour and true 
interests of the army itself; nor, in his 
opinion, would such a course be productive 
of any embarrassment to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. It was true that, in the opinion 
of the country, the practice of flogging 
ought long since to have become obsolete ; 
but he hoped the House would not regard 
this subject with the narrow views of pro- 
fessional prejudice, or as one at all in- 
vested with party feeling. However happy 
he should feel in seeing it intrusted to able 
and influential hands, still he could not but 
regard such a question as something more 
thana Ministerialone. It was, he conceived, 
a national question, and he trusted it would 
be entertained and disposed of in that 
light only, and not with reference to- the 
narrow views of professional prejudices or 
party predilections. He should now con- 
clude by moving the resolution,—‘ That 
from and after the passing of this act, the 
punishment of flogging should be entirely 
abolished in the British army.” 

Mr. John P. B. Chichester seconded the 
Motion. He complimented the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who had introduced this 
subject to the House on the very clear and 
able manner in which he had brought it 
forward. There was a universal feeling in 
the country that this punishment of flog- 
ging ought to be abolished. He was not 
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a military man, and was, therefore, perhaps, 

not competent to speak on this matter, as 

-it regarded discipline; but he could, at all 
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events, say, that, within the last ten years, 
in the country districts in which he had 
resided, objections to the system had been 
becoming more and more general, and ex- 
isted now almost universally. With a 
view to the improvement of the moral con- 
dition in the army, there ought, he con- 
ceived, to be changes and improvements of 
a character to keep pace with the advances 
that had been made in civil society. In 
support of this position, he hesitated not 
to appeal to hon. Members present who 
were of the military profession, and to the 
former debates which had taken place 
within the walls of Parliament. He would 
refer to what passed with respect to picket- 
ing, a sort of punishment in the horse 
regiments, which was formerly in vogue, 
by tying a man up to the ceiling by his 
wrists and placing his toe on a pointed 
stake driven into the earth; thus reducing 
him to the necessity of hanging his whole 
weight upon his wrists, or of running this 
spike into his toe. When it was proposed 
to abolish this punishment, several high 
authorities, military men, declared that the 
discipline of the regiments could not be 
kept up if they were to be prohibited from 
having recourse to it. Their prophecies 
were disregarded, picketing was abolished ; 
and let him ask whether the discipline of 
the army had suffered in consequence ? 
The same species of reasoning might, in 
the year 1834, be applied to the abolition 
of flogging; and he had very little hesitation 
in stating it to be his opinion, that the fears 
for the discipline of the service were fully 
as chimerical in this case as they were in 
the instance he had just referred to. He, 
therefore, most cordially seconded the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Member. 
Mr. Robert Grant could not but con- 
gratulate the hon. and gallant Member 
who had brought forward the present Mo- 
tion upon the great temper, moderation, 
and conciliatory spirit, with which he had 
submitted it to the House. He thought it 
necessary, standing officially as he did in 
the House, to call its attention to the true 
position in which the important subject 
now under its consideration really stood, 
because he thought that the hon. and gal- 
lant mover of the proposition now submit- 
ted to the House had been guilty of an 
oversight in this respect. He was the 
more desirous of reminding the House of 
these circumstances, because it had been 
charged as a great omission on the part of 
the hon. member for Sheffield, that he had 
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not persisted in bringing forward the Mo~- 
tion of which he had given notice. That 
hon. Gentleman was even blamed for hav- 
ing acquiesced in what were termed the 
vague assurances of his right hon. friend. 
It appeared to him, that, if the hon. and 
gallant Member had accurately remem- 
bered all that took place last Session on 
the subject, he would have been better con- 
tent with his right hon. friend’s conduct, 
and with the conduct of the hon. member 
for Sheffield. He did not pretend to say, 
that any hon. Members were precluded 
from offering any proposition to the House, 
that, in their judgment, they might deter- 
mine on; yet he must say, that, referring 
to what took place last Session, in his 
opinion, an understanding was come to, 
which precluded them from viewing this as 
an open question. But he would not speak 
with reference to the expression of the opin- 
ion of the House last Session, and the course 
upon that expression of opinion taken by 
his Majesty’s Government. At a late 
period of the Session, a motion was made 
by the hon. member for Middlesex, not 
for the abolition of flogging as a general 
proposition, but for its complete abolition 
within the United Kingdom. It would be 
recollected that several hon. Members, 
who readily acceded to that motion so 
limited, took occasion to declare, that, if 
it had gone further—if it had extended the 
prohibition to foreign parts, where our in- 
terests were in a more critical situation— 
they could not have gone along with the 
hon. member for Middlesex in that exten- 
sion. It was said, however, by other hon. 
Members, and with great force, that it 
would be perfectly inconsistent, and very 
impolitic, if one system of punishment 
were allowed to exist in the army in this 
country, while another system existed in 
our army abroad; those, too, were to con- 
tinue liable to the infliction of a punish- 


ment declared to be the more degrading, | 


who were most exposed to dangers and 
hardships, and who were called upon for 
the greatest exertions in the discharge of 
their duties. Such being the state of 
opinion, a proposition was submitted to the 
House to limit the experiment, not locally 
—not so as to have one system abroad and 
another at home—but to confine it for the 
future to three classes of crime; viz., mu- 
tiny, drunkenness on duty, and theft. Upon 
this proposition of the hon. Baronet, the 
member for Westminster, the House di- 
vided, when there appeared in its favour 
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certainly a large minority—a minority so 
large, that his Majesty’s Government felt 
that an opinion thus expressed was enti- 
tled to considerable weight in their deli- 
berations. The Government had various 
discussions on the subject, as he happened 
to know, for he was called upon to take 
his share in them. Some time after—he 
forgot exactly the date—a motion was 
made by the hon. member for Sheffield, in 
which he pledged himself that his Majes- 
ty’s Government meant to adopt a princi- 
ple of restriction, agreeable to the general 
terms, almost of that restriction adopted by 
what was almost a majority of that House. 
Some few weeks elapsed before that pledge 
was redeemed, the Government feeling 
naturally anxious to take every possible 
precaution before they committed them- 
selves to a change of such great import- 
ance. The question, then, was, whether 
the instructions given in the circular issued 
by the military authorities at the Horse 
Guards corresponded with, and amounted 
to, the pledges given to the House last 
Session. He would bring to the recollec- 
tion of the House the part which he took 
in the discussion when the question was 
formerly before them. On that occasion 
he had stated, freely and candidly, that he 
felt himself absolutely bound by the mili- 
tary authorities in regard to the orders to 
be issued by them on the subject of Cor- 
poral Punishment; and he hoped the 
House would give him equal credit for 
candor on this occasion, when he stated, 
on his own responsibility, now that the or- 
ders were issued, what their effects were. 
He would implore the House to pause be- 
fore they rushed into the plan proposed 
by the hon. and gallant officer, and to 
consider what the effects of it would be. 
Having said this, le would proceed to 
state the grounds upon which he ventured 
to call upon the House to suspend their 
decision upon the question. It would be 
in the recollection of hon. Members, that 
when the hon. member for Middlesex 
brought forward his Motion last Session, 
it was entirely different from that which 
they had now to consider. The proposal 
of that hon. Member was neither more nor 
less than an experiment for the purpose of 
endeavouring to mitigate this species of 
Corporal Punishment, and it was restricted 
in its operation to Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The question, then, for the House 
to consider was, first, whether, in the time 
that had elapsed since the question was 
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formally before the House, the experiment 
had been fairly tried ; secondly, whether, 
if the experiment had been fairly tried, it 
was sufficiently so to enable them to judge 
of its effects; and it was only after these 
two questions had been discussed, that they 
could consider the proposition made by the 
hon. and gallant Member for the utter abo- 
lition of corporal punishment. He would ven- 
ture to say, that the debate of last Session, 
on both sides of the question, gave suffi- 
cient reasons for not adopting the propo- 
sitions now made by the hon. and gallant 
Officer. He maintained, that the experi- 
ments which the Government pledged 
themselves to try, and which were embo- 
died in the Circular issued from the 
Horse-Guards, had been tried, and were 
now in the course of trial; and he would 
further maintain, that they had not been 
sufficiently tried,—at least not so com- 
pletely as to warrant the House to pro- 
ceed further by way of change. He 
would not then read the circular, as it had 
already been read. He observed, however, 
that the hon. and gallant Officer com- 
plained, that it was vague and unsatisfac- 
tory, and not agreeable to the pledges 
given to the House. He (Mr. Grant), 
on the other hand, contended, that the 
circular was of that general nature which 
ought to be issued; and that it was 
entirely in unison with the pledge given to 
the House. The wish of the authorities 
was not to specify the punishment to be 
awarded to each particular offence; but 
to divide the offences into classes, and to 
specify the punishments to be awarded to 
each class. They wished, also, to restrict 
those classes to as small a number as pos- 
sible. There was, for instance, mutiny; 
which, with all its subdivisions, was the 
subject of one class, and corporal punish- 
ment was awarded to it. The only diffi- 
culty in that class was, whether insubor- 
dination should be included in it; but it 
was considered proper that it should. The 
next class was that of disgraceful conduct ; 
and corporal punishment was awarded to 
every offence which could be included 
under that head; for it was not thought 
that corporal punishment should be in- 
flicted upon one person found guilty of an 
offence which could come within the de- 
nomination of disgraceful conduct, while 
another escaped. He need not remind 
the House of the aphorism, that disgrace- 
ful punishment should follow a disgraceful 
offence; for it was as old as the Roman 
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law,—infamia facti, infamia juris; but 
that was not the ground upon which he 
defended this general classification in the 
present instance. The ground upon 
which he defended it was, that an offence 
in itself disgraceful should not be punished 
more lightly than one which was not in 
itself disgraceful, but which the discipline 
of the army required to be severely 
punished. There was no distinction, 
therefore, between the degree of punish- 
ment awarded to theft, and all that class 
of disgraceful offences and drunkenness 
on duty, which was not in itself so dis- 
graceful to the individual, but was a grave 
offence in a military view. If, then, they 
made drunkenness on duty liable to 
corporal punishment,—a punishment dis- 
graceful to the individual,—they would be 
doing an injustice if they allowed the 
person guilty of a disgraceful crime to 
escape with a lighter punishment. It 
would be most unfair if a person guilty of 
purloining could boast over the man who 
had been guilty only of being drunk, and 
taunt him with having been whipped, 
while he (the thief) was exempt from that 
disgraceful punishment. He, therefore, 
maintained, that it was impossible to ex- 
empt persons guilty of that class of 
offences, which were disgraceful in their 
character, from corporal punishment. He 
felt it to be due to the military authorities 
to state, that they had limited corporal 
punishment to the very narrowest bounds 
which they could prudently do; and that 
in every case where a doubt had arisen as 
to the necessity of inflicting corporal 
punishment in any case, they had always 
interfered to prevent it. He could but 
refer the House to one paragraph of the 
circular to show what the feelings of the 
authorities at the Horse-Guards were upon 
this subject. They said, ‘“‘ These orders 
are not intended to render corporal pun- 
ishment more frequent or more certain 
than at present. It must be evident, 
therefore, that an experiment to carry the 
wishes of the House into effect had been 
fairly and bona fide tried; and the question 
for the House to consider was, whether or 
not it had been sufficiently tried, and if the 
success of the experiment was such as to 
entitle them utterly to abolish corporal 
punishments inthe army? It would be in 
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the recollection of the House, that the 
proposition of the hon, member for Mid- 
dlesex, last Session, was to abolish cor- 
poral punishments within Great Britain 
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and Ireland, but to continue it in foreign 
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parts. But it was admitted, that nothing 
was so dangerous as to limit and declare 
illegal the punishments at home which 
were still continued in foreign parts, espe- 
cially as in foreign parts it was much 
more difficult to obtain those mitigations 
of punishment which, by an application to 
head-quarters, might, in proper cases, be 
obtained at home. He (Mr. Grant) con- 
tended, that, in the short time since the 
order was issued, it was almost impossible 
to judge how the experiment worked, even 
at home; that, as to its operation in 
foreign parts, it was perfectly impossible 
to judge. In some of the very distant 
Colonies the order had hardly yet arrived, 
or at least been put into operation; from 
others there had yet been no returns; and 
from some that were not so remote, there 
had been returns, but they extended only 
to a month or six weeks from the time 
when the order was promulgated, and its 
operation could not possibly be known. 
Yet, in the ignorance of the state of the 
experiment abroad, and with the very little 
opportunity of knowing the result of its 
operation at home, the House was called 
on by the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
Member utterly to abolish the punishment 
of flogging inthe army. He would bring 
one more proof of the sincerity with which 
the experiment was tried by the military 
authorities. The House might, perhaps, 
wish to know what the result of the ex- 
periment, as far as it went, was; and he 
now held in his hand a return made to the 
House on the Motion of an hon. Member, 
which showed the number of corporal 
prnishinents inflicted by sentence of 
Courts-martial for the last four years, and 
which included the punishments both be- 
fore and after the order was issued. From 
this Return it appeared, that the number 
of corporal punishments inflicted by sen- 
tence of Courts-martial, during the year, 
1830 seoes WAS eoee0.6 
F891 wosvccervciecves OB 
1838S .ceccvccscvcesces 406 
1833 .ccccccseeneceee SID 
So that they had decreased nearly one- 
half within the last four years. He (Mr. 
Grant) had, besides this, made up an ac- 
count of all the punishments inflicted 
under sentences of regimental, district, 
and general Courts-martial in thekingdom, 
from the year 1820 till the year 1833, and 
taken the average of them. He had di- 
vided that time into four periods, till 1833, 
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and divided the latter part of 1833 (dur- 
ing which the orders were in operation), 
and he had made an average of the pro- 
portions which the corporal punishments 
bore to the whole of the other punishments. 
From this account he found that, during 
the years 1821, 1822, and 1833, the 
number of corporal punishments, out of 
all the punishments inflicted, was one out 
of two; during the years 1825, 1826, 
1827, and 1828, one out of three; during 
1829, 1830, 1831, and 1832, one out of 
six; during the part of 1833, previous 
to the issuing of the Circular from the 
Horse-Guards, one out of nine; and dur- 
ing the latter part of 1833, while the 
orders were in operation, one out of four- 
teen. This showed that the military 
authorities had acted bona fide, and meant 
to make a fair trial of the experiment. 
But it was quite impossible that in the 
few months’ experience which they had 
had, they could judge what the result 
would be; and that he conceived to be 
conclusive of the proposition of the hoa, 
and gallant Officer, He felt it as a mis- 
fortune to himself, that he had another 
communication to make to the House, 
connected with the question, of a very 
painful nature. He was sensible that it 
was impossible to come to a right judg- 
ment as to the result of the experiment 
until it was ascertained whether crime had, 
or had not decreased in the course of the 
experiment. It was with regret that he 
had to state the result, because the an- 
nouncement was liable to erroneous in- 
ferences; but still he felt it his duty to 
make it, and it was this:—that in exact 
proportion as corporal punishment had 
decreased, crime had increased. He, 
himself, however, did not believe that the 
whole of this increase was to be attributed 
to the diminution of corporal punishment. 
He thought that a portion of it was to be 
attributed to another cause; and, in 
stating this as his opinion, he threw him- 
self upon the indulgence of the House, 
because the proportion to be attributed to 
the cause he was about to mention was 
merely conjectural. He considered, then, 
that a part of the increase of crime in the 
army was to be attributed to the circum- 
stance, that many offences which formerly 
were submitted to Regimental Courts- 
martial were now brought before District 
and General Courts-martial, and were, 
consequently, more cursorily examined 
into than if they were brought before Regi- 
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mental Courts-Martial, as formerly. This, 
he thought, would account, in part, for the 
increase of crime; but it was impossible 
to say to what extent. He knew that it 
had been said, “ rob the military authori- 
ties of the power to inflict corporal punish- 
ments, and that will force them to make 
improvements in the army which will ren- 
der these punishments unnecessary.” But 
crimes would still be committed, and when 
committed must be punished. That 
brought him to the subject of a substitu- 
tion of punishments for those that are 
abolished, On this he might remark, that 
there was no part of our internal policy 
more important, and, at the same time, so 
little understood, as that of secondary 
|punishments. There was no comprehen- 
| Sive treatise on the subject, and no Report 
|of any Committee of Parliament. Very 
small progress had been made in forming 
|a good system of secondary punishments, 
although some of the most acute men of 
‘the time had attempted it. This, on the 
jone hand, showed the difficulty of cop- 
'ing with the subject; and, on the other 
|hand, was a strong reason why the House 
‘should not be precipitate in taking mea- 
'sures upon it. Yet this subject, which, in 
civil cases, was admitted to be difficult, 
they were told was quite easy in military 
matters, The hon. and gallant Officer had 
proposed that delinquents should be 
jmulcted in their pay. But the House 
should know, that private soldiers were 
muleted as much as it was possible for 
offences under the Mutiny Act. In regard 
to this part of the question, the Govern- 
ment had ventured to give a little more 
power to Regimental Courts-martial; and, 
further than that, there was little more to 
do. Then, there was transportation. But 
transportation had been found a most un- 
manageable species of punishment, even 
in civil cases, as was well known to the 
right hon, Secretary to the Colonies; but 
whatever its success might be in civil cases, 
to the army, and especially to that portion 
of the army which was abroad, it was 
totally inapplicable. The common objec- 
tion to that species of punishment applied 
doubly in the case of soldiers; and the 
common recommendation of it was totally 
inapplicable to a soldier. The great ob- 
jection to it was, that there was no means 
through it to make an example of the 
delinquent, to prevent others from follow- 
ing like practices. The objection of Mr. 
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failed in reforming the delinquent. 
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might be true, that corporal punishment | with officers was, that soldiers who were 
had a bad influence over the person pun-| put into jails, never returned improved ; 
ished; but, on the other hand, it was an | but, on the contrary, that they were inva- 
example to those who witnessed it; and if | riably worse. But he (Mr. Grant) would 
it deterred others from committing like ' 
offences, it succeeded in the main purpose | 


of punishment,—that of deterring others 


from committing like crimes; though it | 
failed in the secondary purpose,—that of 


reforming the individual. 


But punish- | 
ment, though the fear of it might deter | 


some, who were surrounded by friends 


and by ties to a particular spot, from 


the commission of crime, could have no | 
such influence on the soldier, who had no | 
such connection and no such feelings. 


On the contrary, a soldier, if he found 
his regiment disagreeable, or from a 
wish for change, might, very likely 
wish to move to a place where he hoped, 
that in the chapter of accidents, a bright 
page might turn up for him. Was it 
likely that a soldier stationed on the West 
Coast of Africa should be horrified at the 
prospect of banishment to the delightful 
climate of New South Wales. Was there 
any thing very terrible to the soldier sta- 
tioned at Halifax in being sent to the 
Bermudas? Or wasitlikely that a soldier 
smarting under the broiling sun of Middle 
India, would object to a trip to the cool 
and pleasant climate of Sydnev—the very 
place in which his, perhaps, broken health 
would be recruited. Within the last two 
days, two cases had come within his know- 
ledge, which happened in distant colonies, 
and colonies which were distant from each 
other; but the events happened about the 
same time. In both assaults had been 
made ; but in one of them, a cruel assault 
was made by a soldier on his commanding 
officer, without even the shadow of a reason 
for it. 
motives were, and he said, he wished to be 
transported ; but the crime he had com- 
mitted was of such a nature, that it was 
necessary to put the extreme penalty of 
the faw in force, and the man was shot. 
He! merely mentioned this to show, that 
soldiers might be induced tocommit crimes, 
in order to be banished. The hon. and 
gallant Member who brought forward the 
Motion, had suggested the substitution of 
solitary imprisonment. He could assure 
the hon. and gallant Member and the 
House, that that species of punishment 
was under the serious consideration of Go- 
vernment; but the question was, could it 


ask, if there was such a thing in this coun- 
try as a system of solitary confinement? 
For years past, experiments had been made 
on the subject—a number of iessons had 
been given by persons knowing in these 
matters—there was even a Penitentiary 
within a few hundred yards of the House ; 
but had they yet succeeded in establishing 
solitary confinement as a secondary pun- 
ishment even in civil cases? How, then, 
could it be said, that it was so easy to in- 
troduce that into the army which had been 
so difficult in civil cases, where the 
facilities were greater? How could they, 
then, call upon the military authorities to 
abolish the present system of punishment, 
and adopt solitary confinement, not only 
in England and Ireland, but in the deserts 
of Africa, in the wilds of America, and 
the plains of India. If discipline were to 
be kept up in the army abroad, it would 
be impossible to abolish corporal punish- 
ment. Besides, the military authorities 
had no funds at their disposal which they 
could appropriate to the erection of the 
prisons which would be necessary to put 
the plan in practice. The House of Com- 
mons would be guilty of a flagrant sole- 
cism, if, under pretence of substituting one 
species of punishment, on pretence of 
solitary continement, in all the stations 
where the army is near, they should un- 
advisedly adopt the resolution proposed by 
the hon. and gallant Member. He fully 
believed, that great anxiety had been felt 
by the hon. and gallant Member on the 


‘ subject ; but he might say, that there was, 


The culprit was asked, what his | 
| attention to it than the humble individual 





however, no one who felt more anxiety, or 
had given more deep, painful, and anxious 


who had then the honour of addressing 
them. The hon. and gallant Member, 
however, says to the House, “ Deprive 
the cfficers of this power of corporal pun- 
ishment—circumscribe them in the round 
of punishments—take from them the rod, 
and they will soon find out some other way 
of maintaining military discipline.” The 
advice given by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber was, in effect, to borrow an illustration 
from the profession to which he belonged, 
to break down a bridge behind an invading 
force, or to burn a fleet of ships which had 
conveyed an army to an enemy’s shores, 
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There would, as the hon. Member assert- 
ed, be no greater difficulty behind to be 
overcome, and the critical situation in 
which they would find themselves placed, 
would infuse into them resolution and 
stoutness of heart. This might be true; 
but what could be done, if their advance 
were checked, their retreat being thus cut 
off? What, if there were a frightful in- 
crease of crime, and the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment were to be purchased at 
the expense of severer, or even capital 
punishment? The situation of the Govern- 
ment was at present that of a surgical 
practitioner hesitating to perform a difficult 
operation; the hon. Member then comes, 
cuts off the limb with a hatchet, and says, 
‘“* Now at your peril tie up the arteries— 
stanch the blood—apply the proper band- 
ages, and take every possible care to save 
the patient.” The Government was placed 
in a very difficult position. They had 
taken the matter into their hands; they 
were acquainted with the difficulties that 
surrounded the case; and he trusted they 
would be allowed to proceed with what 
they had begun, and be spared the embar- 
rassment of having the power of exercising 
this species of punishment rashly re- 
moved. To do this, would remove the 
terror, as well as the actual use of it. He 
would say one word more. Did hon. 
Members mean or not, that the abolition 
of corporal punishment should be accom- 
plished? He had told them fairly and 
plainly, that the Government wished to 
abolish it, and he had told them of the prob- 
able increase of crime consequent on the 
abolition being immediate; he had stated, 
that this punishment was now in progress 
towards extinction, and he entreated the 
House not to embarrass Government in 
the conduct of this experiment. He did 
not pretend to say that, what was an ex- 
periment—which ex vi termini must be 
doubtful—would succeed; he would not 
predict that it would be expedient to ex- 
tinguish this species of punishment; that 
it might be found so, was his most earnest 
hope. For its success he gave his warm- 
est wishes, but he gave no promise; he 
threw out no conjecture—he held out no 
assurance but this—that the experiment 
should be fairly tried. He begged the 
House would trust to that experiment, 
and to the hands which had the conduct 
of it; and if the experiment should termi- 
nate according to the hopes and wishes of 
the majority of that House, none would be 
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more gratified than those who had made 
the trial. The difficulty and anxiety sus- 
tained during the progress of the expe- 
riment would be overpaid by its eventual 
success. 

Lord Darlington said, he would oppose 
the Motion; but begged the House would 
not infer from that circumstance, that he 
was an advocate for the infliction of 
corporal punishment, except for serious 
offences. In expressing his conviction, 
that it was expedient to invest the military 
authorities with the power of so punishing 
their men, he thought it proper to state, 
that he grounded that conviction on his 
own personal experience during the twelve 
years he had been in the army. In the 
recent discussion which had taken place in 
that House on the subject of the impress- 
ment of seamen, it had been justly re- 
marked by a gallant Admiral (Sir Edward 
Codrington), that the scum only of the 
service were subjected to the lash. It was 
precisely the same with regard to corporal 
punishment in the army. The bad only 
were subjected to military torture; the 
good escaped that species of punishment. 
If solitary confinement were had recourse 
to as a substitute, the consequence would 
be most injurious to the discipline and 
morals of the army. The offender would 
come out of prison more demoralized, 
from his unavoidable occasional asspcia- 
tion with felons, than when he went in. 
If the power of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment were withdrawn from the Military 
Authorities, it would soon be found that 
crime greatly increased in the army. It 
was indispensably necessary, that severe 
punishments should be resorted to among 
the British troops. It was found neces- 
sary by the Civil-law, to inflict severe 
punishment for the offence of theft. It 
was still more necessary that such offence, 
when committed in the Army, should meet 
with severe punishment; particularly when 
one soldier stole from another. It had 
been said that, though it might not be 
advisable to dispense with corporal punish- 
ments in all instances, they might be dis- 
pensed with in some. He would answer 
that position by appealing to the House, 
what they conceived would be the effect of 
enforcing corporal punishment abroad, 
which was the thing meant, while the punish- 
ment inflicted at home was only solitary 
confinement. Would not the consequence 
be, that soldiers would have an aversion 
to going abroad, and that, therefore, we 
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should not be able to obtain sufficient 
troops for our colonies in distant parts of 
the world? There existed the same grounds 
in the army asin the navy fora uniformity 
of punishment in the different places in 
which soldiers were stationed. He was 
aware, that in thus expressing his opinion 
in favour of corporal punishments, he dif- 
fered from many of his friends for whom 
he had a high respect. Nevertheless, he 
could not refrain from conscientiously dis- 
charging what appeared to him his duty 
on the present occasion, and the considera- 
tion of that circumstance would afford him 
satisfaction, 

Mr. Buckingham said, having been 
twice personally alluded to in the course 
of this debate, first by the hon. and gal- 
lant Officer who opened this question, 
and since, by the right hon. the Judge 
Advocate, he felt it his duty to rise, in order 
to explain more clearly the circumstance 
referred to, in connexion with the mention 
of his name. The hon. and gallant 
Member— inadvertently, no doubt—spoke 
of his abandonment of this question, on 
what the gallant Officer deemed insuf- 
ficient grounds, and assigned this as his 
reason for taking it up. The House would 
probably remember, that during the last 
Session, and subsequent to the debate on 
the Motion of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, he (Mr. Buckingham) had a notice 
on the books for the abolition of military 
flogging. On that occasion, when he rose 
in his place to bring on that Motion, the 
right hon. the Secretary-at-War (Mr. 
Ellice) addressed the House, and stated, 
that not only was this subject under the 
anxious consideration of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but that an Order was actually 
in preparation at the War-Office, which 
would be speedily promulgated to the 
army, in which the punishment of flogging 
was strictly enjoined to be confined to 
the three great crimes of mutiny, drunk- 
enness on duty, and theft. The right 
hon. Secretary then appealed to his (Mr. 
Buckingham’s) sense of justice to wait 
at least until the Order should be issued, 
and the effect of the restrictions tried :— 
and, confiding, as he was not ashamed to 
confess he did, on the assurance of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the Order 
alluded to, would restrict the punishment 
to the offences named, he expressed his 
willingness not to abandon, but merely to 
postpone the Motion until the Order ap- 
peared, and wait until the next Session 
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before he renewed any notice on the 
subject. There was, however, much 


more delay than had been anticipated in 
the appearance of the Order; for its 
official publication did not take place 
until after the Session was over; and can- 
dour obliged him to say, that when it did 
appear, it fell far short of the expectation 
he had been led to form ; for, after enumer- 
ating the three specific offences already 
named, it added the words, ‘‘ and other 
disgraceful conduct,” which opened so 
wide a field for the discretion of the Com- 
manding Officer, as to enable him to 
punish almost any offence with flogging, 
by bringing it within that denomination. 
He felt, therefore, in common with many 
other hon. Members, extreme sorrow and 
disappointment at this result, and re- 
pented the too willing confidence into 
which he had been betrayed. Still, how- 
ever, he would do the right hon. the Secre- 
tary-at- War the justice to express his belief, 
that had the matter rested with himself 
individually, or even with the Administra- 
tion with whom he acted, the pledge held 
out would have been redeemed. But he 
feared there was a higher power which 
ruled at the Horse-Guards, and which all 
their influence was unable to control, and 
that to this power, rather than to the 
right hon. Secretary-at-War, was to be 
attributed the extension of the offences 
included within the Order alluded to, 
and its promulgation in that objection- 
able shape. On the question now before 
the House he might be permitted perhaps 
to offer a very few remarks. No one, he 
thought could deny, but that one of the 
chief characteristics of the barbarism of 
nations was the sanguinary nature of their 
punishments—and one of the surest tests 
of progressive civilization was, the gradual 
amelioration of these barbarous practices. 
In comparing different nations with each 
other, this was strikingly perceived. If 
we looked abroad to China, to Persia, to 
Turkey, we should find their punishments 
cruel and sanguinary in the extreme. If 
we regarded the codes of England and 
America, we should find them compara- 
tively mild and merciful. In the one case 
barbarism and ferocity went hand in hand 
—in the other, civilization and mildness 
gave lustre to each other. To what prin- 
ciple could such a contrast be traced, but 
to this: that in proportion as men are 
steeped in the debasement of ignorance, 
so is it necessary to coerce them by a force 
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and suffering, and, as brutes, to overawe 
them by brutal punishment; and that in 
proportion as men advance in the scale of 
civilized beings, so is it found advantageous 
to substitute milder for more cruel punish- 
ments, and overawe the mind by the 
stimuli of hope and fear, rather than lacer- 
ate the body by stripes and pain. If we 
passed from a comparison of nations with 
each other, and regarded the same nation 
under different periods of its own history, 
we should come to the same result. If 
we looked, forinstance, at England, in times 
past, and compared her civil or military 
code with times present, what should we 
perceive, but in the former case, the most 
cruel and sanguinary tortures, in the 
latter, a gradual abatement of these as 
civilization advanced, and the substitution 
of more humane and more rational modes 
of correction or reformation. It was true 
that these changes had been slower than 
could have been wished; and that too 
many sanguinary punishments still dis- 
graced our penal code. But he would 
ask, whether it had not been the con- 
stant aim of some of the noblest and 
most benevolent of our fellow-countrymen 
to remove even those that remained. Why 
then should not the British soldier be in- 
cluded among the objects of our Legis- 
lative protection? We had abolished 
flogging of the person, as a punishment for 
civil offences: we had taken measures, 
Session after Session, to mitigate the 
flogging of negro slaves, and had now 
placed it under considerable restrictions, 
with a view to its speedy and total abol- 
ition ; flogging had been almost entirely 
discontinued in the native army of India, 
and we had carried our philanthropy so 
far as to pass an Act of Parliament for 
preventing Cruelty to Animals, prohibiting 
or punishing by fines and penalties the 
infliction of stripes on the bodies of the 
brute creation; and yet, with strange 
inconsistency, we objected to the abol- 
ition of this inhuman torture on the 
backs of our fellow-countrymen and 
brave defenders. Did the House sup- 
pose that the soldiers of the British army 
never thought of these things, never 
talked of these things, and compared 
opinions on the great care bestowed on 
others, and the neglect shown towards 
themselves? If so, the House deceived 
itself; and would do well before it acted 
on such an impression to make it a subject 
of inquiry, But the practice, though ad- 
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mitted to be cruel, was defended on the 
ground of its producing a salutary example 
on those who witnessed the punishment, 
and deterring them from insubordination 
or other crime. Now, in answer to this, 
it might be asserted, as matter of notoriety 
almost beyond dispute, that the example 
of sanguinary punishments had generally 
the very contrary effect. It excited sym- 
pathy for the sufferer, and awakened a 
feeling of indignation in the witnesses of 
the pangs under which he groaned: the 
consequence was, that both in the Navy 
and in the Army, wherever the practice of 
flogging was most frequently resorted to, 
there the discipline was the most dis- 
orderly and disorganized; and in those 
ships and regiments in which the lash was 
least used, there the subordination and 
happiness of all parties were the most com- 
plete. He hoped the House would re- 
member well the expression that fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Judge Ad- 
vocate, who asserted, that in consequence 
of the large minority on the last division 
on this question, the Ministry felt them- 
selves bound (as indeed they always did) 
to respect the powerful expression of 
opinion, even by minorities, and the Order 
for restricting and mitigating their power 
of corporal punishment was the result. 
He intreated hon. Members, therefore, 
who desired to see this cruel practice for 
the present still further mitigated, and 
ultimately abolished, to give the Motion 
of the hon. and gallant Officer their sup- 
port, in order that by another large mi- 
nority, another restrictive Order might be 
obtained, and the punishment still further 
diminished. There was another reason, 
however, why the House should speak 
out on this occasion. There were good 
grounds for believing, that if it depended 
on the right hon. the Secretary-at-War, 
or his Majesty’s Ministers, the question 
would be carried even now. But the 
military authorities at the Horse-Guards 
were known to be averse to the measure, 
and to have power and influence enough 
to prevent it. It was, then, a question, 
whether the voice of the people, as heard 
in that House, its constitutional organ, 
through the speeches and votes of its 
Members, or the voice of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army should prevail. 
Many hon. Members had given to their 
constituents, at the time of their election, 
a pledge to promote the abolition of naval 
and military flogging. Let them now 
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prove the sincerity of those pledges, by 
acting on them in support of the Motion; 
and let them, by this means, also assist to 
rescue the Administration from that secret 
influence by which they were at present 
overruled, and make the dignity and power 
of the House of Commons felt and acknow- 
ledged, asthe constitutional organ through 
which all abuses, whether civil or military, 
might be most effectually redressed. 

Mr. Lennard protested altogether against 
the argument urged by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Judge-Advocate, to the 
effect that, because a fair experiment was 
in course of trial, the Motion before the 
House was inadmissible. That experiment 
could only properly be tried by first taking 
away the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment, and then seeing whether it 
could be dispensed with. As far as the 
soldier was concerned, it made little dif- 
ference to him, whether the punishment 
was inflicted in a greater or a less degree; 
what the soldier desired was, to get rid 
altogether of that which he felt to beadegra- 
dation. He altogether dissented from the 
opinion, that flogging was a punishment 
which, as the British army was at present 
constituted, could not be dispensed with ; 
and he was sure to find very many most 
competent authorities coinciding with him 
in that opinion. He implored the House 
to accede to the Motion, and at once 
relieve the British soldier from that unen- 
viable uncertainty as to the future enforce- 
ment of corporal punishment, to which 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Judge 
Advocate, seemed disposed to abandon 
him. 

Mr. O’Connell would have given a 
silent vote, but for the observation of the 
hon. Member who had just resumed his 
seat. That hon. Member spoke of the 
question as being left in a state of uncer- 
tainty by his Majesty’s Government; but 
he was sorry to say, it was not even un- 
certain. Not the least hope was held out 
that the brutal and disgraceful practice of 
military flogging would be abolished. 
There would, however, he trusted, be a 
division. He should, at all events, have 
the satisfaction of recording his vote in 
favour of the Motion. To no set of men 
would he intrust the power of flogging 
their fellow-beings; but least of all, would 
he entrust that power to the officers of the 
British army. The idea that a set of mere 
striplings should have the power of tor- 
turing their fellow-subjects, was perfectly 
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abhorrent to his feelings as a Briton, and 
he would ever oppose it. The strong de- 
sire to retain the power of flogging, argued 
badly for the character of a British officer. 
The Motion was resisted by Government 
on the ground that they were going 
through an experiment for the purpose of 
ascertaining the practicability of abandon- 
ing the power; but he put it to the 
House to say, whether any experiment 
was necessary to ascertain whether they 
were likely to have a_ well-disciplined 
army without flogging? What was the 
result of the experiment in other coun- 
tries? In France or Belgium there was 
no such thing as military flogging ; and 
could it be said the French army was un- 
disciplined ? What was it gained Eng- 
land the battle of Waterloo? Some 
persons were silly enough to suppose it 
was the talents of the British leader ; but 
that was not only disputed, but much 
doubted. But it was never disputed, it 
could not be disputed, that the battle was 
gained from the French by the superior 
bravery and firmness of the British army ; 
and was it not, he asked, a disgrace to 
the British nation, that that army, which 
had thus proved itself the superior, was 
exposed to a degrading punishment un- 
known to their vanquished opponents ? 
One of the grounds for the abolition of 
negro slavery was the practice of flogging; 
and was it to be said, that a British soldier 
was to be exposed to a punishment which 
the House had decided was too degrading 
fora negro slave? The time was come 
for making the experiment as to whether 
corporal punishment was necessary for the 
efficiency of the army; and he thought 
the Government would justly meet with 
public reprehension for the course they 
had taken on the subject. 

Sir Harry Verney denied, that British 
officers desired to retain the power of 
flogging, except as a necessary means of 
enforcing the discipline of the army. He 
appealed to every military man present 
whether a military execution was not re- 
garded by British officers as by many 
degrees the most painful part of their 
duty? On such occasions, the general 
appearance of the officers would induce 
a common spectator, ignorant of the real 
cause, to conceive that some great mis- 
fortune had befallen them. Until dis- 
tinct military prisons were secured, the 
experiment, as to whether military flog- 
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not receive a fair trial; and, if the Motion 
had no other effect than to direct the 
attention of the Government to that fact, 
he should not regret its having been 
made. 

Sir John Byng felt it necessary to in- 
trude himself upon the attention of the 
House, in consequence of an expression 
which had fallen from the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin, relative to the officers 
of the British army. That hon. and 
learned Member, in his ignorance of every 
quality constituting the character of a 
British officer, had the charity to say, that 
they were the last men to whom he would 
intrust the power of flogging. He would 
beg to tell the House, and he did so with 
all the sincerity of a soldier, that the 
officers of the British army were the 
first to whom he would intrust such a 
power. He knew the character of a 
British officer well, and if there was any 
point on which he was inclined to find 
fault with it, it was a proneness to mercy 
where mercy was ill-advised. With re- 
gard to the Motion, he implored the House 
not to consent to it. In fourteen days 
the Mutiny Bill would expire; and if the 
Motion were carried, the army would, in 
point of fact, be left without control. If 
the abolition of flogging was to take 
place, he strongly and earnestly recom- 
mended the House to let it come from the 
proper authorities. The less the question 
was agitated in that House the better it 
would be for the discipline of the British 
army. Since the subject was first agitated 
it was undoubtedly true, that corporal 
punishment had not been so often put 
into requisition as before, but he regretted 
to say, it was not because crime had de- 
creased. On the contrary, crime had 
increased ; and his conviction was, that, if 
the power of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment was altogether removed, until an 
efficient substitute was provided, that in- 
crease would be carried to a truly alarm- 
ing extent. He had himself spoken to 
many old soldiers on the subject, and 
they one and all concurred in declaring 
that, if the power of flogging was taken 
away, no good could be got of th 
soldiers. ‘ 

Mr. Sheil rose to ask one question. In 
July, 1832, an order was made by the 
House of Commons for a Return of the 
number of cases of corporal punishment 
from 1825 to 1831. He wished to know 
where was the Return to that order? Sir 
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John Hobhouse, then Secretary-at-War, 
stopped the Motion, and said he would 
give the Returns from 1825 to 1831. 
Why had they not been made? [Mr. 
Grant: They had been given from 1830]. 
He thought it extraordinary that the Re- 
turns should stop at 1830, and that the 
House was furnished with no specific in- 
formation, from which they would have 
been enabled to see what effect had fol- 
lowed from the mitigation of punishment. 
The House had been told, that it would be 
prejudicial to the discipline of the army 
if the question were agitated within that 
House. Had the “ agitation” of the ques- 
tion been productive of no advantage. It 
was at one time customary to sentence a 
soldier to, suppose 1,000 lashes, and after 
the infliction of some 300 or 400 to throw 
him upon his mattress, until sufficiently 
recovered to endure the remainder. Had 
not the disgraceful practice of thus inflict- 
ing punishment by instalments, been 
abolished by the *‘ agitation” of the ques- 
tion within that House. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, had, in illustration 
of his argument, supposed the case of a 
practitioner called in to amputate the 
limb of a patient. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman asked the House what would they 
think of the professional skill of such a 
man, if he were to chop off the limb with 
a hatchet, having made no previous ar- 
rangement for taking up the arteries or 
staunching the blood? Now he (Mr. 
Sheil) would ask the House, what value 
they would attach to the professional cha- 
racter of a man, who, having deprecated a 
particular mode of treatment, had, when 
called in himself, adopted the very prac- 
tice he had censured in another ? 

Mr. Ellice, in answer to the inquiry 
of the hon. and learned Member, 
could only say that the Returns moved 
for had not been ordered during his pos- 
session of office. As he had risen to 
answer the question of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he would observe, 
that with respect to what had taken place 
with regard to the hon. member for Shef- 
field and himself last Session, he had 
given a correct statement. But he had 
stated to that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, that measures were in contemplation 
which would, as far as possible, meet the 
wishes of the minority on that occasion. 
He had distinctly reserved to himself the 
power of acting upon the spirit of the 
feeling of the House at that time—reserv- 
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ing also to himself the terms in which the 
order alluded to should be made. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, however, 
had exhausted that subject. His hon. 
friend stated, that this experiment, as he 
called it, in the terms of his right hon. 
friend, was the most objectionable part 
submitted by his right hon. friend to the 
House. Now, the experiment of last year 
was to endeavour to limit as much as pos- 
sible the infliction of corporal punishment; 
and he would offer to lay a Return upon 
the Table of the House, to prove, at all 
events, that there had been a very great 
diminution in the number of punishments 
inflicted. His hon. friend had stated, that 
soldiers were now punished for those petty 
thefts which they committed occasionally, 
with greater severity than civil persons ; 
that the latter class who were punished 
for such offences, were punished in a 
much mote lenient manner before the 
Magistracy. Now, he could not say 
where his hon. friend derived his informa- 
tion from; but he was quite willing to 
furnish him with all the information con- 
nected with every Court-martial, and 
every punishment inflicted during the last 
year; and, if he could prove any case 
in which the punishment awarded had not 
been accompanied with aggravated cir- 
cumstances, he would then admit, but not 
till then, that the order of last year had 
not been complied with. Let it be re- 
membered, that the proceedings of every 
Court-martial were strictly examined into 
by the Judge-Advocate-General ; and he 
had sufficient evidence laid before him, to 
show that there existed no wish on the 
part of officers to act with severity. He 
could assure his hon. friend, that this 
punishment of flogging was not resorted 
to for trivial offences. He would not, 
however, pursue a subject which had al- 
ready been exhausted by his right hon. 
friend, but he would wish to impress upon 
him and the House in general, the consi- 
deration, that an immediate change of 
system could not be carried into effect, 
even if they acceded to the wishes of the 
advocates of the abolition of the practice 
of flogging. And time must be given to 
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the consideration of how far the peace 
and security of the civil citizen were con- 
cerned in this question. If his hon. friend 
were in the situation which he had the 
honour to hold, he would find that there had 
beén a considerable increase in one spe- 
cies of offence —namely, that of assaults 
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upon civil subjects by the military; which 
offence was not visited with the punish- 
ment of flogging, and when the number 
of cases was so great, was it to be expected 
that they should, perhaps, fill the gaols 
without much advantage to the public 
peace, and certainly render the greatest 
injury to the character of the soldier? He 
could assure the House that this subject 
was under the consideration of his Majes- 
ty s Government ; but, being aware of the 
iucrease of crime in the army, they were 
sensible that it was necessary to substitute 
some secondary sort of punishment. The 
conviction of this necessity had been 
forced upon his Majesty’s Government 
during the last year. The order which 
had been alluded to, had been enforced 
some nine months, and the Government 
were now constructing plans of confine- 
ment in different stations, and separate 
prisons for military offenders; and other 
means of punishment were under consi- 
deration. He entreated the House to re- 
flect upon the difficulties which must 
attend any immediate change of system in 
the military law, and how difficult it was 
for those who had to administer it, to 
meet the Motion which had been that 
night proposed. His hon. friend, he 
trusted, would give him credit for this— 
that while he held it to be necessary to 
continue the power now vested in Courts- 
martial, he was still equally anxious to 
restrict this practice of flogging, especially 
if the Government were allowed to pro- 
ceed in the course hitherto proposed, of 
endeavouring, as far as it might be prac- 
ticable, consistently with the discipline of 
the army and the security of the civil sub- 
ject, to diminish the number of inflictions 
of corporal punishments. Under these 
circumstances, the hon. Gentleman would 
arrive sooner at the objects he had in view 
by trusting to the Government, than by 
moving the resolution proposed, which, if 
carried into effect, must be~destructive to 
the discipline of the army and the public 
peace. It was impossible, indeed, that the 
punishment of flogging could at the pre- 
sent moment be abolished in the colonies, 
and it never could be endured that the 
soldier who was undergoing hard service 
in foreign parts, should be placed in a 
worse situation than his comrade at home. 
Ministers, he could assure the House, re- 
quired not the hint of a large minority to 
instruct them in their duty. They would 
persevere in the course they had com< 
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menced, whether the question were agitated 
in that House or not. 

Colonel Evans thought, it must be al- 
lowed that the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman was satisfactory in many par- 
ticulars. With respect to his observations, 
however, upon secondary punishments, 
there were one or two in which he did 
not coincide. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to condemn the appeal to any 
legislation upon the subject, by the Par- 
liament; but the feeling of the public 
was, that the system of punishment by 
flogging was monstrous, and that feeling 
was not to be allayed by the prospect of 
its diminution merely. The public feeling 
had been excited for a long time with re- 
ference to this question, and there was no 
probability of its ceasing; and it must 
have an effect upon the minds of the sol- 
diers generally. The noble Lord had de- 
scribed in strong terms, the class of men 
who enlisted into the army; but, as long 
as the punishment of flogging existed, so 
long would the class of persons who en- 
listed into the army be bad. 

Lord Dudley Stuart, even at that late 
hour of the night was anxious to explain 
the motive upon which he should found 
his vote. When he had come down to 
the House he had hoped to have been able 
to support the Motion of the gallant 
officer, for no man in the world could have 
a greater abhorrence of the practice of 
flogging than he had. He could not join 
the gallant General in deprecating the 
discussion of this question, particularly 
when he looked to the small majorities 
which had been obtained. On the con- 
trary, he thought that this subject was one 
which ought to be unceasingly agitated ; 
and, though it was not his intention to 
support the Motion of the gallant Officer, 
yet he felt obliged to him for calling the 
attention of his Majesty’s Government 
and of the country to the matter, because 
he was quite sure that the effect of these 
discussions must be to improve the situa- 
tion of the army, and to prevent a recur- 
rence of those distressing scenes which 
had occurred in respect to flogging in 
future. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ellice) might say what he pleased about 
the Government not being compelled to 
act upon the fact of large minorities in 
that House, but there could be no doubt 
that the minority of last Session had had 
its effeet, as large minorities at all times 
had upon the Government. The reason 
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why he could not vote for the Motion of 
the gallant Officer was, the want of an- 
other substitute in the way of punishment. 
Sir Edward Codrington wished to " 
a few words relative to a statement whic 
had been made, that in the navy it had 
been found that the less punishment there 
was, the better discipline prevailed. This 
was an error. The good discipline of the 
ship depended, not upon the quantity of 
punishment, but upon the justness of the 
punishments, however severe they might 
be. He would state as an illustration the 
case of a vessel in which in a short space 
of time the different courses were adopted. 
At first there was no pretence at discipline 
in this ship, and consequently nobody did 
his duty, if even he knewit. After thisa 
lieutenant was promoted to the command, 
who determined upon introducing the 
severest discipline amongst the crew; 
punishments were rigidly inflicted when 
necessary, but it soon turned out that a 
necessity very seldom occurred for punish- 
ment. When the ship was thus reduced 
to good order, another officer was pro- 
moted to the command, who set out by 
determining to do nothing as it had been 
done by the previous captain. The con+ 
sequence was, that the ship no longer was 
like a man-of-war. He was on board of 
this ship when twelve men were obliged to 
be punished in one day to keep down a 
mutiny. Such was the case in the navy, 
and he dared say it was the same in the 
army, that the best soldiers were to be 
found where punishments were inflicted, 
however severe, provided they were just. 
Sir George Grey hoped, he should not 
be accused of inconsistency in giving a 
vote this evening, at variance with the 
vote he had given last year upon this 
question. He had voted for the Motion 
of last Session because he had looked for- 
ward to its leading to a good practical 
result. He should vote against the Motion 
now before the House, because he did not 
consider it practicable forthwith to abolish 
all corporal punishments in the army. He 
was sorry that a more cautious and limited 
Resolution had not been brought forward. 
He was prepared to support any proposal 
to limit the extent of punishments in the 
army, and the nature of the offences to 
which they should be attached. There 
were crimes of a disgraceful nature which 
warranted a disgraceful sort of punishment. 
But there was no pretence to justify the 
infliction of-absolute torture. The words 
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of the Mutiny Act legalized “ the infliction 
of punishments to any extent short of loss 
of limb.” Yet there were some punish- 
ments awarded by Courts-martial which, 
if carried into effect, would be attended 
by loss of life. In these cases a surgeon, 
whose business it should be to heal and 
assuage the sufferings of mankind, was 
appointed to stand by, not to assuage the 
sufferings of the prisoner, but to see the 
utmost limit to which those sufferings 
could be endured without loss of life. 

Mr. Mark Philips said, he had come 
down to the House prepared to vote for 
the Resolution of the hon. and gallant 
Member; but the arguments which he had 
heard in support of the conduct of Govern- 
ment, in this affair, were so just and per- 
suasive as to warrant him in, at least, sus- 
pending that vote. He believed Govern- 
ment were anxious to do their best; and 
believing this he should suspend his vote, 
to give them an opportunity, before an- 
other year and another renewal of the 
Mutiny Act came round, to complete the 
arrangements they doubtless had under 
their consideration. 

Mr. Hawes also stated, that he had 
been induced to change his mind since he 
entered the House, and should suspend 
the vote he had intended to give against 
Ministers upon the present occasion. 

Captain Curteis was also about to give 
a different vote to the one he had given 
last year. He should now vote for the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant member 
for Barnstaple, it being his firm conviction 
that unless some alteration was effected in 
the present system of military punishment, 
the army could not be maintained in a 
state of subordination. 

Mr. Hume would candidly say, that if 
his Majesty’s Government had the power 
to abolish the practice of flogging, he 
would leave the matter in their hands. It 
was because they had not the power that 
flogging was not done away with, and 
their intentions were not honestly carried 
into effect. He would say, that no such 
order as that which had been adverted to 
had been carried into effect; and why was 
this? Was it not because the Commander- 
in-Chief ruled the whole country, and did 
what he pleased—and because his Majes- 
ty’s Government had not the power to act, 
as, he believed, they wished todo? The 
House would certainly not do their duty 
unless they compelled the military author- 
ities to abolish this system of punishment. 
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Lord William Lennox, at that late hourof 
the evening would confine himself to one 
or two observations, but he could not listen 
to a sentiment expressed by the hon. 
member for Rye, who had preceded himn— 
that if corporal punishment was not abo- 
lished, the discipline of the army could 
not be carried on. He thought such an 
expression from a military man would 
have a direct tendency to promote mutiny. 
He was no advocate for the lash, but he 
could not support so visionary a plan as 
that brought forward to abolish corporal 
punishment all over the globe; it was 
impracticable; im countries where spirits 
were cheap, the whole army would be ina 
state of insubordination if the punishment 
were withdrawn. Solitary confinement 
was inefficacious ; besides, a man’s pay 
accumulated, and the moment he was 
released, he again got into the same state 
of inebriety. Corporal punishment was 
degrading, and yet many there were who 
had turned out good soldiers after receiv- 
ing it. He knew officers who had risen 
from the ranks who had been punished. 
He would vote for a limited flogging, but 
not to its entire abolition, especially 
abroad. 

The House divided on the Resolution— 
Ayes 94; Noes 227: Majority 133. 

The Report was received. 
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Petitions presented. By Lords Howe, Bexiry, and Wyn- 
FORD, from several Places,—for Protection to the Estab- 
lished Church.—By the same Nosie Lorps, by Lord 
Grey, and the Bishop of Batu and WELLs, from several 
Places,—for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.— 
By the Duke of NorFo1x, from the Dissenters of two 
Places, for Relief.—By the Earl of Morey, from the 
Eastern Division of the County of Cornwall, against 
Tithes.—By Earl Grey, from the Hand-loom Weavers of 
Glasgow, &c., for a Board of Trade, and for Relief. 
—By the Earl of Rosesery, from Irvine, &e., 
against the present System of Church Patronage in Scot- 
land.—By the Duke of Ricumonp, from Frensham, for 
Renewing the Labour-Rate Act.—By Earls Cawnor, 
Grey, and DurHAM, and by Lord Dacre, from a Num- 
ber of Places, for Relief to the Dissenters. 
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Lord Ellenborough, in rising to move 
the adjournment of the House, would take 
the opportunity of asking the noble and 
learned Lord on the woolsack for some 
explanation with respect to the very un- 
usual state of the judicial business which 
was waiting for their Lordships’ decision. 
He believed, that it had been the almost 
invariable custom to proceed with appeals 
as soon as Parliament had assembled ; 
forty days, however, had now elapsed, 
and nothing had, in that respect, been 
done. The number of appeals at present 
amounted to 140, a larger arrear than 
had occurred in any year since 1830. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped that 
some satisfactory explanation would be 
given of this very unusual and very un- 
common delay in the judicial business, 
which was, in his opinion, as improper as 
it was unusual. 
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The Lord Chancellor said, he was ex- 
ceedingly obliged to the noble Baron for 
giving him an opportunity of offering to 
their Lordships an explanation on the 
point to which the noble Baron had re- 
ferred. The noble Baron had stated, that 
no appeals had been heard in the present 
Session, and that the usual course of that 
House had been not to let so late a period 
pass by without attending to that branch 
of business. Perhaps the noble Baron 
would pardon him, when he said, that this 
circumstance did not arise from any want 
of a disposition on his part, to apply 
himself to the performance of that parti- 
cular duty; and, he believed that, after 
he had explained, the noble Baron would 
himself admit, that he had not been idle 
during those forty days to which the noble 
Baron had referred. He believed, that such 
would prove to be the fact, if the noble 
Baron inquired into the subject, provided 
he made his inquiry in a quarter where 
any knowledge whatever on this point was 
to be found, and where those who pos- 
sessed that knowledge were willing to im- 
part it plainly and fairly. Such, he was 
certain, would be the result, if application 
were made in any office where such know- 
ledge existed, and where also a disposi- 
tion was entertained to tell the noble 
Baron the truth. He was here supposing, 
that the parties applied to had both the 
will and the power to do that which was 
just and proper, and if they had, then the 
noble Lord would find, from their state- 
ment, that during the whole of those forty 
days, excepting Sundays, he had been em- 
ployed, he would boldly venture to say, 
for a greater number of hours than any 
one of his predecessors, during a similar 
period, in the administration of justice, 
be that predecessor who he might. On 
that point he challenged comparison, and 
he demanded inquiry. During those forty 
days he persisted in getting through most 
important business in the Court of Chan- 
cery, and it was a melancholy, an unde- 
niable truth, that he could not be in two 
places at once. He had sat in the Court 
of Chancery, during those forty days, 
seven, and sometimes (not unfrequently 
either) eight, hours a-day. He never had 
sat during that time for so little a space 
as six hours, except upon two days, when 
he attended upon his Majesty, and one of 
those days was, when the Recorder’s Re- 
port was presented. He never threw away 
time. He never absented himself from 
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his court, except when it was absolutely 
necessary. Even on her Majesty’s birth- 
day he did not make an exception. On 
that occasion he might, following the ex- 
ample of some of his predecessors, who 
did not open the court at all on that day, 
have suspended the performance of his 
duties. He did no such thing, but sat in 
the Court of Chancery on that day from 
ten till two o’clock. With that excep- 
tion, he had, on every one of those forty 
days (Sundays excluded), sat never less 
than six hours, and he had sat sometimes 
eight hours, and he was never in court 
one minute later than ten o'clock. On 
the scgre, therefore, of a proper and in- 
dustrious attention to his duties, his con- 
science entirely acquitted him. He would 
not trouble their Lordships by recapitulat- 
ing what he afterwards had to do at 
night; but, if the noble Baron would move 
(and he would gladly second the Motion) 
for a return of the number of cases 
which he had disposed of in the time men- 
tioned, and for an account of the number of 
cases in arrear, and now standing over for 
judgment, then it would be made apparent 
that his time had not been idly or unpro- 
fitably spent. He believed, if such a re- 
turn were produced, it would be found, 
that with one exception, all the cases now 
standing for judgment were those which 
had been heard during the last week. If 
the noble Baron would extend his inquiry 
over the whole period of his holding the 
seals, and ask for the number of cases 
which he had tried, and the number of 
motions which he had despatched in that 
time, he should feel greatly obliged to 
him ; for he had heard, with much aston- 
ishment, that it had been said, that, since 
he was in office, he had only decided thirty- 
two cases, while the Vice-Chancellor had 
got through 900, and the Master of the 
Rolls had adjudicated in he knew not how 
many instances. But those who made 
such charges ought, in the first instance, 
to apply to persons who knew something 
of the subject, and who, moreover, were 
willing to tell, without exaggeration, what 
they knew. Those who put forward such 
statements derived their information either 
from ignorant persons, or from those who 
were wilfully practising on their credulity. 
Much was said about the small number of 
original cases decided in the Court of 
Chancery; but those who indulged in 
such observations forgot the number of 
appeals decided in that Court, Since the 
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establishment of the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, in 1813, the Court of Chancery 
had become, in a great measure, a Court 
of Appeal from other jurisdictions. He 
was astonished, considering all the circum- 
stances, when it was stated, that he had 
decided thirty-two cases. If he had been 
asked the question, he should have been 
inclined to think that he had not decided 
half-a-dozen of cases. For there was 
not a lad who had been six months in 
a Chancery barrister’s office who did 
not know that the Court of Chancery had 
become, a Courtof Appeals, of re-hearings, 
and of motions. From the time that Lord 
Eldon brought in his Bill, he repeated, the 
Court of Chancery had become a Court 
of Appeal, of re-hearings, and of motions, 
and not of original causes. But was the 
deciding upon appeals nothing ? Did their 
Lordships do any thing else but decide 
appeals; and was it not just as rational to 
reproach their Lordshipsas to reproach him 
with not hearing original causes? But 
their Lordships, he must remark too, were 
enabled, by receiving judicial assistance 
from various quarters, to go through a 
considerable number of appeals ; but the 
Court of Chancery lad no such resource; 
and the business of Chancery stood stock 
still immediately the head of the Court left 
it, either to hear appeals in that House, or 
to attend to any other business. It was 
therefore the bounden duty of whoever held 
the Great Seal to take care, in the first 
instance, that the business of the Court of 
Chancery was not suffered to stand still,— 
which, after all, was the great point. If 
he wanted any authority in support of that 
proposition, he thought the most unques- 
tionable authority would be the advice 
solemnly tendered in that place by the 
noble Earl who had so long presided in 
the Court of Chancery. That noble Earl 
had emphatically said to his (Lord 
Brougham’s) predecessor, that so long as 
he was Chancellor, he should, above all 
things, never forget that the place, more 
than any other, in which he should be found, 
was the Court of Chancery. With re- 
spect to his duties in that House, he must 
say, that other noble Lords had received 
assistance which had been denied to him. 
He had the help of a noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Wynford) which was the more 
valuable, because it was, on all occasions, 
tendered to him with the greatest possible 
kindness and good-will. The assistance 
of that noble and learned Lord was indeed 
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invaluable to any individual who was 
called upon to pronounce judicial deci- 
sions in that House. But, with that ex- 
ception, he certainly had not received the 
same assistance of which his predecessors 
had availed themselves. He recollected 
when, for nearly half-a-year, the late 
Chief Baron (Baron Alexander) had sat 
in that House for the then Chancellor, 
because his presence was not required in 
the Court of Exchequer. That, however, 
no longer was the case; for his noble and 
learned friend, the present Chief Baron, 


had stated, that the business of the Court | | 


of Exchequer had so greatly increased as | 
to equal that of the Court of King’s 
Bench. That was the fact; and the con- 
sequence was, that the business of the | 
Court demanded the undivided attention | 


of the noble and learned Lord. It was all | 


very well to receive assistance from the 
Court of Exchequer when the Judges of 
that Court only sat down to get up again, 
like a covey of partridges in the field, as 


was the saying in Westminster Hall; but | 
the case was now altered; the business of 


that Court had been very much extended ; 
and the consequence was, that he could 
derive noassistancefrom thatsource. Again, 
he remembered that the Master of the Rolls 
formerly sat in that House for a great 
part of the Session as Deputy Speaker, 
and gave his utmost attention to their 


Lordships’ judicial proceedings. That 
assistance he was deprived of, because | 


the Master of the Rolls no longer confined 
himself to evening sittings. 
despatch of business in his own Court, 
that learned individual now sat in the 
morning, so that he could receive no as- 
sistance from him. During one Session, 


he recollected that Lord Redesdale and | 
Lord Gifford had assisted in deciding ap-— 


peals in that House ; and certainly a great 
mass of judicial business had been gone 
through in that Session. At that dime 
the Lord Chancellor was enabled to avail 


himself of great and powerful assistance, | 


which was not accessible to him, and he 
had stated very plainly how and why. | 
But, let it not be supposed that, though 
he was more unfavourably situated than | 
his predecessors, he would ever relax in | 
those attempts which he had made, and | 
which he would still endeavour to make, 
for the purpose of keeping down the judi- | 
cial business in that House. He would, 
with their Lordships’ assistance, continue | 
to persevere; and, perhaps, he might be 
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permitted to say, that, notwithstanding 
the disadvantages that were opposed to 
him, he had, since he took the Great 
Seal, gone through a very large mass of 
judicial business in that House. Not cer- 
tainly in any one year so great a portion 
of business as had been gone through in 
the year to which he had “already alluded, 
when Lord Gifford sat as deputy to Lord 
Eldon-; but still, leaving that great year 
out of the calculation, he would fearlessly 
state, that in the first year in which he 
had occupied the woolsack, he had trans~ 
acted very nearly as much business. There 
might not have been heard quite the same 
| number of cases, but still, he believed, there 
was very little difference. He mentioned 
this as an extraordinary circumstance, be- 
cause, in the year to which he had alluded, 
Lord Gifford ‘sat day after day. He was 
| at that time Master of the Rolls; and, as 
| he only sat in the evening, he had nothing 
| else to do in the forepart of the day. In 
the first year of his holding office, he had 
heard, in the Court of Chancery, double’ 
the number of causes that had been heard 
in any one preceding year. On that point 
he challenged investigation. Let the pa- 
pers be produced, and it would be found, 
that, of appeals and rehearings, he had 
disposed of upwards of 100 in that year. 
In the same year he had decided in that 
| House, without any assistance, except 
upon two days, when hisnoble and learned 
friend sat in his place, a greater portion 
of business than was ever heard in their 
Lordships’ House, with the exception of 
that particular year when Lord Gifford 
gave himself up almost exclusively to the 
appeals, which were argued before their 
| Lordships. He must say, therefore, that 
there was no man against whom less cause 
of complaint existed, with respect to the 
‘attentive and sedulous discharge of his 
‘duties, than the individual who then ad- 
‘dressed their Lordships. With respect to 
this lapse of forty days, to which the no- 
ble Baron had alluded, he must observe, 
| that it would have been attended with the 
|greatest possible inconvenience to the 
| Court of Chancery, not only to those who 
practised there, but to the suitors before 
| their Lordships’ House, if their Lordships 
‘had at once gone on hearing causes, in- 
a of postponing those hearings for a 
short time. He thought he could, in five 
| minutes, prove to any “noble Lord, that in 
proceeding x as he had done, he had taken 
| the wiser and the better course, There 
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were two branches of judicial business— 
the one consisted of Scotch appeals, 
which were generally very intricate; the 
other consisted of English and Irish ap- 
peals. With respect to Scotch appeals, the 
case stood exactly thus:—He had heard 
so many Scotch appeals in the last Ses- 
sion, in the Session before, and in the first 
Session that he held the Great Seal, as 
rendered it necessary to stop at the end of 
the Session of 1833. They were getting 
on too fast with the Appeal-list, and the 
parties, in many instances, were not 
ready. Such was the fact. He offered 
to sit for three or four days, to proceed with 
these appeals; but the parties were not 
ready. They were not aware that such 
great progress had been made; they were, 
in truth, overtaken, and the consequence 
was, that, when called on, the parties 
were not prepared to proceed. Now, it 
was a question with many judges, whether 
it was expedient to press so closely upon 
the Appeal-list; and he would state on 
‘what foundation that doubt rested. When 
a party had lost his cause in court, he fre- 
quently worked himself up into the be- 
lief, that that cause was nevertheless a 
good one; his advocate, of course, would 
contend that the argument which he had 
adduced was irresistible, and, in that 
frame of mind, the first thing that struck 
the defeated party was to lodge an appeal. 
The advocate said, “‘ My argument was 
perfectly right; therefore, I advise yon to 
appeal at once.” The client responded, 
“Tam sure what you assert is the fact ; 
and my idea is, that we ought to appeal.” 
Whereon an appeal was rashly proceeded 
with, and considerable expense was in- 
curred, But it did not follow, that after 
six or eight months were given to the 
client to reflect—it did not follow that, 
after a considerable time was allowed to 
the counsel to reconsider his opinion, and 
to consult men learned in the profession 
on the subject—it did not follow, under 
these circumstances, that the party would 
persist in going forward ; and, indeed, no- 
thing was more common than for a certain 
number of appeals to be dropped after a 
given time. But, if the Court of Appeal 
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pressed forward before the parties had 
time to cool and come to their senses on 
the subject, those appeals, that otherwise 
might have come to nothing, would be 
forced on, to the great delay of other busi- 
ness, to the great inconvenience of the 
Court, and to the great expense of par- 
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ties, who, if you had not gone on so quick, 
would not have proceeded further than to 
lodge an appeal. Therefore, he had pur- 
posely abstained from proceeding with 
the Scotch appeals. Instead of going out 
of town for a few days, as he had done in 
the last recess, if he had remained, he 
could have easily disposed of all those 
Scotch appeals which he had purposely 
abstained from taking, and left, with re- 
spect to them, no arrear at all; but, for 
the reason which he had stated, he deemed 
it advisable not to press them forward. 
On the 4th of February, the Parlia- 
ment met, which was not an immaterial 
circumstance with respect to the hearing 
of English and Irish appeals, That was 
out of term, which concluded on the 25th 
of January. Out of term, the Chancellor 
and Vice-Chancellor sat in Lincoln’s-inn, 
and the Master of the Rolls in Chancery- 
lane, These courts absorbed all the Chan- 
cery practitioners, to whom the suitors in 
English and Irish appeals necessarily re- 
sorted for assistance. It was physically 
impossible, with respect, at least, to the 
leaders in the causes, that their assistance 
could be obtained in appeal cases at West- 
minster, when their duties detained them in 
distant courts. What, then, was the 
necessary result of the course which had 
been adopted? Why, it was manifest, 
that it was a most convenient arrange- 
ment, not only for the Bar, but for the 
suitors, that the latter should have the 
benefit of the talents and experience of 
those professional men, whose services 
they would otherwise be deprived of. It 
was evidently an advantage that he should 
go on sitting at Lincoln’s-inn without 
losing one single minute of those forty and 
odd days, and thus keeping down the 
Chancery arrear, if such it could be called, 
for he believed he could dispose of all the 
causes in a week, and it should be ob- 
served, that those which constituted the 
apparent arrear were the growth of only 
the last fortnight. He contended, that 
with respect to the Scotch appeals he had 
acted wisely in stopping, and not proceed- 
ing in too rapid a course. With respect 
to the English and Irish appeals, he 
thought it would be much better for the 
suitors, that some little delay should take 
place, rather than they should be deprived 
of the assistance of able men. On the 
15th of April next, all the branches of 
Chancery would be open, and transact- 
ing business under the same roof, that of 
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Westminster-hall, and the suitors could 
then avail themselves of the talents of 
those eminent professional men, of which 
they would otherwise be deprived. Was 
not this, he would ask, a fair way of look- 
ing at the subject? Was not this the 
course which the convenience of the suitor 
made it paramount for him to adopt? He 
was very sure, that more would ultimately 
be done by applying themselves, for a cer- 
tain number of consecutive days, to the 
hearing of appeals, than if they spread 
their sittings over several weeks. Sup- 
pose they sat one day or two in the course 
of a week to hear appeals, and continued 
those sittings during six weeks, would any 
one believe, that they would get through 
the same extent of business, as if they 
took three days in each week in succes- 
sion, or as if they sat for the entire num- 
ber of days without intermission? If 
they sat de die in diem for those six days, 
they would, he was convinced, despatch, 
he would not say six times as much busi- 
ness, but he was perfectly sure, that they 
would get through at least twice as 
much, and ata far less expense than if 
their six days’ sittings were scattered over 
six weeks. If he had been aware, that 
this subject would have been brought for- 
ward, he would have collected one or two 
other facts which would have placed the 
subject in a still clearer point of view. He 
should now say one word upon another 
subject. There were said to be many 
defects in the system of appeals in that 
House. One defect of the system espe- 
cially was, that while the whole of their 
Lordships were supposed to sit to hear 
appeals in that House, they did in fact 
generally devolve the duty on those of 
their number who happened to be pro- 
fessional men. The consequence of this 
was, that he, who was the Judge in the 
Court of Chancery, sat in this House 
afterwards, and heard the appeal from his 
own judgment. This was highly inconve- 
nient—it was keeping the word of pro- 
mise to the ear, but breaking it to the 
judgment; for the appeal was in reality a 
re-hearing before the same Judge who 
had decided in the Court below. To 
avoid this as much as possible, the noble 
and learned Earl, who had held the Great 
Seal for so many years had constantly had 
recourse to the assistance of a noble Lord 
who had been Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
(Lord Redesdale) a Judge scarcely infe- 
rior to himself in the extent of his learn- 
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ing. In the same manner, he now de- 
sired to have the assistance of an Equity 
Judge. He had had that assistance from 
his noble and learned friend, (Lord Plun- 
kett) while that noble and learned Lord 
was in England during the preceding 
Session; and accordingly, when his noble 
and learned friend had been here, he had 
betaken himself to hear English and Irish 
appeals. It so happened, however, that 
this year he could not possibly have the 
assistance of that noble and learned Lord. 
The instant he had it; and if he had it 
not soon, he should nor longer delay, but 
should be obliged to undergo the task of 
sitting ; but he believed, that their Lord- 
ships would rather think that he had good 
reason to wish to postpone the hearing of 
English and Irish appeals in Equity cases, 
till he could have the assistance of his 
noble and learned friend. He was aware, 
that he had the power to hear them, and 
to say, as some of his predecessors had 
done, ‘‘ I see no reason to change the 
opinion I entertained in the Court of 
Chancery ; and I affirm the decree with 
costs.” He knew he had such a power ; 
but there were two objections to it: the 
one was, that justice should be done in 
such a way, that the suitor ought to be 
satisfied with it; and the other was, that 
justice should be done in such wise that 
the suitor may be satisfied, if it be possi- 
ble. Under these circumstances he had 
given notice, that he should not adjourn 
from the Court of Chancery. He had 
had a proper and most respectful, but 
still urgent representation made to him 
on the subject. He had said, that the 
vacation would be longer, and that it 
would be better to sit now than in the 
vacation ; but their answer was, that the 
course of that Court had been to adjourn 
at this time ; that men made their arrange- 
ments upon it; that their health required 
that there should be some remission of 
labour; and he felt the force of these 
arguments, and that he had no right to 
call on Gentlemen to exhaust themselves ; 
and therefore he had said, that he would 
make arrangements to preclude the neces- 
sity of this sitting. The consequence of 
this would be, that the Court of Chan- 
cery would rise on Thursday before Good 
Friday, and not sit again till the Monday 
or Tuesday of the week after next. Their 
Lordships would adjourn over Good Fri- 
day, and sit the whole of the Easter week, 
a course which they pursued three years 
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ago. The consequence of this would be, 
that sitting during that time, and having 
an arrangement by which that sitting 
could be continued during the rest of that 
period, the whole of the time might be 
occupied up to the first day of Term. So 
that before Easter Term, there would 
have been a greater number of sittings, 
and a disposal of judicial business in that 
House, not to mention the Court of 
Chancery, than there ever had been at 
any one time before. 

Lord Wynford referred to the Lord 
Chancellor’s statement respecting the im- 
propriety of pressing too closely upon the 
appeals, and observed, that on that point 
he totally dissented from the noble and 
learned Lord; for he believed, that the 
principle applicable to the cases of appeals 
was very different from that supposed by 
the noble and learned Lord. The great 
cause of appeals, the great object in view 
in making them, generally, was the delay 
that must take place before the judgment 
could be carried into execution. If that 
reason were taken away, and it would be 
taken away by pressing closely upon the 
list of appeals, there would not be so 
many of them brought; for the reason of 
bringing them—the advantage of delay— 
would then be at an end. He begged to 
confine his observations, however, to 
Scotch Appeals only. This remark, how- 
ever, he would make with regard to the 
appellant jurisdiction, that however ob- 
jectionable it might be for a Judge to 
review his own decision, suitors would go 
to that House unless they were actually 
prohibited. They might establish Courts 
of appellate jurisdiction in Westminster 
Hall; but so long as that House retained 
the power of ultimate decision, so long 
would suitors never be satisfied till they 
obtained that ultimate decision. 

Lord Ellenborough felt it would be but 
just to himself, as well as the noble 
and learned Lord, to state the im- 
pression which the information which he 
had just conveyed had produced upon him. 
It struck him, that if the reason 
assigned by the noble and learned Lord 
for not hearing appeal cases up to the 
present period of the Session was a valid 
one, it must be considered an equally 
valid reason for his adopting a precisely 
similar course in all future Sessions, At 
all events, as far as the English and Irish 
Appeals were concerned the reason so 
assigned would hold good, for it was ob- 
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vious it would be quite as inconvenient 
for Counsel to attend English and Trish 
Appeals before Easter, in all future years, 
as it was stated by the noble and learned 
Lord to be in the present. Indeed, if the 
statement of the noble and learned Lord 
was to be admitted as a valid explanation 
of the circumstance, that no appeal case 
had as yet been heard, he thought that 
the English and Irish suitors should at 
once be informed, that in future years no 
English and Irish Appeals could be 
heard until after the 15th of April, as by 
that means they would be saved a great 
deal of unnecessary anxiety. With re- 
spect to Scotch appeals, the case, he 
apprehended, was nearly similar, and if 
so, he thought it should likewise be at 
once intimated to the Scotch solicitors, 
that in future the House would attend to 
no Scotch appeal until after Easter. He 
confessed he was so far satisfied by the 
noble and learned Lord’s statement, as 
to admit, that it would be inconvenient to 
proceed with English and Irish appeals, 
while Counsel were engaged attending the 
Equity Courts in Lincoln’s-inn-Fields ; but 
at the same time he was bound to say he 
was not altogether so satisfied with the 
reasons which the noble and learned Lord 
had assigned for not having hitherto 
heard Scotch appeals. The noble and 
learned Lord had commented upon the 
fact, that in some few appeals called on 
towards the end of the last Session, the 
solicitors were not prepared to proceed ; 
but, considering the very unusual length 
of the last Session, he put it to the House 
to say whether that circumstance was so 
very surprising ¢ But surely it was not to 


ibe “fairly inferred, that because in the 


month of July or August last, owing to 
peculiar circumstances, those solicitors 
were unprepared to go on with their 
causes, they must have been unprepared 
in the month of February, when the present 
Session of Parliament commenced. He 
could, therefore, see no reason why those 
causes had not been heard by the noble 
and learned Lord at the usual and fitting 
period. Again, he confessed he could 
see no reason why the Scotch lawyers en- 
gaged in Scotch causes should not wish 
to enjoy the Easter recess, as well as their 
English brethren. The noble and learned 


Lord had entered into a very lengthened 
statement relative to the quantity of busi- 
ness he had gone through since he first 
got possession of the Seals; but he (Lord 
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Ellenborough) was still at a loss to know 
what observation of his had called for that 
statement. He never imputed to the 
noble Lord, that he was an idle man; he 
never said, that the noble Lord had not 
been ee Om in the Court of Chancery 
during all the time which, in his opinion, 
ought to have been devoted to the hearing 
of appeal cases; he never meant to in- 
sinuate that the noble Lord had been 
indulging in relaxation while he ought to 
have been busy. The utmost he had 
done, and he would maintain he was per- 
fectly justified in so doing, was to express 
an opinion, that as the noble Lord, was 
Speaker of their House they had a fair 
claim to some portion of his time; and, at 
the same time, to inquire the reason of his 
absence, that absence being a total devi- 
ation from the usual practice. He knew 
well, that the noble and learned Lord had 
been ever since the commencement of the 
present Session, daily employed in the 
Court of Chancery; and not only, that 
he was employed hearing causes in Court 
throughout the day, but that he was 
often obliged to devote his nights in pre- 
paring his judgments. He did not in the 
least doubt the noble and learned Lord’s 
assiduity; but he wished to know, and 
he would again say he had a right to de- 
sire the information, why their Lordships 
and the suitors of their Lordships’ Court 
were not to derive the benetit of some 
portion, however small, of that assiduity. 
The Lord Chancellor repeated what he 
had before stated, that he did not take 
the noble Lord’s interference in this 
matter in bad’ part. Indeed, he rather 
thanked the noble Lord for bringing the 
subject under their Lordships’ notice. 
He complained not of the noble Lord's 
manner; there was nothing discourteous 
about it, inasmuch as he had not meant 
to insinuate, as he certainly had not 
openly stated, that he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) was an idle man. But with re- 
spect to the Scotch appeals, the noble 
Baron seemed to have entirely forgotten 
his (the Lord Chancellor’s) statement, 
when he said, that this was the first time 
of a Chancellor not sitting in the House 
of Lords before Easter. He (the Lord 
Chancellor) had already stated, that in 
One instance Lord Eldon did not sit judi- 
cially in that House once in the whole 
year, Lord Gifford having attended 
in his place; and that Lord Lyndhurst 
was absent for half a-year, during which 
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period Sir John Leach, and Chief Baron 
Alexander sat for the purpose of hearing 
appeals. He wished their Lordships to 
bear in mind, that at the time of the ab- 
sence of the noble and learned Lords just 
mentioned, the arrears were pressing ; and 
that, at the present moment there were 
actually no arrears of Scotch appeals. It 
was a fact, that at the end of last Session 
he was proceeding with appeals entered 
at the commencement of the same Ses- 
sion; he was hearing in July appeals en- 
tered on the January preceding ; and he 
only stopped for the reason he had already 
explained. But he was perfectly willing 
that the Scotch appeals should be pro- 
ceeded with; and he begged the Scotch 
suitors and solicitors to attend to what he 
was about to say. He was now warned, 
that there was a complaint, that the 
Scotch appeals were not heard. He would 
take care, then, that they should be heard, 
but the parties must be ready when called 
upon, and must not quarrel with the 
Judge that heard them. His noble and 
learned friend (Lord Wynford), who had 
just quitted the House, being always pre- 
pared and willing to do his duty in that 
place, would be ready to hear them ; and 
the Scotch suitors, who complained that 
the appeals were not heard before Easter, 
might be assured that they would hence- 
forward be brought on. But he was not 
bound to have arrears in the Court of 
Chancery for their pleasure ; and he would 
not. They must rest satisfied with such 
judicial assistance as his noble and learn- 
ed friend, the late Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas would give them, no 
doubt, with perfect alacrity; and he 
hoped they would, as he knew they ought 
to receive it with thankfulness. Here, 
then, was an end of that complaint. Was 
he to be told that he was bound to give up 
the business of the Court of Chancery for 
the purpose of hearing Scotch appeals ? 
He denied that he was. It was enough 
for him, being importuned on the subject, 
to say, that the business should be done 
in his absence. This promise he now 
gave; the appeals should be heard ; but 
he did not bind himself to hear them. 
Let the parties look to that. He knew 
it would be exceedingly convenient for 
some persons if he were to sit in that 
House hearing Scotch appeals, and allow 
the business of the Court of Chancery to 
get into arrear. Then the complaint 
would be, that the Court of Chancery was 
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neglected, for the purpose of despatching 
Scotch appeals in the House of Lords. 
This was not altogether an imaginary 
charge ; it was one which had already 
been made against him. It had been 
said, that the Scotch business gave him 
no trouble; that he could hear Scotch 
appeals easily; but that it was much 
more laborious and difficult for him to dis- 
pose of English suits in the Court of Chan- 
cery; and that, therefore, he preferred 
sitting in the House of Lords to de- 
cide the Scotch appeals. He was de- 
termined, that that charge should not 
be brought against him again; and, 
though by taking the Scotch business 
himself, he might put an end to all com- 
plaints about arrears, raised in many in- 
stances by parties irritated because their 
Own cases were not taken out of the 
proper turn, he still should not do so, 
either to gratify them or those other 
parties who wished for nothing better than 
an opportunity of attacking him, as for- 
merly, for neglecting his duties in the 
Court of Chancery, and who hated no- 
thing so much as the disagreeable fact— 
the non-existence of arrears. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that as the 
noble and learned Lord had thrown out 
an obscure intimation, somewhat in the 
nature of a menace, of the course to be 
adopted with respect to Scotch business, 
it would be very important that the par- 
ties interested in Scotch appeals should 
distinctly understand what the noble and 
learned Lord’s intentions were. Did he 
mean to hear the Scotch appeals presented 
this year at the end of the Session, if it 
should be sufficiently prolonged, or before 
Easter in the next year? 

The Lord Chancellor said, he should 
answer the noble Lord’s inquiry shortly, 
plainly, and distinctly. He had said no- 
thing about the end of the Session, but 
he intended to do exactly what his prede- 
cessors had done before him, and what 
one of them had preached by way of ad- 
vice, and practised by way of example— 
namely, to sit in the Court of Chancery, 
and not in the House of Lords, and to 
leave his noble and learned friend to hear 
appeals presented to their Lordships. 

Lord Ellenborough thought it was im- 
possible to give the Scotch suitors a more 
indistinct answer. 

The Lord Chancellor: They will un- 
derstand it well enough. 

The Conversation was dropped. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 17, 1834. 


MINuTES.] Bills. Read a second time :—County Coroners’ 
Bribery Law Amendment.—Read a third time:—Juries 
(Ireland) ; Mutiny. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hurt, from Kingston-upon- 
Hull, for an Alteration in the Timber Duties; and from 
the Tea-Dealers and Brokers, for auniform Duty on all 
sorts of Tea.—By Mr. INGHAM, from North Shields, 
for a Legal Inquiry after Seamen who are lost at Sea, &c. 
—By Lord ORMELIE, from Perth and other Places, for an 
Alteration in the present System of Church Patronage 
in Scotland, and {by Mr. ABERcRoMBY,¥from Edinburgh 
and Leith, to the same effect ‘ 


Tea Duries.] Mr. Hutt having pre- 
sented a petition from certain tea-dealers 
and others in London, against the new 
Tea-duties, 

Mr. Crawford rose to offer a few ob- 
servations upon the petition. It was from 
the tea-dealers, brokers, and others in the 
City of London, interested in the tea-trade, 
praying that one uniform rate of duty 
might be imposed on all kinds of tea im- 
ported into the united kingdom. The 
petition claimed the serious attention of 
the House and the Government, not only 
on account of the number and respect- 
ability of the signatures attached to it, 
but from the vast importance of the sub- 
ject, and the suggestions the petitioners 
had felt it to be their duty to submit to 
the House, which, in his opinion, involved 
considerations of the greatest importance 
to the Revenue of the country. The peti- 
tioners had no object inconsistent with 
the interest of the public Revenue, nor 
did they seek a reduction of the duty on 
their own account, or on the ground of 
conferring a benefit on the consumer of 
the article; but they sought protection 
against the fraud they apprehended would 
be committed, the evasion of duty which 
would necessarily take place, and the 
vexation which would be experienced by 
the operation of a system of rated duties 
imposed by the Bill, which passed with 
such inconsiderate rapidity through that 
House at the termination of the last Ses- 
sion. The duty paid upon public sales 
was ninety-six per cent upon the lowest 
class of tea, which was bohea, and 100 
per cent upon all others, according to 
their value. The duty was assessed 
by an officer selected by the East- 
India Company, and the money was 
paid forthwith into the Exchequer, free 
from all deductions. That system ap- 
peared to him a most excellent one; but 
it had been admitted by common consent 
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that such a system would not be practic- 
able under the altered state of the trade 
to India. Two alternatives had presented 
themselves—-a rated, or a uniform duty ; 
and the Government had, in his opinion 
very unwisely, adopted the former course. 
It was only fair, that he should state the 
reasons which induced him to come to 
such a conclusion. To render a system 
of rated duties beneficial, there were two 
most important requisites. The first was, 
a certainty and facility in distinguishing 
the different qualities of the article taxed, 
without which there arose impediments to 
the free and convenient course of business, 
and to the due collection of the Revenue ; 
and the second was such an adjustment of 
duty to the relative value of the various 
kinds and qualities in the market of con- 
sumption as would not destroy the pre- 
vailing and free operation of the taste of 
consumers ; for any violent action on 
prices, occasioned by the imposition of 
unsuitable relative duties, would alter the 
course of consumption, though it might 
not extensively affect the aggregate quan- 
tity consumed, and thereby greatly reduce 
the amount of Revenue. The scale of 
duties was deficient in each of these 
requisites. His objection to the want of 
certainty in distinguishing the various 
qualities was, because the sorts described 
in the several classes were not distinguish- 
able by any defined or acknowledged tests, 
particularly as between bohea and congou. 
The black teas were all believed to be the 
produce of the same plant, variously acted 
upon by soil, culture, aspect, season, har- 
vesting, and subsequent progress of pre- 
paration for the market. For these and 
numerous other reasons, as well as the vast 
varieties set forth in a trade catalogue of 
the East-India House sales, he asked how 
it was possible for a Revenue-officer to 
determine, on any well-established ground 
of confidence, the precise difference between 
bohea and congou, or congou and sou- 
chong, on occasions when there occurred 
anything like a close approximation of 
quality ? Correct discrimination was utter- 
lyimpossible. In establishing the force of 
his second objection, he was compelled to 
trouble the House with a reference to 
figures. Bohea, which now paid ninety- 
six per cent, was to be charged with a 
duty of 1s. 6d.; congou, now paying 100 
per cent, with 2s. 2d. The difference of 
the duty, therefore, would be forty-four 
per cent, while the difference of value to 
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the importer (the short price without duty) 
was from two to six per cent, and the dif- 
ference of value in the market of consump- 
tion—that value being the long price, 
having the duties added to it—between 
the bulk of bohea and congou was about 
ten per cent. Therefore, 

8. d. s d. 


When bohea sold for. 1 11 and congou for.2 1 
The duty 96 per cent 1 10 and100 per cent 2 4 

















Thewholesalecostwas 3 9 and 4 2 
When bohea sold fer.1 5 andcongoufor.1 7 
The new duty . . 1 6 and 2 2 
The wholesale costwas2 11 and 39 


The relative value of these teas for con- 
sumption, as ascertained by public sales, 
was shown, in the first statement, to be as 
fifty for congou to forty-five for bohea. 
Then, when congou was worth 3s. 9d., 
bohea would be worth 3s. 43d.; and, 
therefore, bohea, in the hands of the im- 
porter, would be worth ls. 94d., when 
congou was worth only ls. 7d. The 
operation of the altered duty would be to 
make bohea which was two to six per cent 
cheaper than congou, thirteen and a-half 
per cent dearer in the importer’s hands, or 
short prices. This scale of relative value 
would continue, in spite of any fiscal regula- 
tions of the noble Lord, just solong as taste 
continued the same, and the same relative 
quantities were brought to the market. 
The immediate effect of the scale of rated 
duties, in his opinion, would be, the re- 
linquishment of so much duty which would 
go into the pockets of the first importer, 
while the consumer paid the same as be- 
fore. It would also disturb the present 
settled course of demand, by means of 
the premium offered for the introduction 
of low qualities into consumption. Con- 
gou would be readily transformed into 
bohea, by deteriorating its quality four to 
six per cent, when it was admitted to 
consumption at forty-four per cent less 
duty. It had been considered somewhat 
paradoxical that any lowering of duty (all 
other things remaining the same) should 
not produce an equivalent fall of price in 
the particular article relieved; but this 
seeming paradox was easily explained by 
an illustration in corn, which was a subject 
every one claimed to understand in the 
present day. Contrasted with the mea- 
sure of rated duties, which, being founded 
on an unsound basis, was, he would say, 
unfortunately impracticable in its details, 
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was the simple principle of one fixed rate 
of duty. What the amount of that duty 
should be it was not necessary to discuss ; 
it was enough to say, that as it need not, 
s0 he believed it would not, bear with any 
increased weight on the poorer class of 
consumers. It would render unnecessary 
the whole of that corps of tasters and in- 
spectors otherwise about to be enrolled. 
It would prevent the necessity for, and, 
therefore, save the merchant from the 
trouble and vexation which would attend 
a Custom-house examination of every 
chest to be imported, and. would at the 
same time protect the Revenue from fraud, 
and, in his judgment, promote its pro- 
ductiveness. 

Lord Althorp said, he felt the petition 
to be one of the greatest importance, and 
one that deserved the serious consideration 
of the House. It was impossible to hear the 
very able speech that had just been ad- 
dressed to the House without giving the hon. 
Gentleman credit for great knowledge of 
the subject. The graduated scale of duty 
which had been imposed by the Govern- 
ment was not with a view to force a change 
in the consumption of tea. The hon. 
Member was well aware that an ad valorem 
duty had been paid by the old law, and it 
was admitted on all hands, that a fixed 
duty could not be continued. The great 
object of the Government in the course 
they had pursued was, that the poorer 
classes of the country should be supplied 
with the commoner teas at a low rate of 
duty, and that those consumed by the 
higherclasses should be subject to a greater 
duty, in proportion to the quality of the 
tea. A great objection had been made by 
the hon, Member as to the practicability 
of making a distinction between the quali- 
ties of the various teas which were im- 
ported into this country. With that view 
an experiment had been made at the Board 
of Control. Several persons were called 
in who had an extensive knowledge and 
experience of the value of tea, and they 
were called upon to decide upon the 
quality of the different samples placed 
before them. The result was, that out of 
all these individuals, who perfectly under- 
stood their business, only one instance of 
mistake occurred. This circumstance led 
the Government to suppose that no diff- 
culty could occur in distinguishing the 
varieties of the teas. The experiment had 
been made in America, and had been 
found to work most successfully, and this 
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circumstance was a strong inducement to 
try it here. It was material for the House 
to observe that the hon. member for Lon- 
don had taken the lowest price of congou 
in comparing it with bohea, and he had 
certainly made a statement which showed 
that the varying duties were a great 
temptation to fraud. He perfectly agreed 
with the hon. Member, in reference to the 
collection of the tax, that no doubt could 
exist so far as a simplification of the ma- 
chinery was concerned, that the interest 
of the Government would be greatly af- 
fected by a fixed duty. Upon the whole, 
however, he thought it of such vital im- 
portance that the lower classes should ob- 
tain cheap tea, that he should feel very 
reluctant, notwithstanding the forcible 
arguments that had been used by the hon. 
Member, to abandon the system without 
having made a trial. 

Sir Robert Peel said, there could 
scarcely be a subject of greater importance 
brought under the consideration of the 
House, than that which had been intro- 
duced by the presentation of this petition. 
The House was discussing what was to be 
the future duty, and the mode of levying 
it, on an article of general consumption, 
which yielded last year a revenue of 
3,300,000/.—a source of revenue which 
was collected at less expense than any 
other, and imposed a smaller burthen on 
the public than any other tax of one-third 
its amount. They were about to try a most 
important experiment with respect to the 
mode in which that duty was in future to 
be collected. ‘Let the House bear in 
mind, that by the regulations about to 
be adopted, tea could be imported into 
apy portion of the kingdom. Let the 
House also recollect, that this was an 
article, the amount of revenue derived 
from which was subject to the greatest 
possible fluctuations. Previous to the 
alteration of the Tea-duties made by 
Mr. Pitt, in 1784, a great portion 
of the teas imported into this country 
was smuggled. To such an extent did 
this practice of smuggling prevail, that 
Mr. Pitt found it necessary to introduce 
the Commutation Act, in order to put it 
down; for at that period, 13,000,000 lbs. 
of tea were consumed in the United King- 
dom, and yet but 5,500,000 lbs. of tea 
were furnished by the East-India Company, 
the rest being secured by illegitimate 
means. The duty on tea, at that time, 
amounted to between 700,000/. and 
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800,000/.; but, in order, if possible, to 
prevent smuggling, Mr. Pitt diminished 
the duty to such a degree, as to have only 
170,000/. revenue collected on the article. 
Was it wise, then, when they were on the 
eve of a great experiment in the whole 
trade to China, to adhere to that change 
in the Tea-duties which was introduced 
in a Committee of Supply, on the 15th 
of August ;—in fact, in the dog-days, 
when the duties of the Legislature had 
devolved upon a very small number 
of the Members of that House? Who 
could deny, that the measure which was 
now proposed by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, was a hazardous experiment? Free 
trade might, perhaps, counteract all the 
disadvantages incidental to the proposed 
alterations; but it became of peculiar im- 
portance, now that the Legislature knew 
the dangers by which the proposed sys- 
tem was beset, and was aware of the com- 
plications by which it would be attended 
—to see that no regulations were adopted 
which were not perfectly simple, which did 
not exclude every temptation to fraud, 
and which did not prevent, as far as pos- 
sibie, the injurious consequences of smug- 
gling. The noble Lord said, that the effect 
of the intended plan would be to lower 
the rate of duty on the tea used by the 
poorer classes, and to raise the amount of 
duty on that consumed by the rich. It 
was certainly a plausible and a strong 
argument in favour of levying such 
a duty, that the amount of the revenue 
necessary to be raised, was apportioned 
to the means of the different classes 
by whom this article was consumed. 
He greatly doubted, however, that the 
measure of the noble Lord would have 
that effect. He would take the liberty of 
stating, for the information of those Gen- 
tlemen not conversant with the tea-trade, 
the principle upon which the scale of 
duties fixed by the noble Lord was regu- 
lated. Hereafter a duty of 1s. 6d. per 
pound was to be levied on bohea, not as 
an ad valorem, but a fixed duty; 2s. 2d. 
on congou, and 3s. on the better descrip- 
tion of teas. These duties were fixed on 
the supposition that these teas were re- 
spectively consumed by the lower, the 
middle, and the higher classes of society. 
If the duties on these teas were paid 
exactly in the way assumed by the pro- 
posers of this measure, there might be 
some grounds for calling upon the House 
to accede to these regulations, The truth 
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of this assumption, however, he altogether 
denied. There was a difference of 8d. in 
the pound made between the lower and 
the intermediate description of teas, for 
the purpose, as it was said, of benefiting 
the poorer portion of the community. 
From levying the duty in that way, it 
must be presumed that the poorer classes 
consumed the worst description of tea. 
In contradiction to that assertion, he 
would only ask any hon. Member to in- 
quire of those retail dealers who lived in 
the neighbourhood of the places inhabited 
by the working classes, what description 
of teas were generally bought by that 
portion of the people, and he (Sir Robert 
Peel) was satisfied he would find that it 
was not tea of the worst quality which 
was consumed by that class of the com- 
munity. It was an incontestible fact, that 
the quantity of bad teas sold by them 
bore no proportion to those of a superior 
quality ; and that for every chest of bohea 
sent from their stores, 100 chests of 
congou were purchased. Take Ireland, 
for example, as a country in which it was 
said the greatest poverty prevailed. He 
would not venture to say what exact pro- 
portion the consumption of good and bad 
tea bore in that country to each other; 
but this fact he would state, without any 
difficulty, that the quantity of congou sold 
in that country far exceeded that of bohea. 
To show still further the fallacy of this 
assumption, he would merely state the 
declaration of the East-India Company 
themselves, at theirlast sale, to show that 
congou tea was consumed by the great 
mass of society. The quantities of this 
description of tea sold were— 
Bohea aa «- 1,500,000 Ibs. 
Congou oe -- 5,654,000 
It would appear, therefore, from this state- 
ment, that the noble Lord, instead of 
bestowing a boon on the poorer classes of 
the community, would, by his project of 
a fixed rate of duty, materially increase 
the price of those teas generally consumed 
by the population of this country. He 
would, in confirmation of this view, call 
the attention of the House to a statement 
of the teas sold by the East-India Com- 
pany, consisting of the first class of bohea 
and common congou, during the last three 
years. It was as follows :— 
In 1831, the finest bohea e+ 3,300,000 Ibse 
common congou tea .. 7,700,000 
In 1832, the finest bohea -- 3,620,000 
common congou ++ 8,183,000 
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In 1833, the finest bohea -- 3,404,000 
common congou e+ 9,116,000 

Notwithstanding so large a consumption, 
he would venture to say, that the differ- 
ence of price at the sales was not above 
13d. in the pound. What was it they 
were now about todo? It was proposed 
to make a difference in the duty of 8d. 
per lb. on these two classes of tea. What 
would be the consequence? A direct 
encouragement would be given to the con- 
sumption of a bad article. What was the 
course pursued by the East-India Com- 
pany with regard to bad teas? Why, 
they destroyed all teas of a very inferior 
quality, because they were of opinion that 
if the article were brought into discredit, 
and strong prejudices entertained against 
it on the part of the public, its extensive 
use- would, in a very short time, be seri- 
ously endangered. It would become, 
under the proposed regulations, the de- 
cided advantage of China to send an 
inferior article into this country. Now, 
with respect to the fine class of bohea, as 
had been proved by the hon. Gentleman, 
the member for London, in the able speech 
which he addressed to the House, he (Sir 
Robert Peel) should be glad to know how 
it was possible to distinguish it from 
congou? The plant was the same, and 
the difference in quality resulted from the 
nature of the soil on which both kinds 
were grown. It was proposed that there 
should be inspectors appointed, not alone 
in the port of London, where persons of 
long experience might, perhaps, succeed 
in discovering the difference between 
these two leaves, but in every port into 
which teas could under the recent change, 
be imported; so that to the opinion of 
an inspector, in one of the outports of 
Scotland, was to be left the decision of 
fixing the rate of duty, which might often 
involve a question of the highest import- 
ance to the trader. Suppose an inspector, 
though an honest man, desirous to increase 
the revenue, and that, for that purpose, he 
should fix a higher rate of duty than he 
was justified in imposing, what protection, 
in such a case, had the honest dealer 
against such a decision? If, for instance, 
a vessel from China were to bring 20,000 
chests of tea, each weighing 80 lbs., it 
might make no less a difference than 
60,000/., according as the duty were paid 
upon the tea, as bohea or as congou. This 
was, perhaps, an extreme case; but it 
showed the power which they were about 
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to give to the inspectors at the different 
ports. The noble Lord said, that he was 
anxious to try this plan, which he proposed 
as an experiment. He (Sir Robert Peel) 
maintained however, that they ought not 
to incur a risk which involved such serious 
consequences, without well considering 
the practicability and the policy of carry- 
ing the system into execution. The whole 
system was, in his mind, so complicated, 
and the danger to the revenue would be 
so great, that he besought the House not 
to come to a hasty conclusion on a mea- 
sure which professed to bestow a benefit 
on one portion of the people, but was, in 
reality, fraught with the most pernicious 
consequences to all classes of the com- 
munity. 

Lord Althorp moved, that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply. 
The debate was adjourned. 


Stavery Aporition Act.] Mr. F, 
Buxton took that opportunity, seeing the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary of 
the Colonies, in his place, of asking a 
question or two which related to a subject 
of very great importance, and was deeply 
interesting to many both in and out of 
that House. He wished to know whether 
the great experiment of last year, with re- 
ference to negro emancipation, had, as far 
as it had hitherto proceeded, satisfied the 
reasonable expectations of Government ? 
A Report had been circulated, that very 
important intelligence had been received 
from Demerara, manifesting the most 
cordial and conciliatory spirit on the part 
of the masters of slaves, and exhibiting at 
the same time the best disposition on the 
part of the negroes. It was also reported 
that in the island of Antigua the House of 
Assembly had passed an Act for immedi- 
ate emancipation, without the intervention 
of the term of apprenticeship. With re- 
gard to Jamaica, he had also heard, in- 
deed he had seen a letter from that quar- 
ter to the effect, that but for some unac- 
countable misapprehension, that the parent 
Legislature was anxious that the appren- 
ticeship clause should not be dispensed 
with, they would have followed the same 
course, by passing an Act for immediate 
abolition. He was anxious to know whe- 
ther Government had received any official 
information upon these points? There 
was only another thing to which he would 
allude. There had been a strong appre- 
hension, he believed, in many instances, 
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honestly entertained last year by many 
hon. Gentlemen, both in and out of that 
House, that in consequence of the mea- 
sure then adopted, the ordinary quantity 
of provisions and stores would not be sent 
out tothe West Indies. Now, he had been 
given to understand that the quantity of 
stores sent out fell very little, if anything, 
short of the usual supply. Feeling the 
importance of the subject, and well know- 
ing the great interest attached to it out of 
doors, he was anxious to ascertain whether 
the right hon. Secretary for the Colonies 
could give any official information to the 
House upon the points he had alluded to ? 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, although he 
was not prepared to go extensively into 
the different questions which had been 
put to him by the hon. Member, yet he 
could not but embrace with great pleasure 
the opportunity thus afforded him of re- 
ferring as far as he could satisfactorily 
and distinctly to each of them. And first 
of all, he had to thank the hon. Member 
for having privately communicated to him 
his intention of putting the questions spe- 
cifically on the present occasion. As to 
the success of the Negro Emancipation 
Bill, and whether it had answered the 
expectations of his Majesty’s Government, 
his hon. friend was well aware, that the 
Act had not yet come into operation in 
any one of the Colonies, and it was, there- 
fore, difficult to give any further answer 
than that contained in his Majesty’s 
Speech, that so far as they could yet judge, 
they had every reason to form the most 
sanguine expectations of its ultimate suc- 
cess. With regard to Antigua, it was un- 
doubtedly true that the Legislature had 
in progress a measure for doing away with 
apprenticeship altogether, and thereby to 
carry into effect emancipation on the Ist 
of August next. They waited, however, 
till they should ascertain from his Ma- 
jesty’s Government whether, in the event 
of such a Bill passing, the British Parlia- 
ment would object to it as being in fact a 
variation from the original plan. He had 
no hesitation in assuring the inhabitants 
of Antigua, as indeed he had previously 
communicated by means of a circular 
letter, anticipating, in the case of some of 
the colonies, that measures of that nature 
would be proposed, that as they had the 
power of generally regulating and abridging 
its period, they had also the power of doing 
away with the apprenticeship altogether ; 
but he hoped he had correctly expressed 
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the feelings and intentions of Parliament 
in saying, that it would not be competent 
for them to substitute for the system of 
apprenticeship any other and different 
species of coercion, drawing a distinction 
between the state of the negroes and that 
of the rest of the population. They must 
either embrace the apprenticeship in its 
main details and principal provisions, or, 
doing away with it entirely, admit the 
negroes to a full and equal participation 
in the rights of their fellow-subjects. 
What the result might be of this commu- 
nication of course he knewnot. He must 
add, that he had found it necessary to be 
precise upon this point, because the pro- 
posal of immediate abolition without ap- 
prenticeship had been associated with an 
attempt to introduce the discussion of the 
four-and-a-half per cent duties, which he 
had undoubtedly said, could not be taken 
up by that body, and the annexing of 
which, as a condition of immediate eman- 
cipation, not being sanctioned by Govern- 
ment, would at once defeat their object, 
and risk the loss of the entire Bill. With 
regard to Jamaica, he was not at present 
sure that he could speak with entire con- 
fidence, although he had undoubtedly 
heard reports similar to those referred to 
by the hon. Gentleman, and that a desire 
had been expressed to pass a Bill termin- 
ating the system at once, without the in- 
tervention of apprenticeship. They had, 
however, passed an Act to which his Ma- 


jesty’s assent had been given, fully carry- 


ing the principle, and almost all the de- 
tails of the original measure, and thorough- 
ly and completely entitling them to com- 
pensation, for -full and free compliance 
with the provisions imposed by the Im- 
perial Legislature. With regard to De- 
merara, he could only say he had a still 
more gratifying announcement to make to 
the House. He had received, on the 
13th of the present month, two despatches 
dated the 26th and 27th of January ; and 
although two papers, to which the Go- 
vernor referred, had by some mistake not 
accompanied the documents, yet the lan- 
guage made use of sufficiently showed 
what the scope and tendency of those en- 
closures were. He stated, in the first 
place—* I cannot show you in a more gra- 
tifying manner the tranquil state of this 
colony than by submitting to you the Re- 
turns for the last month from the three fis- 
cals and the protectors of slaves, the one 
containing all cases of punishment imposed 
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on the slaves by the judicial authorities, 
the other all cases of complaint throughout 
the colony, comprising a slave population 
of 80,000, against their masters.” For 
Demerara itself, by some accident, the re- 
port of the fiscal has not been forwarded, 
but the total punishments awarded in the 
other two districts in the month of De- 
cember, (an holyday month, be it recol- 
lected, when some little excitement was 
naturally to be expected), ‘‘ amount to no 
more than thirteen—no one of them being 
of a corporal nature, and varying from one 
to three weeks’ imprisonment.”—‘ The 
total number of complaints from 80,000 
slaves against their masters amounted also 
to thirteen; while all of them were of the 
most trivial and insignificant nature.” 
He had also to state, although the returns 
alluded to could not yet be submitted to 
the House, that the governor used these 
expressions, as to the amount of produce 
and the diligence of the slaves—“I beg 
also to lay before you, and draw your 
attention to returns, showing the quantity 
of colonial produce gathered this season, 
as compared with preceding years,”—he 
(Mr. Stanley) regretted much not having 
the identical documents — “a consider- 
ably increased quantity has been made 
last year, although the season has not 
been by any means peculiarly favourable. 
This increased quantity is solely attribut- 
able to the increased good-will and dili- 
gence of the slaves, and this good-will 
and diligence of the slaves are the conse- 
quences of the milder treatment they now 
experience, and the cheering prospect they 
have before them.” He had only one 
other, and not the least gratifying state- 
ment to make—that the Court of Policy 
of Demerara, composed, as to one moiety 
at least, of colonial planters utterly un- 
connected by any tie with Government, 
and not very sparing in the course of the 
last few years in venting their feelings of 
anger at some of the Government mea- 
sures, had unanimously passed an ordi- 
nance, without one dissentient voice, abo- 
lishing, from the Ist of March, 1834, the 
power of the masters to inflict corporal 
punishment to any extent, and for any 
cause whatever; thus by five months anti- 
cipating one of the principal enactments 
of the British Legislature. They had 


constituted Courts of petty Sessions, not 
to be attended by less than four Magis- 
trates, and to be presided over by the fiscal, 
for the trial of all causes between master 
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and slave; and they had added to this 
the wise provision, that no master should 
give his voice upon the question of any 
punishment proposed to be inflicted on a 
slave belonging to himself. He need not 
say, he had advised his Majesty with the 
greatest satisfaction to express his appro- 
bation of this wise, humane, and liberal 
policy adopted by the colony of Demerara 
which he was bound to say, afforded to 
Government and the country the best 
security for the final and complete success 
of the great experiment itself. He had 
also had the satisfaction of expressing his 
Majesty’s approbation of a proclamation 
issued by the Governor, pointing out to 
the slave population, most justly and pro- 
perly, that for this anticipation of the benefit 
conferred on them the slaves were indebted 
to their masters, the colonists themselves ; 
and it afforded additional satisfaction for 
him to have the opportunity of making 
that statement in the House, in order 
that, together with his Majesty’s approba- 
tion, he might be able to communicate 
to the colonists, as he confidently antici- 
pated, the applause and sanction of the 
House of Commons for the wise and 
liberal course they had pursued. 


Mart-Tax.] Lord Althorp again moved 
the Order of the Day. On the question 
that the Speaker leave the Chair, 

Mr. Cobbett rose to offer to the House, 
with very great submission to its better 
judgment, a Motion, in the following 
words— That from and after the 5th 
October next, all Duties on Malt shall 
cease and determine.” To make such a 
proposition without reasons given, would 
be very presumptuous in ‘any man, but to 
state all the reasons would require more 
time than he was in the habit of consuming 
in that House, and much more time than 
he should like to consume on the present 
occasion. He would, therefore, bring his 
observations into as small a compass as 
possible. Before he proceeded to state 
the divers grounds for repealing this tax, 
it was necessary for him to state something 
as to the number of the nation which 
would be affected by the Repeal of the 
Malt-tax. It had been represented, that 
the agricultural part of the community 
was comparatively very small—that it was 
quite insignificant as contrasted with the 
manufacturing population. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had recently said, 
that this was a nation of manufacturers, 
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and the right hon. member for Manchester 
(Mr. Poulett Thomson) had stated, that 
this country was to be the manufactory of 
the whole world. Thus it would seem, 

that the agriculturists were a mere trifle 
in comparison with the rest of the inhabit- 
ants of the kingdom. The noble Lord, 
the member for the West Riding of York- 
shire (Lord Morpeth), had termed those 
who petitioned for a Repeal of the Corn- 
laws, the main body of the people. Never 
had a more gross error been committed — 
never had a delusion been more widely 
disseminated. The manufacturers were 
represented as everything, the agriculturists 
as nothing. He would show, presently, 
that the Repeal of the Malt-tax was as 
important to the towns as to the country ; 
but first he would advert, with more par- 
ticularity, to the comparative numbers of 
the agriculturists and manufacturers. 
The right hon. member for Manchester 
had said, that the families employed in 
agriculture were 900,000, and the families 
employed in trade 1,400, 000; but this 
was a gross, though nota wilful error. It 
arose out of the mode in which the popu- 
lation returns had been prepared. Every 
parish was stated to carry on some manu- 
facture or other, yet it was indisputable 
that there were many parishes where not 
a soul was so engaged, and in a parish of 
Hampshire with which he was acquainted, 

the parson and the doctor were the only 
persons not employed in agriculture. Yet 
even they were agriculturists, or depended 
upon agriculture; for the parson had his 
tithes, and the doctor was paid by those 
whose limbs he set to enable them to fol- 
low the plough. The fallacy of the re- 
turns had misled the country, and the 
land was looked upon as an insignificant 
part of the country. The member for 
Middlesex had said, that England was not 
only a manufacturing, but a poor country. 
Let him look into his store-house of know- 
ledge, and show when England had not 
been a rich country. It was time that 
such a.delusion was dissipated, and one 
particular parish might be taken as a most 
apt illustration. The hon. member for 
Guildford was the owner of a whole parish, 
or extra-parochial district, and the popu- 
lation return stated, that there were in it 
twenty-two families engaged in agricul- 
ture, and one in manufactures. That 
hon. Member little suspected, that in 
Wanborough, he had a manufactory ex- 
porting to foreign countries, And what 
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was that manufactory? A manufactory 
of plough-shares and harrows, and shoes 
for horses. In fact, the only family not 
engaged in agriculture was the village 
smith ; and was it not a palpable error to 
regard that family as not dependent on 
agriculture? A similar error pervaded all 
the returns. In every village, there were 
several tradesmen who were wholly sup- 
ported by agriculture, who, in the popu- 
lation returns, were set down as engaged 
in trade. But letting that pass, what was 
the summary, even according to the gross 
misrepresentation of the population re- 
turns? That there were 1,075,000 male 
souls of above the age of twenty, chiefly 
employed in agriculture; and only 320,000 
males of above the age of twenty, chiefly 
employed in manufactures. Upon this 
showing, it was nearly four to one in point 
of numbers in favour of agriculture. The 
question before the House was therefore 
worthy of its attention, if only on account 
of the great majority of persons employed 
upon the land; but those who resided in 
towns were interested in the Repeal of the 
Malt-duty, as much as those who only lived 
in the country. People in towns drank beer, 
and in a much larger proportion. He al- 
lowed, that the Malt-tax did not affect 
them in the same manner—but as a mere 
burthen, as a mere weight, it affected peo- 
ple in towns as much as people in the 
country. People in towns were much 
more closely connected with agriculture 
than was generally supposed. The hon. 
member for Marylebone wished for the 
Repeal of the Window-tax, in order to 
relieve his own constituents. Did the 
hon. member for Marylebone suppose, 
that the Repeal of the Malt-tax would not 
have the effect of relieving his consti- 
tuents? Why, there were resident in 
London a thousand families, aye, he might 
say two or three thousand families, who 
were constantly occupied in making agri- 
cultural implements, in making ploughs, 
in making harrows, in making drills, in 
making churns, in making presses, in 
making tubs. Were these not the consti- 
tuents of the hon. member for Maryle- 
bone? Destroy the agricultural interest, 
and what would become of those fami- 
lies? Why, they would all starve. What 
were the salesmen of cattle? What were 
the salesmen of seeds? Were they not 
inhabitants of towns? What was all 
Mark-lane? Were not all these persons 
deeply interested in the prosperity of agri- 
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culture? What folly it was, then, to say, 
that the people in the towns had nothing 
to do with the land. The fact was, that 
the interests of the one party were closely 
connected with the interests of the other; 
but if there was one more essential than 
the other, it was the interest of the land. 
If the full amount of the Malt-tax were 
paid into the Exchequer, and if there were 
no extraordinary expense in the collection 
of the tax, and no waste of the property of 
the people occasioned by it in other 
ways, why, then, if Government wanted 
the money, it certainly would be wrong 
to deprive the Government of it. But if 
he could show, and he was quite prepared 
to do so, that besides the enormous ex- 
pense of collection, the tax was in many 
other respects burthensome and injurious 
to the people, he thought he should have 
a right to call upon the House to repeal 
it. The Stamp-tax, which produced four 
millions annually, cost only 168,000/. in 
the collection. But of the whole of the 
expenses which attended the collection of 
the Excise, five-sixths were to be ascribed 
to the collection of the Malt-duty. In 
fact, the country was paying above a mil- 
lion for collecting about four millions and 
a-half. But the expense of collection 
was not all. There was the great evil 
which attended the monopoly occasioned 
by the Malt-tax. The House-tax, the 
Window-tax, and other taxes of that de- 
scription caused no monopoly. But the 
Malt-tax led to a most extensive and in- 
jurious monopoly. Four millions of 
quarters of malt, at a duty of 1/. 8s. per 
quarter, would cost the people only 
5,600,000/.; whereas the same quantity, 
with the cost of collecting the tax, and 
with the burthens cast upon it in other 
ways, actually did cost the people 
14,400,000/. So that this tax took from 
the people, took from the landed pro- 
prietor, took from the farmer, took from 
all the consumers of beer, nearly ten 
millions more than they would have to pay, 
if there were no Malt-tax. It was not 
merely the burthen of the tax. He was 
quite aware, that it was of little conse- 
quence what was the nature of a tax, pro- 
vided it was general and equal in its pro- 
vision. This was a tax partial in its cha- 
racter; it was a tax on those who brewed 
beer, and on those who drank beer. But 
it would be said, that somebody must get 
the ten millions. His answer was, that 
the Exchequer did not get it, If it got 
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into the Exchequer, he should not com- 
plain; but the Exchequer received only 
four millions and a half, for what cost the 
people fourteen millions and a-half. The 
great maltsters, the great brewers, were the 
people that got the money. Their capital 
gave them a monopoly, which they used, 
not for good purposes, but to beggar the 
land and all belonging to it. They took 
this enormous sum from the working 
classes, and put it into their own pockets. 
The hon. member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Clay) told them the other day, that 
malt at Mark-lane was 52s. the quarter. 
A private dealer could not sell upon such 
terms. It was only the great monopolists 
who could afford to sell cheap. While it 
could be sold at Mark-lane for 52s. the 
quarter, it cost the small retail dealers 8s. 
and 9s. the bushel; the great brewers 
paid only 6s, 3d, the bushel, while the 
small brewer, 8s. 6d. or 9s. The great 
maltsters had another considerable advan- 
tage. By getting sufficient bondsmen, 
they were allowed to remain three collec- 
tions of the duty in arrear, while the small 
dealer was under the necessity of paying 
up. ‘The consequence was, that malting 
had become a complete monopoly in the 
hands of a few persons. He would‘appeal 
to those acquainted with the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, whether there was 
more now than one maltster in places 
where there used to be ten or fifteen. 
Thus the monopoly was in the hands of a 
few, to the great injury of the farmer, who 
was obliged to take whatever they pleased 
to offer him for his barley. When this 
question was before the House, upon a 
former night, the noble Lord (Lord Al- 
thorp) said, he questioned whether, if the 
tax was repealed, the poor would brew 
their own beer, having been so long out of 
the habit of doing so. Habit had nothing 
to do with it. Men changed their 
morals, their dress, and their manners 
from habit; but their appetites remained 
the same; they must eat and drink. 
Habit could not alter this. One of the 
witnesses examined before the Committee 
on the beer-shops concurred so far with 
the noble Lord as to say, he thought it 
impossible, even if the law were repealed, 
that the labourers could brew their own 
beer; ‘ for,” said he, ‘* there are few 
cottagers who have a house so large as 
this room (meaning the Committee-room), 
and they have not coppers or other con- 
veniences, having been so long out of the 
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habit of brewing.” This was as much as 
saying, that labourers lost the habit of 
liking beer. He might just as well say, 
that they lost the habit of liking their 
dinner, and would not cook their bacon. 
How many would brew a gallon of malt at 
a time, as they used formerly, if it were 
not for this tax? It was the wife or 
daughter who brewed, and not the la- 
bourer himself. But then it had been 
said, that beer could not be brewed ina 
small quantity. A single gallon of malt 
would give twelve gallons of good beer; 
and he had known many persons who had 
been satisfied with brewing a single gallon 
of malt at atime. Nor did the operation 
require any large room or any extensive 
apparatus. In fact, brewing beer was 
precisely like making tea. Beer could be 
brewed with as much ease as tea could be 
made; and as to utensils, a porridge pot, 
holding five gallons, formed an excellent 
boiler, aad a washing tub answered ad- 
mirably for a mash-tub and a cooler. With 
such means much better beer could be 
produced than any with which the public 
brewer now furnished his customers. The 
price of the malt was, in fact, the only ob- 
stacle to brewing. Mr. Simeon, a Magistrate 
of Oxfordshire, in his evidence before the 
Committee, said he caused inquiry to be 
made by the overseers in fifteen different 
parishes as to what would be the most 
effectual means of putting an end to the 
evils of beer-shops, and the conclusion to 
which they came with respect to fourteen 
of these parishes was, that the repeal of the 
Malt-tax was the only effectual remedy. 
One witness said, he feared if the tax was 
repealed, it would be an inducement to the 
labourers to steal barley. Out of fifty-nine 
witnesses examined, thirty-three of them 
said, they knew no more effectual remedy 
for the evils caused by beer-shops than 
the repeal of the Malt-tax. Mr. Goodluck, 
a Magistrate of Berkshire, said, the poor 
were prevented by this tax from brewing 
their own beer; and another witness was 
of opinion, that if the duty were taken off 
beer, it would diminish the tendency to 
drinking spirits. How much more must 
it tend to diminish the use of spirits if the 
duty were taken off malt! One of the 
witnesses said, he was in the habit of lay- 
ing ont a large sum of money to supply 
his labonrers with beer, finding they would 
not work without it, but would go to the 
beer-shop and neglect their work. It 
might be said, why not give the labourers 
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money in the place of beer? It would 
n0t be the same thing at all. Farmers 
could do more with one pound’s worth of 
beer than two pounds paid in money, for 
they could give the beer at a proper time 
and place. Men were often employed to 
mow by the acre. Sometimes a labourer 
said, ‘* Master Hugh, give us some beer.” 
““ No,” says he, ‘‘ but I will give you six- 
pence.” Well, off went the labourer with 
the sixpence to the beer-shop, and, very 
probably, did not leave it till he spent 
more than sixpence, besides neglecting his 
work. [It would be very different if he 
had the beer ‘n the field. He would go to 
the hedge where his bottle of beer was, 
take a drink, and then return to his mow- 
ing. The labourer’s wife would take care 
that a part of this money should be saved, 
and laid up, in order to purchase malt to 
brew his own beer. This would tend, in a 
great measure, and the wife would also use 
her influence, to keep the husband at home 
at nights, and break him of his habit of 
frequenting beer-shops and public-houses, 
This was not all the repeal of the Malt- 
tax would effect. Its repeal would have 
also a great effect in restraining young 
people to dwell with their parents, the not 
doing of which had so much demoralized 
and changed the habits of the labouring 
people. Immorality had increased among 
that class, because they were not induced 
to remain in their own houses, but tempted 
to go out by night and frequent the beer- 
shops. That was the mischief; and who 
was there that could imagine ten or twelve 
young people meeting together by night— 
he did not say at beer-shops exclusively, 
but anywhere else—without getting into 
mischief of some sort or other? In the 
former state of things the masters and 
mistresses of farm-houses prevented young 
people from going abroad of nights. All 
this had now fallen to the ground, and 
masters and mistresses had no longer the 
power to govern the young people they 
employed. Perhaps it would be difficult 
to bring back matters to the state in which 
they stood formerly: farms were larger 
now than they used to be, and farmers had 
become gentlemen. But at any rate Par- 
liament ought to do something ; it ought 
to interfere indirectly to try to bring back 
things to their former state. The great 
difficulty to come back to this state, the 
great objection to take servants into farm- 
houses, arose in a great part from the 
Malt-tax, since, as long as this tax stood, 
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it would be difficult for farmers to provide 
beer for their servants, who drank a great 
deal of it at all times, and particularly in 


hot weather. Besides, it would be im- | 
possible to keep the beer locked up from | 


them; they would get at it some way or | 
other: and this was another objection on 
the part of upstart farmers to brew their | 


own beer, and to keep house-servants. He | 
did not pretend to say, that the repeal of | 


this tax would remove all the evils under 
which the country laboured; but still it 
would be a great benefit to the country 


generally, and particularly to the agricul- | 


tural portion of it. It would, at any rate, 
have one good effect; it would reconcile 
the people to many things they now bore | 
with very great reluctance. In his opinion 
the repeal of the Malt-tax would be the | 
greatest benefit to the kingdom that the | 
Government could confer; it would goa 
great way in reconciling the people to the 
Government, and it would make them say, 


that the Reformed Parliament had done | 


good, that they had not been deceived by 


it, and that its effects would be for the | 


good of the country. If there was any 
one thing that would make the present 
Government safer, and fix them firmer in 
their places, than they were at present, it 
was the repeal of this odious and ob- 
noxious tax. Another effect of the repeal 
of this tax would be to increase the peace, 
comfort, and good morals, of the people. 
For all these reasons he had taken the 
liberty of making the present Motion in 
the broad and comprehensive shape that 
he proposed, though he confessed, that he 
put it to the House without having any 
confidence or hope that it would be 
adopted. In going into Committee, he 
thought it best to move for a total repeal 
of this tax, as he considered, that a partial 
repeal, even though it should go so far as 
to take half the duty off, would be of no 
substantial benefit. All the expenses of 
collecting the duty would remain, and the 
maltsters would not reduce their price, so 
that little or no good would accrue to the 
consumer. Whenever any indirect Motion 
of this sort was brought forward, which 
would only tend to cheat the people and 
the House, he would oppose it. He would 
put the question fairly and fully before the 
House, in order that all those, the farmers 
of course included, who were now crying 
aloud against this measure, might know 
that nothing was to be taken off their 
burthens, that nothing was to be done for 
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| their relief, and that they were to remain 
in their present state. Besides, these 
classes would be fully satisfied, by his 
Motion, that he was determined to do his 
duty by them, when they saw him bringing 
this question in a straightforward manner 
| under the notice of the House. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving his Re- 
solution. 

Lord Althorp said, that the question 
| which the hon. member for Oldham now 
brought forward, had been decided so 
short a time since, that it could be hardly 
expected, that the House could adopt 
' such a change of opinion as would be im- 
| peg if it agreed to the Motion of the 
hon. Member. The hon. Member had 
' argued, in the first place, that there ought 
to be no Malt-tax; and one of his argu- 
ments was, that it would be better if farm- 
lers and their labourers drank their beer 
in their own houses. ‘There was no doubt 
of the truth of this,and the House, on this 
argument, would agree with the hon. Mem- 
| ber. Most people would, no doubt, be 
the better, if the taxes were removed 
which pressed upon them. But the ques- 
tion the House had to determine was, 
whether, in the present state of the 
finances of the country, it was possible to 
reduce between 4,000,0002.and5,000,0002. 
of taxes without finding some proper sub- 
stitute for so large a deficiency. The 
hon. member for Oldham had said, on a 
late occasion, when they were voting the 
Army Estimates, that after they were 
carried he could not call on Government 
for a reduction of taxation. Now, not 
only the Army but the Navy Estimates 
had been voted; and if it were the opinion 
of that House that such establishments 
were necessary, and he supposed every 
person thought they were; he considered 
it utterly impossible to continue them, 
and provide for them, if the hon. Mem- 
ber’s present Motion should be assented 
to. He completely agreed with the hon. 
Member, that a partial repeal of the Malt- 
tax would not be beneficial, and that no 
good could be expected save from its total 
repeal, But it must be clear to the hon. 
Member,—and it was admitted by the 
whole House,— that the actual state of the 
finances of the country would not admit 
of a total repeal of the Malt-tax. The 
hon. Member contended that the repeal 
of this tax would be beneficial to the in- 
habitants of towns as well as to persons 
residing in the country, He believed, that 
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it would affect both classes nearly in the 
same way, since he considered that even 
the agriculturists would gain only as con- 
sumers by the repeal of this tax. But the 
main question, he repeated, was, whether 
the present state of the finances would 
allow the reduction of any such amount 
of taxation as was now proposed without 
a substitute? {[n the former debate upon 
this question substitutes were proposed, 
but they were impracticable. On the pre- 
sent occasion the hon. Member had not 
even hinted at a substitute for the amount 
of taxation which he wished to have re- 
pealed. The fact, therefore, was, that 
if the House consented to the present 
Resolution, it would consent to nothing 


more nor less than a total derangement of 


every financial measure of the Govern- 
ment, and in such a case, of course, it 
would be impossible to carry on the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the country. 
He did not mean to follow the hon. Mem- 
ber through all his arguments. On the 
chief question, whether a tax on malt was 
good, he would say decidedly it was not, 
because, in his opinion, reasoning in the 
abstract, no tax on any commodity ge- 
nerally consumed could be in itself wood. 
He was aware that this tax pressed on 
the farmers, but, as he said before, it 
only pressed on them as consumers. He 
believed, that brewing beer in their own 
houses would be an advantage to them. 
However, he was not of opinion, that the 
repeal of this tax would make the agri- 
cultural labourer brew his own beer. He 
said this, not because he thought the 
labourer’s habits could not be changed, 
but because he firmly believed, that no 
change in the law couid enable the la- 
bourer to brew his own beer at a cheaper 
rate than he could purchase it at. The 
hon. Member might shake his head in 
token of dissent, but such was his (Lord 
Althorp’s) opinion. ‘These were his views 
of the question, and he was afraid, that 
no alteration they could now make in this 
law would bring back among the farmers 
and labourers that state of society the 
hon. Member had so frequently alluded 
to. He used the word afraid, not that he 
considered that state of society so very 
desirable, but because he considered that 
the time was gone by for that state. If, at 
any time, there had been a chance, the 
difficulty, at present, was far greater than 
ever it was. He would oppose the Mo- 
tion, and he could not help expressing 
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his sorrow at seeing the hon. Member 
coming forward with his Motion so soon 
after the question had been «iscussed and 
decided. 

Mr. Curteis said, it was unnecessary 
for him to dilate on a question that had 
been so recently discussed. If he could 
move an Amendment, he would propose, 
that from and after the 5th of April, 1835, 
half of the present duties on malt should 
be repealed. He could not, however, 
move an Amendment. He had been for 
many years an advocate for the repeal of 
these duties; but he thought the time was 
now come when they ought to take what 
they could obtain. The hon. member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warburton) had on a former 
occasion accused the agriculturists of 
wishing to put their hands into the pockets 
of the manufacturers; but this was not 
surely the case, since the landed proprie- 
tors had been as forward as any in recom- 
mending the repeal of the tax on beer. 
The noble Lord said, no substitute had 
been proposed for this tax. He did not 


; mean to go the length of the hon. Baronet 


(Sir William Ingilby), and tax persons 
going to gambling-houses, but he thought 
that al ,000, 0007. might be raised by a 
tax upon lotteries. It was useless to say 
that lotteries were put a stop to; they 
were still continued ; aud a tax upon such 
gambling transactions would be better 
than a tax upon private gambling. He 
considered, that the duty on gin might be 
raised without any detriment tothe revenue. 
He had another idea which was not exactly 
his own, but that of Mr. Miller, a solicitor, 
of London, by which a substitute for the 
Malt-tax might be obtained; he meant 
an equalization of the Land-tax. By such 
a measure, between 3,000,000/. and 
4,000,000/. a-year might be raised. He 
threw out this only as a suggestion for the 
consideration of the noble Lord, not, per- 
haps, that it ought to be recommended, 
but it certainly might be a substitute ra 
the tax proposed to be repealed. As he 
could not move his Amendment, he hoped 
the hon. member for Oldham would with- 
draw his Motion; but if the hon. Member 
chose to divide the House on the question, 
and though the result of that division 
should be that they would be left in a 
minority of six, still for the sake of con- 
sistency, he would support the hon, Mem- 
ber’s Motion. 

Sir William Ingilby thought, they ought 
to bring the question once more to an 
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issue. It might be very well for hon. 
Members to do as they did the other night 
—turn his address upon the subject into 
ridicule. They now had the question 
placed before them in a very different 
manner; they had now heard it discussed 
by one of the ablest men in the King’s 
dominions; than whom no man was better 
qualified to discuss all such matters, par- 
ticularly the question before them. °He, 
of course, meant the hon. member for 
Oldham. They now saw the question in 
a double light; they had seen it the other 
evening in a burlesque light; but now 
they saw it in a very different point of 
view. So much the better for their judg- 
ment. The noble Lord opposite had called 
upon him last year for a substitute for this 
tax. The consequence of this call was, 
that he had been driven into a corner and 
forced to produce his memorable budget. 
On all sides had he been called upon for 
a measure to supply the deficiency to the 
revenue that would be caused by the 
repeal of the Malt-tax. He had mentioned 
several very good substitutes. He really 
believed, that a tax upon gin, which was 
now overflowing the country, would supply 
the deficiency. Though it might be very 
well for hon. Members to turn his budget 
into ridicule, he really could not see any- 
thing so preposterous in it. He sincerely 
hoped that this tax, which fell so heavily 
on the people, would be done away with. 
He had been laughed at and accused of 
buffoonery ; but he thought that the hon. 
Members who on that side of the House 
voted for the Motion of the Marquess of 
Chandos and against his, though both 
Motions were equally for the benefit of 
the agriculturist, were guilty of greater 
buffoonery than he. What! was it not 
buffoonery to vote one way one night, and 
another way another night? A Motion 
brought forward by a noble Marquess was 
treated with respect, whilst hon. Members 
thought they might be inconsistent and 
shift their votes on a Motion that was put 
forward by a Radical. For his own part 
he hoped the day would come when Mem- 
bers of that House would vote without 
reference to any party for Motions accord- 
ing to their real good, and not with refer- 
ence to the mover of them being a Mar- 
quess or a Radical. He would vote for 
the present Motion, as he would for every 
one that went to relieve his Majesty’s sub- 
jects from the burthen of taxation. He 


had not the other night produced his 
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budget of his own accord ; and if he had 
assumed the office and played the part of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
begged the House to reflect that he did so 
by particular desire. He did not intend 
to take office any more. He had assumed 
it once. He had discharged the duties of 
it in a rational way, and he was glad to 
see the hon. Member who had last spoken 
approving of part of his budget, by advo- 
cating a tax upon gin. The tax upon 
malt was a bad one; it tended to brutal- 
ize the country ; it was the cause of making 
the country overflow with gin; and he | 
therefore hoped that the hon. member for 
Oldham would divide the House on the 
present question, in order that it might be 
seen who were the real friends of the 
agriculturists. 

Mr. Childers said, that as he repre- 
sented a large agricultural county, he was 
not willing to give a silent vote on the 
present subject. He did not believe, that 
a repeal of the Malt-tax would do anything 
like the good that some persons said it 
would, and that it would not increase the 
consumption of barley. The hon. Member 
read a numerical statement in order to 
prove, that in certain years when the duty 
on malt was redueed, its consumption had 
not increased, but, on the contrary, that 
in some instances it had been diminished 
by a third. The poor would not be re- 
lieved to anything like the extent supposed, 
because they would not brew their own 
beer. He was satisfied that there was as 
little chance of the poorer classes in the 
agricultural districts returning to the prac- 
tice of brewing their own beer, as there 
was of their knitting their own stockings. 
The hon. Member quoted from the evi- 
dence of Mr. Thurnall given before the 
Committee on the Beer Bill, to show that 
| it was not practicable for the labourers to 
brew their own beer. It was proved, that 
a beer-shopkeeper could never enter into 





competition with the great beer brewer. 
| Hence he inferred, that as the private 
| brewer brewed for his own use a much less 
| quantity of beer than the beer-shopkeeper, 
‘it would never be worth the private or 
home-brewer’s while to brew at all. The 
question having already been disposed of 
by so large a majority, in favour of main- 
taining the tax, he could see no just reason 
that had been brought forward why the 
Legislature should be called on again to 
interfere, and should, therefore, vote 
against the Motion. 
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Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, though one of 
the agricultural class, and a friend to its 
interests and prosperity, would, neverthe- 
less, vote against the Motion of the hon. 
member for Oldham. Hon. Members 
talked of being consistent in their votes, 
but he, for one, preferred to vote in con- 
sistency with his judgment; and, there- 
fore, could not consent to repeal the Malt- 
tax till the means were devised of making 
good the deficiency to the revenue. He 
doubted not the hon. member for Oldham 
could find immediate means to dispense 
with that tax in a reduction of the interest 
of the National Debt. 
wood: And why not?] Why not? simply | 
that it would shake the national confidence. 
There were only two means of providing a 
substitute—the one already referred to, 
and the other having recourse to a Pro- 
perty-tax. He, for one, would most stre- 
nuously oppose any such tax—one which 
was of the most odious and inquisitorial 
character; and being of this opinion, he 
would not support the Motion of the hon. 
member for Oldham, though he could not 
but admire the talent with which he had 
introduced the subject to the House. 

Mr. Sinclair said, that as the hon. 
member for Oldham had intimated his 
determination to press this Motion to a 
division, he intended, as a volunteer, to go 
out in the forlorn hope, in order to show 
how anxious he was to relieve the land- 
owners and farmers of this country from 
their distressing, if not desperate, condi- 
tion, Two more years of the present low 
prices and heavy burthens would, in his 
opinion, complete the ruin of the agricul- 
tural interest, and consequently entail in- 
calculable mischief upon the community, 
He had listened with great pleasure to the 
very able and lucid speech of the hon. 
Mover, who, in the graphic delineations of 
rural habits, and in just appreciations of 
the feelings of the working classes, exceed- 
ed all his contemporaries. He (Mr. Sin- 
clair) rejoiced to find that hon. Gentleman 
assigning a due place to the landed pro- 
prietors and tenantry in the scale of rela- 
tive importance. By many other persons 
they had been greatly undervalued, and 
their sufferings treated with indifference ; 
but the sound reasoning of the hon. mem- 
ber for Oldham, and the facts by which 
his own experience and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the peasantry enabled him to 
illustrate all his assertions, were entitled 
to, and would meet with, far greater atten- 
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tion throughout the country, than all the 
more recondite speculations of our political 
metaphysicians. He was the more at 
liberty to support this Motion, because he 
was quite prepared to vote for a Property 
or Income-tax, as the only impost which 
would reach the fundholder, the mortgagee, 
and those who squandered their British 
incomes in foreign capitals, none of whom 
contributed in anything like a due propor- 
tion to the public exigences of the State, 
or the local burthens of the country. 

Mr. Mark Philips said, he voted last 
year in favour of the Motion of the hon. 
member for Lincolnshire, for the partial 
repeal of the Malt-tax, and he did so in 
perfect consistency with the vote he had 
previously given in favour of the Motion 
of the hon. member for Worcester, calling 
upon the House to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of establishing a Property-tax. He 
maintained, therefore, the integrity of the 
vote he had given in favour of the estab- 
lishment of a Property- tax, feeling, at the 
same time, the importance of the relief 
which the removal of the Malt-tax would 
afford, both to the consumer and the agri- 
culturist; but when he came to analyse 
the division which took place on the Mo- 
tion for the repeal of the Malt-tax, he 
found that, out of sixty-six county Mem- 
bers who supported that Motion, there 
were only twenty-four of the same Mem- 
bers who were prepared to give the noble 
Lord, the Chanceilor of the Exchequer, 
an equivalent in return, by supporting the 
Motion of the hon. member for Worcester. 
Under these circumstances, he felt it im- 
possible, as the Representative of a great 
mercantile community, distinguished as 
that community always had been by the 
honour of its transactions between man 
and man, and the maintenance of private 
credit, and anxious as they were, and 
always would be, equally with himself, to 
maintain the public faith, he could not 
feel justified in supporting the Motion of 
the hon. member for Oldham. He was 
anxious to see the tax in question repeal- 
ed, but he had not confidence in the feel- 
ings of the House, after the example of 
last Session, and was afraid, should he 
vote to give up the Malt-duty, that few of 
the Members would be in favour of a 
Property-tax, or a substantial equivalent 
for the remission of so large a mass of 
taxation. He deplored the present state 
of agricultural distress; but he thought 
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that those who were so strenuously opposed 
to the alteration in the Corn-laws, whilst 
they spoke of manufacturing prosperity, 
might read in that prosperity, which was, 
perhaps, only the revival from a long 
period of stagnation, the evidence that 
with the necessaries of life at a low price, 
as one of the causes of that prosperity, a 
permanent reduction in those prices was 
well calculated to maintain a permanent, 
instead of a temporary, prosperity. With 
an earnest desire, therefore, for the per- 
manent welfare of both the agricultural 
and manufacturing interests, which were 
inseparably united, the home trade being 
that on which manufacturers set the most 
value—with a desire to see a cheap loaf 
on the table of every working man, which 
he considered the great necessary of life— 
and anxious, further, that after a supply 
of good and cheap bread, there should be 
a supply of equally good and cheap beer 
placed within the reach of the humblest 
classes; he was favourable to the reinis- 
sion of the tax, although restrained from 
voting for it by the considerations he had 
named. The repeal cf every duty on raw 
materials, he begged to assure the landed 
interest, on which the industry of the 
country relied for employment in its con- 
version into manufactured articles, was an 
object for their first consideration, as it 
was impossible to improve the condition 
of the manufacturer without rendering 


him a better customer for the produce of 


their estates. 

Mr. John Mazwell did not rise to ad- 
vocate the interests of the landowners and 
farmers, but, as the friend of the poor. 
He had, in common with many others, 
much regretted to find the noble Lord 
was rather disposed to extend relief from 
taxation to the fundholder, the stockjob- 
ber, and men who had large houses ta 
and near the metropolis, through the 
medium of his House-tax, than to the 
agriculturists, who had proved their alle- 
gation of distress and discouragement be- 
fore a Committee of that House. He 
should act on this occasion as he had on 
other similar occasions when voting withthe 
hon. member for Middlesex, he had formed 
one of a very small minority. He had then 
voted conscientiously, and he had the hap- 
piness to find since. that that small minority 
had infiuenced the House so far that the 
majority had embraced the same opinion, 
and redeemed itself in public opinion. 
Things would not retrograde in the present 
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temper of society, and satisfied he was, 
that, however small the minority might 
be who voted for the Motion, the noble 
Lord would find the day was not far 
distant when their opinion would become 
the opinion of the House. 

Mr. T’homas Attwood was not prone to 
feel despondingly as to the number of the 
minority with which he should vote. He 
had reasons to believe it would not be so 
contemptible in number, and certainly not 
as respected the influence or weight of 
character of the hon. Members who would 
be found in the same ranks with himself, 
supporting the Motion of the hon. mem- 
ber for Oldham. He was not for breaking 
faith with any class of his fellow-subjects. 
No man looked with more heartfelt 
hatred on all and any attempts made to 
break faith with the public. He could 
have wished the hon. member for Kirk- 
eudbright would have embraced within 
the sphere of his anxiety to prevent 
breaches of public faith the embarrassed 
landowner, the ruined farmer, the beg- 
gared Jabourer on his farm. It was 
absurd to hear a party in that House talk 
of their anxiety to keep the public faith. 
It was but a bastard faith they kept toa 
certain mass of metal, whilst they broke 
faith to the living masses of men, their 
families, and their hopes. He would 
fearlessly ask the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
James Graham) whether he did not him- 
self know, that the farmer, the landowner, 
and he might almost have added, many 
classes of mere agricultural labourers, had 
lost three-fourths of their income or 
wages of their labour by the great altera- 
tions or the gradual reduction of remu- 
nerating prices for their property or for 
their labour upon the land? The House 
had borne a very culpable part in one of 
the greatest and most crying cruelties and 
fraud that this or any other country had 
ever witnessed; and it was high time it 
should make some reparation to those 
classes for their delusion, to call it by 
no harsher name. He only wished that 
a little of the same unpalatable medicine 
which the agricultural classes had been 
drenched with should be in fairness given 
to the rest. He had hoped the noble 
Lord who had a heart beating in his 
bosom, and a sound head he believed, 
too, would before this have found out, 
that the time was come when these things 
must be altered. He wished to put the 
landlord, the farmer, and the labourer 
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upon war-rents, war-prices, and war- 
wayes, making all content if possible. 
Whilst they went on in their present 
svstem of delusion, this could never be. 
Nobody now was content but the fund- 
holder, and those on the Pension-list. 
He would just explain how these duties 
on malt operated on the consumer, which, 
in the whole, were said to produce only 
five millions sterling; and yet he would 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
they cost the public not less than twice 
that sum, or 10,000,000/. sterling, in- 
cluding the cost of its collection. For 
every bushel of malt he used he paid 
8s. 6d. How was this made up? First, 
by 3s. 6d. for the raw material; 2s. 74d. 
for the duty; then a bushel ought to be 
had tax and all, for Gs. 1}d. But, no; 
there was another tax to be levied on 
him, which was that tax resulting from 
monopoly. Monopoly demanded 2s. 43d. 
more. And so it would ever be; and 
thus the poor man must pay 300 per 
cent upon the real value of the article 
he used as a necessary for the purpose 
of supporting a false and a_ fallacious 
system of finance. If the duties were 
taken off a gigantic burthen would be 
thrown off the shoulders of our poor ; 5s. 
would, at the utmost, be the price of | 
a bushel of malt. The people would 
obtain 3s. 6d. a bushel relief, out of which, 
perhaps, the farmer would get Is. 6d. 
towards paying that excessive high rent, 
which the noble Lord, by his hocus- pocus 
had now turned into a solid gold rent. 
Let him not tread thus down the farmer, 
the labourer, and ail connected with this 
class. Could he have thus treated the 
other classes, and given, for instance, the 
soldier only 3d. a day? Let his policy, 
as a finance Minister, be broad and com- 
prehensive. The discontented labourers 
might go on burning all the ricks in the 
country, and nothing would ever stop 
them whilst they managed the finance 
thus. Give the labourers wages equal 
to their wants, which had been falling 
for years from the war prices, *‘ But 
(said the noble Lord) if I give up these 
five millions, how can I go on?” No 
one expected, at least he did not, that 
the noble Lord should go on. But how 
was it possible the landed interest should 
go on which was thus, district by district, 
swept off by the besom of bankruptcy and 
destruction 2? For his part he could not 
wonder if, when the neble Lord got into 
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the same bed with his victims, he would 
be restless on his pillow, for the noble 
Lord could not be insensible to the misery 
which the present system of taxation pro- 
duced to millions of people throughout 
the country. He should feel it to be his 
duty to give his support to the Motion of 
his hon. friend the member for Oldham. 
Mr. Secretary Stanley did not rise to 
enter into the discussion, but to entreat the 
House to show something like respect for 
their own proceedings, He trusted, that 
they would put an end to this most useless 
i discussion, in which every topic was 
touched upon but that which really bore 
upon the question which they were called 
upon to consider, the expediency of re- 
pealing the Malt-tax. He would not fol- 
low the hon. member for Birmingham 
through the lamentations which he had 
expressed with respect to the restlessness 
of his (Mr. Stanley’ s) noble friend’s pil- 
low, and his slee ‘ping in the bed with his 
victims; nor would he trouble the House 
with any observations upon war-rents, 
paper currency, and the other results of 
war which the hon. Member was so fond 
of dilating upon. He would, however, 
call the attention of the House to the po- 
sition in which they stood with regard to 
this very question. They should bear in 
mind, that it was fully discussed no longer 
than a fortnight ago, and that they then 
determined, by the vote to which they 
came, that it would be utterly impossible 
for the Government to go on if it were de- 
prived of so large a portion of revenue as 
that which the Malt-tax produced. But 
what was it that they were now called 
| upon todo? Why, to reverse their former 
i decision, and declare, that the repeal of 
ithe Malt-tax would lee expedient, although 
it was not proposed that any other tax 
should be substituted in its stead. ‘The 
question, he repeated, had already been 
settled; and if they were now to take the 
step they were called upon to take, the 
effect would be to derange the whole of 
the agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial interests of the country. The hon. 
Member would allow the Government to 
“make bricks,” although he would de- 
prive them of the straw necessary for the 
purpose. But, he would ask, whether 
the House of Commons would deal so 
unjustly with his Majesty’s Ministers as 
to require them to carry on the business 
of the Government, and yet deny them 
the means of doing so? Without a re- 
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venue the Government could not be car- 
ried on, and, therefore, instead of going 
into the consideration of the repeal of the 
Malt-tax, the only question they had to 
consider was, whether they should not 
proceed to the Order of the Day for con- 
sidering the Ordnance Estimates? Hon. 
Members must be sensible that to vote in 
favour of the Motion of the hon. member 
for Oldham could lead to no practical 
result. [An Hon. Member: It might lead 
to the imposition of a Property-tax.] It 
was all very well to talk of a Property- 
tax, but was it any more than reasonable, 
on the part of the Government, to say, 
‘Carry your Property-tax first, and then 
take off the Malt-tax if you please?” 
Now, what was it that the Government 
were called upon todo? In one breath they 
were told they ought to take away a tax 
which produced a revenue of 5,000,000/., 
while, in the other, the necessity of keeping 
up an efficient establishment was pressed 
upon their attention, Without a revenue 
equal tothe present, the business of the State 
could not be carried on; and, therefore, 
he entreated them as men of business, to 


dismiss a discussion, in every point of 


view, so useless, and go at once to that 
which really formed the proper business 
of the day. 

Mr. Robinson, adverting to what took 
place relative to the Malt-tax, last Ses- 
sion, must say, that it was his opinion, 
that if hon. Gentlemen could see their 
way clearly, they would require little 
inducement to vote for the entire abolition 
of the Malt-tax. No matter how this tax 
was considered, it was alike onerous and 
injurious; but still he was not prepared to 
call upon the Government to sacrifice so 
Jarge an amount of the revenue without 
furnishing an adequate substitute for it. 
It was, no doubt, the desire of the House 
to relieve the country of this particular 
burthen, if it could be done with safety 
to the public service. He thought it could 
be done, without the least risk, knowing, 
as he did, that all the difficulties under 
which the country laboured arose from the 
injudicious alterations which had been 
made from time to time in the currency. 
He was clearly of opinion, that there was 
one, and one only, remedy by which the 
country could be extricated from its pre- 
sent difficulties; but, then, that was a 
remedy the House was indisposed to adopt. 
The remedy to which he referred, it was 
his intention, on a future day, to submit 
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to the consideration of the House. 
proposition would affect all classes of the 
community in an equal degree, without 
giving one description of property an ad- 
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His 


vantage over another. It would apply as 
well to the fundholder as to the possessors 
of property of any other kind. The wealth 
of the country should be made to bear 
those burthens which it ought to sustain ; 
and until that course was taken, it would 
be impossible for any Government to com- 
ply with the wishes of the people, or to 
repeal those taxes which were obviously 
unjust, and preductive of much mischief. 
The substitution of a Property-tax for the 
present system of taxation was the only 
means by which substantial relief could be 
afforded to the country, and that was the 
proposition which he meant to bring 
forward. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce had no wish to 
prolong the Debate, but was anxious 
merely to state to the House a few facts, 
which would show, that the agricultural 
interests of that part of the kingdom with 
which he was connected were now under 
great depression from the operation of the 
present system of taxation. In the first 
place, however, he must call the attention 
of the House to the comparison of the 
average prices of wheat now and at former 
periods; and he had taken the average 
price at present obtained in counties in 
the southern districts, as well as in the 
northern counties of Scotland. From the 
years 1829 to 1833, the lowest average 
was 51s. 3d. per quarter; and from 1797 
to 1801, the average price was 47s. ld. 
At present the average prices fixed in Fe- 
bruary last, in the county of Stirling, 
where there existed all the advantages of 
a ready market, and of a great manufac- 
turing population, the average prices of 
agricultural produce were as follow :— 
Wheat, 46s. 5d.; barley, 25s, 4d.; and 
oats, 16s. 8d. At the same period, in a 
northern county—the county of Moray— 
the average prices were, wheat, 43s. 5d. ; 
barley, 25s.; and oats, 15s. 10d. ; and in 
the county of Banff, wheat, 37s.; barley, 
23s.; and oats, 15s. per quarter. Now, 
he must remind the House, that it had 
been stated before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of last year by one witness, Mr. 
Low, that unless the farmer in Scotland 
could realise in the market 58s. per quar- 
ter for his wheat, 32s. for his barley, and 
24s, for his oats, he would be unable to 
meet his engagements without sacrificing 
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all the profits which ought to appertain 
to him, for his skill, industry, and capital. 
The Committee which had been acqui- 
esced in last year by the noble Lord 
opposite, had, by their Report, shown the 
state of the existing distress amongst the 
agricultural interests, and had pointed out 
some measures of relief; yet a modification 
of the Poor-laws, and other remedies sug- 
gested, would not afford any relief to the 
agriculturist north of the Tweed, neither 
would any alteration of the Tithe-law 
affect the distress then consequent upon 
the low prices obtained for agricultural 
produce. In Scotland, all collision be- 
tween the occupying tenants and_ the 
clergy had been avoided, but, though no 
outcry had been raised, the former had to 
contribute to the Church, though in a dif- 
ferent shape, all that was paid by tenants 
occupying lands in England. The Scotch 
agriculturists had used great efforts, and 
with success, to improve the lands, but 
their condition was now daily becoming 
more distressing, and they were more and 
more unable to maintain a respectable and 
useful position in society, and the lands 
were passing into the hands of attorneys, 
money-lenders, and legal craftsmen—a 
change than which none more injurious 
could be conceived. He was not pre- 
pared, however, to break the national 
faith, and sacrifice the provision for the 
exigences of the State, and, therefore, he 
could not vote for the Motion of the hon. 
member for Oldham, but he would take 
the liberty of suggesting to the noble Lord 
opposite (Althorp) a means by which a 
partial relief could be afforded, without, 
to any considerable degree, affecting the 
revenue. The suggestion was contained 
in a memorial signed by the malt-distillers 
of the Inverness collection, and those me- 
morialists recommended as a very essential 
amendment, the repeal of the Malt-duty, 
and the substitution of a Spirit-duty, 
which they were willing to increase to 
3s. 114d. or to even 4s. per gallon. Now, 
as the modification of the Poor-laws, or 
the proposed alteration in the tithe system, 
could not affect the agricultural distress 
in Scotland or Ireland, his proposition 
was, that the noble Lord opposite should 
separate the question of the Malt-duties 
with reference to those two countries, 
from the question as affecting England. 
It appeared that during the last year, the 
duty on malt paid in Scotland was 


523,539/, 1s, 6d.; and, in Ireland, the 
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amount paid was 246,347/. 4s. 9d.; making 
a total amount of duty paid in those 
countries, upon 707,975 quarters, of 
769,886. Now the malt-distillers sug- 
gested the substitution of an increased 
duty on spirits of 6d. He would accede 
to an increase of 8d. per gallon. The 
total number of gallons distilled in Scot- 
land in the course of last year, was 
7,979,000, and in Ireland, upwards of 
9,200,000; thus making together a total of 
17,259,958 gallons. Upon this, the in- 
crease of duty would realize to the revenue 
upwards of 600,000/., and, therefore, all 
that the noble Lord would, by the adop- 
tion of the proposition, be called upon to 
give up to the distressed agriculturists of 
Ireland and Scotland, would be, about 
169,000/. By this arrangement the re- 
sources of the noble Lord would not be 
much trenched upon, while a great boon 
would be extended to both countries. 
He should not vote for the Motion of the 
hon. member for Oldham, but he had felt 
it his duty to call the attention of the 
House and the Government to these facts, 
with a view to redress the grievances and 
burthens by which the agriculturists of 
Scotland were oppressed and borne down. 

The House divided on Mr. Cobbett’s 
Motion—Ayes 59; Noes 142: Majority 
83. 
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Question again put, that the Speaker 
leave the Chair. 


Russtan aND TurkisH TREATIEs.| 
Mr. Sheal, in rising to bring this matter 
before the attention of the House, observed, 
that having agreed on a former occasion 
to postpone his Motion in consequence of 
the pressure of other business, he consi- 
dered himself so much the more entitled 
to attention at present, particularly as no 
other business pressed before the Easter 
recess. If it should be asked why he had 
introduced a subject so important to the 
attention of the House, his answer would 
be that, before he exercised the right 
vested in every Member of that House, he 
had taken care to make himself acquainted 
with it. He should at once proceed, with- 
out any preliminary observation, to the 
statement of the facts, incidents, and 
documents, on which he should ground 
his Motion. In the autumn of 1831, Ibra- 
him Pacha marched into Syria; on the 
3rd of December in that year, Acre was 
besieged ; it fell in May 1832. Ibrahim 
Pacha advanced to Damascus, which was 
taken on the 14th of June. On the 7th 
of July, the fate of Syria was decided by 
the battle at Homs. It was easy to fore- 
see these successes, avd to anticipate the 
victory of Egyptian discipline over Turkish 
disorganization. Was it not most strange 
that at this period we had no Ambassador 
at Constantinople? There was no Am- 
bassador from the English or French Go- 
vernments. General Guilleminot had 
been French Ambassador during the 
Polish war ; but, in consequence of his in- 
terference in urging the Porte to take 
advantage of that crisis, he was removed 
by Sebastiani, at the instance of Count 
Pozzo di Borgo. ‘Turkey applied to Eng- 
land in this emergency foraid. This most 
important fact had been admitted by the 
noble Lord in that House. That assist- 
ance was refused. Even Russia concurred 
in recommending, that succour should be 
afforded. Russia calculated, of course, 
on the refusal. Naval aid was all that 
was asked. It was obvious that it would 
have been sufficient to deter Ibrahim from 
advancing, He marched on, and forced 
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the passes of the Taurus. On the 21st of 
December, the battle of Koniab was fought, 
and the last Turkish army was annihilated. 
The moment for Russian interposition and 
the triumph of its crafty policy was now 
arrived. ‘The emperor Nicholas, after 
ingland had refused her assistance, had 
sent General Mauravieff to Constantinople, 
with a letter, written in the language of 
fraternal endearment, to the Sultan, ofter- 
ing fleets and troops. This proposition 
was not at first acceded to, but on the 2ud 
of February, 1833, he applied for this 
sinister aid. As yet there was no English 
or French Ambassador in Constantinople. 
Lord Ponsonby, who had been appointed 
in November, did not arrive until the 
succeeding May. Admiral Roussin reached 
Constantinople on the 17th of February ; 
on the 19th, he remonstrated (which Eng- 
Jand never did) on the occupation of 
Turkey by Russian troops. The Turkish 
government was struck with the force of 
his representations—but on the very next 
day the Russian fleet arrived in the Bos- 
phorus. Admiral Roussin employed his 
best efforts to induce Ibrahim to sign a 
treaty, but he was counteracted by Russia, 
of which there could be little question. 
The French Ambassador was alone. Had 
he been sustained by Lord Ponsonby and 
an English fleet, much might have been 
effected; but Russian diplomacy, sustained 
by 20,000 troops, prevailed. ‘The Russian 
army disembarked on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus, Admiral Roussin was 
foiled, and to Russian interposition the 
Sultan declared that he owed the salvation 
of his empire. In May, Lord Ponsonby 
reached Constantinople. What he could 
have done, had he arrived at an earlier 
period, was obvious; what he actually did 
was equally evident. Count Orloff 
arrived as well as Lord Ponsonby, and the 
result was a consummation of the plot 
which had been darkly and deeply laid. 
From the Divan let them turn for a mo- 
ment to St. Stephen’s Chapel. On the 
11th of July, the bon. member for Coven- 
try had moved ‘* for copies of papers re- 
specting the measures pursued by Russia, 
in her late interference with the state of 
Turkey.” On that occasion the noble 
Lord (Lord Palmerston) made some most 
important statements, The noble Lord 
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resisted the Motion, because the trans- 
actions to which the papers related were 
incomplete, and their character must de- 
pend on their termination. 


He admitted, 
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that aid had been asked of England by 
the Porte, and refused, and that if England 
had thought proper to interfere, the pro- 
gress of the invading army would have 
been stopped, and the Russian troops 
would not have been called in. The aid 
granted by Russia was merely to repress 
Mehemet Ali. The integrity of the Otto- 
man empire should be maintained. The 
noble Lord said, ‘ The taunt, of the Go- 
vernment being afraid of war is puerile, 
and I defy any man to show, that we have 
made any sacrifice of the honour or inter- 
ests of the country for the sake of main- 
taining peace.” He(Mr. Sheil) would not 
interrupt the order of the statement here 
by any commentary on this intrepid and 
chivalrous declaration, but would content 
himself with whispering ‘* Poland” in the 
ear of the noble Lord. The noble Lord 
concluded by saying, ‘‘ that he had no 
doubt that Russia would honourably with- 
draw her troops, as soon as peace should 
be established, and fulfil the pledges which 
she had made in the face of Europe.” 
The 11th of July was the day on which 
this speech was delivered. How little did 
the noble Lord conjecture, that only three 
days before, on the 8th of July, a Treaty 
had been clandestinely signed at Constan- 
tinople between the Sultan and Count 
Orloff, who,while he appeared to be engaged 
in the reviews, shows, and illuminations 
of the seraglio, was secretly and silently 
conducting the Sultan to the ruin which 
had been prepared for him. Of this treaty 
our Government knew and heard nothing 
until it was announced in the Morning 
Herald of the 2\st of August. On the 
21st of August a letter from the private 
correspondent of that Journal appeared, 
in which it was stated that, ‘* while Count 
Orloff was apparently complying with the 
wishes of France and England, he was 
preparing a stroke which only became 
known the day after his departure, which 
has since covered the Ambassadors of those 
countries with confusion, and has placed 
Turkey in the hug of the bear. He pre- 
vailed on the Sultan to sign a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, by which Turkey 
is bound not to make any treaty or call 
for assistance from any other nation for 
ten years. One of the articles confirms 
all prior treaties, in particular that of 
Adrianople; another binds Russia to 
furnish every assistance necessary to pro- 
tect her from internal and external enemies; 
and the third, interdicts her from resorting 
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to any other European power for ten years.” 
The writer adds, that the other articles of 
the treaty were unknown ; that the treaty 
was clandestinely concluded; that Lord 
Ponsonby and Admiral Roussin remon- 
strated, and were told that assistance had 
been asked in vain from England and 
France against Egypt, and that they had 
left the Porte no alternative ; and that the 
Ambassadors had despatched couriers to 
their Courts for instructions. The writer 
said nothing with regard to the Darda- 
nelles. This letter was, as he had said, 
published August 21, 1833, in London. 
On the 24th of that month, the gallant 
member for Westminster introduced the 
subject to the notice of the House. He 
asked whether the Russian troops had 
entered Turkey with the consent of France 
and England. He adverted to the forti- 
fications of the Dardanelles, under the 
superintendence of Russian engineers, and 
added that it was rumoured that a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, had been entered 
into between the Sultan and Count Orloff, 
without the intervention or knowledge of 
the other Ambassadors. The hon. member 
for Oxford (Sir Robert Inglis) referred to 
the letter in the Morning Herald, and 
trusted, that the noble Lord would not 
allow the House to receive its information 
from the newspapers, but would give it in 
the usual manner. The hon. Member 
trusted, that before the prorogation of the 
House, or on the earliest occasion, the 
noble Lord would lay before the House, 
not merely the treaty, but the communica- 
tions connected with it. He hoped the 
noble Lord would be able to contradict 
rumours of a treaty so injurious to the 
honour and interests of England. The 
noble Lord replied that a treaty had been 
signed; that it had not yet been officially 
communicated; that he knew nothing, 
except on vague rumour, at that time, 
of what the treaty contained. He said, 
that England had not objected to the 
entry of the Russian troops into Turkey, 
and that the Porte had, in the autumn of 
1832, applied to England for assistance, 
but that the application was refused. On 
the 29th August, five days after, his Ma- 
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jesty’s Speech on the prorogation of Par- 


liament was delivered, and contained the 
following passage: — ‘‘ The hostilities 
which had disturbed the peace of Turkey 
have been terminated; and you may be 
assured that every attention will be care- 
fully directed to any events which may 
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affect the present state, or the future inde- 
pendence of that empire.” From the King’s 
Speech he should pass to a very mo- 
mentous communication made by France 
to Russia, in the following October. The 
interests of France and England were 
bound up together in the whole question, 
but more especially with respect to the 
passage of the Dardanelles, as by the 
Treaty of Paris in 1802, the rights of 
France and of England were placed upon 
precisely the same footing. In October 
last Monsieur Le Grenee addressed the 
following note to Count Nesselrode :— 
“‘The undersigned Chargé d’Affaires of 
his Majesty the King of the French, has 
received orders to express to the Cabinet 
of St. Petersburg, the profound affliction 
felt by the French Government, on learn- 
ing the conclusion of the Treaty of the 
8th July last, between his Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia and the Grand Sig- 
nior, In the opinion of the King’s Go- 
vernment, this Treaty assigns to the 
mutual relations existing between the 
Ottoman empire and Russia, a new cha- 
racter against which the powers of Eu- 
rope have a right to protest.” To this 
note, Count Nesselrode replied, in the 
following offensive and almost contume- 
lious language :—“ It is true, that this act 
changes the nature of the relations be- 
tween Russia and the Porte, for in the 
room of long-continued hostilities, it sub- 
stitutes that friendship and that confi- 
dence, in which the Turkish Government 
will henceforth find a guarantee for its 
stability and necessary means of defence, 
calculated to insure its preservation. In 
this conviction, and guided by the purest 
and most disinterested intentions, his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor is resolved, in case of 
necessity, to discharge faithfully the obli- 
gations imposed on him, by the Treaty of 
the 8th of July, thus acting as if the de- 
claration contained in the note of Mon- 
sieur La Grenee had no existence.—St. 
Petersburg, Oct. 1833.” This note was 
taken from the Augsburg Gazette, to 
which it purported to have been trans- 
mitted in a letter from Paris on the 23rd 
of December. Here let one remark be 
made, which would not break in on the dis- 
tinct classification of facts. If the French 
Government remonstrated, it was to be 
presumed that the noble Lord did not 
remain silent. | Where was his corre- 
spondence? Was a note as affronting 
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in more caustic phraseology, and in the 
same style of contemptuous repudiation 
as the article in the St. Petersburg Ga- 
zette on the presumption of our interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Poland? ‘To re-~ 
turn to dates and facts, on the Ist of 
January,Count Pozzo di Borgo addressed 
the King of the French, and on that 
occasion the accomplished Corsican pro- 
nounced on Louis Philip an eulogium, 
accompanied with protestations, charac- 
teristic of both, of the party who indulged 
in, and the party who was graciously 
pleased to accept, the hollow panegyric. 
Six days after, in bringing up the ad- 
dress, M. Bignon delivered a speech, 
which was received with equal surprise 
and acclamation. He denounced the 
conduct of Russia towards Poland, and 
held out the aggressions upon Turkey as 
indicative of that deep and settled pur- 
pose, of which he had, in his official ca- 
pacity, a perfect cognizance. In 1807, 
he said, Alexander had tendered all 
Southern Europe to Napoleon, provided 
he got Constantinople in exchange. He 
warned France to beware of the advances 
of Russian power in the East, and de- 
nounced, while he revealed her policy; 
and invoked his countrymen to awaken 
to a sense of the insults offered to the 
dignity of France, and the violation 
offered to her rights. To this speech the 
Duke de Broglie made an answer con- 
spicuous in itself, and which his subse- 
quent conduct rendered still more re- 
markable. He expressed his unqualified 
concurrence in all that had been said, and 
thanked M. Bignon for having given ex- 
pression to the sentiments which he and 
his colleagues entertained. On the very 
next day, this very Duke de Broglie went 
down to the Chamber, and made a speech 
which was received with astonishment by 
both countries. He contended, that no 
violation of treaty had taken place,—ex- 
pressed satisfaction with Russian policy, 
and stated, that there had been no material 
alteration made respecting the passage of 
the Dardanelles. M. Thiers, in reply to 
M. Mauguin, said nearly the same thing, 
and although M. La Grenee’s note was 
yet fresh in every memory, and the Duke 
of Broglie’s approval of Bignon’s speech 
was ringing in every ear, expressed no 
sort of discontent at any one of the inci- 
dents which had taken place. M. Thiers, 
however, incidentally acknowledged, that 
it was a part of the treaty, that all vessels 
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of powers at war with Russia, should be 
excluded from the passage of the Darda- 
nelles. Our own Parliament did not meet 
until the Sth of February, but before it 
assembled, an incident occurred which re- 
mained to be explained. The French and 
English fleets united proceeded to the 
Dardanelles, which Russia had spared no 
expense to fortify, and having displayed 
the tricoloured and “the national flag of 
England,” as it had been nobly called, 
near the spot where Sir George Duck- 
worth, when Lord Grey was Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, expended a good deal of 
powder without much avail, both fleets 
sailed away, and instead of proceeding to 
Smyrna, gave preference to a more dis- 
tant, but less commodious harbour, where, 
however, Russian influence was not quite 
so predominant as in that celebrated 
haven. The glory of this expedition be- 
longed to the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
but it was to be conjectured that the 
achievement was suggested by the genius 
of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. But 
in what did it result? That remained to 
be told, and for the satisfaction of that 
curiosity he that night afforded an oppor- 
tunity. Parliament met on the 5th. The 
King’s Speech informed them that the inte- 
grity of the Porte was, for the future, to be 
preserved (the Sultan having been first 
stripped, and then manacled), and that 
his Majesty continued to receive as- 
surances which did not disturb his confi- 
dence that peace would be preserved. The 
Duke of Wellington, in another place, 
adverted to the Treaty of Constantinople, 
and Lord Grey retorted Adrianople upon 
his Grace But, in the Treaty of Adrian- 
ople, there was, at all events, nothing that 
infringed upon our rights, as to the navi- 
gation of the Black Sea; and it was to 
be recollected that, whatever the First 
Lord of the Treasury might have said, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs declared 
that, ‘“ while he desired peace, of war he 
was not in the least afraid.” In that 
House no interrogatories were put. On 
the 24th of February, the following para- 
graph appeared in the Globe, which, from 
its being the supposed organ of Govern- 
ment, deserved great attention, the more 
- especially as they were left to the news- 
papers for their intelligence. That article 
stated :—-‘* Another treaty between Russia 
and Turkey has been concluded at St. 
Petersburgh, which was signed by Achmet 
Pacha, on the 29th of last month.* * * 
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Enough has transpired to satisfy the most 
jealous that its spirit is pacific, and, in- 
deed, advantageous to the Turkish em- 
pire. The Porte is relieved from the pres- 
sure of the engagements imposed on her 
at Adrianople; and we understand that 
the Principalities, with the exception of 
Silistria, will shortly be evacuated, and 
the sum exacted by the former treaty re- 
duced one-third. Such relaxations of posi- 
tive engagements are proofs either of the 
moderation and good sense of Russia, or 
of the influence which the union of England 
and France, and the firm and concerted 
language of those two Powers, have ac- 
quired in the Councils of St. Petersburgh.” 
Was it not reasonable that this treaty 
should be laid before the House? It was 
to be observed, that, in any account of it, 
either in our journals, orin the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, not one word was said of the 
passage of the Dardanelles. The Prin- 
cipalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, in- 
deed, were to be evacuated. That cir- 
cumstance was a mere delusion, for Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia were as much de- 
pendencies on Russia as if they had actu- 
ally been transferred. Their Hospodars 
were virtually nominated by Russia; no 
Turk could reside in the country; and 
every appointment down to that of the 
humblest officer, was effected through Rus- 
sian dictation. Silistria was retained, the 
key of the Lower Danube, commanding 
all Bulgaria, and a place so important 
that the Greek emperors constructed a 
wall there to protect their frontier, and 
guard against the incursions of the. bar- 
barians. As to the remission of money, 
that concession was made to an in- 
solvent debtor; it was not the first time 
that Russia adopted the same course; the 
payment of a tribute was of little moment 
from a country which was almost incor- 
porated in her dominions, and would soon 
meet the fate of so many of the Turkish 
provinces. But how did this treaty modify 
or effect that of the 8th of July? It did 
not at all relate to it. It concerned the 
Treaty of Adrianople, and, as far as they 
had nothing else on this question, the 
House was entitled to receive adequate 
information from the Government. With 
respect to the Dardanelles,—a matter of 
signal importance to England, affecting 
her commerce, affecting not only the 
navigation of the Euxine, but giving Rus- 
sia a control over Greece, and the entire 
Archipelago,—it might be as well to state; 
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with brevity, the treaties that existed be- 
tween England and Turkey, and those 
that existed between Russia and Turkey, 
previous to that regarding which informa- 
tion was demanded. By the Treaty of 1675, 
concluded by Sir John Finch, the navi- 
gation of all the Turkish seas was secured 
to England. In 1809, a little time after 
our rupture with the Porte produced by 
the attack on the Dardanelles, a new 
treaty was executed, by which the passage 
of the Dardanelles and the canal of Con- 
stantinople was secured to England. The 
llth article provided, that, in time of 
peace, no ship of war should pass, no mat- 
ter to what country it might belong. In 
1774, by the Treaty of Kaynadgi, the 
passage of the Dardanelles was first se- 
cured to Russian merchant-vessels. In 
1780 a quarrel took place respecting an 
armed vessel. In 1783 a new treaty was 
entered into, and another in 1792 (that 
treaty by which the Crimea, just like 
Greece, was declared independent, and 
then absorbed in Russian domination), 
and by both treaties the passage was se- 
cured to merchant vessels only. In 1800, 
Russia having obtained the protectorship 
of the Tonian [slands (their importance we 
felt in 1815, not somuch because we desired 
to acquire, as to take them from a Power 
that aimed at predominance in the Medi- 
terranean), entered into a treaty securing 
the passage of the Dardanelles to the 
merchant-vessels of those islands. In 
1812, the Treaty of Bucharest was signed, 
by which Bessarabia was given up to Rus- 
sia, and all former treaties respecting the 
Dardanelles were confirmed. In 1829, the 
Treaty of Adrianople was signed, and, 
with respect to the Dardanelles, contained 
the following passage: — ‘7th Article. 
The Sublime Porte declares the passage of 
the Canal of Constantinople completely 
free and open to Russian merchant-vessels 
under merchant flags, from the Black Sea to 
the Mediterranean, and from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Black Sea; upon the same 
principle the passage is declared free and 
open to all merchant-vessels belonging to 
Powers at peace with the Porte. The 
Porte declares that, under no pretence 
whatsoever, will it throw any obstacle in 
the way of the exercise of this right, and 
engages, above all, never hereafter to stop 
or detain vessels, either with cargo or in 
ballast, whether Russian or belonging to 
nations with which the Porte shall not be 
in a state of declared war. In the mahi- 
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festo published bythe Emperor Nicholas on 
the lst of October, 1829, he said: —** The 
passage of the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorus is henceforth free and open to the 
commerce of all the nations of the world.” 
Thus the stipulation was, that all nations 
at peace (not, be it observed, with Russia, 
but with the Porte), should enjoy the 
right of unimpeded passage ; but that had 
been effected by the treaty of the 8th of 
July? Would it be said that nothing 
was accomplished by it? If so, why was 
it signed without the knowledge of our 
Ambassador, and in a clandestine and 
surreptitious way? What were its provi- 
sions? Did the public Journals give a 
just account of it? Was it true, that it 
provided that no vessels belonging to a 
power at war with Russia should enjoy the 
right? If so, the alteration was palpable ; 
and if there were no express declaration 
to this effect, let there be an alliance 
offensive and defensive, and the Porte was 
bound to consider every enemy of Russia 
as its own; the consequence was precisely 
the same as if the Porte surrendered to 
Russia the possession of the Dardanelles, 
and the last of the sultans was the first 
satrap of Nicholas the Great. There did 
not appear to be any sound reason for 
withholding this treaty. It had been the 
subject of remonstrance by France, of 
debate in the French Chamber, of diversi- 
fied commentary in the public journals, 
Why withhold it? There would be a 
strange inconsistency in publishing all the 
enormous answers to protocols respecting 
Belgium, where the transaction was as yet 
incomplete, and in refusing to furnish any- 
thing but materials for surmise on this 
treaty. Ponderous folios of fruitless nego- 
ciations on the affairs of Belgium had 
been given to the world. Let the Govern- 
ment act upon the principle adopted in 
that case, and give the English people the 
means of forming a judgment of the policy 
which his Majesty’s Ministers had adopted 
in a question where the national honour 
and interest were so deeply involved. It 
might be said-—‘‘ Trust in the Minister, 
be sure that he will not desert his duty, 
or acquiesce in any measure incompatible 
with the honour of England.” He (Mr. 
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Sheil) would be disposed to do so when 
he took into account that the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs was a political prose- 
lyte of Mr. Canning, who considered the 
interests and the honour of England as 
closely blended; and although the noble 
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Lord might have abandoned the opinions 
on domestic policy which were entertained 
by Mr. Canning when he was in the 
wrong, it was to be presumed that he 
adhered with a closer tenacity to those 
opinions in foreign policy where Mr. 
Canning was in the right. But this ground 
of confidence in the noble Lord was modi- 
fied, if not countervailed, by the recollec- 
tion, that in many recent transactions he 
had been baffled by that power which had 
gathered all the profligate nobility of 
‘urope together, in order to compound a 
cabinet of Machievellian mercenaries to 
maintain the cause of slavery through the 
world. Look at Belgium—look at the 
Russian-Dutch loan! The noble Lord, 
although guided by the prince of Bene- 
vento, had lost his way in the labyrinth 
which Russia had prepared for him and 
Poland. ‘* We shall,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘remonstrate.” Well, we did remonstrate, 
and despatched Lord Durham to St. 
Petersburgh (why was not Sir Stratford 
Canning there?) and what had been the 
result? If confidence was to be enter- 
tained in the noble Lord, it must be built 
on some firmer basis than his maintaining 
of the Treaty of Vienna. Instead of call- 
ing on the people of England to confide 
in him, let him build his confidence in 
the English people. They were fond of 
peace, but they were not afraid of war; 
and when the honour and dignity of Eng- 
land were to be maintained, he would find 
in them sympathy, and generous auxilia- 
ries. Our flect could blow the Russian 
navy from the seas; England was yet a 
match for the Northern Autocrat; and 
there was might enough left in her arm to 
lay low the colossus by which the Helles- 
pont was bestrid. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman concluded by moving an Ad- 
dress to his Majesty, “ that he would be 
graciously pleased to direct that copies of 
any treaties between Turkey and Russia, 
since the year 1833, and of any corre- 
spondence between the English, Russian, 
and ‘Turkish Governments, respecting 
those treaties, be laid before the House.” 
Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer seconded 
the Motion, and trusted that the House 
would insist upon the production of papers, 
which, if they were what they ought to be, 
would give the House and the nation at 
large that important and interesting infor- 
mation which was so much wanted. He 
did not altogether, in considering this 
question, lay so much stress upon the 
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different treaties which had been mentioned 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman in his 
eloquent speech, because he looked upon 
treaties rather as declarations by the 
powers making them, of what they con- 
sidered their respective interests for the 
time being, than any binding obligation. 
What he would lay stress upon, and what 
this country at large, as well as other 
countries laid stress upon, were the alarm- 
ing practical demonstrations made by 
Russia in her inroads into Turkey, and all 
her subsequent proceedings. The Motion 
was not to be considered as a case of mere 
curiosity, or a desire to pry into the un- 
important details of Ministerial policy ; it 
was a case in which the House, as the 
Representatives of a people most particu- 
larly anxious on the point, were not only 
entitled, but were imperatively called 
upon, to have a clear explanation of the 
course of policy acted upon by the Govern- 
ment, and the grounds on which that 
policy had been adopted: the question 
was one of the highest importance and 
interest to all Europe, and ought to be 
clearly understood in all its bearings. As 
far as the people at present understood of 
the policy of Government in this particular, 
that policy was disapproved of, and it was 
therefore destvable that Ministers, in their 
own vindication, should explain them- 
selves. It might possibly appear that the 
noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) had 
been overreached by the deep diplomacy 
of the Russian court; but at present he 
was generally blamed for not having fol- 
lowed one of two courses—either that of 
leaving the Sultan and the Pacha to settle 
their disputes by themselves, by abstaining 
from interference between them, and pre- 
venting other Powers from interfering ; 
or that of interfering in the open, decided, 
and influential manner which became the 
power and dignity of the British empire. 
Neither of these courses had been pur- 
sued, and the country was therefore very 
naturally anxious and entitled to have an 
explanation of the matter. 

Viscount Palmerston, in replying to the 
speech of the hon. and learned member 
for Tipperary, did certainly not mean to 
complain of the manner in which he had 
brought this subject before the House ; 
because nothing could be more good- 
humoured. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said, that as the House had got through 
most of the Estimates, and as there was 
nothing particular to do before the Easter 
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recess, they might as well amuse them- 
selves by talking a little about foreign 
affairs ; and, therefore, if the House would 
listen to him, he would make (as the hon. 
and learned Member certainly did) an elo- 
quent and very entertaining speech about 
Russia and Turkey, and all the other 
Powers interested in the transactions that 
had lately taken place between those two 
countries. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man stated that, in moving for these 
papers, he intended to throw no blame 
upon his Majesty’s Ministers ; but never- 
theless, he should not feel it consistent with 
his duty to agree to the Motion—not even 
to that part of it which called for the Con- 
vention of July, and which was not included 
in the original notice, but which the hon. 
and learned Gentleinan had since added ; 
because he felt, and he was sure the House 
would admit the force of the observation, 
that if the state of the transactions to 
which the Motion related, were such as to 
make it consistent with the public service 
that the treaty for which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman called should be laid 
before Parliament, it would also be pro- 
per and consistent that other papers should 
be produced at the same time, for the 
purpose of explaining the transactions 
which gave rise to the treaty, and the 
bearing and effect of that treaty upon all 
the parties interested. But, in the pre- 
sent state of these transactions, he felt 
that it would not be consistent with the 
interests of the public service to lay those 
papers before the House. When a Minis- 
ter stated that upon his responsibility, 
he required from the House that it would 
place confidence in him, and would not 
press for the production of papers which 
he, in the exercise of hisjudgment, thought 
it necessary to withhold. He fully ad- 
mitted, that to resist the production of 
papers upon a subject of this kind, was to 
appeal, in a strong and pointed manner, to 
the confidence of the House; but, upon the 
present occasion, he hoped that the House 
would refuse to accede to the Motion. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
laid any sufficiently strong parliamentary 
grounds upon which to induce the House 
to concur in it. A Gentleman who, upon 


occasions like the present, moved for the 
production of papers, ought to show that 
there was a strong prima facie case of blame 
resting upon the Government ; and that, 
for the vindication of the honour and dignity 
of the country, it was necessary that the pa- 
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pers moved for should be produced. He 
had listened with great attention to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s speech, but he 
confessed, that he could scarcely perceive 
any points upon which the hon. and 
learned Member even attempted to throw 
on the Government any degree of blame 
for the course it had pursued. The hon. 
and learned Member laid most stress upon 
the refusal of the British Government to 
give to the Sultan that aid which was 
asked for towards the close of the year 
1832. Upon that point it would be very 
easy to satisfy the House that no blame 
was imputable to the Government. The 
transactions between Mehemet Ali and 
the Sultan commenced, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had _ stated, in Octo- 
ber, 1831; and, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had also very correctly stated, 
the decisive action between the troops at 
Koniah did not take place till December, 
1832. Now, it was not usual for this 
country to be ready to interfere in con- 
tests between sovereigns and their sub- 
jects; and, although the Pacha of Egypt 
was unquestionably a very powerful sub- 
ject, approaching, in many respects, to 
the situation of an independent ruler of 
a country, yet he was the subject of the 
Sultan, and, as such, must be considered 
by the Government of this country. The 
very circumstances which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman alluded to, namely, 
the early period at which the contest be- 
gan, and the length of its duration, proved 
that, till near its conclusion, it did not 
assume a character so different from that 
of the usual contests between the gover- 
nors of provinces and the Sultan, as to lead 
to the supposition that the result would be 
very different from the usual results of 
those contests. The whole history of the 
Turkish Empire was full of successive re- 
volts of powerful vassals against the Sul- 
tan—sometimes with success at the first 
on the one side—sometimes on the other ; 
but almost invariably ending in the re- 
assertion of the authority of the Sultan. It, 
therefore, would have required some strong 
reason to have induced the Government 
of England to interfere, by force of arms, 
in the contest between the Sultan and his 
rebellious subject, the Pacha of Egypt. 
Assistance was at length asked by the 
Porte in November, 1832, but the decisive 
battle of Koniah took place so soon after- 
words, namely, in December following, 
that, from want of time, no interference 
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could have been exercised, on the part of 
this country, early enough to have pre- 
vented that catastrophe. [Mr. Sheil: 
Assistance was asked in October, 1832.] 
Not till the 3rd of November. M. Mau- 
rojeni, the first official bearer of the appli- 
cation of the Sultan, did not arrive in 
London till the 3rd of November, 1832. 
Even if the British Government had been 
prepared, at that moment, to despatch a 
fleet to succour the Sultan, and obviously 
a naval force was the only one which this 
country could send, it would not have 
arrived in time to have prevented the de- 
cisive battle of Koniah. But the House 
would recollect, that we were then engaged 
in other operations, which occupied the 
whole of our naval force on the peace 
establishment. Some hon. Members who 
did not approve of the proceedings against 
Holland, might say, that they were no satis- 
factory reason why we had not a fleet in 
the Mediterranean. But he considered it 
sufficient to say, that a naval force was 
required for the operations in relation to 
Holland, and that another part of our fleet 
was engaged in the Tagus; and, unless 
Ministers had asked Parliament for addi- 
tional supplies, to send a third squadron 
to the Mediterranean, it would not have 
been possible to have found, at that time, 
a sufficient number of ships for that service. 
But, although his Majesty’s Government 
did not comply with that demand of the 
Sultan for naval assistance, yet the moral 
assistance of England was afforded ; and 
the communications made by the British 
Government to the Pacha of Egypt, and to 
Ibrahim Pacha, commanding in Asia 
Minor, did materially contribute to bring 
about that arrangement between the Sul- 
tan and the Pacha, by which the war was 
terminated. The House must not sup- 
pose, therefore, because the British Go- 
vernment did not yield that particular kind 
of assistance which the Turkish Govern- 
ment required, that it remained an indif- 
ferent spectator of the danger to which 
the throne of the Sultan was exposed, and 
took no steps to bring about a pacifica- 
tion between the Sultan and his vassal. 
If he understood the argument of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, he said, that 
becanse Great Britain did not grant any 
assistance, the Sultan was compelled to 
have recourse to Russia for aid, and that 
we had no right to complain of Russia 
for having enabled the Sultan to save him- 
self from the danger with which he was 
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threatened. Great Britain never com- 
plained of Russia granting that assistance. 
Fle had stated, on a former occasion, when 
he was interrogated on that point, that 
Great Britain did not complain of the 
assistance which Russia had afforded to 
Turkey, but, on the contrary, was glad 
that Turkey had been able to obtain effec- 
tual relief from any quarter; and he had 
stated, that our Government reposed per- 
fect confidence in the assurances it had 
received from the Russian Government, 
that when the force so sent had effected 
the object for which it was despatched— 
namely, the defence of the Sultan and his 
capital—it would retire to the Russian 
dominions. In that confidence Ministers 
were not deceived; that force did retire; 
and, therefore, not only were they justi- 
fied in not remonstrating against the aid 
given by Russia to Turkey, but they were 
fully borne out in their belief, that when 
that defence had been effected, the troops 
so sent would be withdrawn. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, that from 
the year 1831 down to the month of 
May, 1833, there was no British Ambas- 
sador resident at Constantinople. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman was entirely 
mistaken. Sir Stratford Canning went 
to Constantinople in the beginning of the 
year 1832; he went ona special mission 
to make an arrangement for obtaining an 
improved frontier for Greece. In that 
mission he succeeded; he obtained for 
Greece a most excellent frontier on 
the continental side, and having con- 
luded that negotiation at the end of 
August, he quitted Constantinople in 
the beginning of September, 1832. From 
the early part of the year 1832, therefore, 
up to the beginning of September in that 
year, a British Ambassador was at Con- 
stantinople. As soon as Sir Stratford 
Canning had left Constantinople, or very 
soon afterwards, Lord Ponsonby, who 
was then Minister at Naples, was ap- 
pointed to succeed him at Constantinople. 
The notification reached him in Novem- 
ber, and the only circumstances which 
prevented him getting to Constantinople 
until the end of May, were the difficulties 
experienced in making the necessary ar- 
rangements for his conveyance, and the un- 
favourable state of the weather. Lord 
Ponsonby, moreover as Ambassador at Na- 
ples, was there engaged in transactions of 
considerable importance; but, if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman thought, that be- 
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cause Lord Ponsonby was at Naples, 
therefore the country was wholly unrepre- 
sented at Constantinople, he was mis- 
taken. We had there a Secretary of 
Embassy ; and he could assure the hon. 
and learned Gentleman and the House, 
that British interests did not suffer in any 
degree, in consequence of there being no 
person at Constantinople during that 
period, bearing the rank of Ambassador. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
failed, therefore,to establish any ground of 
complaint against the Government for not 
having given the Sultan that naval assist- 
ance which was asked for in the beginning 
of November. Even if the fleet had been 
sent—if it had sailed from the ports of 
England immediately—that fleet could 
not have arrived before the battle of Ko- 
niah, nor could it by its presence have pre- 
vented that battle. [Mr. Sheil: The battle 
was in July.]| The battle of Homs was in 
July; but the application did not arrive 
until the November following. Surely, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
not argue, that by complying with the 
request made in November, we could 
have prevented the occurrence of an event 
which took place in the preceding July? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman after- 
wards proceeded to the treaty which was 
concluded at about the time when the 
Russian troops retired from Constanti- 
nople. [Mr. Sheil: The Treaty of the 8th 
of July.| Yes; the Treaty ofthe 8th July. 
When questions were put to him relative 
to that Treaty, in the months of July 
and August of last year, he had no official 
knowledge of it, because it was not com- 
municated by either of the parties until 
after it was ratified; and the ratification 
was not to take place until two months 
after its signature. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman would therefore see that it was 
perfectly impossible that a treaty not to 
be ratified at Constantinople until the 
month of September could be officially 
known to him in August. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had inquired whether 
the British Government approved of that 
treaty, or looked upon it with satisfac- 
tion? Certainly it did neither; because 
that treaty, even on the first glance, wore 
the semblance of being intended to give 
Russia some advantages with respect to 
Turkey, which she did not possess before, 
and which were not to be enjoyed by the 
other Powers of Europe. But he was 
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had since been given of what were ap- 
parently the most objectionable parts of 
that treaty—the explanations given by 
both parties concerned—had tended, in 
some degree, to alter the impression 
which the announcement of that treaty 
necessarily produced upon the Govern- 
ment; and which it appeared to have pro- 
duced also upon the mind of the hon.and 
learned Gentleman—especially with re- 
gard to the bearing of the articles of that 
treaty upon the navigation of the Darda- 
nelles. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
quoted the Treaty of 1809; the eleventh 
article of that treaty was to this effect :— 
“That whereas it is the ancient custom 
of the Turkish empire,’—not the law of 
Europe, as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man quoted the passage,—“ that in time 
of peace,”—that is, when the Turk is at 
peace,—‘‘no ships of war shall be al- 
lowed to pass the straits between the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean; and 
whereas it is the intention of the Porte 
strictly to cause that custom to be ob- 
served in future, Great Britain declares 
that she will, in future, conform strictly to 
that usage and regulation.” According 
to the Treaty of 1809, therefore, British 
ships of war had no right, in time of 
peace, to pass the straits between the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea, with- 
out a special permission from the Sultan. 
Undoubtedly, on the first appearance of 
the Treaty of July last, it did seem that, 
under the circumstances in which that 
treaty was to take effect, a difference was 
established between the ships of war of 
Russia and those of other Powers, with 
respect to the passage of the Dardanelles. 
But the Government had been assured by 
both the contracting parties, that their 
understanding of that treaty was different, 
and that the war-flag of Russia was placed 
on exactly the same footing as that of 
any other country with regard to the 
passage of the Dardanelles, even should 
the casus foederis contemplated in the se- 
parate article arise,—the case, namely, of 
Russia being at war, and Turkey remaining 
at peace with this country,—both parties 
declare and agree, that in that case the 
treaty would not give the Russian ships of 
war any power or privilege of passing 
through the Dardanelles, other than those 
conceded to the ships of war of any other 
nation. 

Mr. Sheil, interrupting the noble Vis- 
count said, if Great Britain were at war 
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with Russia, then, by virtue of the treaty, 
her ships would be excluded from the Dar- 
danelles. By the treaty of 1809, as he 
understood it, a right was given to all 
merchant vessels to enter the Dardanelles. 
He conceived the effect of the Treaty of 
the 8thofJuly, was this :—if England were 
at war with Russia, and not with Turkey, 
then Russia would have a right to close 
the Dardanelles upon our merchant ships, 
by virtue of the treaty. Was that so? 
Viscount Palmerston continued: The 
Treaty of July related solely to ships of 
war. By the Treaty of 1809, England 
bound herself, that so long as Turkey was 
at peace, British ships of war should not 
assume the privilege of passing up and 
down these straits, except on special per- 
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mission in patticular cases. By the 
Treaty of July no difference was made be- 
tween the ships of war of Russia, and 
those of England, in the event of those 
two countries being at war. By the 
Treaty of 1809 it was declared, that the 
ancient usage of the Turkish Empire being | 
to close the straits against the ships of | 
war of all Powers, they were to be closed 
equally against those of Russia, which 
might wish to come out, and those of other 
Powers which might wish to pass up. 

Mr. Shel: The treaty was offensive | 
and defensive. By the Treaty of the 8th 
of July, Turkey was bound to assist 
Russia. Then, if England was at war 
with Russia, Turkey must exclude our 
ships from the Dardanelles. Was not 
that the interpretation of the treaty ? 

Viscount Palmerston: The treaty did 
not apply to merchant vessels at all. ‘I'he 
words, specifically, were ‘‘ships of war,” 
not merchant ships. At the same time, he 
did not mean to say, that under its provisions 
merchant vessels might not, in effect, be 
practically excluded from the Black Sea. 
He did not mean to say, that that treaty 
had been viewed by the Government with 
satisfaction; or that it was a treaty with 
reference to which the British Government 
had not expressed its dissatisfaction ;— 
but he must say, that the assurances and 
explanations which it had received from 
the contracting parties to that treaty 
greatly tended to remove its objections. 
Although it was a treaty to which the Go- 
vernment of this country would do well 
to direct its watchful attention, still he 
was inclined to think, that, if this country 
pursned that course which alone was con- 
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firmness and with temper—if it showed 
no unnecessary distrust, and at the same 
time reposed no undue confidence—he was 
inclined to think, that the case might not 
arise in which that treaty would be called 
into operation; and that therefore it would, 
in practice, remain a dead letter. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman called for 
all the communications that might have 
passed between the English Government 
and the governments of Russia and Tur- 
key, w ith reference to that treaty, he was 
bound to say, that it would not be for the 
interests of the public service to produce 
that correspondence at the present mo- 
ment; moreover, he did not think it would 
at all tend to forward that object which 
he was sure the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had at heart,—the maintenance of 
peace, so long as peace could be maintained 
consistently with the interests and dignity 
of this country; and the hon. Member was, 
he was sure, of opinion that the independ- 
ence of the Turkish empire essentially and 
directly concerned the interests of this 
country; when the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said, he should like to know what 
had been the language of England towards 
Russia, and of Russia towards England, 

he was sorry that it was inconsistent with 
his public duty to gratify the curiosity of 
the hon. and learned Member. He could 
only assure the hon. and learned Mem- 
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towards Russia—as he trusted it had~ been 
towards every Power with whom we pre- 
served diplomatic relations—had been 
such as was consistent with our dignity 
and good faith; and, with respect to the 
language of Russia, it was, on all occa- 
sions the duty of the English Govern- 
ment to look rather to the acts of a 
foreign Power, than to the language 
which that Power might hold on any par- 
ticular subject or occasion. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, that he did 
not imagine he (Viscount Palmerston) 
should acquiesce in all his observations, in 
the same manner as the Duke de Broglie 
had acquiesced in everything said by M. 
Bignon. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was under a mistake with respect to 
the transactions to which he alluded—a 
mistake not in itself unimportant, and 
which, considering the present intimate re- 
lations which subsisted between the French 
and English Governments, it was very de- 
sirable that he should be set right. The 
speech of M, Bignon, to which the hon, 
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and learned Gentleman adverted, con- 
sisted of two entirely separate and dis- 
tinct parts : one was the Report which he 
made as chairman to the Committee to 
which the address had been referred; and 
the other was a statement of his own 
opinions—as a member of the French 
Chamber, on the general state of the 
affairs of Poland, and of the other coun- 
tries of Europe. The acquiescence of the 
Duke de Broglie was specifically confined 
to the first part of that speech, in which 
M. Bignon spoke as chairman of the 
Committee; it was not extended to that 
portion of his address in which M. Bignon 
expressed his own sentiments as a mem- 
ber of the French Chamber. This was 
the explanation which the Duke de Broglie 
gave on a subsequent occasion; and, if 
any hon. Member would look to what 
then took place, bearing in mind the dis- 
tinction which he had pointed out, he 
could not fail to see, that the implied 
censure of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was not borne out by facts. The 
relations at present subsisting between 
England and France were, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, more inti- 
mate, more confidential, and more friendly 
than, he believed, they ever were at any for- 
mer period of our history. He hailed this 
as a matter of satisfaction; for it was a 
proud thing that these two countries had 
divested themselves of those feelings of 
jealousy and enmity, which for so long a 
period impeded the advancement, and in- 
terfered with the best interests of both. 
They had now cemented a friendship — 
of some years’ duration — which had 
only grown stronger, and more lasting 
in proportion as the two governments 
had become better acquainted with 
each other. This was matter of pride 
and of satisfaction, because it proved 
that mutual friendship was founded on 
mutual honour and good faith. It was 
obvious that such a union could not exist 
longer than was consistent with the in- 
terests of both countries; but when twosuch 
States were bound together by the ties of 
interest, and the bonds of integrity, con- 
fidence, and honour, the House might 
well consider, that they must form in Eu- 
rope a power of no mean importance. 
From the very constitution of both, that 
power could not be exercised, except for 
the general benefit of society; and their 
union, therefore, so far from being an ob- 
ject of jealousy to any other Power,ought, 
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on the contrary, to inspire Europe with 
increased confidence in the maintenance 
of peace, and in the promotion of the 
happiness and prosperity of all other na- 
tions. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
would, he was sure, excuse him for not 
exactly stating why the British fleet went 
to the Dardanelles, why from thence to 
Smyrna, what it did when there, and why 
it returned from Smyrna to Malta. He 
could assure the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman it was sent to the Dardanelles for 
good reasons, that it went to Smyrna for 
equally good reasons; and that it was 
for good reasons, but for British rea- 
sons only, that it was sent back from 
Smyrna to Malta. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, that the Ministers ought 
to consent to the production of the papers 
for which he had moved, because they 
produced certain papers connected with 
the Treaty of the 15th of November, 1831. 
But why were those papers produced ? 
Because the King of England had entered 
into a treaty which had necessarily been 
laid before Parliament, and those papers 
were presented as being explanatory of 
that treaty. In the present case, how- 
ever, England had been a party to ‘no 
treaty whatever; there had been a treaty 
signed by other Powers, and that treaty 
had been made known to us, in the ordi- 
nary course of diplomatic communica- 
tions. Parliament had always hitherto 
been accustomed to place, and he trusted 
it would continue to place, sufficient con- 
fidence in the Ministers of the day, to be- 
lieve them when they stated, that the 
circumstances of the moment rendered it 
inexpedient that certain communications 
should be laid before the House. On 
these grounds he objected to the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. For 
the reasons which induced him to decline 
acceding to the production of these pa- 
pers, he was not desirous of entering into 
any minute discussion of the transactions 
to which the Motion referred. Commu- 
nications were still carrying on with re- 
spect to these matters; the discussions, if 
he might so call them, were not yet com- 
pleted ; and it was contrary to the practice 
of Parliament to compel the Government 
to produce correspondence, pending a 
negotiation in which the interests of the 
country were materially involved. If the 


hon. and learned Gentleman wished to 
render it impossible for these negotiations 
to lead to any satisfactory result, there was 
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no better mode of attaining his object, 
than calling upon the Government for the 
production of an imperfect and unfinished 
correspondence. If, on the other hand, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman wished 
to attain the same objects as the Minis- 
ters had in view; if he wished to assert 
the dignity of this country, and to uphold 
its interests, but at the same time to pre- 
serve peace so long as peace could be 
maintained, he would not press this Mo- 
tion. If he understood the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he was prepared to 
consent to giving his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment additional means of asserting the 
dignity, and of protecting the interests, of 
this country, if those ends could not be 
attained by negotiation. Let the hon. 
and learned Gentleman reserve those 
means until the time when the Govern- 
ment called upon him and the House to 
give them; — do not let him force 
prematurely upon the Ministers what 
they did not call for. They hoped and 
trusted that peace would be preserved; 
but it could be preserved only by the 
House reposing confidence in the Govern- 
ment. So long as Parliament should think 
that Ministers were fit to administer the 
affairs of this country, Parliament was 
bound to repose confidence in them with 
regard to our foreign relations. If Par- 
liament thought that the interests of this 
country could not safely be confided to 
such keeping—if, in the present case, 
they were not willing to trust Ministers 
with the maintenance of the honour of the 
country, without calling upon them, from 
day to day, to come down to the House, 
and produce their last despatches, for 
the purpose of enabling the House to 
judge whether the answers to those 
despatches were right or wrong—if such 
were the opinion of the House, let the 
House declare it, and let his Majesty’s 
Ministers retire ; but so long as the House 
thought the Government fit to be intrusted 
with the affairs of the country, so long 
would the House agree with him, that it 
was improper to force them to produce a 
diplomatic correspondence, the production 
of which, in their opinion, would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the country. 
For those reasons he objected to the pro- 
duction of the papers moved for by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman; and al- 
though Ministers had received an official 
communication relative to the treaty to 
which the hon. Member had referred, yet, 
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in the present state of the correspondence, 
the same objections apply to the produc- 
tion of the treaty, as exist to the produc- 
tion of the correspondence arising out of 
it; and he was, consequently, not at pre- 
sent prepared to agree to the production 
either of the one or of the other. 

Colonel Davies said, he was not going 
to enter upon the question whether Minis- 
ters had conducted our foreign relations 
well or ill; but he would ask whether 
there was any more important considera- 
tion in our foreign polity than the pre- 
servation of the due balance of power in 
the east of Europe? It was the duty of 
every prudent Ministry to watch the rapid 
growth which had for years been increas- 
ing, of the colossal power of Russia. Ever 
since the days of Catherine all the acts of 
chicane and subtle diplomacy had been 
directed to this darling object of grasping 
ambition. It was humiliating to reflect 
how this country had been outwitted by 
Russia in 1828, when a vote of thanks 
was proposed in that House, by Sir John 
Hobhouse, on account of the battle of 
Navarino. Then the Treaty of July, cha- 
racterised as the salvation of the Turkish 
empire, and of the peace of Europe. And 
yet within two months, the Russian army 
was marching into the very heart of the 
Ottoman empire. He looked upon the 
blocking up of the Dardanelles less in an 
individual light, than as it formed a part 
of the system of Russian policy, which he 
generally deprecated. 

Colonel Evans said, that even if there 
had been no other ground for the Motion 
than the notoriety of the case which his 
hon. and learned friend had stated, that 
in itself was sufficient. It was impossible, 
under the known circumstances, not to 
conclude that a most material change had 
occurred in the relative position of the 
Powers of Europe, and, that in itself 
formed a primd facie case, justifying a 
Motion for demanding information. The 
noble Lord had said, that it had been im- 
possible for England to stop the onward 
march of the Pacha of Egypt. But, even 
admitting all the statements of the noble 
Lord to be perfectly accurate upon that 
point, they formed no ground why, at a 
future period, some more decisive step 
should not have been taken. The speech 
of the noble Lord appeared to him the 
most unsatisfactory that he had ever 
heard from him, It was perfectly true 
that the noble Lord had gone into a vas 
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riety of dates, and into much statement, 
in order to show, that the Government had 
not the means of interfering; and yet, 
when any hon. Member of that House 
complained of the extent of the military 
and maritime establishments, and wished 
for a reduction in the Estimates, they 
were told to look at the lowering and un- 
settled state of the Continent. Of course 
that reason might be a very good one for 
maintaining a large military establishment; 
but, at all events, the House ought not to 
expect also to be told, when an emergency 
arose, that the Government was unable to 
act from the want of means. Nor could 
he understand how any such reason 
could with justice be given. It was, in- 
deed, quite evident, that with anything 
like judicious conduct, France and Eng- 
Jand, in close alliance, must possess suf- 
ficient means at their command to take a 
decided and effectual course in such a 
matter. He therefore attached very little 
importance to the dates gone into by the 
noble Lord; and, without having any de- 
sire to censure the conduct of Govern- 
ment, he felt it to be desirable for the 
House to indicate the necessity of a more 
decided course of policy being pursued 
upon any future occasion. The real ques- 
tion was, what was the alteration which 
had taken place in the position of Turkey 
as an independent Power? That that was 
a question of the deepest interest to this 
country, it was impossible for any one to 
doubt. The late Government and the 
present Government had both acknow- 
ledged, and declared, indeed, that they 
considered the maintenance of the integrity 
of Turkey as essential to the preservation 
of the peace of Europe and the interests 
of England. Such being the case, he fel 
deeply indebted to his hon. and learned 
friend, for bringing the question before 
the House. Certainly, it appeared to 
him, and he thought it an undeniable 
fact, that Turkey was reduced very low by 
recent events. On the one hand, the 
Pacha of Egypt had conquered from the 
Porte a large tract of territory; and on 
the other hand, Russia, on the invitation 
of the Porte, had occupied Constantinople 
for the preservation of Turkey. These 
two things were amply sufficient of them- 
selves, supposing no treaty whatever had 
followed, to place Turkey in a very differ- 
ent position from that which she had be- 
fore occupied. But when the Treaty of 
July came to be considered, the case was 
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still more palpable. He was extremely 
glad to find, that the Treaty of July was 
disapproved of by the noble Lord, and 
that the noble Lord had expressed himself 
strongly to that effect; but, he found in 
that expression a fuil justification for the 
Motion of his hon. and learned friend. 
Heunderstood that treaty to be merely offen- 
sive and defensive, and, if that view were 
correct, it would have the effect of placing 
England, with respect to Turkey, in case 
of war with Russia, in an entirely new 
position. Before that treaty, in case of a 
war with Russia, the Dardanelles were 
open to a British fleet, but under that 
treaty, the Dardanelles were barred, and 
the Russian ports in the Black Sea were 
secure against a British fleet. That was 
a most serious and injurious change. But 
if the French Minister was correct, it 
was a change that could not be permitted. 
According to the declaration of the Minis- 
ter of France, the Treaty of July between 
Russia and the Porte, was in direct oppo- 
sition to the laws of Europe, and was 
inimical to the maintenance of the peace 
of Europe. Information ought decidedly 
to be given on that point, in order that 
the House might judge of the actual posi- 
tion in which the question stood. He 
did not mean to say, that he had not 
confidence in his Majesty’s Government, 
but he was anxious to see the acknow- 
ledged policy of the Government supported 
by a strong expression on the part of that 
House. He wished to see that House 
come to such a vote as should induce the 
Government to take a sterner tone than 
that which it had hitherto taken, in speak- 
ing to Russia. He wished to see the Go- 
vernment, as Turkey had fallen, rely on 
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of Russia. A new, active, increasing, and 
vigorous Power had appeared, and the 
Government would not do its duty, if it 
did not raise up the Pacha of Egypt asa 
counterpoise against Russia in that quar- 
ter of the world. The present condition 
of affairs in the East was most injurious ; 
it had not the advantage of either peace 
or war, An expensive squadron was kept 
afloat, and yet that squadron was not eth- 
cient for the purposes of active operation. 
It would be better for France and England 
at once to adopt a vigorous course of pro- 
ceeding, and sustain the balance that was 
essential to the peace of Europe. He 
hoped that, under these circumstances, his 
hon, and learned friend would not press 
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his Motion to a division, as the noble Lord 
had felt it his duty to refuse the informa- 
tion ; and be satisfied by knowing that 
the Motion and the discussions must lead 
to beneficial effects. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
would have made a speech much more 
satisfactory to his mind, if the noble Lord 
had said, that acting on his own responsi- 
bility as a Minister of the Crown, he had 
thought it his duty to refuse the papers 
called for, without assigning any other 
reason for that refusal than, that in his 
opinion their production would be in- 
jurious to the public service. He wished 
the noble Lord had acted upon the princi- 
ple of the advice once given by Lord 
Mansfield to a military governor of one of 
our West-India Islands, who had to pro- 
nounce his judgment on some cases in his 
character of Chancellor of the Colony— 
“Give your decision,” said the noble 
Lord, “‘ but by no means trust yourself 
with explaining the reasons on which 
your decision is founded.” If the noble 
Lord had taken that advice, and had ab- 
stained from giving bis reasons for re- 
fusing the papers called for by the hon. 
and learned Member, he would have done 
much better than by making a speech. 
The noble Lord had complimented the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s speech as elo- 
quent, ingenious, and humorous; there 
was yet another epithet, that he might 
have bestowed upon it, for he might have 
called it an unanswered speech. Whether 
it was unanswerable or not he would not 
pretend to decide, but certainly it was 
left unanswered. The noble Lord said, it 
was not fair to call upon his Majesty’s 
Government to give the House informa- 
tion on these pending negotiations, and 
produce the last despatch, to see if it 
were properly answered. But what had 
been the course taken by the House? 
Had it pressed for information? He must 
say, that never had any representative 
body been left more in the dark than that 
House on foreign affairs, and never did 
one show more forbearance. Why, was it 
not notorious, that the knowledge, imper- 
fect as it was, which we had obtained of 
these important matters had been gleaned 
from debates in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, and from extracts from foreign 
newspapers? Was this a state in which 
to leave the representatives of the people 
of this country on matters in which the 
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country was so deeply interested? He 
would come to the reasons on which the 
noble Lord had grounded his refusal, and, 
certainly, he must say, that though he 
might not, under some circumstances, 
feel disposed to withhold his assent from 
the noble Lord’s refusal, had he assigned 
no reason for it beyond the fact, that he 
did not think it right to grant them; yet 
when he examined the reasons assigned 
by the noble Lord, he could, by no means, 
concur with him, that they were such 
as would justify the course be had taken. 
The noble Lord said, first, that in matters 
which were still pending, it would not be 
fair to Ministers to call upon them to pro- 
duce a copy of their last despatches; but, 
he would ask, was that a correct view of 
the case as it stood? Were they to wait 
for the required information till the whole 
affair should be finally settled? But if 
that were to be so, how long might they 
not have to wait before they could form 
their opinion as to what was going for- 
ward! The second objection of the noble 
Lord was, that such information could not 
be called for by the House without cast- 
ing blame on Ministers. This he must 
beg leave to deny. The Government 
called on the House to vote the Estimates 
for our military and maritime force: those 
Estimates had been already in great part 
voted, and, surely, it was not unreason- 
able to say, that the House might ask for 
some explanation as to our relations with 
other states, and the relations existing be- 
tween some of those states, as they might 
affect us, without meaning thereby to cast 
any blame on the Government. Could 
any intention to cast such blame be fairly 
implied from the very natural desire of 
that House to know how this country was 
situated with respect to the chance of that 
to us most important subject, a foreign 
European war? The noble Lord main- 
tained, that no papers ought to be given, 

because negotiations were still in progress. 

Bat the noble Lord, surely, could not sup- 
port that principle. Were the affairs of 
Holland and Belgium yet settled? And 
if they were not, what became of the rule, 
that no papers should be produced till 
the negotiations were at anend? [Viscount 
Palmerston: A treaty had been concluded 
in that case.] Yes, but had that treaty 
led to the final settlement of the question 
between those two states? And would 
the noble Lord say, or had he said, that 
the House should have no papers on that 
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subject until the whole matter should be 
finally arranged? Were the affairs of 
Portugal yet settled, or had there been 
any treaty signed in that case? And yet 
the noble Lord had not felt it his duty to 
withhold ample explanations, verbal and 
documentary. Did that, however, imply 
any degree of blame on the Government ? 
No, it only showed, that when affairs 
affecting our relations with other States 
were trembling in the balance, the repre- 
sentatives of the people should know the 
exact situation in which the country stood. 
The noble Lord’s third argument was one 
which, in his opinion, went far to destroy 
the validity of the two preceding. It was, 
that explanations had been already made 
to the Government, which had abated the 
fears entertained as to the objects of Russia. 
Why, if that were the case, should the 
knowledge of such gratifying information 
be withheld from that House? For see 
the situation in which that House was 
placed. It was in possession, no matter 
how, of the knowledge, that a certain 
treaty, injurious to England, had been 
formed between Russia and the Porte; 
upon that treaty the hon. and learned 
Member had ventured to put a certain 
construction; and then, said the noble 
Lord, ‘* Oh, you are mistaken ; the treaty, 
as appears by an explanation which the 
Government had had with Russia, is not 
of the character you assign to it.” But 
what was the character of the treaty the 
noble Lord did not explain, Surely, if 
anything could tend to increase the prob- 
abilities of peace, a point so heartily to 
be desired, it would be a knowledge of 
that explanation which had so happily 
removed the anxiety and apprehension of 
his Majesty’s Government. As the matter 
stood, the House had merely a knowledge 
of the measure which had excited the 
dissatisfaction and alarms of the noble 
Lord, and it was left to guess at the 
character of the satisfactory and soothing 
explanation. Surely, if the explanations 
were so satisfactory as to induce the noble 
Lord to dismiss from his mind all fear and 
apprehension as to the ultimate intentions 
of Russia, he must see, that it was his duty, 
as well in point of policy, as in point of 
form, to produce them. But then the 
noble Lord had a fourth reason against 
granting the information moved for. 
The noble Lord said, they were to attend 
to the acts of foreign Powers, and not to 
their treaties, That was a novel doctrine. 
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[Viscount Palmerston had not said, their 
treaties, but their language.] Well, their 
language. Now, that might be a very 
good reason why the angry correspond- 
ence should be withheld; but surely it 
was none why all knowledge of the peace- 
making explanation should be refused. 
If the House knew nothing of the treaty 
which had excited the anxiety and appre- 
hension of his Majesty’s Government, and 
an explanation had occurred with Russia 
which had allayed that anxiety and appre- 
hension, he would readily admit, that the 
treaty, the offensive document, ought not 
to be forthcoming. He would say, “ Do 
not rake up the dying embers of a dis- 
agreement which, however much it did 
threaten, now no longer exists.” But the 
present case was certainly the reverse. 
The House knew of the exciting cause ; 
and it was to be left to rankle, although 
an explanation had occurred which ought 
to render it innoxious. ‘* But then,” said 
the noble Lord, ‘‘ 1 think it very likely, 
that the Treaty of July may never come 
into operation.” Why, the same might 
be said of almost any offensive and defen- 
sive treaty. The noble Lord said, that a 
casus federis might arise, and certainly 
one might never arise; but if one did 
arise—if by any circumstances England 
should be at war with Russia—would not 
the Dardanelles, under this treaty, be 
closed against England? The treaty was 
not made to operate in peace, but in case 
of war; and if war should arise, why then 
the noble Lord would, doubtless, come 
forward in that House, and state, that the 
Dardanelles were closed, and that he (the 
noble Lord) had proved a false prophet. 
Such were the reasons which the noble 
Lord had given for refusing the informa- 
tion moved for by the hon. and learned 
Member. How far they were satisfactory 
it would be for the House to judge; but 
certainly to him they bore a different 
character from that intended by the noble 
Lord. At the same time, though the 
reasons were so futile, as the noble Lord, 
on his responsibility as a Minister, had 
stated to the House, that the information 
desired could not be granted without pre- 
judice to the public service, he would 
concede to the Minister that which he 
could not give up to the orator. He 


might think the noble Lord a very incon- 
clusive reasoner, but he would show that 
respect to his dictum as Minister, which 
he must withhold from his logic, 
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were the merits of the question before the 
House? What had been the real conduct 
of Russia with respect to interference for 
the preservation of Turkey? Upon that 
point the character of all subsequent 
proceedings depended. The noble Lord 
had declared, that he, as a Minister of 
the Crown, rejoiced that Russia had re- 
plied as that Power had done to the ap- 
plication of the Porte for assistance. The 
first declaration being made, it was useless 
for the noble Lord to complain of the 
consequences of Russian interposition. 
If the position of Europe were such, that 
in order to protect the independence and 
integrity of the Turkish empire, no other 
assistance could be given but that which 
Russia could afford, and if the noble 
Lord rejoiced that Russia was able to 
afford it, he might lament the virtual 
destruction of Turkish independence, but 
he had no right to accuse Russia as the 
cause ofit. Forthey might depend upon it, 
from the relative position in which Russia 
and Turkey stood towards each other,— 
after the recent war between those two 
Powers—after the condition to which 
Turkey was reduced by that war—after 
the long jealousy that had prevailed be- 
tween the two countries—that the occu- 
pation of Constantinople by Russian 
troops, even for a friendly object, sealed 
the fate of Turkey as an independent 
Power. Russia might withdraw her 
troops, as she had withdrawn them, in 
punctual fulfilment of her promises ; our 
Government might have perfect confidence 
in all the declarations of Russia; yet the 
fact of her having occupied Constanti- 
nople, even for the purpose of saving it, 
was as decisive a blow to Turkish inde- 
pendence, as if the flag of Russia now 
waved on the seraglio. But, said the 
noble Lord, the Government could not 
take any step for the preservation of 
Turkey; it did not receive any formal 
application from the Porte for assistance 
until the August or September; and a 
great battle was won by Ibrahim Pacha 
in July, What! were then his Majes- 
ty’s Government so ignorant of what was 
passing in the Levant, that they must 
wait for a formal application from the 
Porte, before tendering her either advice 
or assistance? When the noble Lord saw 
an ally of England falling into such great 
difficulties, and the maintenance of the 
independence of that ally was of such 
vast importance, was it necessary for the 
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noble Lord to have a certificate delivered 
in due form by an ambassador, before he 
could go to her assistance? No, no, that 
was not the reason. The noble Lord had 
given the true reason why no step was 
taken for the defence of Turkey. All the 
disposable fleet, the noble Lord said, was 
occupied : but how occupied? In block- 
ading the Tagus and the Scheldt. That 
was why assistance could not be given to 
Turkey, and that was what had made the 
noble Lord rejoice at the succour afforded 
to the Porte by Russia. The fleets of 
England were enforcing the blockade of 
our allies the Dutch, and maintaining 
neutrality—they of course practised non- 
interference—with our allies, the Portu- 
cuese, in the Tagus; and, therefore, the 
noble Lord was thankful to Russia for 
rescuing Turkey. That being the case, 
all the rest of the conduct of Russia was 
natural, and, indeed, almost necessary. 
The indemnity taken by Russia was 
moderate, and in accordance with reason, 
and not to be complained of with justice 
by the noble Lord. To crown the whole, 
when the crisis of the fate of the inde- 
pendence of Turkey had arrived, there 
was no British Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople. True there was one charged by 
his Majesty to fill that office, and to pro- 
tect the interests of England with the 
Porte; but winds were unfavourable, and 
bound him to the port of Naples. Al- 
though there was a British man-of-war in 
waiting, yet such had been the difficulties 
or the dangers to overcome, that the Am- 
bassador of his Majesty was six months 
in making his way to Constantinople. 
Such was the frightful danger of those 
terrific seas, and of that inhospitable 
climate, that though the very crisis of the 
fate of Turkey had arrived, still a British 
Ambassador, with a British man-of-war 
waiting his command, could not dare the 
dangers of the deep. In other times, 
indeed, far different scenes had been 
recorded— 
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“ Otium Divos rogat in patenti 
Prensus geo, simul atra nubes 
Condidit Lunam, neque certa fulgent 

Sidera nautis.” 


In the present case, however, the British 
Ambassador appeared to have prayed for 
the otzwm, before he encountered the 
danger. It might have been expected, 
that, since the days of Horace, the art of 
navigation had so far advanced, that it 
would have been possible for a British 
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Ambassador, on board a British man-of- 
war, in the extreme crisis, in the agony 
of a friendly empire to which that Ambas- 
sador was deputed, to have braved the 
risk, and made the extraordinary attempt 
to reach Constantinople, even in the win- 
ter. But, after all, the noble Lord had 
a triumphant answer to all objections. 
«« There exists,” says the noble Lord, “ the 
closest alliance between England and 
France.” He could but remark, that 
whenever the noble Lord was thrown into 
any difficulty as to any part of our foreign 
European policy, he at once found a ready 
means of escape, by congratulating the 
House upon the close alliance which ex- 
isted between this country and France. 
Doubtless, a friendly alliance with France 
was extremely desirable; but why was it 
always, upon all occasions, to be adverted 
to as a compensation for the loss of all 
other alliances? He was not aware, that 
the noble Lord would have thought it 
necessary to introduce any reference to 
the declarations of the French Ministers 
in the Chamber of Deputies, when dis- 
cussing the Treaties between Russia and 
the Porte. He should have thought, that 
the noble Lord would rather have dis- 
countenanced any allusion to foreign de- 
bates, and more especially to those mar- 
vellous contradictions of the Duc de 
Broglie, which astounded all Europe. 
But as he did not think the practice of 
either attacking or vindicating the minis- 
ters of another country for speeches deli- 
vered by them, was a practice to be 
encouraged, he should abstain from all 
further allusion to the matter. There 
might, however, be a peculiar reason in 
this case, for the allusion of the noble 
Lord to our intimate alliance with France. 
It was, probably, because that alliance was 
so intimate, that French example and 
French policy have controlled our proceed- 
ings with respect to Turkish independence. 
That might be, and most probably was, the 
real explanation of the course which the 
British Government had taken. How could 
France, with justice or honour, hold a 
high tone towards Russia with respect to 
the interference of Russia with Turkey ? 
Was it not—he would not say a noto- 
rious fact—but was it not the universal 
impression in all Europe—that [brahim 
Pacha was acting against the Sultan on a 
secret understanding with France? Was 
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it not the impression of all Europe, that 
the army of Ibrahim was, in all the prin- 
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cipal departments, officered and directed 
by French officers acting with the consent 
of France? Was that true, or was it 
not? He did not mean to say, that there 
was a formal and recognised alliance be- 
tween Ibrahim and France, but that 
France was sanctioning and encouraging 
the acts of Ibrahim, by means as effica- 
cious as if such an alliance had existed. 
If that were so, and if England felt her- 
self so bound by her intimate alliance with 
France, that her hands were tied up— 
that she was compelled to connive, at 
least, at an aggression upon Turkey, 
which France had directly encouraged— 
then we see in these circumstances reasons 
for the forbearance of England better—or 
at least more intelligible—than any that 
the noble Lord had stated. Could 
France refuse to Russia the right of 
occupying the dominions of the Porte 
after the course which she herself had 
taken with regard to Algiers? Did not 
France intend, without reference to Eng- 
land, or to Russia, or to the Porte, to take 
permanent occupation of Algiers? If 
France did intend that, contrary to the 
solemn declaration made by her sovereign, 
Louis Philippe, on his accession to the 
throne—if she did intend to appropriate 
to herself a possession of the Porte, which, 
though virtually independent, still ac- 
knowledged the superiority and_sove- 
reignty of the Porte,—and if France 
had also, either directly or indirectly, 
encouraged the Pacha in his attack on 
Turkey,—then Russia had a right to re- 
ject the remonstrances of France, and to 
protect Turkey in spite of France. If, 
too, Great Britain, was so intimately 
bound by her boasted alliance with 
France, as to be forced to support the 
policy of France, then, though the Mi- 
nisters did not avow it, he could under- 
stand why they were forced to leave to 
Russia the task of protecting Turkey from 
the irruption of Ibrahim. These were 
the grounds upon which, he thought, that 
we might have expected, and might have 
foreseen, from the interference of Russia, 
those consequences which had _ since 
ensued, Whether the treaties entered 
into were pregnant with future danger to 
this country or not, was a matter he 
shguld reserve for future discussion, if an 
opportunity was afforded him. For the 
present, he claimed the right to know 
what were our relations with Russia,— 
what were our relations with Turkey,-~ 
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what were the treaties which had been 
entered into between those two Powers 
which at first gave rise to serious appre- 
hensions on the part of this country,— 
which apprehensions, the noble Lord said, 
had been removed by subsequent expla- 
nations? This constituted a body of in- 
formation which the Representatives of 
the people of England, in the present 
state of foreign affairs, had a right to re- 
quire, and which the British Government 
ought to give by a formal and authorized 
communication to Parliament, instead of 
leaving the House of Commons entirely 
in the dark, or, at least, with no other 
means of acquiring knowledge, than those 
which might be imperfectly supplied by 
foreign newspapers, or the debates in 
foreign Chambers. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, the right 
hon. Baronet, while he had professed in 
the course of his speech an earnest desire 
that the good understanding which happi- 
ly existed between England and France 
should be continued, yet seemed at least 
to make it a matter of reproach that that 
subject should have been adverted to by 
his Majesty’s Government with pleasure. 
He held it to be matter of congratulation 
that two countries the most powerful, the 
most enlightened, and, he would add, the 
most liberal, were engaged in bonds of 
such close and intimate union, and thus 
affording the prospect of a continuance of 
that good feeling which promised not only 
peace and security to themselves and to 
Europe, but which promised generally to 
ensure the maintenance and support of 
liberal principles. The right hon. Baronet 
had introduced—he knew not why, ex- 
cept, indeed, for the sake of conveying 
reflections on the conduct of France—the 
question of the occupation of Algiers. In 
what situation Algiers might be placed he 
knew not, nor would he enter upon the 
question further than to state, that he be- 
lieved the possession of Algiers rested 
precisely in the same position as it did 
when the right hon. Baronet quitted office. 
Algiers and France stood in relation to 
each other precisely in the same position 
as they did prior to the late Ministers’ re- 
tiring. And without entering any further 
into the question, he would express his 
belief that, if there was any one nation in 
Europe to which the possession of Algiers 
would be less advantageous, and its aban- 
donment of greater benefit than another, 
that nation was France itself. Certain he 
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was, that the possession of that settlement 
by France was not injurious to the inter- 
ests of England, or the advancement of 
the civilization of Europe. Now, he was 
ready to admit to the right hon. Baronet 
(and he did not think that his noble friend 
meant to call the fact in question) the 
kind feeling which that House had uni- 
formly evinced upon all questions con- 
nected with our foreign policy. He was 
ready to admit, that this and other great 
political questions were surrounded with 
many difficulties upon their taking office; 
and those difficulties, he must say, were 
left them as a happy legacy by their pre- 
decessors. There were three great ques- 
tions to be disposed of ; namely, the dis- 
pute between Belgium and Holland—the 
affairs of Portugal—and the state of Tur- 
key. It was urged by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, that the state of affairs with respect 
to two of these countries was anything 
but satisfactory ; and yet that papers had 
been laid on the Table respecting them 
without giving or implying any offence to 
the Government by the motion. This 
might be true: it was, in fact, true. But 
did the right hon. Baronet recollect, that 
the speech of the hon. Member implied 
a censure on Ministers for their conduct 
on the occasion in question? ‘ Why,” 
said the hon. and learned Member, “ did 
not Ministers do this, and why did they 
not do that ?—why are we to be left in the 
dark by having these papers refused tous, 
when similar papers were granted to the 
House on former occasions?” But that 
hon. Member should bear in mind that 
the periods of the negotiation were differ- 
ent. The affairs between Belgium and 
Holland were not, it was true, settled at 
the period alluded to; but the negotia- 
tions had reached that point when it was 
proper that every necessary information 
should be laid before the House. Then, 
again, it was urged, that the affairs of 
Portugal were not settled when papers 
were laid before the House. This was 
certainly true. But how stood the fact ? 
We had shown hostility to Don Miguel. 
Nay, we had sent a hostile fleet to demand 
of him redress for the injuries inflicted on 
our trade and commerce in a time of peace, 
and, in order to justify this conduct, it was 
necessary to lay before the House the long 
series of injuries which we had to complain 
of. Both these events required the pro- 
duction of the papers which had been laid 
before the House. But, on the present 
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occasion, his noble friend’s argument was 
this:—There is nothing parallel in the 
case of Turkey to those other cases : here 
there has been no termination of negotia- 
tions ; on the contrary, they are still pend- 
ing, and in such a state as would not war- 
rant our laying these papers before the 
House. It had been urged, that if any 
angry discussions had taken place—if 
doubts and difficulties had arisen—if there 
had been crimination and recrimination 
on the one part and on the other, then it 
would be right to refuse the papers. But 
his noble friend’s case was this :—There 
had been strong objections taken, and re- 
monstrances made, and explanations had 
been given from time to time, which were 
more or less satisfactory, but which at 
length went so far as to remove a portion 
of the impressions under which those re- 
monstrances were made. Still, however, 
remonstrances were made, and the nego- 
tiations were, in fact, at this moment going 
on; and his noble friend felt, as a British 
Minister, that it would be injurious alike 
to the interests of the Crown and the 
country, if, pending those negotiations, 
the papers called for were to be laid be- 
fore the House. He went further, and, in 
conjunction with his colleagues, entreated 
the House to wait a little, and when the 
proper time came, all the information ne- 
cessary should be given. The right hon. 
Baronet had thought proper to go back 
to the question of interference or non- 
interference in the year 1831. The 
right hon. Baronet asked why it was, that 
Members should wait until they had a for- 
mal announcement from Turkey on the 
subject, knowing, as they must have 
known, the state of weakness to which 
that Power was reduced. It was true 
that Ministers did know her state of weak- 
ness, as well as the causes which led to it, 
although they were not at all responsible 
for either. But, said the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, why was it that Ministers, knowing 
to what she was reduced, did not send our 
fleets and armies out at once to her relief ? 
or, at least, why did they not tender their 
advice to the Sultan? Why was it that 
they had not an Ambassador at the Porte ? 
Could they plead that they were in want 
of the necessary information on the sub- 
ject? Why did they not advise and say 
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to the Sultan, “‘ We recommend you to 
come to terms with your powerful vassal be- 
fore he becomes too great for you?” He 
did not wish to meet the right hon. Ba- 
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ronet with a retort instead of an argument, 
or else he might tell him that there was a 
period, between 1828 and 1829, when 
advice at least might have been given to 
Turkey; he might tell him that, before 
the battle of Varna, and also before the 
signing of the treaty of Adrianople, a pe- 
riod during which we had no Ambassador 
at Constantinople, some friendly advice 
and assistance might have been available ; 
but none was given. It was the signing 
the treaty of Adrianople which weakened, 
if not destroyed, the independence of Tur- 
key. His Majesty’s Ministers might have 
erred in not giving advice or assistance to 
Turkey; but they were justified in not 
offering, if not compelled to offer, any re- 
sistance to the march of Ibrahim Pacha. 
He maintained that, in policy, we were not 
called upon to do so. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet might indulge as he pleased in 
throwing out insinuations as to the secret 
assistance afforded by France in foment- 
ing internal disturbances in Turkey; but 
he boldly asserted, that what stopped the 
progress of Mehemet Ali was the distinct 
declaration of France and England, that 
they would not permit the occupation of 
Constantinople by his troops. The right 
hon. Baronet argued, that his noble friend 
had conceded the whole question when he 
stated the difficulty which would have at- 
tended sending a British squadron to the 
Dardanelles. Now, what was the state 
of our affairs at that period? The right 
hon. Baronet seemed to think it a reproach 
to his Majesty’s Government that the na- 
val peace establishment of the country had 
been insufficient, at the time alluded to, 
to enable them to maintain three distinct 
operations. To those who complained that 
we had a squadron in the Downs, and an- 
other squadron at the mouth of the Tagus, 
it might well be a valid argument that we 
had not a fleet at the Dardanelles. But, 
at a period of profound peace, when we 
were on terms of perfect friendship with 
Russia, and reposed confidence in the as- 
surances of that power, his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not think it necessary, nor 
had they the means of sending distinct 
squadrons to the Downs, the Tagus, and 
the Dardanelles. ‘ But,” said the right 
hon. Baronet, “having permitted the 
Russian forces to take possession of Con- 
stantinople, you have no right to complain 
that Russia availed herself of the oppor- 
tunity to enter into a treaty with Turkey, 
securing to herself advantages which she 
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would not otherwise have enjoyed.” Now, 
if the treaty which Russia concluded with 
Turkey had been of the character sup- 
posed by the right hon. Baronet, his Ma- 
jesty’s Government would have had every 
right to complain. When they were act- 
ing in a spirit of perfect confidence towards 
an ally, that ally would have had no right 
to conclude a secret treaty—a treaty with- 
out their knowledge or concurrence—for 
the purpose of forwarding his own parti- 
cular purposes. If such an act had been 
committed, it would have been a great 
breach of faith, not at all discreditable to 
England, but highly discreditable to Rus- 
sia. But, although the treaty did not 
bear the character which the right hon. 
Baronet imputed to it, the British Govern- 
ment thought it right strongly to express 
their sense of the unsatisfactory nature of 
some of its provisions, and to require ex- 
planations concerning them. With respect 
to the Dardanelles, the explanations both 
from Russia and Turkey had gone far to 
remove the most powerful objection which 
was supposed to exist against the treaty, 
namely, that in time of war the Dardan- 
elles were to be shut against some na- 
tions, but open to others. Now they had 
the strongest assurances, both from Tur- 
key and from Russia, that in the passage 
of the Dardanelles no advantage was to 
be enjoyed by Russian armed vessels over 
the armed vessels of any other nation; and 
that, in time of war, the passage was to be 
absolutely closed against ships of war of 
all nations. The right hon. Baronet had 
spoken of the treaty as if it were one of- 
fensive and defensive between Russia and 
Turkey, and as if Turkey had bound her- 
self to close the Dardanelles whenever she 
should be required to do so by Russia. 
But what were in fact the terms of the 
treaty ?—That Russia and Turkey being 
in perfect amity, in time of peace the Dar- 
danelles were to remain free; but that, in 
time of war no armed vessel belonging 
either to Russia, orto any other power, 
should be allowed to pass. But what was 
gained by Russia in consequence of this 
arrangement ?—In time of war Turkey was 
bound by the treaty to close the Dardan- 
elles against the fleets of any and every 
nation. Before she concluded that treaty, 
Turkey possessed the power of closing the 
Dardanelles to both, or to either of two 
belligerents. By the treaty she was bound 
to close it to both belligerents. She was 
bound not to permit the vessels of other 
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nations to go up the Dardanelles: she was 
bound not to permit the vessels of Russia 
to come out of the Black Sea. He did 
not mean to say, that this provision might 
not be in some respects advantageous to 
Russia. In time of war it might tend to 
defend Russia from the attack of a hostile 
fleet. But the offensive supposition enter- 
tained in the first instance, that Russia 
was to call upon Turkey to close the Dar- 
danelles at pleasure against any other 
vessels but Russian, had been entirely 
done away by the explanations subse- 
quently given. The right hon. Baronet 
had asked, what his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had gained by acquiescing in the 
treaty ?—They had never acquiesced in it; 
they had stated their dissatisfaction with 
portions of it. It was in his (Mr. Stan- 
ley’s) power, but as a Minister, he felt that 
he ought not at present to do so, to detail 
the satisfactory explanations which had 
been received on the subject. The plain 
state of the case was this :—For the pur- 
pose of protecting Constantinople against 
Mehemet Ali, which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s supposition, were anxious to do, 
the Russian force being in readiness, en- 
tered Constantinople. Having afforded 
assistance to the Sultan, and England and 
France having combined in requiring Me- 
hemet Ali to proceed no further, Russia 
withdrew from Constantinople. In the 
meanwhile, however, she had concluded 
a treaty with Russia; and a portion of 
that treaty appearing to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to be very objectionable, remon- 
strances were made by this country and 
France, and explanations had been re- 
ceived which, though in a great measure 
satisfactory, were not wholly at an end, 
His noble friend, acknowledging the cour- 
tesy with which the House had hitherto 
treated his Majesty’s Government on this 
subject, expressed his confident persua- 
sion that the House would not take any 
step which might compromise the honour 
and dignity of the Government, and, 
therefore, would not call upon his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers for the premature dis- 
closure of a negotiation which had not yet 
been completed. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, with re- 
spect to the treaty of the 8th of July, the 
House must come to the conclusion that 
it was not satisfactory, else why refuse to 
produce it? At the time when the noble 
Lord was addressing the House on this 
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subject on a former occasion, a treaty had 
been secretly and surreptitiously entered 
into between Russia and Turkey, which it 
was found bore very hard upon the inter- 
ests of this country, and strongly in favour 
of Russia, the worst Power in Europe. 
It appeared to him that, if the treaty was 
in itself of a suspicious nature, no explan- 
ation of these two Powers ought to in- 
duce this country to sanction it. He 
thought that the papers called for ought 
to be laid on the Table, but if the noble 
Lord thought otherwise, he for one would 
not press for their production at present. 
If the Russian ships of war were to pass 
the Dardanelles to the exclusion of men 
of war of other nations, he should like to 
know what construction was to be put 
upon that ? 

Mr. Secretary Stanley rose to explain. 
It had been stated in the treaty, that no 
foreign ships of war were to be allowed to 
pass the Dardanelles, and upon inquiring 
whether Russian men of war were included 
in the words “ foreign ships of war,” the 
answer was decidedly the affirmative. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson proceeded— 
Where, he would ask, was Russia most 
vulnerable? Certainly in the Black Sea, the 
great resort of her ships of war. But, in the 
event of a war, in stepped Turkey, and said, 
“‘ We'll throw the shield of our mantle 
around you, and protect you where you 
are most vulnerable.” If it should be the 
case that the Dardanelles were now ren- 
dered impregnable by the aid of Russian 
engineers, would this not be of itself a vio- 
lation of the treaty? Would it not amount 
to an act of cowardice on the part of Rus- 
sia? But if this were so, if fortifications 
had been carried on on the land side, as 
well as on the Straits, it was impossible 
that any ship could pass without the per- 
mission of Russia. It was the duty of 
this country to guard itself against the 
domineering power of Russia, who was in 
fact aiming a vital blow at the existence of 
every Power in Europe. Nay, not content 
with this, she contemplated the overthrow 
of our possessions in the East. By her in- 
roads into Persia (inroads unopposed by 
us) she had obtained the keys of that em- 
pire, as she had recently obtained those of 
Turkey. The fact was, that the growing 
power and desire of dominion manifested 
ought long since to have been put a stop 
to; and it would have been put a stop to 
long ago, had England and France acted 
with the necessary firmness. With respect 
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to Ibraham Pacha, we might, he believed, 
by our fleets have prevented his invasion 
of Turkey; but as he had no positive in- 
formation upon this part of the case, he 
would not attempt to implicate Govern- 
ment upon slight grounds. There was 
one great difficulty under which a British 
House of Commons always laboured when 
they required information to be laid before 
them. If the negotiation were still pend- 
ing, they were told that the demand for 
information was premature, and would, if 
complied with, be subversive of all the 
objects which Ministers had in view. But 
if the negotiation were at an end, then 
they were told that all was over, and that 
it would be irritating and productive of 
unpleasant feeling to rip old matters up 
again. He wished to say one word or 
two, to which he begged the attention of 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It was a question of great im- 
portance, and one in which the feelings of 
all classes in this country were interested. 
He alluded to the case of Poland. He 
did not ask his Majesty’s Ministers to alter 
the policy they had pursued with respect 
to that persecuted and unhappy country 
beyond this. There were at present in 
these kingdoms numbers of those unfor- 
tunate patriots, who had been driven from 
their native soil by a Prince under whom 
they lived, under a treaty to which this 
country gave a guarantee. They were 
driven by persecution to insurrection and 
revolt, the treaty was violated and tram- 
pled upon, as were the unfortunate Poles 
who trusted to it. But this was not all; 
every attempt to extend relief to the suf- 
ferers in Poland was severely punished. 
It was but lately that an Ukase had been 
published in Russia, by which the father 
was prohibited from relieving the son, or 
the wife from assisting her husband or her 
child; so that this great and glorious band 
of freemen—men who had displayed cou- 
rage in the field and wisdom in the coun- 
cil, were made slaves at home, or driven 
exiles and wanderers abroad. It was for 
the national honour that his Majesty’s 
Government should take the case of these 
brave men into their consideration. He 
did not press for an answer at present to 
this appeal. He would only add that, as 
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strangers and as brave men in distress, 
they were entitled to the hospitality of the 
nation, and deserved whatever assistance 
we could afford to bestow upon them. 

Sir Edward Codrington said, that with 
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respect to the battle of Navarino, it was a 
mistake to suppose that that was the cause 
of the distress to which Turkey had been 
reduced. The Emperor of Russia was 
most anxious that the treaty agreed to 
by the other Powers should be entered 
into with Turkey, and had sent an express 
to his fleet on the subject instead of taking 
the circuitous route of London. The Rus- 
sian officers had their master’s orders to 
co-operate with him (Sir Edward Codring- 
ton) on this subject, as he was in posses- 
sion of all the necessary information. But, 
unfortunately, the change of Government 
at home prevented the treaty from being 
entered into; but if it had, then the other 
Powers would have compelled Russia to 
abide by it, and there would have been no 
war between Russia and Turkey. The 
armies of Russia, and not the fleets of that 
empire, had done injury by invading Con- 
stantinople. With respect to France, he 
could notagree with the right hon, Baronet, 
that France had shown a want of sincerity 
in her proceedings. It was a mistaken no- 
tion that France approved of the conduct 
of the French officers in the service of 
Mehemet Ali. 

The Amendment was negatived without 
a division. 

The House resolved into a Committee 
of Supply. 


SuppLty—Caprain Ross.] Mr. Cut- 
lar Fergusson rose to bring forward his mo- 
tion for 2 grant of 5,000/. to Captain 
Ross, in consideration of the services ren- 
dered by him to science, and the suffer- 
ings he endured in his expedition to dis- 
cover the north-west passage. He fully 
agreed with the hon. member for Oldham, 
that the public money ought not to be 
given away for mere asking. This he 
could assure the hon. Member should not 
be done in the case of Captain Ross, if 
the House should agree to this vote. No- 
thing had contributed more to raise the 
character of this country for naval enter- 
prise and skill than the efforts that had 
been made for the discovery of the north- 
west passage. The voyages of Franklin 
and Parry had placed the discovery more 
within reach than it ever had been before. 
Captain Ross certainly had not succeeded 
in the object of his expedition ; but the re- 
sult of his voyage was so far useful as to 
show clearly the direction in which a 
passage was not to be found. Captain 
Ross himself was unable to meet the ex- 
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penses of such an undertaking; but the 
necessary outlay of the expedition was 
supplied by the princely munificence of a 
merchant and citizen of London. Cap- 
tain Ross sailed in 1829, and was absent 
four years and a-half. He and his crew 
sustained hardships unexampled in the 
annals of the British marine. He ascer- 
tained that no passage was to be found 
as far as latitude 74. This was a most 
important point to be determined. It 
must be recollected, that Captain Frank- 
lin and Captain Parry had given it as 
their opinion that a passage was practic- 
able in a certain direction. This Captain 
Ross made trial of, and ascertained that 
a passage was not practicable through the 
inlet mentioned by these navigators. This 
discovery alone entitled Captain Ross to 
recompense from the public, because 
Franklin and Parry having stated that a 
passage might be found in this direction, 
it would be the duty of Government to 
send out an expedition to determine whe- 
ther such was the case or not. Captain 
Ross saved the public the expense of this 
expedition. Only one man of the crew 
had died from the commencement to the 
close of his arduous undertaking, though 
in a climate where the thermometer was 
occasionally ninety-two degrees below 
zero. This fact alone sufficiently proved 
the care and attention of Captain Ross to 
the health and comfort of his men. The 
hon. Member read a letter from Sir John 
Franklin to the nephew of Captain Ross, 
not knowing the address of the Captain 
himself, expressing his congratulations on 
the safe return of the Captain, and his 
perseverance and ability in the prosecu- 
tion of the object with which he set out. 
He ought to mention, that this was not 
the only service rendered by Captain Ross 
to the public, for, in 1818, he discovered 
in Baffin’s Bay a most valuable fishery, 
by which this country had since then been 
considerably enriched, as could be at- 
tested by several hon. Members of that 
House. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the following Resolution :—* That 
it is the opinion of this Committee, that a 
sum not exceeding 5,000/. be granted to 
his Majesty, in order to enable him to 
reward Captain Ross, of the royal navy, 
for the arduous and meritorious services 
performed by him in his ‘voyage to the 
Arctic Sea, in the promotion of science 
and maritime discovery.” 


Mr. Hutt had formerly presented a Pe- 
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tition on this subject, and it was one in 
which his constituents were deeply in- 
terested. He fully concurred in all that 
had been said by the hon. and learned 
Member as to the merits of Captain Ross. 
His country had drawn no less than 
2,000,000/. from the fishery discovered by 
him on the southern coast of Baffin’s Bay. 
Services of this kind were those that 
ought to be rewarded with pensions. He 
had as much dislike as most men to the 
Pension-list, but there were still some 
names which it gave him pleasure to see, 
and he would mention in particular that 
of Admiral Rodnev. 

Sir Robert Inglis regretted, that. he felt 
himself called upon to make any opposi- 
tion to a Motion of this kind, nor should 
he do so were it not that it involved a 
principle. He was not satisfied with the 
part taken by the Government in this 
business. If Captain Ross were in truth 
deserving of a reward it was the duty of 
Government to come forward and propose 
it. The Motion seemed, as it now stood, 
to be the act of a private individual. It 
was true, indeed, that the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) said that the Government 
concurred in the proposition; but in 
place of giving to the Crown the grace 
and favour of such a proposal, the noble 
Lord admitted a private individual in no 
way connected with the naval service, to 
bring it forward. This, however, might 
be considered a mere matter of form; but 
it involved an important principle. A 
person who wore the King’s uniform 
should not apply for reward through a 
private individual. He should expect 
his reward from the public at the recom- 
mendation of the Sovereign. During the 
whole time of his absence on this ex- 
pedition Captain Ross was receiving half- 
pay as Post Captain in the navy. He 
must, therefore, be considered as still in 
the public service. A Motion of this 
kind should not be thrown out to be 
scrambled for in the House. It should 
have been brought forward officially by 
one of his Majesty’s Ministers. The 
House had no means of knowing what 
were the merits of Captain Ross, or what 
he had done. Perhaps his right hon. 
friend (Sir James Graham), being at the 
head of the Admiralty, and having, of 
course, seen his papers, was the only 
person who could tell what he had done. 
Reference had been made to a voyage of 
Captain Ross in 1818. This voyage was 
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undertaken, not as a private speculator, 
but at the King’s expense. After that 
voyage, undertaken in company with 
Captain Parry, without consulting that 
officer or without his consent, Captain 
Ross announced that he had discovered 
certain mountains, to which he gave the 
name of the Croker mountains. Now 
the truth was, that such mountains did 
not exist, for Captain Parry subsequently 
sailed over these very mountains, at least 
over that part where they were said by 
Captain Ross to be situated. Captain 
Ross’s last visit was as much for the 
recovery of his own character as for the 
discovery of the North Pole. He had as 
yet to learn that Captain Ross had gone 
westwards by ten degrees, or to the north 
by five degrees, as far as Captain Parry; 
and as the latter had received no reward 
for his services, he could not see what 
especial claim the former had to a 
parliamentary grant. He should, there- 
fore, meet the Motion by a direct negative. 

Lord Althorp was inclined to believe 
that the hon. Baronet correctly explained 
the motives which induced Captain Ross 
to undertake his expedition, when he said 
it was for the recovery of his own reputa- 
tion, and it was owing to his Majesty’s 
Government entertaining that opinion that 
they had declined coming forward to pro- 
pose a grant for the purpose of rewarding 
him. It might then be asked why in 
such a case they had recommended the 
Crown to consent to the presental of Cap- 
tain Ross’s petition? To such a question, 
supposing it to be asked, he (Lord Al- 
thorp) would reply, that, considering the 
feeling of the country to be in favour of 
rewarding Captain Ross, his Majesty’s 
Ministers would have been acting a most 
ungracious part had they, by recommend- 
ing the Crown not to consent to the pre- 
senting of the Petition, prevented a 
discussion of the subject in the House of 
Commons. Although, however, he thought 
the Government would not have been jus- 
tified in recommending the grant to the 
House on the ground that the expedition 
was not undertaken by order of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, he was disposed as 
an individual Member of that House to 
say that, considering the feelings of the 
country, they would be perfectly justified 
in acceding to the Motion; and such 
being his opinion, he was prepared, in 
the result of a division, to give it his sup- 
port. 
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Sir Edward Codrington said, he would 
give his cordial support to the Motion. 

Mr. O'Connell thought, that the grant 
proposed was an exceedingly stingy one, 
and ought to have been much greater. 

Mr. Aaron Chapman was of opinion 
that in a commercial point of view Cap- 
tain Ross’s services were well worth the 
grant proposed. He regretted it was so 
small in amount. 

Mr. George Frederick Young thought, 
that the second person in command of 
the expedition was quite as much en- 
titled to reward as Captain Ross, and 
with a view of enabling his Majesty to 
bestow on him such reward, he begged to 
move as an Amendment that, instead of 
5,0002., a sum of 7,500/. be granted, on 
the understanding that the difference 
should be paid to Commander Ross. 

Sir Robert Peel wished the House 
clearly to ascertain the real grounds on 
which they were about, as he now believ- 
ed they were, to bestow a grant upon 
Captain Ross. Was it in consideration 
of his services, or out of respect for his 
character and admiration of that chival- 
rous spirit he was alleged to have mani- 
fested? If in consideration of his services, 
he thought they should have been pre- 
viously laid in detail before the House, so 
that they might know exactly what they 
were. On the other hand, if the vote 
was to be agreed to out of respect for 
the character of Captain Ross, and ad- 
miration of his chivalry, he feared there 
would be many equally strong claims for 
similar grants. He thought that the sea- 
men and others who had shared the 
dangers of the expedition with Captain 
Ross ought to have shared the reward, 
and in order to have clearly ascertained 
what those actual services were, he re- 
gretted much the hon. and learned Mem- 


ber had not moved for a Committee of 


Inquiry instead of at once proposing a 
grant of money. This would have re- 
lieved them from the dangerous precedent 
which he feared they were about establish- 
ing by adopting the course proposed 
by the hon. and learned Member. 

Sir James Graham said, that as an in- 
dividual Member of the House he would 
support the vote, and he would do so on 
the ground that every individual com- 
posing the expedition, with the single ex- 
ception of Captain Ross, had already been 
rewarded for their services by the Admi- 
ralty, To the seamen the Admiralty had 
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allotted double pay for the whole time 
they were employed; while every officer, 
with the single exception of Captain Ross, 
had received promotion in some shape or 
other. That the services of Captain Ross 
did not deserve to pass unrewarded, 
every one he thought, must admit; and 
as the Admiralty had no power to bestow 
such reward, he trusted the House would 
accede to the Motion. 

Mr. Aglionby thought it would be far 
preferable to refer the matter to a Select 
Committee. The House would then see 
for what services they were voting, and 
would regulate the amount of their vote 
accordingly. 

Sir Henry Hardinge agreed with the 
hon. and, learned Member, and, as an 
officer, considered that Captain Ross 
would be more honoured by having his 
case brought before a Committee than he 
would be by any vote or grant they might 
come to in his favour at that hour, (two 
o’clock in the morning). As to the men 
that served under the gallant Captain, 
they had only had their bare bargain ; and 
he would say in the name of the sailors 
in his Majesty’s service, that these seamen 
were as well entitled to be rewarded as 
Captain Ross himself. He thought that 
his hon. and learned friend who moved 
the Resolution, would do more justice to 
Captain Ross, and his officers and crew, 
by altering his Motion for a grant of 
5,000/. to one referring the matter to a 
Select Committee. He felt certain, that 
no Gentleman who might be on that 
Committee would alter the grant to a less 
sum than 5,000/. 

Lord Sandon begged the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to submit the case to 
a Select Committee, since in that way he 
would best consult the feelings of the 
gallant Captain. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that he 
should be extremely unwilling to resist 
the inclinations of the House. He was 
most anxious that the services of Captain 
Ross should be better understood by the 
House, though he thought that he had 
already fully explained to them the great 
services the gallant Captain had rendered 
to geographical science in solving one 
great question that had hitherto been un- 
decided. Under the present circum- 
stances he had no objection to withdraw his 
Motion in favour of a Committee, and he 
should, therefore, when the Speaker re- 
sumed the Chair, give notice of a Motion 
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for having the matter referred to a Select 
Committee. 

The House resumed; the Chairman 
reported progress, and obtained leave to 
sit again. 


Warwick Borough Bill. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 18, 1834. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a third time:—Sugar Duties. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of UxsrinGe, froma Dis- 
senting Congregations of Holyhead, for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath.—By the Marquess of LANSDOWNE 
and Lords DuruAM and WHARNCLIFFE, from Dissenting 
Congregations—for Relief to the Dissenters. 


Warwick Borovcu Bitt.] Lord 
Wynford presented a Petition from cer- 
tain electors of the borough of Warwick, 
against the Bill for preventing bribery and 
corruption in elections for that borough. 
They complained that the Bill proceeded 
on an unfair principle, inasmuch as only 
twenty-one cases of corruption had been 
proved, in a constituency of 1,300. They, 
therefore, prayed their Lordships that the 
Bill should not be allowed to pass into a 
law, and that they might be heard at the 
Bar of the House against it. He con- 
ceived that the prayer of the petition was 
just and reasonable, and ought to be at- 
tended to. 

The Earl of Durham could not agree 
with the noble and learned Lord in the 
opinion which he seemed to have formed 
on this subject. To understand the ques- 
tion rightly, it was absolutely necessary, 
that their Lordships should know what 
had taken place in the other House with 
reference to this borough. If the proceed- 
ings before the other House were ex- 
amined, it would appear very plainly, that 
the petitioners were not entitled to be 
heard at their Lordships’ Bar. The same 
parties who now petitioned the House, 
had previously been heard by the Com- 
mittee of the other House, having caused 
a petition to be presented for that pur- 
pose. Witnesses had been heard in sup- 
port of its allegations, and the Committee 
had reported, that they were guilty of such 
gross prevarication, that no reliance could 
be placed on their statements. They then 
demanded to be heard at the Bar of the 
other House; but their application was 
refused, and the Bill was carried almost 
unanimously. The question was, whether 
under these circumstances, an examination 
into the facts of the case should be insti- 
tuted before their Lordships, Were they 
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to run the risk of a sort of conflict with 
the House of Commons, and incur an ex- 
pense of 9,000/. or 10,0007. for the pur- 
pose of enabling individuals to prove 
before their Lordships, that which had 
already been proved by the evidence 
brought under the consideration of the 
House of Commons ? 

Lord Wynford said, the real question 
for their Lordships’ decision was, whether 
the petitioners, who complained of a griev- 
ance, were to be heard by counsel at their 
Lordships’ Bar or not? He would put it 
to every noble Lord in that House, whe- 
ther a Bill of this kind had ever been 
passed, without a previous inquiry having 
been instituted with respect to the alleged 
facts? He was certain, that the noble 
Earl could point out no precedent of the 
kind. The noble Earl had alluded to the 
possibility of a conflict arising between 
that House and the House of Commons, 
if their Lordships prosecuted the inquiry 
which the petition called for, No man 
could more anxiously wish than he did to 
avoid such a conflict; but certainly, he 
would not consent to do so at the expense 
of the honour and dignity of that House. 
Never had a case occurred of a borough 
disfranchised, or new electors added to its 
constituency, in which their Lordships 
had simply acted on the report of the 
other House of Parliament. It was their 
duty to see with their own eyes, and to 
decide by their own knowledge. Even in 
the case of Grampound, where it was 
found that every Magistrate in the place 
was corrupt, their Lordships did not pro- 
ceed merely on what had occurred in the 
other House. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde was of 
opinion, that the Reform Bill afforded to 
the noble and learned Lord a very suffi- 
cient precedent. Many boroughs were 
disfranchised by that Bill, but no inquiry 
took place at their Lordships’ Bar on the 
subject. He thought, with humble defer- 
ence to the noble and learned Lord, that 
they were justified in proceeding with this 
Bill, without hearing counsel or witnesses 
at the Bar. It should be borne in mind, 
that there never was a case in which peti- 
tioners came before their Lordships under 
circumstances similar to the present. In 


his opinion, it would be nothing more 
than an immense and unnecessary waste 
of time and money to hear the petitioners 
by counsel at the Bar. 

The Marquess of Salisbury wag sur- 
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prised to hear the Reform Bill quoted as 
a precedent on this occasion. The cases 
were entirely dissimilar. There was no- 
thing in the Reform Bill, which proceeded 
on public grounds, that could be adduced 
as a reason for depriving a body of elec- 
tors of their rights. Nothing, he con- 
ceived, could be more unjust, than to 
disfranchise a borough on account of the 
errors of a few electors. He would call 
on their Lordships to give the parties in- 
terested a-fair opportunity of being heard. 
He hoped that their Lordships would not 
depart from the precedent which had 
obtained in various other cases, when in- 
terference with the elective franchise of 
different boroughs became the subject of 
their Lordships’ proceedings. 

Lord Wynford wished the noble Earl 
to state on what day he meant to move 
the second reading of the Bill, because on 
that day he should move that the petition- 
ers be heard by counsel at the Bar. 

The Earl of Durham said, he did not 
wish that this question should be made 
merely a matter of debate between the 
noble and learned Lord and himself. He 
was anxious to know what course Ministers 
meant to pursue on this occasion; and 
the more especially, because this was the 
first of five or six Bills of a similar de- 
scription, which were coming up from the 
other House of Parliament. He might 
here be allowed to observe, that the pre- 
sent Bill was not brought in for the pur- 
pose of disfranchising a single individual. 
It only added to the existing body of 
electors, a class of persons who were resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood of the borough. 
In point of fact, the Bill did not disfran- 
chise any one person. The number of 
electors would be extended; but so far as 
the constitutional exercise of their right 
was concerned, it did not affect the old 
electors at all. He wished Ministers to 
declare what course of proceeding seemed 
to them to be most advisable? He wished 
also tc learn what the opinion of their 
Lordships was on this subject. Did the 
House intend to hear witnesses at the 
Bar? Did they intend to incur all this 
additional expense for the purpose of ob- 
taining that evidence orally, which at 
that moment was printed, and lying before 
them? Would they throw away 9,000/. 
or 10,0002. to arrive at that information 
which had been already afforded to them 
by the House of Commons? He objected 
to these parties being heard before the 
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House; but, if their Lordships determined 
to hear evidence, he, on his part, should 
be ready to make out a case that would 
clearly prove the necessity of proceeding 
with the second reading of the Bill. 

Earl Grey said, it was not his in- 
tention to enter into the question whether 
or not satisfactory evidence had been given 
with respect to the alleged bribery and 
corruption at the late Warwick election ; 
neither would he offer any opinion as to 
the means of correcting the evil complained 
of, whether by extending the franchise, or 
by adopting any other course. He should 
also abstain from any inquiry into the pre- 
cedents which might be drawn from the 
mode of proceeding that had been adopted 
in similar cases. The present was not a 
fitting opportunity for discussing those 
points. On the question which now im- 
mediately occupied their Lordships’ atten- 
tion, he could only say, that it was a 
matter of very grave and serious consider- 
ation to that House to reflect whether, in 
a case which must in a great degree be 
decided upon by them in their judicial 
capacity, they could proceed to punish 
individuals, without hearing them in their 
defence. This, he repeated, was a matter 
of very grave consideration. He would 
not at that moment give his opinion on 
the question ; but, he would state in his 
judicial capacity, what that opinion was, 
when the subject came regularly before 
them. He had thought it right to say so 
much on this point; but it was not for that 
purpose that he had risen. His noble friend 
had called on the members of that House to 
state their opinion, and more particularly 
in one part of his speech, he had called 
on his Majesty’s Ministers to state what 
course they meant to take. Now, he dis- 
claimed any particular feeling on the sub- 
ject; because he considered this question 
as coming judicially, and in no other 
manner, before their Lordships. He, 
therefore, felt no more interest in it than 
any other member of that House. It was 
not for him, as Minister, to point out any 
mode of proceeding which he might con- 
sider more or less expedient. As an indi- 
vidual member of that House, he should 
be ready to give his opinion at the proper 
time; but he did not feel that it formed 
any part of his official duty to make such 
a communication. 

The Earl of Durham, would not, after 


'what had fallen from his noble friend, 
| press the matter further, On former oc- 
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casions, however, when similar measures 
were before the House, Ministers had 
taken a very active part. Thus, in the 
case of East Retford, it was well known 
that the noble Duke then at the head of 
his Majesty’s Government, he might almost 
say, superintended the proceedings, and 
stated to the House what was the course 
which, in his opinion, it was most proper 
to adopt. He had, therefore, thought, 
that as a matter of form, his Majesty’s 
Government might offer some statement 
on this occasion. 


Judgments in Execution. 


Jupcments in Execution.] Lord 
Wynford moved the second reading of 
the English and Irish Judgments Bill. 

The Marquess of Westmeath thought 
the Bill vicious in principle, and that it 
ought not to be allowed to proceed further. 
He, perhaps, should be told, that the Bill 
gave no right to creditors which they did 
not at present possess. That might be the 
case; but still he maintained that the Bill 
would give encouragement to parties to 
obtain by sinister means what they might 
now obtain by a straightforward course, 
He believed that the provisions of the Bill 
were entirely unknown to the practitioners 
of the law in Dublin; and he put it to 
their Lordships, whether it would be wise, 
at a time when the question of the Repeal 
of the Union was agitated, to irritate these 
parties by an enactment which had the 
appearance of an attempt to deprive them 
unfairly of a portion of their practice, by 
transferring it to London? He thought 
the noble and learned Lord would do well 
to postpone the second reading of this 
Bill, until the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
was able to attend in his place. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde was fa- 
vourably disposed towards the Bill, because 
he believed, that it would have the effect 
of inducing persons of property to send 
their capital to Ireland, but he objected 
to the ex-post-facto character of the mea- 
sure. For instance, he believed that ex- 
isting creditors would, by the Bill before 
the House, have an advantage over their 
debtors, which, by the present law, they 
did not possess. He wished the Bill to 
be postponed, in order that the opinion of 
Irish lawyers might be had on it. 

Lord Wynford said, that the law in 
Ireland was the same as the law in Eng- 
land, and consequently English lawyers 
were as able as Irish lawyers to judge of 
the merits of the Bill, It would inflict 
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no hardship upon existing debtors—it 
would not make them pay more than they 
owed, but would in reality save them 
money by altering the process of proceed- 
ing. The Bill was well known in Ireland, 
and, under these circumstances, he saw no 
reason for postponing the second reading, 
The Bill was read a second time. 


nese sees s cee — 
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MINUTES.] Bills. Read a second time :—Consolidated Fund 
and Indemnity.—Read a third time :—Ministers Appoint- 
ment (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SHAw LEFEvRE, and Mr. 
Rice Trevor, from two Places,—for the Repeal of the 
Malt Tax.—By Sir GrorGe Grey, from Tregony and 
Cuby, for Extending the Jurisdiction of the Borough of 
Tregony over the Parishes of St. James’s and Cuby under 
the New Municipal Corporation Act.—By Mr. PALMER, 
from Theale, against any Measures likely to weaken the 
Efficiency of the Established Church.—By Lord SANDon, 
from Cheswardine, in favour of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Bill; and from Abbots Bromley, for the Repeal of the 
Sale of Beer Act.—-By Sir GEORGE STAUNTON and Messrs. 
SHAW LEFEVRE, WILLIAMS, BRISCOE, MILDMAY, 
Divert, BAINgs, and an HON. MEMBER, from a Number 
of Places, and Dissenting Congregations, for Relief to the 
Dissenters. 


Tea-Duties—AbdJsourNED DeEBate.] 
Mr. Robinson, who resumed the Debate 
on the Tea-duties, said, the subject con- 
tained in the Petitions was one of such 
great importance to the country as to 
justify a deviation from the usual course 
adopted by the House to avoid discussion 
on petitions. He begged to say, that he 
dissented from the inferences in both of 
the petitions. With regard to that from 
Hull, he would dispose of it without com- 
ment, because it was only signed by one 
person; but the petition from the City of 
London was of a very different character, 
and, in every respect, deserving of con- 
sideration, not only as regarded the re- 
spectability of those who had signed it, 
but also on account of the reasons which 
had been urged by the hon. member for 
London (Mr. Crawford) in support of its 
prayer. The petitioners prayed that, in- 
stead of the scale of duties which had been 
fixed upon tea by the Bill of last year, there 
should be one uniform rate of duty upon 
all sorts of tea. A great deal had been 


said as to the possibility of collecting the 
duties; and if that had been the only 
question, he should not have deemed it 
worthy of many observations; but it was 
a question affecting the consumers of tea, 
who were, in fact, the great mass of the 
community, Jf the House looked at all 
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articles of consumption upon which duties 
were levied, it would be found, that not 
one, excepting, perhaps, sugar, was in 
such general use as tea; they should, 
therefore, look at the subject as one in- 
volving the interest of the consumers. 
When his Majesty’s Government last year 
brought in the Bill to levy three rates of 
duty on tea, they consulted persons of 
eminence in the tea trade as to the best 
means of carrying such a proposition into 
effect, and, therefore, it was stated, rather 
prematurely by the right hon. member for 
Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) that the plan 
was impracticable. He believed, that be- 
fore the Government had decided upon 
adopting the present scale of duties, they 
had received information from persons 
connected with the tea trade from Liver- 
pool, Newcastle, Glasgow, and Hull, and 
after a very careful inquiry into the sub- 
ject, which was one of very considerable 
ditficulty, they had come to the conclu- 
sion, that the plan was practicable; and 
as its object was, to afford to the lower 
classes a good beverage at a moderate 
rate of duty, they had proposed the pre- 
sent scale of duties to the House, and the 
House had adopted it. He admitted, that 
it was introduced at a late period of the 
Session, and might, therefore, justly be 
considered as open to further discussion. 
Before saying anything on the arguments 
in favour of an equalized scale of duties, 
he must remark, that there was some 
fatality in all the fiscal regulations of this 
country, which by some untoward acci- 
dent led the House to levy a greater pro- 
portion of taxation upon the lower than 
upon the upper classes. He did not 
charge the House with a design to do that; 
on the contrary, he thought that a great 
deal of the present inequality of taxa- 
tion arose from accidental circumstances. | 
Would any Gentleman deny, that arated | 
scale of duties, charging a higher cuty 
upon the superior qualities of tea, was 
an act of justice? and would it be fair, 
that there should be a single rate of duty 
upon the finest and the coarsest qualities 
of tea? Unless it could be proved, that 
the collection of the revenue under the 
present Act was impracticable, he should 
not approve of one rate of duties for all 
teas. At the same time, he admitted, that 
there was great difficulty in distinguishing 
between the fine boheas and the coarse 
congous, which was a reason for equalizing 
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objection to have a mean taken between 
the present scale of duties upon congou 
and the proposed duty upon bohea, so 
that this difficulty might be avoided; but, 
he would propose, not that the duty on 
bohea should be raised, but that the duty 
on congou should be lowered, say, for in- 
stance, to Is. 9d., and that a higher rate 
of duty should be charged upon the other 
teas. Let the House see what was done by 


the Government, and what was proposed . 


to be done by the petitioners. The Govern- 
ment, seeing that it was not possible to 
collect an ad valorem duty upon tea after 
the exclusive sale had been taken out of 
the hands of the East-India Company, 
had recourse to a scale of duty, and fixed 
upon something like the relative value of 
tea. By the Government proposal, bohea 
paid a duty of nearly 200 per cent, whilst 
the fine teas did not pay more than 75 per 
cent on the price. This was manifestly 
unjust to the lower classes who principally 
consumed the low-price teas, adding to 
the existing inequality and injustice of 
taxation, and he would never consent to 
allow any addition to this injustice; on 
the contrary, they ought to go back toa 
rate of taxation proportionate to the price. 
It would be a manifest act of injustice to 
equalize the duty on all tea, and the 
adoption of such a course ought not to be 
tolerated by the House unless it could be 
shown, that it was impossible to collect 
the present proposed duties. He could 
not consent to have the duty on the finer 
descriptions of tea lowered to the rate of 
duties on tea of an inferior description. 
In stating this, he begged the House to 
understand, that he did not contend in 
favour of the scale of duties proposed by 
his Majesty’s Government, but in favour 
of the principle of a scale of duties such 
as that proposed by the Act of Parlia- 
ment, namely, that there should be low 
duties on the low-priced teas. If the 
duties were equalized on congou and 
bohea, all the difficulties would be re- 
moved. He believed, that the importers 
of tea were men beyond the reach of 
temptation, and would never be found 
guilty of defrauding the revenue. Be 
that as it might, it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to guard the revenue. He con- 
sidered that the present rate of duties 
should be tried, and, if applied to the 
quarter’s sale of the East-India House, 
it would be seen whether it was practica- 
ble to collect the duties proposed by his 
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Majesty’s Government. In his opinion 
the effect of equalizing the duty on tea 
would be to deprive the poor consumer of 
tea of the benefits of an open trade to 
China, and would confer advantage only 
upon the higher classes, who would get 
the high-priced teas at a much cheaper 
rate. He, therefore, trusted that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would well consider the 
subject before they altered the course 
which they had intimated their intention 
to adopt. He should have no objection 
to the appointment of a Committee to 
ascertain whether the proposed scale of 
duties was objectionable in its propor- 
tions, for, in his opinion, the pre- 
sent rate of duties on the inferior teas 
ought not to be more than Is. The con- 
sumption of this country amounted to 
31,000,000 Ibs.; that was, about 1} lb. 
to every individual annually. It was, 
therefore, a matter of great importance ; 
and he earnestly hoped, that Government 
would take pains to constitute a fair scale 
of duties. 

Mr. Lyall must assert with his hon. 
colleague (Mr. Crawford), that there would 
be some difficulty in relation to the duties 
on congou and bohea teas. He had in- 
quired particularly at the India House, of 
those persons under whose management 
the teas had been placed, and they uni- 
formly concurred in opinion, that the 
rated duties would lead to fraud and 
confusion, more especially from the diffi- 
culty of discriminating between the low- 
est quality of teas rated at the high duty, 
and the best quality of those rated at the 
low duty —between ordinary congous 
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and best bohea—the former being rated 
at 2s. 2d. per Ib., and the latter at Is. 6d. | 
It appeared from the sales at the India| 
House, that the tea dealers did not esti- | 
mate this difference in quality at more | 
than 1d. or 2d. per Ib.; that being the | 
difference of price at which they were sold 
under the present ad valorem duty. One 
singular effect, in consequence of the ap- 
plication of the proposed rated duties, 
would take place at the next sales of 
tea at the India House, when those duties 
would first come into operation. The pub- 
lic would then witness the extraordinary 
anomaly in commercial affairs of the bet- 
ter quality of the same article being sold 
simultaneously at a lower price than the 
inferior quality. This must be the case, 
as would be obvious to every tea dealer’s 
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of arithmetic. By the mode of classifica- 
tion which had lung prevailed at the India 
House, and hitherto never questioned by 
the trade, the upset prices of bohea at the 
Company’s next sale would be Is, 5d., 
and of congou Is. 7d.; adding to this the 
rated duties, it would be the interest of 
the buyer to give the highest price for the 
inferior tea, because there would be only 
2d. per |b. difference in the quality; but 
there would be 8d. per Ib. difference in 
the duty. He believed that great frauds 
would result from the proposed system. 
He found, that in the year 1832, the 
amount of bohea tea sold, paying a duty 
of ls. 6d., was 6,500,000Ibs.; but the 
whole amount of teas sold was above 
32,000,000Ibs. Therefore, it would be 
seen a very small quantity of the whole 
consumption consisted of bohea. Out of 
the whole, about 24,000,000 lbs. paid a 
duty of 2s. 2d.,7.e. about three-fourths 
of the whole; so that the revenue derived 
but little from the teas which paid a duty 
of ls. 6d. In his opinion, however, if 
the proposed scale were persisted in, 
almost all teas would soon pay duty as 
boheas. He thought, too, that it would 
be very unjust to the East-India Com- 
pany, as they had, at present, a stock of 
70,000,000 lbs. in their hands. If the ad 
valorem duty was not suffered to exist 
until that stock was exhausted, it was 
plain that an alteration would produce a 
diminution in price, which would occa- 
sion a considerable loss upon the whole 
quantity. 

Mr. Hawes had taken some pains to in- 
form himself on the proportional qualities 
of tea sold in the retail and wholesale 
line; the result was, that he thought the 
consumption of congou tea exceeded the 
consumption of the cheap teas. The 
annual importation of teas was nearly 
33,000,000 lbs., of which 21,000,000 Ibs. 
were congou; so that two-thirds of the 
revenue were yielded by the latter. He 
found, that in Birmingham and in Man- 
chester one chest of bohea was consumed, 
while there were nine of congou; in Ply- 
mouth and Devonport, the ratio was one 
chest of bohea to fourteen of congou. 
That information he had not from one but 
from many tea-dealers. He would direct 
the attention of the members for Ireland to 
the fact, that one chest of bohea was only 
imported into that kingdom for seven of 
congou. In America, the scale of duties 
was varied, while in France it was fixed; 
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in the former country the highest duty 
was ls.; and the consequence was, the in- 
creased importation of bad teas. Some 
time past, a ship laden with tea was sent 
back from France to America because of 
the too inferior quality of the article. He 
would call the attention of the House 
to what had occurred in the year 1830, 
on the Sugar-duties, as it might apply 
to the present subject. Great objection 
had been taken by Members who sat on 
that side of the House, to the mode in 
which the quality of sugar was ascer- 
tained, yet they took a better mode then 
than they did with respect to tea. Now, 
they only judged of it by the opinion of 
an inspector; but the sugar was estimated 
by its value in the open market. The hon. 
Member had shown, that the great con- 
sumption of tea was in congou, and he 
was satisfied the Ministers must give up 
their present plan, by which that descrip- 
tion of tea was so heavily taxed. 

Mr. Hume considered, that every article 
admitted into the kingdom, if taxed at all, 
should be subjected to an ad valorem duty. 
If the suggestion now made was adopted, 
the Government would act most unwisely. 
Ifa man desired to consume an inferior 
article, that was no reason why he should 
be obliged to pay the same duty as for 
a superior article. The hon. member for 
Southwark had very fairly stated, that 
congou was the great article of con- 
sumption, and that the great bulk of the 
duty would fall upon it. That was a 
reason why the scale should be revised ; 
but not why itshould be done away. The 
price of tea could not be ascertained 
merely by the quantity of each description 
sold. The hon. member for London had 
stated, that the difference of price between 
bohea and congou was from 2d. to 2$d. 
per Ib, Let the House look to the price 
these teas had borne in the United States 
for a period of ten years. From the year 
1820 to 1829, they were the same price 
within a penny. In America, too, the 
differential duties had existed for a period 
of forty years, and no difficulty had been 
found in the mode of collection. In the 
United States, there had been no less than 
five different rates of duty; and if they had 
found it necessary to remodel these duties, 
some change would have taken place, but 
that had not been the case. The system 
had been found to work extremely well 
there, and he considered, therefore, that 
teas should pay a duty in proportion to 
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their value; but that the scale should be 
revised. When the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite brought in the Bill last year, he 
(Mr. Hume) then said, he doubted the 
correctness of the scale of duties; but the 
Bill passed too rapidly through the House 
to be properly considered. He, however, 
contended, that the principle was right, 
and one which the Government ought to 
try. He would fix the scale according to 
the prime cost in China, because, when 
the trade was thrown open, the prices here 
would be regulated by those in China. It 
was true, that there might be some diffi- 
culty ; but it could be got over by the same 
means as were adopted by the East-India 
Company, as well as in America and other 
countries. He knew it was impossible to 
prevent frauds altogether; but after the 
experience of forty years in America, by 
men who were very anxious upon every 
occasion to evade duties, he was confident 
the plan was practicable. He hoped, 
therefore, that the scale of duties would 
again be considered, either by the Govern- 
ment, or by a Committee ; but that, at all 
events, the principle would be persevered 
in. With regard to what took place 
abroad, the House could scarcely be guided 
by it. It was true, that in France there 
was one uniform rate of duty, and tea 
worth 3s. a pound paid no more duty 
than that worth 6d. In the Netherlands, 
there were only two discriminating duties. 
They imported bohea, congon, and sou- 
chong, and the only duties were 1}d. on 
black, and 24d. on green. The object of 
evasion was there so trifling, that it was 
not worth while resorting to it. He wished 
to see the principle adopted in this case 
extended to all articles of consumption, in 
order that the people should only pay 
duties in proportion to the quality and 
value of those articles. 

Sir George Staunton said, that having 
been so long connected with the tea-trade, 
he could not allow this opportunity to pass 
without making some observations. He 
regretted, that it had been thought neces- 
sary to abandon the plan of ad valorem 
duties, as he thought it the most fair mode 
of assessing the duty, with perfect equality, 
in proportion to the qualities of the teas. 
But it having been found necessary to 
abandon this plan, he conceived, that there 
was no intermediate step whatever between 
this and the plan of a uniform scale of 
duties. The only argument that had been 
adduced in favour of a rated duty was the 
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example of America; but there the duty 
was very small, in fact insignificant, and 
could not be compared to the large duties 
levied in this country; and there was no 
temptation for smuggling in America. 
He must also observe, that the chief con- 
sumption in America was of green tea, 
which admitted of some distinction; but, 
in the black teas, which were chiefly 
consumed in this country, no such dis- 
tinctions existed. He was afraid, they 
were misled by the terms by which black 
teas were generally known in this country. 
They were called congous, bohea, and 
souchong ; but these names were not given 
them by the Chinese, who merely described 
their teas as inferior, middling, and supe- 
rior. All the black teas imported into 
this country, with a very small exception, 
were produced from the same plant, and 
in the same part of China, in what was 
called the bohea district. The term 
“* bohea” was formerly given in this coun- 
try to all descriptions of black tea, as might 
be seen on reference to one of the numbers 
of the Spectator, where it was spoken of as 
of the highest quality of black tea. The 
literal meaning of the term ‘ congou” in 
the Chinese was ‘prepared or manu- 
factured,” and the meaning of “ souchong” 
was ‘‘selected.” Therefore, in fact, there 
was no possibility of separating these kinds 
of tea into three distinct classes. There 
was no article of consumption more 
liable to adulteration than tea; and he 
need not point out to the House, that the 
people of China were perfect adepts at 
practising frauds of this description. An 
experiment of the capacity of the brokers 
of this country in distinguishing teas was 
mentioned yesterday. He did not rely 
upon this experiment, when he had him- 
self seen so many instances in China, of 
persons of great knowledge of teas deceived 
by the people of that country. Looking 
at the difficulty of collecting the revenue, 
and also the still greater difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing teas, he could not conceive 
any mode more safe and satisfactory than 
an equalized and uniform scale of duties. 
Mr. Grote said, this question was evi- 
dently one of fact only, for throughout 
all the debate, the speakers had agreed 
in principle. From inquiries which he 
had made among persons connected with 
the trade, he had found, that there was a 
great proportion of congou sent from 
London to Ireland and Scotland, where 
scarcely any bohea at all was consumed, 
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The proportion was something like twenty 
to one. It also appeared, that not only 
did the lower classes consume a great deal 
of congou, but of twankay also, and the 
better sort of teas. ‘The quantity, indeed, 
of the latter was very nearly equal to, if 
not greater than that of the former. It ap- 
peared to him, that the opinion of persons 
engaged in the trade ought to be regarded ; 
and he saw no reason why any information 
which they furnished should be mistrusted. 
The honest trader could have no dbject in 
view, but to prevent that fraudulent system 
which was expected to result from the pro- 
posed scale of duties. In China, there 
would not be the least difficulty in pro- 
curing a fraudulent kind of bohea; and 
he was informed, that in anticipation of 
the new scale, commissions were actually 
sent out to China of that kind. Another 
great evil was this, that if once the frau- 
dulent practice was to get a footing, it 
would be difficult to eradicate it. The 
great difficulty was, to distinguish bohea 
from congou. With respect to the ap- 
pointment of inspectors, an indulgent one 
might draw the whole trade of tea to a 
certain part of the country, while a 
rigorous one would drive it away. This 
would greatly inconvenience not only his 
Majesty’s Government, but all those who 
were disposed to act fairly and honestly. 
In the alteration of the present mode of 
levying the duties on tea, no scale ought 
to be acted upon which could not be 
shown, not only to be thoroughly prac- 
ticable, but better than the present scale. 
As the scale proposed by his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters would not have the beneficial ef- 
fects contemplated, the appointment of 
a Committee was probably the best mode 
of arriving at a sound judgment upon the 
subject. 

Mr. Buckingham said: When the Tea 
Duties Act of the last Session was 
passing through the House of Commons, 
I was one of the first among its Mem- 
bers who ventured to predict, that the 
scale by which these duties were to be 
levied, would be found unjust and im- 
practicable. The opinion was then, I 
know, disregarded; but the discussion of 
yesterday and to-day, springing out of the 
petitions that have been presented, prove 
too clearly that it would have been well for 
his Majesty’s Ministers, if they had then 
given attention to that opinion, On that 
occasion, I remember well, that the right 
hon, the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr, 
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Spring Rice), assumed great credit to the 
Government, for having, on changing the 
modeoflevyingthedutiesfrom anad valorem 
to a fixed rate, paid such attention to the 
interests of the humbler classes, as to re- 
ducethe duty on tea, by that change, from 
ninety-six to eighty per cent. I under- 
took to show, however, that directly the 
reverse of this would happen, and that, in- 
stead of any decrease, the change would 
absolutely produce a large increase of duty, 
as compared with price; and so accurate 
was this calculation, as opposed to that of 
the right hon. the Secretary tothe Treasury, 
that we have now the admission of the 
petitioners, as well as of the speakers on 
both sides of the House, that the new 
scale of Tea-duties, while it will reduce the 
rate of duty on the higher-priced teas, or 
those consumed by the most wealthy, from 
100 to seventy-five per cent ad valorem, 
and lighten the tax to the rich by twenty- 
five per cent, will actually increase the 
duty on the lower-priced teas, or those 
consumed only by the poorer classes, from 
ninety-six to 200 per cent. ad valorem ; 
far exceeding, therefore, in the difference 
between the two extremes, any thing [ had 
ventured to predict, though that predic- 
tion, moderate as it was, was disregarded 
because of itssupposed extravagance. The 
Ministers and the country must now see 
their error; and fortunately it is not yet 
too late to retrieve it. Hitherto, the duty 
has been ninety-six per cent on the selling 
price of the coarser teas, and 100 percent 
on the selling price of the finer teas; 
and the place of sale being exclusively 
confined to the India House, in London, 
the collection has been extremely easy. 
It is now intended to change this simple 
ad valorem duty into a rated one, and to 
place a tax ofa certain amount per pound, 
instead of determining that tax as hereto- 
fore by the value. The new duty is to be 
1s. 6d. per pound on all bohea teas, 2s. 2d. 
per pound on all Congou teas, and 3s. per 
pound on all teas of the finer kinds, not in- 
cluded in these two classes. The defence 
set up for this classification is, that it is 
founded on the principle of an ad-valorem 
duty, and puts the higher tax on the more 
costly article, for the sake of lightening 
the burthen to the poor. This defence 
is, however, not merely fallacious, but 
absolutely false, as directly the reverse is 
produced by the new system. For in- 
stance, the price of the coarser kind of 
bohea being, at such of the continental 
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ports as enjoy a free trade in that article, 
9d. per pound, and the duty affixed to 
it by the new scale 1s. 6d., the rate of duty 
is just 200 per cent on the value. On 
the other hand, the most costly of the finer 
teas being at the free trade price of 4s. per 
pound, and the duty affixed to it by the 
new scale being 3s., the rate of duty is 
only seventy-five per cent onthe value, thus 
placing heavier burthens on the poor, who 
are too heavily laden already, and at the 
same time lightening the burthen to the 
rich, who are the best able to bear it. One 
most powerful objection, then, to such a 
classification of duties as this, is its posi- 
tive injustice ; to which might, perhaps, 
be added another, namely, the cruelty 
and impolicy of taxing any article of food 
at all; and tea, by the universality of its 
consumption, has become as much a neces- 
sary of life as almost any other article, 
save bread alone, and the privation of it 
would be felt in an extreme degree by all 
classes. It is admitted as a maxim of 
sound policy, that men should contribute 
to the support of the State in proportion 
to their respective means of wealth, as the 
fairest and most unexceptionable standard. 
But it is mortifying to observe, that when 
any tax is about to be taken off, or new 
one about to be put on, this principle is 
violated in the most flagrant manner. 
The House-tax, and the Duties on Tea, 
are both cases in point. The former, if 
fairly and equitably assessed, as a certain 
per-centage on the actual cost or value of 
the House, comes the nearest to a Pro- 
perty-tax of almost any that could be de- 
vised ; for it may be admitted as a general 
rule, that as men increase in wealth, they 
enlarge and adorn their dwellings: and 
the difference is extreme between the 
humblest cottage of the peasant, which 
might be built for 10/., and the lordly 
mansions of the nobility, which could not 
be built and completed for less than one 
hundred thousand times as much as the 
humble dwelling of the peasant. That 
tax, however, one of the fairest and most 
just, if apportioned according to actual 
cost and value, is to be taken off, and the 
rich will be chiefly relieved by it; while the 
new duties on tea are to be so shaped as to 
produce three millions and a-half, or four 
millions of annual revenue, the chief 
burthens of which will fall most heavily on 
the poor. The poor man, who has 502, 
a-year, consumes, we will suppose, a pound 
of tea per month; and, in so doing, he pays 
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18s, in the year as his share of the four 
millions of taxes raisedontea. The noble 
peer, with an income of 50,000/. a-year, 
will not consume more than two pounds of 
tea per month; and, in so doing, he will 
contribute 72s. in the year, as his share of 
the same tax raised on tea. Surely, every 
one must see, that if the principle of taxing 
men in proportion to their means of wealth, 
were strictly adhered to, the noble Lord, 
with his income of 50,0002. a-year, ought 
to pay duty on one thousand times as 
much tea per annum, as his poorer neigh- 
bour, at 50/. a-year; for then, and then 
only, would their respective contributions 
to the Exchequer be in exact relation to 
their power of payment: and whether the 
mechanic of 50/. a-year could spare 18s. 
ora peer of 50,000/. a-year, spare 72s. 
with the least inconvenience, as their re- 
spective contributions to the State, it would 
not be difficult to judge; nor, if there be 
truth in figures, and arithmetic is not 
wholly a delusion, can these propositions 
be denied or refuted. In addition, how- 
ever, to these theoretical objections to the 
new scale of duties on tea, there is this 
great practical objection, that all men con- 
versant with the subject, declare it abso- 
lutely impossible to determine the differ- 
ence between the better sorts of bohea, and 
the inferior sorts of congou, which approach 
each other so nearly as to baffle the skill 
of the most experienced, to separate the 
one from the other. Who does not see, 
then, in an instant, that this difficulty and 
uncertainty will open the door to all 
manner of frauds ?—that the temptation to 
enter congous as boheas, for the sake of 
avoiding the higher duty, will be irresist- 
ible; fortified, as the committer of the fraud 
will be, with the conviction that he cannot 
be detected, and thatif he keeps hiscounsel, 
his dishonesty can never be exposed? This 
would be the case, even now; but a year 
or two hence, when the skilful and in- 
genious Chinese will have been apprized 
of the advantages of preparing the several 
kinds of teas, on purpose to deceive the 
inspectors here, all the teas imported for 
general consumption will be brought to 
England under the lower class denomina- 
tions, for the sake of profiting by the lower 
duty; and dishonesty in dealing, and 
frauds upon the revenue, will thus be en- 
gendered and encouraged by our own im- 
prudent legislation. If we add to this, the 
consideration, that the importation of tea 
is no longer to be confined to the port of 
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London, that each outport will have to be 
provided with its own inspector, with whom 
alone will rest, without appeal, the decision 
of which is congou, and which is bohea ;— 
if we consider, that on the cargo of a large 
ship, in which, for many reasons, it will 
be for some time advantageous to import 
the tea, a difference of the duty between 
bohea and congou would amount to 
10,000/., all of which might be saved 
by the mere decision of the inspector, 
on so uncertain a standard as shade of 
colour — peculiarity of flavour—or even 
still more capricious tests of taste,— 
it must be admited, that greater temp- 
tations to fraud can hardly be conceived. 
This scale of the Government is clearly 
impracticable, and must be abandoned. 
Let us see, however, what remedy the 
merchants of the city of London propose. 
They recommend the abandonment of the 
highest and the lowest duty; and the re- 
tention of the middle one only, of 2s. 2d. 
on the pound, for every description of tea, 
so as to form one uniform rate of charge 
on all, This, no doubt, has simplicity in 
its favour, and as far as the saving of 
trouble, and preventing fraud can recom- 
mend it, it is deserving of attention. But 
surely the House of Commons will never 
countenance any thing so unjust, as that 
the tea for the poor man’s family, the 
original cost of which is 9d. per |b., shall 
be taxed at three times its value, or 300 
per cent., by the duty of 2s. 2d.; while 
the tea for the rich man’s family, the 
original cost of which is 7s. per Ib., shall 
be taxed at only one-third its value, or 33 
per cent. by the same duty of 2s. 2d. If 
it sanctions such a scale as this, it will 
belie all its professions of a regard to the 
interests of the poor ; it will contradict all 
its admiration of the true theory of taxa- 
tion, that the contributions made to the 
revenue should be in proportion to the 
means of those who contribute; and it 
will bring down upon it the deserved con- 
demnation of the country. The only pub- 
lic objects we should have in view in the 
contemplated change should be, to secure 
the full amount of the revenue which we 
may think fit to derive from this source, 
from all diminution by fraud ; to make the 
duty proportioned to the value of the 
article on which it is imposed; and to offer 
no temptation either to the smuggler or to 
the dishonest dealer. To combine these 
objects, then, I will venture to suggest a 
plan, which differs both from that of the 
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Government, and that of the London 
merchants, confident that, upon examina- 
tion, it will be found to combine all the 
advantages of both, while it will possess 
the defects of neither. It is this:—* 1. 
That the importation of tea from China 
should be confined to those ports only 
which will undertake to provide bonded 
warehouses for its reception ; and where- 
ever the population is considerable, and 
the ships numerous, the means of erecting 
such warehouses can be easily obtained.— 
2. That at such ports all teas imported 
should be landed and lodged in these 
bonded warehouses only.-—3. That peri- 
odical sales of such teas as the importers 
choose to draw from the bonded ware- 
houses should be made by public auction 
once a month, on some fixed day, under 
the superintendance of the Customs, and 
the duty being ad valorem, whether fifty, 
or seventy-five, or one hundred per cent. 
on the actual price produced at the sale, 
would be payable by the purchaser at the 
time of his withdrawing his teas from the 
warehouse.” This is a mode by which all 
uncertainty as to classes and qualities 
would be obviated ; by which all tempta- 
tion to fraud would be shut out, nay, 
rendered impossible ; and by which, at the 
same time, these two vast advantages 
would be united ;—that the revenue would 


be collected with the greatest certainty | 


and the least expence ; and each descrip- 
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lation of the three countries is estimated 
at twenty-five millions of persons, this 
makes an average consumption of about 
one pound and a-quarter of tea per head 
per annum. Every one must admit this 
to be a miserable pittance, compared with 
what would be consumed, were it not that 
the high price, and the high duty, combine 
to make it so dear, that even the most 
respectable families are niggardly and 
parsimonious in the careful doling out of 
tea, though profuse in every thing else 
because of its high price, while thousands 
are debarred the use of it at all because 
it is beyond their means of purchase. If, 
then, by a reduction of the ad-valorem 
duty from 100 to 75 or 50 per cent, the 
consumption could be doubled in quantity, 
as well as augmented in the better quali- 
ties at the same time—and there are really 
no persons who would not drink either 
more, or better tea, if the price were 
greatly reduced — what would be the 
effect? Undoubtedly this, that twice the 
number of British ships would be employed 
in importing the tea from China, a change 
which would give more relief to our ship- 
ping interests “than any other single mea- 
sure that could be named; and “that for 
every additional cargo of tea imported 
from China, an additional cargo of British 
manufactures would go out to be con- 
sumed among the millions of that country, 
instead of the opium cultivated under the 








tion of tea bearing an ad-valorem duty | monopoly of the India Company, and the 
according to its price, the consumers of | silver drained from the revenues of Bengal, 
the costly tea would pay the heavy duty, | which have hitherto been the materials 
the drinkers of the middle qualities would | | with which the teas have been paid for at 
pay the moderate impost, and the pur-| Canton. Our manufacturers would there- 
chasers of the cheapest tea would be most | fore receive as great an advantage from 
lightly taxed of all. As to the practica- | the augmented consumption of tea, by the 
bility of its working well, we have the ex- | | demand for their productions in exchange 
perience of upwards of a century in its | as the shipping interest would be bene- 
favour ; this being the manner in which the | fitted by the increased employment of 
duties on tea have been collected during | their tonnage for its conveyance; and, 
that space of time—with constant com- | | | therefore, in every point of view in which 
mendation of its simplicity, certainty, and | it can be ‘regarded, this end is worthy the 
economy. There is one consideration of | attention of his Majesty’s Ministers. With 
this great question, however, which ban! | these views, Sir, I beg to urge upon their 
been wholly overlooked, both by the Go- | attention the propriety of Telinquishing 


vernment and the House of Commons, 
though it is, perhaps, the most important 
of all. It is that of seeking how we could 
augment the consumption of tea beyond 
its present quantity. Now, what is the 
actual state of the case? At the present 
moment, the consumption of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, is thirty- three mil- 


their own cumbrous and impracticable 
plan, and at the same time of rejecting 
the more simple, but still more unjust 
plan, proposed to them by the city of 
London; and either themselves to re- 
consider the subject, with a view to some 
revision emanating from their own hands, 
or if that be difficult or disagreeable, to 








lions of pounds weight, and as the popu-| confide the new arrangement “to a Select 
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Committee of competent persons, before 
whom the details may be discussed, and 
some general measure founded thereon, 
which shall give satisfaction to the coun- 
try, and combine all the advantages of 
simplicity, practicability, and, above all, of 
fairness and justice to every class engaged 
either in the importation, sale, or con- 
sumption, of this wholesome and agreeable 
article of almost universal use. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson thought it was 
not quite fair to discuss the subject of 
Tea-duties on the presentation of a peti- 
tion, but as so many Gentlemen had 
thought fit to do so, he must say some- 
thing on the subject. The hon. Member 
who had just sat down, had suggested a 
plan which he could assure that hon. Gen- 
tleman was not a novelty, for it had been 
maturely considered by the Government. 
The hon. Member had a perfect right to 
consider his intended plan, and other hon. 
Members had a perfect right to consider 
and propose their plans; but he thought 
the House ought, in looking at the sub- 
ject, specially to consider the principle 
on which the particular plau was grounded 
which had been proposed by his Majesty’s 
Government, and which had been brought 
under the consideration of the House by 
the petition of his hon. friend. It was 
with reference to that, that he should ad- 
vert to the three schemes which had been 
alluded to, namely, of one single duty, of 
two or three different rates, and of ad va- 
lorem duties, and he would show how they 
bore upon the present plan. The principle 
upon which the Government acted was not 
to lose any revenue by the alterations which 
they proposed, and, therefore, it became 
necessary to consider not only how to give 
the consumer tea at the cheapest rate, but 
also how to avoid any loss to the revenue. 
He stated that, because it might account 
for some of the faults which hon. Members 
had found with the proposed scale. But 
the Government having to start upon that 
principle—not to abandon any revenue— 
were obliged to fix upon such a scale as 
would give the same amount of revenue 
they at present received. In the discus- 
sion of the subject, that should not be lost 
sight of; and it would be found incom- 
patible with the proposed scheme of the 
hon. member for Sheffield, and with the 
scheme of the single unvarying duty. The 
hon. Member for Middlesex had stated that 
the measure was adopted in a hurry. The 
fact, however, was, the subject had re- 
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ceived very great consideration from his 
Majesty’s Government. The hon. mem- 
ber for the City of London had said, that 
the subject ought to have been settled 
after communication with practical men. 
He could assure the House, that there 
had been many such communications. 
There had been deputations from the out- 
ports—gentlemen extensively engaged in 
the trade in London—deputations from 
tea-brokers again and again; and the 
three plans, the ad valorem duty, the 
rated duties, and the fixed duty, had been 
all considered; and the result of the 
whole was, that it was deemed most ad- 
visable to fix the scale adopted by the 
Government. It appeared that a great 
change had taken place in the opinions 
of some Gentlemen who had given ad- 
vice to the Government on that occasion, 
although, he thought, that those hon. Gen- 
tlemen had no greater information now 
than then. When it was said, that the 
Government had not given sufficient at- 
tention to their recommendations, it would 
be found, on the contrary, that they had 
received too much attention. The revenue 
would be much more easily collected, and 
it would have been much more agreeable 
to the Government, to have a fixed duty to 
collect than a rated duty. But what were 
the grounds upon which the Government 
had selected the rated duty? Their object 
was to give the consumer of the lowest 
quality of tea that tea at the cheapest rate 
which was consistent with the revenue. 
No man would deny, that taking a lower 
duty on the lowest qualities had been 
adopted to enable the poorer classes to 
procure bohea at a lower price. But 
what were the arguments opposed to the 
Government plan? It had been said, that 
they had made a mistake, that the lower 
classes did not consume the lower qualities 
of tea, but that the lower qualities of tea 
were consumed by the higher classes. 
[Cries of “ No, no.”| Well, then, he 
would ask, who consumed it? Was he to 
be told that no one consumed it? The 
House had been told by the hon. mem- 
ber for London, that the lower classes 
did not consume bohea. The hon. mem- 
ber for Lambeth had made a statement to 
show that, from the quantities of different 
teas which were sent to the various manu- 
facturing towns, what he called the lower 
classes did not, in fact, consume that kind 
of tea. But what had been the state of the 
importation of bohea? The House were told, 
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that the taste of the lower classes was on 
congou, and, therefore, that by giving 
bohea at a cheaper rate, they forced on 
the public a newtaste. Now, he found, 
from the returns of the quantities and 
prices of teas sold by the East-India Com- 
pany in each year during their late charter, 
beginning 1814-15, that the quantity of 
bohea sold the first year was 397,000 lbs., 
and of congou 21,000,000 lbs. He was 
aware that, in that year, the quantity of 
congou was unusually large,.and, there- 
fore, he would infer nothing from the sales 
that year. In 1815-16, there were sold 
of bohea, 839,000 lbs., and, of congou, 
17,000,000 lbs. In the course of fifteen, 
sixteen, or seventeen years, the quantity 
of bohea that was sold had risen from 
500,000Ibs.to6,500,000Ibs. while the quan- 
tity of congou had only risen, 1 ,000,000Ibs. 
or 2,000,000lbs. That was a fact; anda 
sufficient answer to those who asserted that 
bohea was not according to the taste of 
the lower classes, for, it was notorious, 
that the consumption of tea had greatly 
increased among the lower classes, while 
it had not much increased among the 
higher classes, and there was no question 
but the largest proportion of thew in- 
creased consumption was bohea. Was it 
not evident, indeed, that the poorer 
classes would use the cheapest tea? That 
teas might be mixed in London, and were 
mixed, he had no doubt, and that might 
account for the small quantity of nominal 
bohea, and the large quantity of nominal 
congou which were sent away from Lon- 
don. But, when mixed, there would bea 
difference in the duty of 8d. per Ib. on 
such of the bohea as was mixed, and thus 
the price of the whole would be lowered ; 
or, on the other hand, it would operate to 
do away with the practice, and, either 
way, the public would be benefited. The 
hon. member for London had stated the 
difficulty of distinguishing the quality of 
one tea from that of another, and that, 
by making so great a difference as 8d. 
per pound in the duty, it would be found 
more advantageous to import bohea at 
even a higher price than congou. He 
was aware, that when an attempt was made 
to have two duties on any one article, 
just at that point where the qualities ap- 
proached nearly, and were not so easily 
definable as to prevent mistakes altoge- 
ther, there must always be a great diffi- 
culty ; but that only applied to that par- 
ticular point where the qualities run one 
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into the other, and did not do so to the 
great bulk of either one or the other 
articles. He would state a case which 
was very curious, but precisely similar to 
the present. The House knew, that there 
was to be aduty upon manufactured silk; 
and it had been thought exceedingly diffi- 
cult to tell what was plain and what was 
figured silk. It was almost impossible to 
tell; and yet there was a duty upon the 
one of lls., and on the other of 15s. 
How, then, was it decided? Did the 
Custom-house Officers find a great diffi- 
culty? None at all. They had the as- 
sistance of the parties in the trade, and 
next they had the value of the article to 
serve them as a guide to show under what 
description of quality the silks came. So 
also it would be with tea. There 
might be some difficulty with regard to 
the very finest bohea and the very inferior 
congou, but, in other respects, there would 
be no considerable difficulty in deciding. 
What evidence had the Government be- 
fore them? They were told, that it was 
impossible to decide; that tricks of all 
kinds were played in China; that Chinese 
ingenuity would be exercised to enable 
the importer to defraud the revenue ; and 
that no man was capable of deciding upon 
the different kinds of tea. Why, what was 
the case? Forty-four different samples of 
tea were submitted to testers in this coun- 
try during the examination on the sub- 
ject, and, with the single exception of one 


bad hit that was made, the qualities 


had been exactly defined in the other 
forty-three instances. The hon. member 
for South Hampshire said, the Chinese 
made no distinction of black teas. He 
(Mr .Poulett Thomson) was aware of this; 
but what did their practice signify for the 
purpose of describing them here ? 

M:. Crawford said, he regretted the 
right. hon. Gentleman had not been pre- 
sent yesterday. As he had not, he begged 
leave to draw the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the catalogue of sale 
of the East India Company at the last 
quarterly sale, in which they had classed 
bohea and congou tea under one head. 
He put it to the right hon. Gentleman to 
explain how this circumstance could be 
reconciled under the action of the new 
scale of duties ? 

Mr. Poulett Thomson: He was not 
aware that the hon. Member would have 
presented his petition at the morning sit- 
ting, as some petitions had been set down 
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for the evening. The hon. Member said, 
in the catalogue, great quantities of tea 
were put down as bohea, which the East 
India Company stated to be congou. All 
the hon. Member could infer from that 
fact was, that it was difficult to distinguish 
some qualities of tea ; and that it could not 
be easy to discriminate between fine bohea 
teas and low congou. He could say, how- 
ever, on the authority of the brokers and 
other parties most experienced to whom the 
Government had applied, it was found to 
be perfectly easy to distinguish qua- 
lities. Since this matter had come under 
discussion, the most experienced officers 
of the revenue had been consulted, and 
they declared their firm conviction, that 
there would be no difficulty in collecting 
the duties under the new system. It was 
easy to imagine difficulties ; but as one of 
those officers said, “‘ There never was a 
new system tried without the anticipation 
of great difficulties, which disappeared as 
soon as the plan was put into execution.” 
He, indeed, would be a bold man, who 
contended, that any system would work 
well before it was tried; all he contended 
for was, that this was an experiment worthy 
of trial. It would afford an opportunity 
of giving the consumer the chance of 
paying much less for his tea than he would 
if the object of the petition was attained, 
without any diminution of revenue. What 
had occurred in America? The duties in 
America an hon. Member had said were 
trifling. Why, they were, the lowest sixty- 
four per cent, and the highest, 150 per cent. 
The revenue arising from the consump- 
tion of bohea was 300,000 dollars; and 
that from the other qualities, 1,600,000 
dollars, This showed that, in America, 
they had the power of discovering frauds, 
and of preventing them from being carried 
on to any great extent. He must confess, 
that he felt no small surprise to hear hon. 
Gentlemen making comparisons between 
the present measure and that proposed 
some time ago relative to the sugar duties, 
because the only reason against any dis- 
crimination of duty on sugars was the 
drawback. He wished to impress upon 
the House, though it might be hereafter 
advisable to change the scale of duties,— 
he did not deny that—that it was ad- 
visable to wait till they had the benefit 
of experience to guide them; and he 
entreated hon. Members always to recollect 
that the revenue must be kept up to its 
present amount, 
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Sir Robert Peel observed, that the 
House had been told, that it would be 
600,000/. more than it was last year. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that that 
probably would be the case in the present 
year, because the East-India Company 
would be obliged to sell their stock of 
teas ; but what the duty would be in ano- 
ther year it was impossible to foretell. He 
would say to those Gentlemen who were 
inclined to adopt the principles of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but who, at the same 
time, wished a change in the scale, “ Wait 
till the experiment has been tried; and if 
it does not succeed, then bring your 
Amendment forward.” 

Mr. Goulburn never heard a measure 
defended on weaker grounds than the 
present. A false step might do much in- 
jury to the revenue; a spurious article 
might be introduced, and, therefore, the 
House ought to pause before it rushed 
rashly to any precipitate change. He 
could show that bohea tea was the article 
consumed by the poor. Formerly the 
bohea tea was so bad that it was not used; 
but, in subsequent years, it improved so 
much, that it was substituted for, and often 
preferred to,congou. Respecting the fraud 
that would extend to the country whence 
the tea came, as well as the country into 
which it was imported, it was a notorious 
fact, that bohea tea came to the country in 
congou packages, and it would be difficult 
to detect the imposition. How was it pos- 
sible in outports, with so many difficulties 
to embarrass the judgment of the officer, 
to fix a certain standard by which to ascer- 
tain whether fraud was intended, or that 
the previous custom of shipping inferior 
tea in congou packages was merely con- 
tinued? He (Mr. Goulburn) was an ad- 
vocate for lowering the duties on tea, but 
he was against encouraging the introduc- 
tion of an inferior article amongst the poor. 

Mr. Walker said, for many years the 
duties on tea in America were divided into 
five classes, varying from twelve to fifty 
cents. He wished to know, whether those 
duties were abolished in consequence of 
fraud: and he thought it desirable to 
have some information on the subject be- 
fore adopting a scale of rated duties here. 

Lord Sandon said, he was against the 
present plan of Ministers. In Liverpool, 
and elsewhere, it was thought better to 
return tothe former system of ad valorem 
duties, 

Mr. Charles Grant could not admit, 
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that the subject was new to the merchants 
of Liverpool, because free trade had been 
for years an universal topic. As to peri- 
odical sales in outports, recommended by 
the hon. member for Sheffield, it was 
found to be impracticable. 

Sir Robert Peel adverted to a letter, 
dated March, 1824, stating, the under- 
signed merchants considered the samples 
tried to be not a fair judgment of the ques- 
tion at issue between the Government and 
the trade; the taste of the teas resembled 
each other so much, that they could not 
distinguish the difference. 

The Petitions were laid on the Table. 


Cuurcn Rares.] Mr. Divett, in 
bringing forward the Motion of which he 
had given notice at the close of the last 
Session of Parliament, and which he had 
felt it his duty to renew this Session, rela- 
tive to the payment of Church-rates, felt 
that, as an inexperienced Member, he 
must claim the indulgence of the House; 
and he was sure that that indulgence 
would be afforded to him, as it was to all 
those who seldom trespassed at any length. 
When he first directed his attention to the 
compulsory payment of Church-rates, he 
had strong feelings on the subject of their 
impolicy; and in the course of the last 
few months those feelings had been in- 
creased ten-fold, by what he had seen 
passing in every part of the country. He 
was quite aware that it might be said, that 
he was hardly justified in bringing this 
matter forward after the notice which had 
been given by the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He could assure 
the noble Lord most sincerely, that he was 
actuated by no want of courtesy towards 
the Government, of which the noble Lord 
was a member. With the friendly dispo- 
sition he entertained towards that Go- 
vernment, he could not show any feeling 
of distrust ; but circumstances had lately 
arisen which made him anxious to procure 
that relief, which he considered the griev- 
ances of the Dissenters essentially de- 
manded. It was time, that the opinion of 
this House should be so decidedly ex- 
pressed upon the subject, as to enable 
it to bring it to a satisfactory and final 
conclusion. He might here state, that 


the subject which he was going to bring 
under the consideration of the House, 
was exclusively that of Church-rates ; 
but it was connected with many other 
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senters laboured; and was mixed up 
with the question of Church Reform. 
To remedy one of those grievances a Bill 
had been brought in by his noble friend, 
the Paymaster of the Forces; but he did 
not know, that there was a determination 
on the part of the Government to carry 
that measure to a conclusion. Another 
reason why he brought the matter forward 
was, that the noble Lord at the head of 
his Majesty’s Government was reported to 
have said, in another place, that he would 
resist the abolition of compulsory pay- 
ment of Church-rates as strenuously as he 
would resist the separation of Church and 
State. No man was more anxious than he 
was to preserve the union between Church 
and State; and hedeeply regretted, that the 
noble Lord had made this declaration, 
because it was one very likely to forward 
the object which the noble Lord depre- 
cated. He regretted, that this subject had 
not fallen into more able hands,—the 
hands of those who, with experience of 
the forms of the House, would be fully 
able to do it the justice it deserved. He 
wished that it had fallen into the hands of 
the noble Lord, the Paymaster of the 
Forces, for that noble Lord, in bring- 
ing forward a Motion of this sort, would 
be only following up those principles which 
he had advocated in the early part of his 
political career, when he had shown him- 
self a zealous and eloquent promoter of 
the principles of religious liberty. If he 
regretted to see that noble Lord amongst 
the members of his Majesty’s Government, 
it was because he was thereby prevented 
from following up those principles which, 
in the early part of his life, he had so 
strenuously advocated. Every hon. Mem- 
ber must be aware that, in the course of 
the last few months, there had been an 
increasing disposition on the part of the 
people to avoid the payment of Church- 
rates,—a feeling which had been growing 
up for many years. It had arisen in con- 
sequence of the increase of the impost, 
but still more in consequence of the con- 
tinual and great increase of Dissenters. 
To what cause it was to be attributed, he 
would not stop to inquire, though it was, 
no doubt, greatly owing to the measures 
which took place as far back as 1819. In 
that year, an Act passed granting 
1,000,000. for the building of churches 
and chapels. That million coming from. 
the general revenue of the country, was 





of the grievances under which the Dis- 
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men. But, besides this, in many districts, 
there was a great increase of parochial 
taxes to keep up the churches. He need 
hardly say, that was strong ground for 
complaint on the part of the Dissenters. 
Perhaps it was right that he should state 
to the House the amount of the Church- 
rates. In the return of the local taxation 
of the country, for the year ending the 
27th of March, 1827, the Church-rates 
were stated to amount to 564,000/. This, he 
could prove, was the sum which had been 
levied ; and the House would perceive 
that it formed a very important item in 
the whole amount of the local taxation of 
the country. There was another return 
on the Table of the House, stating the 
amount of Highway-rates and Church- 
rates, for the year ending March, 1827. 
The total expenditure for local taxation 
was 9,489,687/. The next return was of 
a more recent date, and went more into 
detail. It appeared from that return, 
which related to the years 1830—1831, 
that the total sum expended for purposes 
connected with the Church in that year, 
amounted, in round numbers, to 645,0001. 
Of this amount a considerable portion 
arose from estates, pew-rents, and fees; 
but no less a sum than 554,000/. was 
raised by that description of taxation to 
which he was about to call the attention 
of the House. The account of the expen- 
diture of this money did not go into as 
much detail as he could wish; but it ap- 
peared, that the cost of the repairs of 
churches was 248,000/.; organs and bells, 
41,000; books and wine, 46,0001. ; sala- 
ries of clerks and sextons, 126,000J.; and 
for sundry other purposes, 184,000/. 
Now, this appeared to him to be a seri- 
ously extravagant amount of taxation. 
Part of these expenses could not now be 
enforced by law; but a portion of them 
remained in full force; and the whole 
were not only disgusting to the feelings of 
the Dissenters, but extremely prejudicial 
to the best interests of the Church itself. 
He might be asked, with great propriety, 
how he proposed to remedy the existing 
evils? His own opinion was, that no 
man could be justly charged for the sup- 
port of a religion to which he dissented ; 
and, therefore, the principle upon which 
money should be raised for the necessary 
expenses of the Church was exclusively 
that of voluntary contribution. But it 


would be said, that it was impossible to 
maintain the Church by suchmeans, To 
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disprove that assumption, he would refer 
to the case of the Dissenters, who had 
8,000 places of worship; and for their 
maintenance they did not raise in any 
year less than a million. Surely, if the 
Dissenters could effect this, the members 
of the Church of England might be called 
upon to do something also for the support 
of their religion. The Dissenters not only 
contributed the sum which he had men- 
tioned for the support of their places of 
worship, but their subscriptions, for mis- 
sionary and other purposes connected with 
religious and moralimprovement, exceeded 
those of the Established Church. Another 
unobjectionable mode by which the neces- 
sary funds might be raised, was by pew- 
rents. Ina vast number of churches in 
the metropolis large sums were raised in 
that way. In parishes where the congre- 
gation was small, this plan could be very 
easily adopted. He was aware that the 
farmers of England were at this moment 
labouring under considerable distress ; but 
he was sure, that those'persons very much 
under-estimated their sense of religion 
who doubted that they would liberally 
come forward, if these compulsory pay- 
ments were done away with, to maintain 
the places of worship established by their an- 
cestors. He knew that this question wasat- 
tended with many difficulties; but, in deal- 
ing with it, hethoughtit absolutely necessary 
to separate the question of Church-rates 
from that of tithes. He was aware, that 
some persons conceived that to attack the 
principle of Church-rates was to attack 
also the principle of tithes; but that such 
a construction could justly be put upon 
the proposition which he brought forward, 
he must beg leave to deny ; and, ifit could, 
he must assert, that he would not be in- 
strumental in promoting a measure of that 
nature. He was anxious to do away with 
the compulsory payment of Church-rates ; 
but he was equally anxious to preserve 
the property now held by the Church, and 
to make it available for the promotion of 
sound religion. Another source, besides 
the voluntary means he had alluded to, 
from which he would propose to raise the 
necessary funds, was the cathedral lands. 
There was a very great jealousy in the 
public mind touching any incomes con- 
nected with the Church. He did not at- 
tack the Church; but he said he thought it 
important that many of the foundations 
destined for its support should be rendered 
more effectually available for that pure 
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pose. The sums stated as belonging to 
these foundations were about 300,000/. 
per annum. They were devoted ostensibly 
to the purpose of keeping up the celebra- 
tion of Divine Service in collegiate 
churches. He could mention an instance 
of one collegiate church, with which he 
was well acquainted, namely, that of 
Exeter, where, he was informed, the an- 
nual income was nominally 12,000/.; but 
a friend of his, who knew the value of the 
property, assured him that, if it were let 
at rack-rents, it would produce 70,0001. 
a-year, instead of 12,0002. An Act of 
Parliament had been lately passed to 
enable a lessee under the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells to purchase the property in 
fee-simple. Large sums of money might 
be raised in this way. He now came to a 
very important point of his argument. In 
looking at certain accounts, he was asto- 
nished to observe the progress which dis- 
sent had made of late years. In many 
towns, the Dissenters outnumbered the 
members of the Church of England. In 
the principality of Wales, there were more 
dissenting places of worship built than 
there were churches belonging to the Es- 
tablishment. From a return which he 
held in his hand, it appeared that, within 
the six months which ended the last year, 
the Dissenters of that part of the empire 
raised a sum of 17,0002. towards clearing 
off the debts which they had contracted, 
and that, witlin the next six months, it 
was expected a sum would be raised equal 
to the discharge of the whole demand. He 
had likewise a return, showing the state of 
two parishes ia Monmouthshire, having a 
population of about 16,000, in which 
parishes, within a few years, twenty-three 
places of dissenting worship had sprung 
up. In the year 1765 there were but two 
such places of worship in those parishes. 
In 1806, there was one more. From 1821 
to 1828, there wereseven built. In 1829, 
three were erected, and one more in 1830. 
He wished to call the attention of the 
House to the oppressive character of the 
Church-rates, as they affected Dissenters, 
and to impress upon the minds of mem- 
bers of the Church of England, that, by 
showing a conciliatory spirit to their dis- 
senting fellow-subjects, they would best 
promote the interests of that Church to 
which they were attached, and contribute 
to its stability hereafter. In almost all 
parishes, particularly in large towns, there 
was at present a bitter feeling of hostility 
VOL. XXII. {gic 
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entertained by the Dissenters towards the 
Church of England. He believed it was 
yet possible to do away with the acrimony 
which existed. He would entreat the 
House to direct its constant attention to 
this subject, and to take warning from 
what had occurred in former times. There 
had never been a time when the Church 
was apparently stronger in the support of a 
great portion of the people of England than 
at present; but there had never beenatime 
when there were greater apprehensions that 
inroads might be made upon it. It took 
a long time to bring the principles of civil 
and religious liberty to maturity. From the 
time when the civil and religious liberties 
of this country were established, nearly two 
centuries elapsed before they were placed 
upon a solid foundation. He hada strong 
hope that it would not be long before every 
grievance of which the Dissenters com- 
plained would be removed. One griev- 
ance of which the Dissenters loudly com- 
plained was that respecting admission 
to the Universities. Within the last few 
hours, he had received a communication, 
that, out of 150 resident members of the 
University of Cambridge, fifty had signed 
a petition in favour of the claims of the 
Dissenters. At Oxford, likewise, a great 
change had taken place in the general 
fecling. In 1829, a right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel), whom he did not see in 
his place, yielding to a stern necessity, 
which was completely beyond his control 
as a statesman, felt it his duty to make a 
great sacrifice, and to give up his personal 
opinion on the subject of the Roman Ca- 
tholic claims. For that the University re- 
jected him; but now it had elected as its 
Chancellor — because, he supposed, it 
could not get any one to represent its feel- 
ings better—a noble Duke, who had been at 
the head of the administration to which 
the right hon. Baronet then belonged. He 
had already stated, that he brought this 
question forward from no feeling of 
hostility to the Established Church. He 
was a churchman himself, and, he 
hoped, a sincere one. He wished to 
preserve the Church in harmony with 
every class of thecommunity. He wished 
for the removal of every grievance under 
which the Dissenters laboured, in order 
that such a union should be formed as 
would best promote the interests of all. 
There was one subject to which he would 
allude before he sat down, as he considered 
it a great obstacle to the reform which he 
O 
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wished to see introduced. He alluded to | of worship, in one parish, for 12,484 
the indisposition of the Church to give up | persons, and in the other, for 4,725; so 
the fees to which it was by law entitled. | that altogether there was ‘accommodation 
He could mention an instance in which | prepared for about 1,200 more than the 
these fees were a source of great vexation. | population. The expense, which amounted 
In 1827 an Act of Parliament was passed | to 11,500/., was paid by voluntary contri- 
for establishing a general cemetery in Lon- | butions amongst the Dissenters. In ad- 


don, and a clause was introduced in that | 
Act. which provided that no individual 
should be buried there until fees had 
been paid to the rector of Marylebone. 
He really thought provisions of that sort 
were highly inexpedient, and he hoped the 
House would take the whole question up 
and legislate upon sound and comprehen- 
sive principles. He concluded by moving, 
“That, in the opinion of this House, it is | 
just and expedient, that effectual measures 
should be taken for the abolition of com- | 
pulsory pay ments of Church-rates in Eng- | 


land and Wales.” | 


Mr. Hall seconded the Motion, and ob- | 
served, that it was founded in equity and | 
justified by experience. The constitution | | 
of the Church now occupied so much of | 
the consideration of all men, that it was 
natural the Dissenters should look to their 
own interests; and they showed that they 
were doing so, because they were present- 
ing petitions, praying for the removal of 
their grievances. He was aware that, in 
some instances, they prayed for the total 
separation of the Church’ from the State ; 
but, from his knowledge of the Dis- 
senters, he was convinced that they were | 
more anxious for the removal of the practi- | 
cal grievances under which they laboured. | 
The first of those grievances was the pay- 
ment of Church-rates; and he hoped, as | 
the question had now been brought for 
ward, and as there must soon be some | 
positive decision, whether in reference to | 
the Motion of his hon. friend, or with ! 





pelled, as his hon. friend had said, 
/many instances, to re-build churches, or 


the Dissenters were com- 
in 


dition to this, 


to build new ones. It was said, that the 
abolition of Church-rates would be only a 


stepping-stone towards the separation of 
‘Church and State; but from that assertion 


he differed. The question of Church-rates 
was totally distinct from that of tithe. 
Unless something were done in the case 


of Church-rates, they would be a source 


|of the greatest injury to the Church of 
England. On the western side of the 
county of Monmouth no less than three- 
fifths of the population dissented from the 
doctrines of the Church of England. A 
very great sensation had been produced 
/amongst the Dissenters by what was re- 
ported to have been said in the other 
House of Parliament by a noble Earl at 
the head of the Government, who was re- 
presented as having declared, that he was 
prepared to defend the existence of Church- 
rates as warmly as the continuance of the 
connexion between Church and State. 


| He hoped that, whether the noble Lord 


and the Government were now prepared 
to assent to this proposition, or to bring 
| forward their own measure—he hoped and 
| trusted the Dissenters would see, that the 


| House had taken up the question, and 


| was willing to go into it with an anxious 
wish to consider its merits, and to put 
them upon a fair footing as regarded the 
exercise of their religion. 

Lord Althorp said, that before he re- 


respect to the measure of which the noble | plied to any other part of the speeches of 
Lord Hi Sage had given notice, the House the hon. members for Exeter and Mon- 
would do the Dissenters that justice to} mouth, he must apply himself to that 
which they were entitled. The progress | point introduced by the hon. Gentleman 
of dissent was very rapid, and in no part who had just sat down, at the conclusion 
of the country greater than in that with | of his speech, with respect to what was 
which he was connected. His hon. friend | alleged to have been said by his noble 
had stated, that in two populous parishes | friend (Earl Grey) in his place in the other 
in Monmouthshire there was but one dis- | House of Parliament. It was stated, that 
senting place of worship, and that between | his noble friend had declared, that he was 
the years 1809 and 1830, there was an! prepared to defend the continuance of 
increase of not less than twenty-one to the | Church-rates as much as the continuance 
number. He had alsoan account, stating | of the connexion between Church and 
that, in two other parishes, containing a | State. Now he was perfectly satisfied 
population of 16,000 souls, there was that it was quite impossible his noble 


accommodation at the Dissenters” places friend should have made such a statement. 
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From his knowledge of the opinions of 
his noble friend, and his knowledge of the 
opinions of his Majesty’s Government 
generally, he was satisfied it was utterly 
impossible that his noble friend could have 
actually made that statement in the other 
House of Parliament. This was the only 
contradiction he could possibly give to the 
statement. Not being present in the 
House on the occasion in question, he 
could not speak positively as to the terms | 
used. With regard to the proposition 
made by the two hon. Members, he need 
not remind the House as the hon. Gentle- 
men had reminded it, that he (Lord Al- 
thorp) had given notice of a Motion on 
the subject. He should not, therefore, 
think it necessary to go into the question 
of Church-rates on the present occasion, 
further than to say, that be concurred 
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tration pressed more heavily upon the Dis- 
senters thanupon the members of the Estab- 
lished Church. The fourth point, of which 
they complained was that which related to 
their exclusion from the Universities. These 
were the main points which were urged on 
behalf of the Dissenters. There was, also, 
as he was reminded by an hon. friend near 
him, a complaint with regard to burial in 
Church-yards without the ceremonies of 
the Church. He would state frankly his 


| opinion upon the last of these questions 


entirely with the hon. Gentleman in be- | 


lieving that the question of Church-rates 


rested upon a very different foundation | 
indeed, from that of tithes; but, hoping, | 


as he did, that the measure which he 
should have the honour to propose would 
prove satisfactory to the House,—sure as 
he was, that it ought to give satisfaction,— 
and believing, that it would, he hoped and 
trusted that this notice being on the books 
of a measure to be brought forward by his 
Majesty’s Government, not in the shape 
of a Resolution, but as an effective prac- 
tical measure, Gentlemen would see, that 
it was not desirable at present for the 
House either to affirm the principle pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman, or to nega- 
tive his proposition. It would be his duty, 

therefore, on the Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, to move the previous question. 
But the hon. Gentleman had entered into 
some statements of the case of the Dissen- 
ters. The hon. Gentleman had alluded 
to other grievances under which the Dis- 
senters laboured; and, therefore, in the 
present state of this question, and of the 
country, it was desirable that he should 
not be entirely silent upon the different 
points to which the hon. Gentleman had 
alluded. The subject which the hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken most 
properly placed first amongst the general 
grievances under which the Dissenters 
laboured, was the payment of Church- 
rates ; then came the subject of marriage ; 
and thirdly that of a general registration ; 
and although this matter concerned every 
class of the community, yet he was ready 


first. He need not remind the House, 
that there was a very strong feeling amongst 
the people of this country on the subject 
of the burial of the dead; and, therefore, 
he certainly thought, if any other remedy 
for the grievance could be devised which 
should not interfere with the feelings of 
the people with respect to the burial of 
Dissenters in Church-yards, it would be 
desirable to avoid legislating onthe subject. 
With respect to the establishment of a 
general register, he had already, on a 
former occasion, stated, that it was the 


| anxious wish of his Majesty’s Government 


| to form such an establishment. 


His noble 
friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, had 
submitted to his Majesty’s Government a 
plan which he thought would be effectual, 


'but upon looking at that plan, and con- 


sidering the subject in the best way they 


could, they were of opinion that if they 


jesty’s 


attempted to carry it into effect, with the 
machinery which at present existed in the 
different parishes, such a registration 
would not be satisfactory; and if they 
attempted to form other machinery for the 
purpose, the expense would be so great 
that it would be impossible to propose 
such a measure to the House. Since then 
a notice had been given by his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Southwark, 
of a measure on the subject. He knew 
not what was the principle of that measure. 
He should be glad if his hon. and learned 
friend could overcome the difficulties 
which, with the existing machinery, ap- 
peared to him msurmountable. But al- 
though he thought with the machinery 
now existing it would be difficult to 
establish a complete system of registration, 
yet he hoped that in another measure, 
which it would be the duty of his Ma- 
Government to propose during the 


| present Session, the machinery which was 
‘to be employed might be applied to the 


to admit, that the want of a general regis- | 


purposes of general registration. The 
great difficulty was in appointing officers 
02 
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for the purpose of registration. That was 
likely to be attended with an enormous 
expense ; but if the officers appointed for 
other objects could also be employed for 
that duty, he hoped the object might be 
accomplished without any extravagant ex- 
pense. He could only say, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, being of opinion that the 
greatest advantage would arise to the 
country from a general registration, would 
apply their most anxious attention to the 
subject, and he had a full hope that they 
would be able to effect the object. With 
respect to marriage, his noble friend had 
introduced a Bill which he was aware had 
not given satisfaction to the parties for 
whose benefit it was intended. He main- 
tained, that this measure could not be 
arranged in a completely satisfactory 
manner, without being founded upon a 
general system of registration. But his 
Majesty’s Government, finding the diffi- 
culties they had to encounter in proposing 
a general system of registration to be so 
great that they could not overcome them, 
thought it desirable to propose a measure 
relating to marriage only. He was aware 
that objections had been made to the 
Marriage Bill brought in by his noble 
friend (Lord John Russell), and if those 
objections continued on the part of those 
for whose relief the Bill was intended, it 
certainly would not be the policy of the 
Government to persevere in it. The next 
point to which he had to advert, was that 
of the admission of Dissenters to the Uni- 
versities, and upon this subject he had 
heard that many membersof the University 
of Cambridge were in favour of such a 
measure. He was happy to say, that he 
knew the fact to be so, for a petition had 
been sent up to that House pretty numer- 
ously signed, and with some eminent 
names attached to it, praying that Dissen- 
ters might be so admitted. As far as their 
admission to the University went, he could 
see no objection to it. It would be afford- 
ing a great relief to the Dissenters, while, 
at the same time, it would be advantageous 
to the Universities, and could not be in- 
jurious to the Established Church. He 
looked, therefore, at this subject with con- 
siderable anxiety; he wished to see it 


accomplished : but seeing, that in one Uni- 
versity, there was a strong feeling in its 
favour, and having hopes that by some delay 
it might be accomplished with the con- 
currence of both those learned bodies, he 
thought the best way would be, notto press 
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it forward too eagerly. 
fore, that the measure would not be urged, 
that it should not appear to be forced 
upon the country until it could be done in 
the best possible way—that way, in his 
opinion, being with the concurrence of the 
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Universities. He had stated thus much, 
because he thought it right that the views 
of Government upon the subject should 
be known at the earliest possible period. 
He should not enter into the question of 
Church-rates at present, as the proper 
time for doing so would be when he should 
bring forward the measure which was in 
the contemplation of the Government. 
Under these circumstances, he should move 
the previous question, as an Amendment 
to the Motion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. Wilks said, that the Dissenters 
would feel themselves obliged to his hon. 
friend the member for Exeter for the line 
of conduct he had pursued on the present 
occasion. Several of the explanations of 
the noble Lord who last spoke would not 
be, he feared, so satisfactory to the Dis- 
senters and to the country as he, who de- 
sired the stability of the present Govern- 
ment, could have wished. He was, how- 
ever, pleased that the noble Lord had 
mentioned, that it was the wish of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to afford the Dissenters 
every facility in their power. He begged 
to impress upon his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the fact, that the great mass of the 
people of England sympathised with the 
Protestant Dissenters, and that many of 
the most enlightened members of the 
Established Church thought, that the 
Dissenters were not captious in their 
demands or complaints. Whilst he con- 
fessed himself grateful to his hon. friend 
for the way in which he treated the 
question, he could not help, on the part 
of the Protestant Dissenters, taking the 
liberty of requesting his hon. friend 
not to urge on the discussion at present, 
and thereby endanger or delay its final 
success. He thought that, after what the 
noble Lord had said on the part of the 
Government to which he belonged, it 
would be better not to press the abstract 
question, but wait until they saw what 
was to be the nature of the noble Lord’s 
proposition. The House would coincide 
with him, that it was desirable to suspend 
all further proceedings until they saw 
whether the proposed measure was as just 
as the noble Lord anticipated, and as 
satisfactory as was expected and desired, 
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Before he concluded, he begged to mention 
one important circumstance. The question 
at issue was not one of amount, but of 
principle. The whole sum paid in rates 
of this description yearly by Dissenters and 
others did not amount to more than 
600,000./, of which not more than200,000/. 
went for repairing of Churches. When it 
was considered on what a great number 
of populous parishes these rates were levied, 
it would be seen that their pressure must 
be comparatively insignificant. The Dis- 
senters therefore objected to the demand 
on principle, and in their behalf he would 
appeal to the candour of the noble Lord 
and to the liberality of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, if they wished to make their 
proposed measure satisfactory to the great 
body of Dissenters, to introduce into it a 
clause or clauses, to exempt them entirely 
from the payment of Church-rates. 

Mr. Goulburn aid not wish to interfere 
at present with the object which the hon. 
Mover had in view. He did not rise to 
enter into the question, whether it was 
fitting to abolish Church-rates or not, nor 
did he present himself to the notice of the 
House with a view of discussing the pro- 
priety of the measure which the noble 
Lord stated was in the contemplation of 
his Majesty’s Government. He rose in 
consequence of an important point to 
which the noble Lord adverted, and he 
did so, lest, if he offered no observations 
upon it, he should appear to acquiesce in 
the noble Lord’s proposition. ‘The point 
he alluded to referred to the admission of 
Dissenters to the Universities. He did not 
know until very lately, that any members 
of the University of Cambridge had peti- 
tioned that House upon the question al- 
luded to. He had not seen the Petition 
in question, nor, indeed, was he thoroughly 
aware of its existence until he had heard 
it spoken of by the noble Lord. Such 
being the fact, he dared not presume to 
impugn the motives of those who signed 
the petition. But if the noble Lord, upon 
the faith of this petition, would tell the 
House, that one of the Universities, namely, 
Cambridge, was in favour of the admission 
of Dissenters, he would willingly take it 
upon himself to get the great body of that 
University to disprove the assertion that 
they were favourable to the admission of 
Dissenters into the Universities. If it 
were at all possible, and he was very far 
from thinking that it was, to carry this 
point in concurrence with the Universities, 
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the question would then, admitting this 
improbability, assume quite another shape. 
For this reason he thought it better for 
him to reserve all further observations for 
a future occasion, and at present say not 
one word more upon the point. 

Sir Robert Inglis should not have 
spoken upon the subject, had it not been 
for one observation that had fallen from 
the hon. member for Boston; and he hoped 
that, as the House had listened to the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman near 
him, the member for the University of 
Cambridge, it would also for a few minutes 
extend its indulgence to him, who had 
the honour of representing the other great 
University. The hon. member for Boston 
had said, that this was not a question of 
money, but one of principle ; and he also 
stated, that the Dissenters would, by being 
exempted from rates, be relieved only 
from their share of the annual payment 
of 600,0002., out of which 200,000/. was 
employed for the repair of churches; and 
that, when this payment was divided among 
so many parishes, it could not be their 
wish to be merely relieved from pecuniary 
burthens. They must have some other 
object in view. No doubtthey had; and 
he would ask the House, therefore, whether 
their object was not the humiliation of the 
Established Church, and whether they 
were not endeavouring to bring down that 
Church to the same position in which 
other sects were now placed? He begged 
to ask the House, whether they were pre- 
pared for this, and whether they wished 
to make a sacrifice of the union that at 
present existed between Church and State? 
It was because the Dissenters considered 
that the payment of Church-rates was a 
recognition of the Established Church, 
and of its connexion with the State, that 
they desired to get rid of them. It was 
self-evident that such was their motive, 
He had lost the greater part of the speech 
of the hon. member for Exeter ; indeed he 
had only heard a few of the last words of it, 
and those related to‘the connexion between 
Church and State. It seemed to him that 
on this point the hon. Member was in error. 
With respect to the admission of Dissenters 
into the Universities, he hoped the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Althorp) would recon- 
sider the declaration he had made to the 
House respecting the feelings of one Uni- 
versity in favour of the Dissenters. The 
petition from Cambridge had been made 
a great deal of; but he would say, that 
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versity had concurred in it. Since all | 
must admit that two-thirds were greater | 
than one-third, no one could say, that the 
petition alluded to expressed the feelings 
of the members of the University of Cam- 
bridge, or that that body was favourable 
to the admission of Dissenters. He had 
so frequently discussed the principle of 
Church-rates that he would say little more 
about them now, than repeat, that they 
were, both in Ireland as well as in this 
country, a tax upon property. He would 
ask the hon. member for Boston, whether 
he did not think so; and whether, when 
he was taking the house he at present 
occupied, he did not take Church-rates 
into the account as well as tithes, and 
every other species of tax upon that pro- 
perty? When the proposed Bill was 
brought before the House, he should 
discuss the question more fully, and at 
that time would not further trespass on 
the House. 

Mr. Briscoe agreed, that it would be 
better that such a measure should eman- 
ate spontaneously from the members of 
the Administration, than have the appear- 
ance of being forced upon them. He 
should, however, take that opportunity of 
recording his own conviction of the im- 
policy and injustice of requiring from the 
Dissenters the payment of Church-rates 
when they erected, entirely at their own 
cost, their own chapels, and supported 
their own ministers. They had, besides, 
rendered eminent service to the State, by 
affording instruction and religious conso- 
Jation to a large portion of the country. 
He trusted, therefore, that the measure in 
contemplation of the Government would 
prove satisfactory, and give complete re- 
lief to the Dissenters. 

Mr. Baines regretted, that any objec- 
tion should exist to the admission of Dis- 
senters to the Universities. He could not 
conceive why they should not be allowed 
to participate in the benefits of these 
Universities, seeing they belonged to the 
same community. He could not forget, 
that there was a time when the Protest- 
ants themselves were interdicted from edu- 
cation in these Universities. He could not 
forget, that the representatives of the Uni- 
versities at that period might have risen 
up and declared that no Protestant ought 
to be admitted. Happily those days had 
passed away, and he trusted more liberal 
days had arrived, He hoped much from 
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_ventured to anticipate, that, ere long, the 
| Dissenters would be admitted to all those 
advantages without entertaining a wish to 
infringe « on the benefits due to the Chureh 
of England. Dissenters had no wish to 
deprive the Church of its benefits, but at 
the same time they felt it hard to be ex- 
cluded from the University honours, as 
was the case with a member of his own 
family, who was obliged to forego the 
benefits of the institution because he could 
not take the test necessary as a qualifica- 
tion. He agreed with the hon. member 
for Boston as to Church-rates, that the 
principle was the consideration, and not 
the amount of the money; and he hoped, 
therefore, the measure contemplated by 
the Government would not fall short of 
relieving the Dissenters altogether from 
this impost; for if it fell short of that, the 
Dissenters would not be satisfied. With 
respect to the Bill for regulating Dissent- 
ers’ marriages, he had no doubt but that 
it originated in the best intentions; but 
still the Dissenters were dissatisfied with 
it, because they could not consent to re- 
main upon a footing inferior to their fel- 
low subjects, by getting from another 
Church a rite which they should have 
from their own. If the noble Lord had 
allowed the bans of marriage to be pub- 
lished in Dissenting chapels instead of in 
the churches of the Establishment, he 
thought the measure would be unobjec- 
tionable, because it was going to the Es- 
tablished Church to render an account of 
all marriages, that the Dissenters chiefly 
objected to. He hoped, that the objec- 
tionable parts might yet be obviated, and 
he believed the best wishes existed with 
the Government to satisfy the Dissenters ; 
for no body of men in the kingdom had 
done so much service for the present Go- 
vernment as the Dissenters, who had con- 
sequently a right to look to Government 
for support. He could not consider the 
claim of Dissenters to burying according 
to their own rites in Church cemeteries as 
any great hardship upon the Established 
Church, for the Dissenters were called 
upon to pay their share for the ground ; 
and it was not, therefore, unreasonable 
that they should be allowed to bury their 
dead according to their own rites, It was 


the wish of the Dissenters to keep up a 
good understanding with Ministers, and 
he trusted the latter would render the 
measure in contemplation unobjectionable, 
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Mr. Sinclair agreed with the hon. 
member for Boston, that this question was 
one of principle, and the principle seemed 
to him to be this, shall there, or shall there 
not, be a Church Establishment? If all 
who dissented from its communion were 
to be exonerated from contributing to- 
wards keeping up the edifices in which re- 
ligious rights are celebrated according to 
the forms of the Established Church, on 
what ground could they be called upon to 
concur in defraying the maintenance of its 
Ministers? It was urged, that the Dissent- 
ers were subjected to the expense of erect- 
ing and keeping up their own places of 
worship: was it not equally true that they 
supported their own clergy? Might they 
not, therefore, on a similar ground, and 
with equal justice, claim exemption froin 
paying any share of the incomes which the 
law assigned to the Episcopal incumbents 
of this land? He felt quite persuaded, 
that the one demand was only the fore- 
runner of the other, and would be urged 
with still greater force and plausibility, 
when the concession, now insisted on, 
should be made good. He considered 
that the property of this country, whe- 
ther belonging to Dissenters or to mem- 
bers of the Church, had, from time imme- 
morial, been liable to this impost, and, 
without at present entering further into 
the consideration of a subject, on which 
discussion had better be waived until a 
future opportunity, he should express his 
opposition to the Motion of his hon. 
friend, because he thought it militated, in 
an alarming degree, against the principle 
of maintaining an Established Church in 
this country. 

Mr. O'Connell thought the question one 
entirely of principle, for vo Christian sect 
ought to be called on to pay for the reli- 
gion of another Christian sect, 
only the principle of common sense and of 
common justice. He was sorry the Uni- 
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It was | 


versities were not open to the Dissenters. | 


In the University of Dublin they had a 
case in point. Catholics had admission 


there for some years, and Dissenters were | 


admitted long previously; and yet the 
Established Church had still all their usual 
advantages from that institution, The 
exclusion from the Universities was a 
superfluous insult to the Protestant Dis- 
senters. These exclusions ought to be 
done away with, and if the Dissenters 
would only act for themselves, and make 
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to show Ministers what they had to fear 
from them—if they would only make “a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a. pull alto- 
gether,” they would obtain more than ever 
they could expect from their courtesy to- 
wards the present Government. 

Lord John Russell rose for the purpose 
of addressing a few observations to the 
House in reply to what had fallen from 
the hon. member for Leeds as to the man- 
ner in which Government had received the 
complaints of the Dissenters. The hon. 
Member said, and said truly, that the 
Dissenters were the warm friends and sup- 
porters of civil and religious liberty. He 
acknowledged with pleasure, that he had 
always found them ready to support prin- 
ciples of Liberty and aiding those who 
were her friends. But it would be in the 
recollection of the House, that when he 
and his noble and hon. friends were out of 
office, it had been their constant aim to 
protect the Dissenters in the enjoyment of 
their just rights, or assert their claim from 
time to time in that House to all the im- 
munities, privileges, and liberties, enjoyed 
by the rest of his Majesty’ssubjects,and that 
since they had been in power they had en- 
deavoured to realise, as far as they were 
able, the promises they had made, and the 
expectations they had held out to the 
great body of Protestant Dissenters. The 
present Ministers were the friends of the 
just claims of the Dissenters, because they 
were the friends of civil and religious li- 
berty, and they had neither been impelled 
formerly in what they had done, nor were 
they impelled now in what they were about 
todo, forthe relief of the Dissenters,by what 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
had alluded to,—namely, by the fear of 
menaces on the part of that body—any 
more than they had been, in another in- 
stance, deterred by the fear of menaces 
on the part of their constituents, from 
urging the claims and advocating the 
cause of that religious liberty of which the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin him- 
self now enjoyed the benefit. A great 
portion of the Dissenters, a large portion 
of the people of England, were opposed to 
the Catholic question, but the Members 
of the present Government supported the 
Catholic claims, as they had supported, 
and did support, the claims of the Dis- 
senters, because they were both founded 
upon the two great and leading principles 
of civil and religious liberty. Their main 
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cacy of those principles. They were men 
bound together as a party for the support 
of those principles ; out of power they had 
endeavoured to forward them --out of 
power they had succeeded in getting a great 
portion of the just claims of the Dissenters 
conceded; and now that they were in 
power, there surely should be no doubt and 
no want of confidence in them as to their 
bringing forward, in due time and season, 
the question by which the Dissenters 
would find, that all their claims would be 
satisfactorily arranged. The hon. member 
for Leeds had said, that the bill regarding 
the marriages of Dissenters had been found 
fault with by them, as rendering them, in 
some degree, subservient to the Esta- 
blished Church. It was unfair, on their 
part, to view it in sucha light, and, he 
trusted that, on calmer consideration, 
they would not adhere to such an inter- 
pretation of that measure. It was not so 
intended—it never was framed or brought 
forward for such a purpose. Those who 
started these objections were not, he was 
certain, aware of the difficulties which 
were to be encountered by those who at- 
tempted to legislate upon a subject of so 
much delicacy. The objectors had referred 
to the case of the Quakers, who were suf- 
fered to enjoy unmolested their own forms 
of marriage, christening, and so forth; 
but they seemed to overlook the real and 
obvious dictinction between that class of 
people and the great body of Protestant 
Dissenters. The Quakers constituted, as 
it were, but one family, and were numeri- 
cally a small body of people, providing, 
within themselves, for almost all their so- 
cial wants, and regulating their respective 
concerns with each other by a sort of do- 
mestic government. In all these respects, 
there was nothing in such a people that 
any Government had anything to dread 
from leaving them the privileges of mar- 
rying and christening according to their 
own long-established forms. It would be 
a widely different thing to extend those 
privileges to so large a portion of the whole 
population as the Protestant Dissenters 
now formed. One obvious consequence 
would be, to open a fearfully wide door tc 
imposition; for instance, it would be in 
the power of any one, merely by pretend- 
ing that he was a Dissenter, to solemnise 
marriages, without any regard to the re- 
straints which were now wisely enforced 
through the medium of Church regulations 
upon the rash formation of such solemn 
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contracts. Indeed, the practice, in these 
cases, would soon be far less reputable 
even than that practised on the other side 
of the borders by persons to whom young 
people, escaped from their friends, resorted 
to contract marriages not within their 
power in their own country; and a man 
would have only to set apart a room 
in his house, and adopt the pretext 
of being a Dissenter to enable him to 
inflict an unlimited injury on that 
part of society whose simplicity and 
defenceless condition ought to make 
them the particular subjects of the law’s 
protection. This was the view he had 
taken when considering what ought to be 
the provisions of the Marriage Bil. The 
House, however, would never see a termi- 
nation to these evils until they had esta- 
blished a national registration. To be of 
practical utility, it was necessary that re- 
gistration should be complete, embracing 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects, and 
also that it should be compulsory. Fully 
impressed with this idea, he was not in- 
clined to propose an imperfect measure, 
nor was he disposed to press so important 
a matter on the attention of the Legisla- 
ture without the fullest preparation being 
made to insure its accomplishing these 
great national objects. From the inform- 
ation procured from various quarters in 
reference to these subjects, he thought it 
was likely, after the Poor-laws were set- 
tled, they might see their way to a general 
national registration next year, which 
should embrace all classes, and include 
marriages, deaths, and births, — all 
matters of much importance to fami- 
lies in ascertaining kindred, and the 
distribution of property. He would 
assure the hon. member for Boston, 
that if he (Lord John Russell) had 
many years ago, in his place in that 
House, felt it his duty to push the just 
claims of the Dissenters by every argu- 
ment and effort within his reach, he would 
not now, when he possessed some influence, 
display less anxiety or zeal to procure for 
them every possible extension of their civil 
and religious liberty. In giving, however, 
this assurance to that body, he must ac- 
company it, by adding, that he was, at the 
same time, prepared to support and up- 
hold the Church of England as by law 
established, convinced, ashe was, by ex- 
perience, that it was a national benefit, 
and mainly instrumental in securing the 
religious liberty we had so long enjoyed, 
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Dr. Lushington was deeply impressed 
with the importance of the subject under 
the consideration of the House; but as his 
Majesty’s Government intended to take 
it up, he hoped the “hon. mover was not 
prepared to press it with breathless haste. 
He hoped the assurances given to night 
by his noble friend would give general 
content and satisfaction, for the pre- 
sent, to the Protestant Dissenters generally. 
The House would see that, in following 
the project of Government as to the pro- 
posed general registration, they would have 
the whole benefit of the information, in- 
fluence,‘and weight, that Government, and 
Government alone, could bring to bear on 
a measure of such great national interest. 
Instead of following an isolated measure, 
or the mode of legislating which had been 
so ruinously pursued for the last fifty 
years, by partial acts, to meet each parti- 
cular evil that pressed on a sensitive por- 
tion of society, they should act as became 
grave and able legislators, and anticipate, by 
a great measure, the growing wants of the 
community. He was aware, as well as 
most who heard him, that if it were ever 
brought to issue in that House, there was 
a majority within those walls determined to 
give the Dissenters the whole of their just 
demands. Whatever might be the fate of 
any Bill intended to effect that object in 
the other House of Parliament, they, as 
the real representatives of the Dissenters 
and the whole population of the United 
Kingdom, backed, as they were, to-night, 
by the assurance of a Minister, who never 
pledged his word without an honest in- 
tention to redeem it with honour, would 
be sure, in the end, to prevail, and ensure 
to these classes of religious professors that 
which they were strictly entitled to in the 
eyes of both God and man. 

Mr. Divett rose to express his satisfac- 
tion with the assurances which had been 
given to the House on this subject by the 
noble Lord. He hailed that declaration 
with the utmost satisfaction, and would 
willingly leave the subject in the hands of 
his Majesty’s Government. He would, 
with the leave of the House, withdraw the 
Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Glasgow 


Grascow Lorrery.] Sir Robert Inglis 
rose to submit to the House the Motion of 
which he had given notice, for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the origin and present state of a lottery 
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purporting to be carried on under the 
authority of Parliament, and entitled the 
Glasgow Lottery, and into any other lotte- 
ries, foreign or otherwise, of which (since 
the legal discontinuance of lotteries) 
schemes, tickets, or shares, have been cir- 
culated in the United Kingdom. From 
the manner in which the announcement 
of the particular lottery to which he wished 
especially to call the attention of the 
House had been made, it had been pro- 
mulgated to the community, that it was 
carried on under the sanction and authority 
of Parliament; yet not a single Member of 
the House was aware that he had ever 
given his sanction to the revival of lotte- 
ries in this country, and the noble Lord, 
the Chaneellor of the Exchequer, had 
himself on a former occasion declared, 
that he was not in any degree cognizant of 
any measure at all tending to sanction 
such a proceeding having beem submitted 
to or passed the Legislature. The noble 
Lord had characterised the measure in 
terms so strong and so just, that he (Sir 
Robert Inglis) might almost rely upon 
that declaration as the foundation upon 
which to rest the present Motion. The 
noble Lord had characterised the transac- 
tion as connected with a fraudulent pro- 
ceeding. With such a declaration, that 
the authority of Parliament had been 
fraudulently obtained, he felt satisfied 
that the House would think him justified 
in insisting upon an inquiry. The title of 
the Bill from which the alleged authority 
was derived, was completely at variance 
with the provisions which it established. 
The title was a Bill for Altering and Im- 
proving certain Streets, from the Cross of 
Glasgow, to Monteith-row, and in its pro- 
visions the word lottery was never men- 
tioned. Such, however, had been the 
case in all bills passed for the purpose of 
enabling parties to dispose of property by 
lottery, and he would instance the Bill 
for disposing of the buildings in Pickett- 
street and Snow-hill, wherein the law 
affecting lotteries was specially alluded to, 
and a clause inserted to relieve the parties 
from liability to the penalties to which 
under the old law they would be exposed. 
So also in the cases of the Boydel, Tom- 
kins, and other property, but otherwise in 
the present instance. He did not under- 
stand the noble Lord in his remark to 
attribute personal fraud to the parties who 
obtained the Bill, to the solicitor who had 
framed it, or to the contractors. Neither 
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did he make such an accusation, but he 
did eentend that the House, with such a 
Bill before it, never could have conceived 
it possible that such a proceeding as the 
Glasgow lottery was contemplated ; nor 
did he believe such a proceeding could be 
warranted or sustained under the Bill. 
He thought, however, that though the 
parties might have been guilty of no 
fraud in bringing the Bill before the 
House, yet they had made themselves 
responsible for all that might ensue under 
the old law passed in the reign of Queen 
Anne. The great object, however, he had 
in view, was not so much to punish any 
party, however improper might have been 
their conduet, as to prevent a recurrence 
of similar measures in future. If any 
encouragement was given by the House 
to such a course of proceeding, this mode 
of raising money, not for the fiscal pur- 
poses of the State, but for contractors, 
would in twenty instances be revived and 
repeated in the course of next year. He 
had heard with regret, in the course of last 
week, the hon. member for Sussex, and 
the hon. member for the city of Dublin, 
urge the establishment of lotteries, not for 
national purposes, but to carry into effect 
particular objects, The hon. and learned 
member for Dublin had claimed a lottery 
in aid of a ship-eanal ; and another hon. 
Member sought for similar assistance for 
the completion of the Thames-tunnel. 
However he might look with anxiety for 
the complete termination of the latter 
undertaking, yet he should object to 
recourse being had to such suspicious aid 
as that to be derived from the revival of 
lotteries—a system of raising money 
which had ceased even for fiscal purposes, 
and ought not to be renewed in aid of the 
shareholders in a tunnel or a canal at the 
expense of increasing a spirit for gambling, 
which was at once destructive of the 
morals of the people, and injurious to the 
best interests and resources of the nation. 
There had been transmitted to him from 
Ireland a circular letter, bearing the sig- 
nature of the hon. member for Leominster, 
in which that hon. Gentleman lamented 
that lotteries were not more prevalent in 
this country. He entertained no such 
feelings of regret, but, on the contrary, he 
maintained, that if the Government enter- 
tained such a principle, instead of being 
(as it ought to be) the guardian, it would 
become the corruptor of the public morals. 
He had first called the attention of the 
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House to this subject in the month of 
April, 1833, when the announcement of 
only one lottery had been made, but had 
not followed it up, under the perfect con- 
viction that the whole business would be 
closed with that single transaction, and 
that therefore it would be unnecessary for 
Parliament again to interfere. Besides 
this, an appeal ad misericordiam had been 
made, and it had been represented that 
any parliamentary interference would be 
ruinous in its effects to many individuals. 
This information, coupled with the feeling 
that the evil would soon cease, had in- 
duced him not to revive the matter. But 
no sooner was the Parliament prorogued 
than new advertisements appeared, an- 
nouncing a second lottery; and the House 
need not be reminded that a third was 
now about to be proceeded with. He had 
been informed by a gentleman who had 
authorized him to state his name if required 
by the House, that if Parliament had 
interposed before the second drawing, the 
contractors would have suffered no loss, as 
the contract was not completed ; but now, 
from the implied sanction of the Legisla- 
ture, consequent on its not having inter- 
posed, a third lottery had been determined 
upon and announced, He had stated 
sufficient ground he thought to induce 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the House, to accede to 
his Motion for inquiry: indeed, he did 
not anticipate any opposition from more 
than one hon. Member, The hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving for the appointment 
of a Select Committee in the terms already 
stated. 

Mr. Sinclair said, that upon a subject 
so immediately referring to Scotland, 
where lotteries were so generally depre- 
cated, he felt it his duty to second the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet. He had 
himself much regretted to hear proposi- 
tions suggested to the House for the 
revival of lotteries, for the advancement 
of either public or private works. Rather 
than see such a course adopted he should 
hope that measures would be taken by 
the Legislature to prevent any participa- 
tion by the people of this country even in 
foreign lotteries. 

Mr. Bish said, that as his character 
had been in some degree involved in the 
question before the House, he begged to 
state that he knew no more of the Bill 
which bad been alluded to than did the 
right hon, Gentleman in the Chair, He 
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stood merely in the situation of one of the 
lottery-office keepers of the metropolis, 
and though it might be conceived he was 
implicated in the expression of the noble 
Lord opposite, that the Bill had been 
fraudulently obtained, he must disclaim 
all knowledge of the measure, which was 
introduced and passed before he had the 
honour of a seat in the House. It ap- 
peared that the Bill received the Royal 
Assent on the 30th of July, 1831, and it 
was not until the month of February fol- 
lowing, that any person connected with 
lotteries knew that such an object could 
be effected by its provisions. It was not 
until six months after the passing of the 
Bill that he heard from Glasgow that such 
a lottery was to be disposed of, and he 
was just as much surprised when he learned 
that lotteries were to come up again, as if 
he had been informed that St. Paul’s- 
church had walked to Tower-hill. He 
hesitated not to declare, that the conduct 
of the lottery-office-keepers in the trans- 
action would bear the fullest and strictest 
investigation. To that investigation he 
was ready to give every facility in his 
power, and had even communicated to 
the hon. Baronet, the member for Oxford, 
his perfect willingness to second the 
Motion for an inquiry. He had hoped 
that the hon. Baronet would have pursued 
the usual courtesy in such cases practised 
by hon. Members, by informing him (Mr. 
Bish) of his intention to bring forward the 
subject twelve days subsequent to the first | 
drawing, so that he might have been in | 
his place upon the occasion. The next | 
occasion on which the subject was brought | 
under the consideration of the House, was | 
on the presentation of a petition from some 
gentleman, complaining that he had pur- | 
chased a sixteenth share which had come | 
up a blank. 
sent on that occasion, the petition having 
been presented at the morning sitting, | 
at a time when he was engaged upon the | 
Warwick Election Committee. The next | 
thing that he had heard of the matter | 
was, an allusion made to it by the hon. 
member for Bridport. It was 
postponed, though several gentleman had 
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country at large. In answer to the alle- 
gation,that the Bill was smuggled through 
the House, he begged to state, that no 
Bill had been subjected to closer ‘scrutiny. 
The alleged smugglers of the Bill in the 
first instance were, Mr, Monteith and Mr. 
Archibald Campbell—gentlemen holding 
the highest character of honour and 
integrity in that part of the country. The 
Bill went regularly through every stage, 
and was all but out of the House when 
Parliament was dissolved, in consequence 
of the result of General Gascoyne’s Motion. 
In the succeeding Session it had been 
introduced by Mr. Dixon and Sir Michael 
Stewart. He was himself a very humble 
individual, perhaps the most humble in- 
dividual in that House; but then he was 
a Member of Parliament, thanks to his 
constituents at Leominster; and he thought 
that the hon. Baronet, the member for 
Oxford, had not treated him with the 
courtesy due from one Member to another. 
The hon. Baronet had forfeited his word, 
at least he had written to him on one 
occasion to say, that he would bring this 
question forward at a particular time, 
which he did not. The hon. Baronet 
had, in the course of his speech, said 
something about the Thames Tunnel as 
well as lotteries in general. He must ac- 
'knowledge that he was favourable to 
lotteries, and as the House had lost 
| 4.000, ,000/. by abolishing lotteries, he 
i thought they ought to have some good 
|reason for it. They had, however, con- 
| founded the illegality with the legal part 
| of a lottery. They might as well say, that 
| a newspaper was bad, ‘because a scurrilous 
article occasionally appeared in it; or 
| that religion was a bad thing hacunes we 
had some times profligate parsons. But 
/to return to the Thames Tunnel. He 
had the opportunity of knowing that 
| many persons of the highest distinction 
_ approved of its plan, and were desirous of 
seeing it completed. The Duke of Wel- 
| ington had signified his admiration of the 
| undertaking ; “and he had no doubt that, 
‘if it had not been for the change of the 
Government, that it would have been com- 
pleted. By lotteries 4,000,000/. had been 
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come up from Glasgow, and other long | lost to the country, as he had said before; 
distances, for the purpose of meeting the | he thought he had as good a sense 
investigation, from which he had never | of morality as the hon. member for Ox- 
shrunk, feeling satisfied that the office- | ford, but though we had lost 4,000,0002. 
keepers and those with whom he was! of revenue, we “had not gained four penny- 
concerned would come off with honour to| worth of morality, by “doing away with 
themselves, and with satisfaction to the | lotteries, There was less gambling in a 
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lottery than in any Bill that was brought 
into Parliament. All he saw around him 
were gamblers; all men were gamblers; 
and he could not help, on that point, 
reading to the House the opinion of Mr. 
Jefferson, not long since President of the 
United States. Mr. Jefferson said,—‘ If 
‘ we consider games of chance immoral, 
then every pursuit of human industry is 
immoral, for there is not a single one 
that is not subject to chance; not one 
wherein you do not risk a loss for the 
chance of some gain. The navigator, 
for example, risks his ship in the hope 
(if she be not lost in the voyage) of 
gaining an advantageous freight. The 
merchant risks his cargo to gain a better 
price for it. A landholder builds a 
house on the risk of indemnifying himself 
by arent. The hunter hazards his time 
and trouble in the hope of killing game. 
In all these pursuits you stake some 
one thing against another, which you 
hope to win. But the greatest of all 
gamblers is the farmer. He risks the 
seed that he puts into the ground—the 
rent he pays for the ground itself—the 
* year’s labour on it, and the wear and 
tear of his cattle and gear, to win a 
crop, which the chance of too much or 
too little rain, and the general uncer- 
tainty of weather, insects, waste, &c., 
often make a partial or total loss. These 
then are games of chances, yet so far 
from being immoral, they are indispens- 
able to the existence of man.’ In Ame- 
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rica, lotteries were employed to build’ 


chapels, to found seminaries, to clear 
swamps; thus promoting the benefit of 
the country, the benefit of towns, and the 
comfort of religious congregations. He 
dared say, that those people had as good 
a chance of going to Heaven, as if they 
went regularly to a parliamentary-built 
church. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that the hon. 
Member had accused him of violating his 
word, With respect to the engagement 
which he contracted with the hon. Mem- 
ber, having thought that something of 
this kind would probably come before the 
House, he had come down with copies of 
the correspondence which passed between 
himself and the hon. Member on the sub- 
ject. The hon. Baronet read the extract 
of a letter, to show that he had only bound 
himself not to originate the question at a 
particular time, but that he put in his 
claim to be heard at a future time. 
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Mr. Roebuck did not know who had 
committed the offence, but all that the 
hon. member for Oxford had to do was, 
to substantiate the fact that an offence had 
been committed. It appeared, however, 
to him, that the House would trench upon 
the province of the Law-officers of the 
Crown if it proceeded to examine into this 
point. Lotteries by the common law were 
illegal, and therefore required a distinct 
Act of Parliament to make it lawful to 
engage in a lottery. But this was also 
illegal by Act of Parliament, and he would 
refer, to prove his assertion, to the word- 
ing of the Act itself. The hon. Member 
quoted the Act to show, that it only au- 
thorized the dividing the property into 
lots. Under these circumstances, he should 
vote with the hon. member for Oxford. 

Mr. Warburton would not have men- 
tioned in that place anything that had 
come to his knowledge in a private capa- 
city relative to Mr. Monteith; but having 
aplace which brought no emolument with 
it whatever, that of one of the Exchequer 
Loan Commissioners, he had occasion to 
meet the gentlemen who conducted the 
undertaking. Now, this gentleman, with 
one or two others, had come forward as 
guarantees to the Government for the re- 
payment of an advance of Exchequer-bills, 
Now he thought that in this fact there was 
a good reason for his hon. friend’s persist- 
ing in his Motion. As Shakspeare, who 
was a player, had said “ All the world’s a 
stage,” so the hon. member for Leominster 
said “All the world’s a lottery.” As to 
the morality of lotteries, hon. Gentlemen 
should recollect the times when lotteries 
existed, to be able to form a judgment 
upon it. These held out a temptation to 
servants, and persons of small means, to 
invest their little savings in the purchase 
of ashare of a lottery-ticket, instead of 
laying them up in a savings-bank. With 
regard to the question before the House, 
he thought facts enough had been ad- 
duced to show that inquiry ought to be 
made. Before he sat down he must ob- 
serve that he had heard, shortly after the 
Bill was passed, that a lottery was to grow 
out of it; and he warned a gentleman 
who, from being connected with the Go- 
vernment, might have an influence over 
the promoters of the Bill, to take care that 
no lottery was established. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, it was impossible 
for the Government to guard against the 
manner in which a money lottery had been 
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grafted on this Bill. He had had occa- 
sion to refer to the papers connected with 
the subject that morning; and, if the Mo- 
tion were agreed to, they might be laid 
before the Committee. The individuals 
who had carried the Bill through the 
House had dealt with it as a mode of dis- 
posing of property by lot among pur- 
chasers; but the Government had never 
contemplated conferring on them a power 
of ingrafting money obligations, and 
money prizes, on the scheme. He be- 
lieved that all the inconvenience which 
had arisen had sprung from a matter which 
was not at the time in the contemplation 
of those who had promoted the Bill. 

Mr. Edward Romilly said, that an in- 
quiry ought to take place. It was proper 
to inquire if the Act was improperly ob- 
tained, or if the clause was improperly 
introduced. If money were taken in this 
way out of the pockets of the people, it 
would be a species of State swindling. 
That money, if wanted for State exi- 
gences, might be drawn from their pockets 
by a direct tax. 

Lord Althorp said, he should not ob- 
ject to the Motion. 

Mr. O’Connell had read the Act with 
great attention before any notice had been 
taken of the power it gave, and he saw 
nothing about a lottery init. The Law- 
officers of the Crown were certainly quite 
blameless in allowing the Bill to pass, 
but the best way to acquire information 
on the subject was to look at the Act it- 
self. This, besides giving the power to 
divide the property into 3,000 shares, per- 
mitted that an unlimited number of addi- 
tional shares should be created, when the 
original shares were hardly worth any- 
thing, and permitted the decision of every- 
thing relating to the shares to depend up- 
on the shareholders, whose vote was to be 
final. As to the immorality of a lottery, 
to be sure asa species of gaming it was 
immoral, but he did not really mean to 
preach sermons in that House. What was 
stock-jobbing ?—was that not gaming? 
There were many individuals who made 
their fortunes by a good lie. The fluctu- 
ation of a-half per cent. made many 
wealthy men. ‘The rumours of a war-—a 
bloody insurrection—might place a man 
in possession of a large estate. But on 
this point conscience was seared. Should, 
however, such a thing as a lottery come 
before the House, hon, Members would 
move heaven and—worse regions, to put 
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down the abomination. He did not know 
after all, whether, if a great public mea- 
sure was to be promoted by a lottery, such 
iniquity attached to it as some hon. Mem- 
bers seemed to suppose. In his opinion, 
with great deference to those who dissented 
from his view of the case, as Parliament 
had allowed a lottery to be created, it 
ought not now to interfere; but if they 
objected to lotteries, why they need not 
allow them in future to be established. 

Mr. Curteis observed, that, when 
gambling was going on to such an extent 
as it notoriously was amongst the higher 
classes, it rather appeared to him that the 
House would be straining at the gnat after 
having swallowed the camel, if it should 
now exercise its power to put an end to 
this Glasgow lottery, the more especially 
as it was well known that tickets in any of 
the foreign lotteries might be obtained by 
persons who were so disposed. He con- 
tended that it would be unjust to put an 
immediate end to a speculation in which 
so many persons held shares. He begged 
to assure the House he was not of the 
number : he had no ticket. 

The Motion was agreed to, and a Com- 
mittee appointed. 

Sir Robert Inglis took occasion to re- 
mark that he should not oppose the no- 
mination of Mr. Bish on the Committee, 
although he had abstained from putting 
down his name, as by his own statement 
it appeared that he was a contractor. It 
would be most likely that the Committee 
would be happy to avail themselves of 
Mr. Bish’s evidence as a witness. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope moved, that Mr. 
Bish’s name be added to the list of the 
Committee.—Agreed to. 


Law or Liseu.] The Solicitor General, 
in rising to move for “ a Select Committee 
to consider the present state of the Law of 
Libel, and to report their opinion to the 
House,” said, that in bringing under the 
consideration of the House a subject of 
no common importance, he begged to 
have it understood at the outset, that he 
was not about to indulge in any fanciful 
theory of his own, with respect to the Law 
of Libel or propose any extensive alter. 
ations of the law. He was only anxious 


to have the question fairly brought before 
the House, and to have such changes as 
might be deemed necessary or expedient 
made with the advice and by the assist- 
ance of a Select Committee, 
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ling incongruities of the present Law of 
Libel had been long felt and acknowledged. 
The subject had frequently been made a 
matter of complaint, but never yet of in- 
quiry, in any way which could lead to the 
effect of a sound practical Reform of 
existing errors and abuses. In the exist- 
ing Law of Libel there were many matters 
of grievance affecting all persons con- 
nected with the public Press. All classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects indeed were 
liable to be attected by the operation of 
this law; but such was the state of so- 
ciety now-a-days, that in considering this 
question, the House might almost exclu- 
sively direct its attention to those indi- 
viduals engaged in our periodical publica- 
tions. Those persons very frequently had 
occasion to feel the inconvenience and in- 
justice of this law. In the first place, 
there was the penal nature of the law as 
affecting publications. A man, after a 


decision in the case had been made, was 
declared to be guilty, although he might 
have committed no moral offence which 
would justify the application of the term. 
Undoubtedly an author might fairly and 
properly be declared to be guilty if he 
violated the principles of fair discussion. 


That no man could dispute. In like 
manner so might the publisher who, either 
in his own person, or by his agents, or 
from want of due care, gave circulation to 
libellous matter. The interest of the 
public required that the man should be 
held responsible for what he published. 
But the law as it stood involved all parties 
in the guilt who might be concerned in 
the publication, albeit they might be per- 
fectly unacquainted with the libellous 
matter. Now this, decidedly, wasa griev- 
ance, and occasionally worked great in- 
justice. The question, however, was, 
how was this to be remedied? The Com- 
mittee would have to inquire whether, 
consistently with safety to the public, and 
with security to private character, an al- 
teration in the operation of the law, 
with respect to such parties as were not 
cognizant of the libellous matter, might not 
be made. The subject was full of diffi- 
culty, and would merit the most patient 
consideration, for it was evident, that if 
one man might sell a publication, and not 
be held in any way responsible for its 
contents, means would be afforded by 
which libels might easily be circulated, 
and all parties concerned, the author and 
the conscious publisher included, would 
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escape punishment. 
obviously unsafe. But was there not some 
middle course? Might not there be some 
such expedient as this made use of— 
might they not do away with the extreme 
severity and unfairness of the law by de- 
claring that the simple act of publishing, 
or assisting in the publication, should not 
constitute a crime, but that it should be 
further necessary that the prosecutor 
should bring some proof of knowledge of 
the publication upon the part of the ac- 
cused, or of malice in some shape or 
form? Perhaps if some distinction of this 
kind were drawn, the ignorant and the 
innocent might be suffered to escape un- 
touched by the law, while the original 
author and the conscious publisher would 
be still exposed to punishment. This 
would be one subject to which the serious 
consideration of the Committee might 
be advantageously given. Another subject 
of complaint was, that authors and pub- 
lishers were subjected to much hardship 
from the want of a good definition of the 
Law of Libel. To restrict libel within nar- 
row limits would be to foster and en- 
courage the circulation of libellous matter. 
If, however, they made the definition very 
large, it would subject those connected 
with the periodical press to infinite incon- 
venience, and manifold hardships and in- 
juries. Learned Judges had described a 
libel as anything that might prove injuri- 
ous to the feelings of any man. This was 
manifestly absurd. If it were held to be 
correct, no author could be for a moment 
safe in writing or publishing. There was, 
accordingly, extreme difficulty in furnish- 
ing a definition of libel in the abstract, 
and this was a part of the subject which 
he thought well worthy the consideration 
of the Committee. The subject had in- 
deed been often discussed out of doors, 
but it was only a Committee such as he 
proposed which could come to any safe 
and judicious decision on the subject. He 
could not beexpected inthe present instance 
to go into all the details to which, nodoubt, 
the Committee might beneficially address 
themselves. There was one point, how- 
ever, to which he felt it necessary to refer 
particularly; it was one of the most im- 
portant which could possibly come under 
their consideration. He meant in what 
manner, how, and to what extent, the 
truth of the libel should be brought under 
the consideration of the Jury, whether in 
criminal or civil proceedings. As the law 
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stood in criminal proceedings, the truth 
of the libel could not be taken into con- 
sideration at all, while, in civil cases, the 
allegation of truth could be brought for- 
ward, and if it were proved, was conclusive. 
Now, he thought there was error on both 
sides. In the first case, malice was im- 
plied from the libel, and certainly there- 
fore, the consideration of truth or false- 
hood, as a matter of palliation, should not 
altogether be excluded. He was not pre- 
pared to say to what extent it would be 
well to admit the consideration of the 
truth of the libel; he did not know how 
far it would be advisable in criminal pro- 
ceedings for attempts to destroy private 
character to admit the truth as a palliation, 
much less a justification of the libel. It 
was difficult to go to the extent, that every 
man hada right to publish anything of 
any body, provided only it were true. It 
had been suggested, that some such rule 
as this should be established—that if the 
publication charged as libellous should be 
proved to be true, that should be an 
answer to the implied malice. Asthe law 
at present stood, a libel carried with it the 
imputation of malice. It was vain for a 
defendant to prove the truth of the public- 
ation, and that he never entertained a 
suspicion that it contained libellous matter. 
If a man maliciously published that which 
was not true of another person, it was fit 
that he should be punished for so doing. 
In many cases it might not be right to 
publish matter which was true, but it 
never could be justifiable to publish what 
was not true. Some such rule as that 
which he had adverted to might possibly 
be adopted, and it was a point worthy of 
inquiry. At present he was inclined to 
think, that if a Jury should find that a de- 
fendant had published a libel innocently 
— that was to say for a good purpose, or 
without express malice—the evidence of 
the truth of the publication should protect 
him from the implied malice. In proceed- 
ing by simple action, the consequences re- 
sulting from the present law were really 
absurd. If the defendant could succeed 
in proving the libel to be true, no matter 
how injurious or cruel it might be, or how 
malicious soever the motives might be 
which prompted its publication, the per- 
son libelled could obtain no redress. Was 
it right that a person who had sustained 
the most serious injury to which he could 
be exposed—-namely, the loss of his cha- 
racter—should be unable to obtain redress, 
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because the fact which had been published, 
and which perhaps had occurred at an 
early period of life, and under circum- 
stances which palliated its apparent enor- 
mity, could be proved to be true? He 
would mention two circumstances which 
would prove the inconveniences of the ex- 
isting law, as regarded both criminal pro- 
ceedings and those by simple action. 
Not long since a person was criminally 
indicted for publishing a libel which al- 
leged that a certain individual had been 
convicted of forgery iri France. The pro- 
ceedings of the French court by which 
the prosecutor had been condemned to 
the galleys were pfoduced, and the de- 
fendant’s counsel was very anxious that 
they should be read in evidence, but the 
Judge of course refused to permit that to 
be done. Now, this was a case in which 
it might have been not only excusable, 
but laudable to have published the fact of 
the prosecutor having committed forgery. 
Suppose the individual had been about 
to obtain a situation as confidential agent 
to a company in which want of integrity 
on the part of the individual holding it 
would have been the greatest misfortune 
that could happen to the proprietors, the 
publication of the fact of his previous 
misconduct would have been a useful and 
laudable act. Was it then, he asked, a 
wholesome state of law which would com- 
pela Jury to find a verdict of guilty in 
such a case? At all events, it must be 
admitted that this was a point which ought 
to be inquired into; and therefore he 
proposed that it should become the subject 
of investigation by the Committee, if the 
House should think proper to appoint one. 
He would next mention acase which would 
strikingly exemplify the inconvenience of 
the Libel-law as regarded proceedings by 
civil action. The transaction to which he 
was about to refer occurred many years 
ago, but it had made a deep impression on 
his mind at the time, and, therefore, he 
had no doubt that he should be able to 
state the circumstances connected with it 
correctly. A young woman had, in early 
life, been seduced by a man of title; but 
after living with him fora certain time she 
became ashamed of the course of life she 
was pursuing, and taking the opportunity 
of escaping from it, she retired into a dis- 
tant part of the country, where her seducer 
was unable to discover her. She obtained 
a situation, in which she conducted herself 
with so much propriety that she not only 
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gained the good-will of her employers, but 
was appointed to a responsible situation in 
a public establishment. Some years after, 
her seducer discovered the place of her 
retreat; and having in vain made pro- 
posals for the renewal of their intercourse, 
he hit upon the expedient of depriving her 
of the means of subsistence, thinking that 
he should then succeed in his attempt to 
possess himself again of her person. He, 
therefore, published in the town where she 
resided the history of her early life. The 
consequence was, that the unfortunate 
woman lost the esteem of the friends whom 
her subsequent good conduct had procured 
her, and she was deprived of the appoint- 
ment by means of which she obtained her 
livelihood. Was not this woman entitled 
to compensation? Yet, if she had brought 
an action against her persecutor, he 
would have justified, and she would have 
been turned out of court, with the aggra- 
vation to her misfortune of having in- 
curred a useless expense. Was it fit that 
the law should remain in such a state? 
There was another point to which it was 
important that the attention of the Com- 
mittee should be directed. Much had 
been said on the subject of ex-officio in- 
formations; and it must be admitted, that 
the power which the Law Officers of the 
Crown exercised on this point might be 
perverted to bad as well as used for good 
purposes. It would be for the Committee 
to inquire whether this power could be 
altogether abolished; but his own opinion 
was, that it would not be safe to prevent 
the Law Officers from having recourse to 
it in certain cases. It was possible, how- 
ever, that some arrangement might be 
devised by which the subjects might be 
protected against any hardship in this 
mode of proceeding. Perhaps the course 
which was pursued in Ireland might be 
adopted in this country with advantage. 
In Ireland it was the practice, he under- 
stood, for the Attorney-General to call the 
parties before him previously to filing an 
information, which afforded an opportunity 
for explanation of the circumstances under 
which the publication had taken place, 
This practice also operated as a protection 
against the adoption of proceedings by the 
Attorney-General without due considera- 
tion. There was another course of pro- 
ceeding which had been the subject of 
much animadversion; and he was rather 
surprised at that circumstance, because, 
as it was administered in this country, it 
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was less objectionable than any other mode 
of criminal proceeding—he alluded to 
criminal informations granted by the 
Court. In such a case the defendant had 
this peculiar protection, that the Court 
would not grant the information unless 
the prosecutor was able to negative the 
truth of the libel, and thus the prosecutor 
was deprived of the advantage which he 
would obtain by proceeding by indictment. 
Another advantage attending this mode of 
proceeding was, that the Court having all 
the circumstances of the case before it, 
could interpose its advice, and probably 
terminate the dispute without the case 
proceeding to trial. No person who re- 
flected on the subject for a moment could 
doubt, that it was much more easy to get 
a Grand Jury to return a Bill than it was 
to prevail upon the Court to grant an in- 
formation. The Grand Jury examined 
only the prosecutor’s witnesses, but the 
Court of King’s Bench compelled the 
prosecutor to negative the truth of the 
libel before it would grant an information. 
Another point to which it was desirable 
the attention of the Committee should be 
applied, was the construction which 
Judges had put upon Mr: Fox’s Act. 
That Act constituted the Jury the Judges 
of the law as well as of the fact, and yet, 
until latterly, when the practice had some- 
what altered, the Judges seemed to think 
that they had a right to perform the duty 
which the law imposed upon Jurymen. 
In early life he had frequently heard 
Judges tell Juries they were bound to state 
that in their opinion the publications 
which formed the subjects of prosecution 
were gross and scandalous libels. If any 
doubt existed in the minds of those learned 
persons as to the construction of Mr. Fox’s 
Act, it was advisable that it should be set 
at rest by some enactment of the Legisla- 
ture. There was another Act, the 60th 
of Geo. 3rd.—one of the Six Acts—which 
also required consideration. By that Act 
a very severe penalty was inflicted upon a 
second offence, atid as the law now stood, 
it was probable that the consequences of 
the second conviction would fall on the 
innocent party. He hoped that an alter- 
ation might be made upon this point 
without being productive of any danger. 
The Committee might also take into con- 
sideration another provision of the same 
Act, which authorized the seizing of copies 
of the publication in the possession of the 
defendant after conviction of libel, It 
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might not, perhaps, be considered unjust 
to prevent the circulation of what a Jury 
had declared to be libellous, but it would 
be the duty of the Committee to suggest 
some plan by which the exercise of the 
power in question should be attended with 
as little danger as possible to the rights of 
property. The points to which he had 
adverted, were those which bore upon 
persons engaged in printing and publish- 
ing, but it must not be supposed that the 
inconveniences of the law were all on one 
side. Experience proved, that, in many 
instances, the law was insufficient to aflord 
protection to the public, or to private 
individuals. Great difficulty was at pre- 
sent experienced in getting at the parties 
who ought to be responsible for libels. 
The writer of the libel was unknown, and 
some nominal and fictitious party was put 
forward to bear the responsibility. This 
was a grievance, not only to the party 
libelled and the public, but also to the 
respectable part of the Press—to those 
persons who intended honestly and hon- 
ourably to discharge the duties of the 
profession to which they belonged. If, 
by inadvertence, one of the latter descrip- 
tion of persons should admit libellous 
matter into his publication, he must abide 
the consequences; but, in the other case, 
the publishers of the libels enjoyed impu- 
nity. Some plan might, perhaps, be devised 
to provide greater security for the punish- 
ment of persons engaged in the habitual 
publication of libels. At present the per- 
son who was proceeded against was usually 
either abroad or in prison. It might not 
be an easy matter to place this part of the 
Libel-law on a more equitable footing, 
consistently with the rights of all parties 
concerned, and with that freedom of dis- 
cussion for good purposes which no sug- 
gestion of his should ever tend to abridge ; 
but he trusted, that the Committee would 
attempt to effect such a desirable object. 
He wished it to be understood that he was 
anxious to leave to those who were use- 
fully carrying on the profession of writing, 
printing, and publishing, the utmost free- 
dom of discussion, from which the country 
had derived such great benefit, whilst he 
would deprive another class of the power 
of covertly libelling their fellow-subjects 
without being responsible for their pro- 
ceedings. He would briefly advert to an- 


other point connected with the present 
state of the Law of Libel—namely, the 
Stamp-duty on publications. 
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who evaded the law regarding Stamps, 
found a ready means of circulating libels, 
and he was bound to say, that libellous 
matter, at present, was principally found 
in unstamped publications. It would be 
for the Committee to consider whether the 
present state of the law as regarded 
stamps on publications did not tend to 
encourage licentiousness, and whether it 
would not be proper to put all parties on 
a level. Although the notice which he 
had given was limited to the Law of Libel, 
it was obvious, that it would be necessary 
for the Committee to take into considera- 
tion the state of the law respecting slan- 
der, than which it was scarcely possible 
to conceive anything more absurd. In 
looking over the catalogue of words which 
were slanderous, no reason appeared for 
their insertion, except that they had been 
decided to be slanderous. Why should 
an affirmation be slanderous in the City 
of London, and not slanderous out of the 
city? Yet such was the state of the law. 
He had been anxious not to detain the 
House longer than was necessary, and, 
therefore, he had very briefly adverted to 
several points which he thought would 
properly become the subjects of investiga- 
tion before the Committee, from whose 
labours he sincerely thought that much 
good would result, not only to those who 
were engaged in printing and publishing, 
but to the public at large, for whilst he 
was desirous of protecting the utmost 
freedom of discussion within the limits in 
which it could be safely permitted, he was 
at the same time desirous of repressing 
that most odious system of persons obtain- 
ing their subsistence by the injury and 
pain which they inflicted on others. 
Whatever might be said as to the necessity 
of allowing the utmost latitude for the 
discussion of political affairs, there was no 
Member of that House who did not look 
with abhorrence on the system of private 
libels. At present it was always imputed 
to a man who proceeded against a libeller 
by asimple action that he did so for the sake 
of obtaining compensation, and, therefore, 
persons were forced, as it were, to proceed 
criminally, and then they laboured under 
this disadvantage—that they might come 
out of Court with verdicts in their favour, 
but with all the world believing the libels 
which they had prosecuted. He concluded 
by moving that ‘¢«aCommittee be appointed 
to consider the present state of the Law as 
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Mr. O'Connell did not rise to object to 
the Motion, on the contrary, he was glad 
that this most important subject was to 
be brought under the consideration of a 
Committee for deliberate consideration. 
If the Motion he had made, and the Bill 
he had introduced upon the subject, and 
which had been for some time before the 
House, had acted in any degree (he did 
not mean to say it did) as a stimulus to 
the Government, he should certainly feel 
proud that he had made an effort so far 
successful as to induce Ministers to take 
up a subject of such deep and important 
interest. From the very clear and able 
statement of the hon. and learned Geutle- 
man who had just sat down, one thing, at 
least, was fully and satisfactorily proved — 
that nothing could be more frightful than 
the present Law of Libel. It was, indeed, 
a most atrocious law, whether they regard- 
ed its fiscal arrangements, the judicial 
interpretation put upon Statutes, or the 
want of definition of what constituted a 
libel. It was a law that was almost unen- 
durable, and, indeed, that would not be 
endurable at all if it were not that its very 
atrocity prevented men from having re- 
course to it for redress. No man thought 
of having recourse to the Libel-law in 
vindication of his character, and thus it 
was, that the very severity of the law en- 
abled persons to violate it with the most 
perfect impunity, and the dissemination of 
libels became a source of ‘uninterrupted 
emolument. That was the necessary 
result of such a law. The hon. Gentle- 
man had fully and very accurately stated 
the defects of the law, but he had held 
out but little consolation in the hope of 
improvement. The mind of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman appeared to be more 
anxious for the repression of slander (an 
object sufficiently desirable in itself) than 
for the establishment of free discussion. 
That appeared to be the leading idea in 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s mind; 
and he (Mr. O’Connell) regretted, that he 
had not given more attention to the im- 
portant question of establishing the right 
of free discussion. It was of the last im- 
portance that the conduct of public serv- 
ants should be open to fair and impartial 
examination, and this he thought should 
have occupied the principal portion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s attention. 
The publication of falsehood should be 
punished, as should also the publication 
of truth in some cases, though very rarely. 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
alluded to the prosecution of persons 
engaged in publication; but he had for- 
votten that these persons—to news venders 
he (Mr. O’Connell) alluded, for it was 
obvious that to this class of persons the 
hon. Member referred—-were seldom pro- 
secuted. Recourse was generally had to 
an action for damages, and one farthing 
damages generally carried from 1002. to 
2001. costs. For that evil the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had suggested no 
remedy. There was no remedy, in fact, 
unless they regulated the actions brought ; 
and the only way of doing this effectually 
was to lay it down as a general principle, 
that for the prevention of frivolous prose- 
cutions, they would inflict the costs on 
the party instituting them, This appeared 
to him to be the only means at their com- 
mand for the solution of the difficulty of 
discouraging frivolous and improper ac- 
tions, and, at the same time, of protecting 
the honest against the circulation of libels. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
addressed himself to that definition of the 
subject—the Law of Libel—and he (Mr. 
O’Connell) must express his regret at the 
mode in which it had been treated by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. They had 
an admission that nothing was more vague 
than the definition given at present, viz., 
that anything was a libel that one person 
might write which might hurt the feelings 
of anybody else. Nothing could be more 
vague; so absurd was it, indeed, that it 
was astonishing it was the law. True or 
false, if a publication hurt a man’s feelings, 
it was a libel. Here we were, living in 
civilized society, yet crime amongst us 
was so uncertain in its nature, as 
to be comprised in these general terms. 
We had a definition of an offence, 
that definition having, in fact, very 
little meaning in it; or rather, he might 
say, thatit meanteverything, because there 
was nothing precise in it that would give 
us the least knowledge of the law. Con- 
sidered in the abstract, such a state of the 
law was surprising. But what remedy did 
the hon. and learned Gentleman suggest ? 
None at all. He did not hear the hon. 
and learned Gentleman suggest a word to 
bring libels within the category of crime. 
Everything else in the way of offence was 
distinct and defined; then why not apply 
the principle to libel? He would tell them 
why. This law had been an instrument 
in the hands of the Courts of Law from 
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the time of the Star Chamber to the pre- 
sent moment, which they never failed to 
use against any one who had the audacity 
to attack men at the head of aftairs, and 
against whom no other means existed of 
arraying public opinion. ‘There was, he 
apprehended, no better elucidation of the 
fact to be given than that. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had alluded to Fox’s 


Bill. It was manifestly the intention of 


the Legislature, in passing that Bill, that 
the Judges should not interpose their opin- 
ion as to what constituted libel at all. 
Yet he had heard a Judge go this length 
— You have aright to decide ; you decide 
on oath; I am sworn as well as you; | 
have a right to give my opinion, and J tell 
you on my oath that this is a libel.” Fox’s 
Act had enabled the Judges to take this 
course. He mentioned this fact to show 
them how unsafe it was to leave the Libel- 
law in the hands of the Judges; and how 
necessary it was for the Legislature to con- 
fine the Libel-law within definite bounds. 
He would have punished as a libel any- 
thing that could be properly so considered ; 
but as to public matters, why not leave 
them to be discussed as angrily as the 
party pleased, and as violently as they 
pleased ? People ought to be allowed to 
attack anything in the abstract, and ought 
to be restricted only when the attack was 
personal. He had been thirty years in 
his profession, and he now declared, that 
he did not know what libel was. But 
what slander was, he thought he knew well 
enough—that had a definition. Slander 
was anything which charged any crime 
whatever. Why not make the Law of 
Libel depend on a similar principle? Why 
not define it to be anything which, being 
published, charged a man with crime? 
Adding, as in a case of slander, anything 
which charged a man in trade, or other 
employment, withincapacity, that was cal- 
culated to injure him therein, a similar 
principle being applied to persons in civil, 
naval, or militaryemployment. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman considered it 
would be monstrous to allow the truth to 
be a justification in every case ; was it not 
equally monstrous for the truth to be no 
justification in any case? He would not 
recommend that it should be a complete 
vindication in every case, but let its proof 
have its due weight with the Jury. In 
the case to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had alluded, it would prove a 
serious aggravation of the crime, He 
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(Mr. O’Connell) decidedly objected to 
criminal informations. By this process 
they tried the facts by the affidavits of the 
parties interested, which was a direct en- 
couragement to perjury. The Judge, in- 
stead of making the rule absolute on the 
trial, might just as well at once pro- 
ceed to pass sentence ; because the only 
question that remained for the Jury to try 
was, simply whether the publication had 
ever taken place. It was next to impos- 
sible that Juries could acquit in cases of 
criminal information, the event being de- 
cided as to the publication being libellous. 
Such a system was replete with the great- 
est mischief, and contradictory to the 
first principles on which jurisprudence 
should be founded. As to ex-officio in- 
formations in the present day, with the 
multiplication of Sessions to sittings in 
Term, they were quite unnecessary. Pro- 
ceedings, when indispensable, ought to be 
instituted before Grand Jurors, and the 
Crown-lawyers should be deprived of the 
power which ex-offictos gave them, of tor- 
turing whom they pleased. A reference 
had been made to the practice in Ireland. 
That practice, however, could not be said 
to exist. An attempt had been made by 
one Attorney-General to introduce it, but 
without success. ‘The citing of parties 
before such an authority, was considered 
to be a hint to them that they were to go 
to make terms with the Attorney-General ; 
when, if they were sufficiently abject in 
their apologies and general deportment, 
they stood some chance of escaping any 
further prosecution. He repeated, that the 
only way of putting a stop to frivolous and 
vexatious actions, was by allowing the 
costs to be given against the plaintiffs in 
certain cases. He hoped, that the Com- 
mittee which was to be appointed would 
not be composed of individuals who all 
thought in one way on the subject. 

Sir Francis Vincent would not then go 
at any length into the subject, but there 
were one or two points to which he felt it 
right to advert. One of the greatest evils 
of the present law was its uncertainty, 
and that was the defect first to be reme- 
died. Onthe subject of ex-officio inform- 
ations, he could not at all agree with the 
hon. and learned Solicitor-General. He 
certainly did not regard them as inter- 
woven with theConstitution. Sir M. Hale 
distinctly said, that they were bad, and 
must fall; and the Committee, of which 
Lord Somers was a member, had used 
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similar language. The present arrange- 
ment with respect to costs was extremely 
bad; and he decidedly thought the plan 
proposed in the Bill of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin worthy of the 
best consideration. He was ready to give 
the hon. and learned Solicitor-General 
every praise for taking up the subject, and 
he trusted and believed the result of the 
Committee would be such a plan for the 
improvement of the law as would give 
general satisfaction. 

Sir William Horne approved of the spi- 
rit in which his hon. and learned friend 
(the Solicitor-General) had taken up the 
question, which he regarded as one of the 
utmost importance. The present state of 
the law was most unsatisfactory, but he 
would, on that occasion, content himself 
with expressing his readiness to render 
any assistance he could in the proposed 
inquiry. 

Mr. Pryme trusted the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral would reconsider his opinions with 
respect to criminal informations. They 
were in his view a most unsatisfactory 
mode of proceeding. To prove that, he 
would mentiona case. A magistrate had 
been charged with punishing with undue 
and, indeed, cruel severity, three little 
children for stealing vegetables. Well, 
the fact was, the Magistrate had punished 
but two little children, and therefore, he 
made an affidavit that the charge was un- 
true, and obtained a criminal information, 
although the charge was substantially 
true. 

Mr. Sheil thought, that the hon. and 
learned Solicitor-General having stated 
what were his views and opinions, might 
as well have brought in a Bill at once, in- 
stead of delaying a measure for the redress 
of the existing grievances, by referring the 
matter to a Committee. He would be 
glad to know what, in the opinion of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, constituted 
libel in a public case ? It was well known 
that in State prosecutions the truth of an 
alleged libel could not be given in evi- 
dence. In cases of private libel, it was 
right and just that the Jury should have 
the privilege of determining whether the 
matter was maliciously intended, and to 
decide upon the motive; but in public 
cases, he (Mr. Sheil) was of opinion, that 
truth should, in every instance, be consi- 
dered a complete justification. The con- 
duct of Ministers, if canvassed only as to 
their public proceedings, and avoiding 
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everything of a private nature, should be 
open to the fullest animadversion, and 
in all remarks concerning them the 
truth ought to be admitted in justifica- 
tion. The hon. and learned Solicitor- 
General had not given any sufficient 
or satisfactory reason why the form of ex- 
officio informations should still be adhered 
to. It made too great a distinction be- 
tween cases of public and private libel to 
allow the Attorney-General to file his in- 
formations at once. In private cases there 
was some substitute for the power of a 
Grand Jury, but continuing the right of 
filing ex-officio informations, prevented 
such substitute in cases of public libel. 
Lord Althorp said, that his hon. and 
learned friend (the Solicitor-General) had 
not stated any fixed opinion as to any in- 
tended alteration of the law. He had called 
the attention of the House to the defects 
of the law generally without pointing out 
particular remedies. He had admitted 
that there was no definition of libel, and 
marked it as one defect in the law, but 
without pointing out what the definition 
should be. All he had insisted on was, that 
on this, as well as on many other points, 
they ought to go into an inquiry. As to 
ex-officio informations, he (Lord Althorp) 
owned, that he was not partial to them; 
but at the same time he thought the Go- 
vernment should not be without the power 
of filing them. The hon. and learned 
member for Tipperary (Mr. Sheil) seemed 
to think that these informations provided 
no substitute for the intervention of a 
Grand Jury. He thought they did. In 


| the first place, it was not at all probable 


that any ex-officio information would be 
laid, except in cases in which a Grand 
Jury would have no difficulty in finding a 
Bill if it were laid before them; though 
for many reasons it might, in some cases, 
be advisable to lay the information rather 
than go before a Grand Jury with a Bill. 
Then it should be considered that no such 
information could be laid except on the 
responsibility of the advisers of the Crown, 
and that in itself was a substitute for the 
intervention of a Grand Jury. He would 
not admit, that this was so good a substi- 
tute, speaking generally, as that in the 
case of criminal informations for private 
libels ; but still, though not partial to its 
use, he repeated, that he thought it was 
a power which the Crown ought not to be 
deprived of. With respect to cases of 
libel against public men for their public 
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conduct, he should say, that in almost 
every case the truth of the allegation 
ought to be allowed to be given in evi- 
dence, but still he could cite an instance 
in which such a course would not meet 
the justice of the case. In the last war a 
writer, at a time when an expedition was 
in preparation, stated with reference to the 
transports used for conveying troops in a 
former expedition, that they were not sea- 
worthy. That was the fact; yet, when 
the circumstances were considered that 
another expedition was in preparation, 
and that the object of the writer was to 
excite a mutiny in the troops about to be 
sent out, no one could doubt that allowing 
the party to prove the former fact would 
be no good justification. This would 
show, that truth in every case even of pub- 
lic libel would not be a good justification, 
though he admitted that in general it ought 
to be allowed in public cases. The great 
difficulty was to say what was a public and 
what a private libel. He knew, that it 
was actionable to say, that a man was 
unfit for his station or business in private 
life ; but he did not think it ought to be 
a libel, to say that a public man was not fit 
for the office he held, yet he knew, as the 
law nowstood,thecontrary opinion was held. 
In the case which had been mentioned by 
an hon. Member on a former evening, 
respecting Lord Hardwicke, of whom it 
had been said, that he was rather famous 
for breeding cattle and sheep, than for the 
law,—now he should not consider any 
such charge if brought against him a libel 
at all. This showed the difficulty, as the 
law stood, of saying what was libel and 
what was not, and showed the necessity 
of an inquiry on the subject, and in the 
propriety of that inquiry he fully con- 
curred. 

Motion agreed to, and the Committee 
appointed. 


Riots at Coventry Exection.] Mr. 
Halcombe rose to bring forward his promised 
Motion for a further inquiry into the pro- 
ceedings at the general election for the city 
of Coventry, in 1832. He had been for 
some time anxious to bring this subject 
forward at an earlier period of the even- 
ing, but he had found it impossible to do 
so. His notice was of long standing, and 
he had received the assurance of the right 
hon. the Secretary-at-War, that he would 
concur in any measure which would pro- 
tect the people of Coventry from such 
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riotous proceedings as took place at the 
elections for that city. In order to bring 
the matter more immediately under the 
consideration of the House, it became ne- 
cessary that he should read a portion of 
the evidence taken before the Committee 
on the recent inquiry. He was the more 
desirous to do this as, upon inquiry, it 
might turn out, that the Attorney-General 
should be directed to prosecute the ring- 
leaders in the desperate outrages which 
took place at the election of 1832. One 
witness stated, that there was a mob of at 
least 2,000 persons, who had been hired 
in the neighbourhood of the city for the 
express purpose of acting as bullies at the 
Coventry election, and that they were paid 
no less a sum than 5s. per day each. The 
chief leader and director of this band of 
rioters, was a person named Richard 
Randall, under whom they committed 
the most atrocious outrages upon the 
voters opposed to them; outrages which 
he trusted, that House would visit with 
the most exemplary punishment. By this 
Richard Randall the mob were hired, paid, 
directed, and led on. Onasignal from 
him, which was usually given by raising 
or thrusting forward his arms, they rushed 
or * fell on” indiscriminately upon all op- 
posed to them. And, to use the words of 
one of the witnesses, they were ‘ to beat 
the electors soundly and to leave ’em 
alive, but hardly.” So that, in fact, the 
opponents of Ellice and Bulwer, the pre- 
dominant candidates, were obliged to 
keep at home, not daring to present 
themselves at the hustings to vote. It 
was right the House ought to know who 
the individual was who furnished the 
funds by which these outrages were 
fomented and encouraged; and if that 
Gentleman were present, he would state 
the matter broadly to his face. That Gen- 
tleman had, it appeared, derived all the 
benefit which arose from these acts of 
violence; and when he found that hon. 
Member taking an active part in Com- 
mittees of that Tlouse, he cared not 
whether a Committee were appointed or 
not, he was determined to do his duty to 
the aggrieved parties by laying their case 
fairly before the House. The hon. or 
rather the right hon. Gentleman to whom 
he alluded was no other than the Secre- 
tary-at-War. He would state it openly 
to his face, if he were present; but, as he 
was not, he stated it fairly in the pre- 
sence of his colleagues. The House need 
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not be under any apprehension that he 
would overstate the facts, for the facts 
were themselves of so atrocious a nature, 
that it would be next to impossible for 
him to colour them. A witness named 
Johnson, one of the bullies, stated, that 
the money he received, was paid by 
Randall, who led them on and walked 
first. John Thomas said, that Randall 
paid them; that they were in bodies of 
100 each, and that Randall gave them 
tickets to eat and drink what they pleased 
at the sign of the Half-Moon. This wit- 
ness went on to say, ‘‘ At the booths we 
cut them (their opponents) down, and 
kicked them about like foot-balls; I mean 
the Light-blues; we all had a punch at 
them as could. We were told to leave 
them alive, and hardly. Whenever I saw 
any on them near the booths, I dragged 
them by the hair to the booth; we beat 
them and kicked them as long as we 
liked, and then the constables came and 
took them away, they dared not interfere 
before. A person, named Hammerton, 
was one of the leaders, and, I believe, 
that he is now in the Custom-house, 
filling the office of Tide-waiter, or some 
such office.” Now, he begged the atten- 
tion of the House to this fact. When it 
became publicly known, that no further 
steps were to be taken against the offend- 
ing parties, the Sheriffs, who were parti- 
sans of Messrs. Ellice and Bulwer, made 
Randall a peace-officer of the town ; thus 
placing this person, who was a publican 
and a prize-fighter, over the citizens whom 
he had been hired to ill-use. Was it not 
an insult to public justice to find that 
such a person should not only escape 
punishment, but should be rewarded for 
his conduct? He had mentioned the right 
hon. Secretary at War as being connected 
with these proceedings. It appeared from 
the evidence of Johnson that he was so. 
Johnson said, “* We met Mr. Ellice in his 
carriage near the London-road. Mr. Bul- 
wer was with him.” Another witness said, 
“Mr. Ellice made speeches, and we were 
ganging about, milling all we could find. 
Young Ellice was there [This, Mr. Hal- 
comb said, was a son of the right hon. 
Member.] He joined us.” One of the 
Committee asked this witness a few ques- 
tions :—‘* When you saw the Light-blues 
what did you do?”—‘* Why, we knocked 
’em down.” “ Did you do any thing else 
to them ?”—‘ Yes, we knocked them 
about, and ripped them up.” ‘Then you 
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did not consider it any disgrace to knock 
men about and ill-use them in this way, 
so you were paid for it?” And here, said 
the hon, Member, I beg the attention of 
the House to the answer of the witness :— 
“They ought to be responsible who em- 
ployed us to do so.” What did hon. 
Members think of this? It was true they 
might not attend to his statements, or they 
might run from the House to witness a 
boat-race, while he was stating these facts, 
but still he was determined to his duty. 
Another witness said, there was a general 
cry for Mr. Ellice; the cry was, ‘ Ellice, 
Ellice, you devil!” When a person re- 
monstrated with the Sheriffs against these 
outrages, the answer of the Sheriffs was, 
“Oh, you would not mind it if it was on 
your side ;” and Mr. Ellice observed, that 
it was not worse than the election of 1826, 
and that such proceedings were usual at 
all elections. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber went on to read the evidence of a 
Lieutenant Perkins, R.N., who sat in a 
window opposite the polling-booth, and 
who stated, that it was not safe for 
any of the adverse party to goto vote; for 
himself, he said no consideration could in- 
duce him to do so. It was usual, when 
the Light-blues made their appearance, to 
seize upon them, and, after beating them, 
to “rip them up,” that was, to cut the 
clothes from their backs, and throw some- 
times the persons, and sometimes the 
clothes, back into the booth. One per- 
son was thrown into the booth merely with 
his shirt on, and his small-clothes hang- 
ing over his heels. He had done every 
thing in his power to bring the guilty par- 
ties to justice. He tried to have the 
Sheriffs called to the Bar of that House, 
but he failed; and then he gave notice of 
his present Motion. Some of the com- 
plaining parties had written to the hon, 
Member opposite (whose upright inten- 
tions no one presumed to doubt), who was 
Chairman of the Committee, and received 
from him an answer, stating, that as the 
publication of the report of the Committee 
had preserved the city of Coventry from 
riot at the last election, and as, in that re- 
port, they had stated their opinions of the 
conduct of the Sheriffs, they did not think 
any further steps necessary; so that the 
only result was, that Randall, the ring- 
leader, was made bailiff of Coventry. The 
House must, he was sure, feel with him, 
that it was too bad the guilty should thus 
be allowed to escape. He would not say 
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one word respecting the hon, Member be- 
low him (Mr. Bulwer), were it not that he 
expected to be answered again as he had 
been before—‘‘ The electors of Coventry 
haye got well threshed, as they deserved.” 
It appeared thatin 1802, 1803, 1820, 1827, 
and 1833, there were reports of Committees 
setting forth similar abuses at elections in 
Coventry. He had now fulfilled his pledge, 
and he would leave it to the House to de- 
cide upon it. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber concluded by moving for the appoint- 
ment of a “ Select Comeitice, to make 
further Inquiry into the proceedings at the 
general election for the city of Coventry, 
in December, 1832, and to consider and 
report to this House thereon, and upon the 
best means of providing for the future pre- 
vention of Riots, and for preserving the 
peace and freedom of Election at Coven- 
try, and that such Committee be chosen 
by Ballot, two Members being appointed 
by this House.” 

Sir Oswald Mosley said, that the reason 
why no further proceedings had taken 
place was, that there was no earthly reason 
for them. It appeared that the riot had 
arisen from one party taking forcible pos- 
session of the booth; and it was natural 
that the other should resist. The Com- 
mittee did not think this a sufficient 
ground for further proceedings. At the 
last election, booths had been fixed in dif- 
ferent parts of the city, and no such scenes 
had taken place. 


Mr. Henry L. Bulwer said, that if 


he thought he held his seat in the House 
by a voluntary participation in such 
scenes as the bon. and learned Member 
had described, he should walk out of it 
without offering a word in his defence. 
The hon, and learned Member who had 
vindicated the purity of Stafford, and the 
tranquillity of Warwick, had, however, 
read the evidence ex-parte only; the op- 
posite evidence, contradicting what the 
hon. Member had read in every particular, 
he had not alluded to. The riot lasted 
but a short time, and had been caused by 
the other party taking forcible possession 
of the booth. One of the candidates 
(Mr. Thomas) had declared, that he had 
experienced the fairest and most honour- 
able conduct on the part of his opponents; 
yet the hon. and learned Member was now 
doing all he could to keep alive the spirit 
of violence in Coventry. 

Sir George Grey was surprised that the 
hon. and learned Member, professing that 
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he was actuated by no party spirit, but 
solely by a love of pure impartial justice, 
should call upon the House to form an 
opinion upon a view of the evidence of one 
party only. The hon. Member had en- 
tirely kept out of sight the evidence on the 
opposite side. The hon, Member (Sir 
George Grey) proceeded to refer to other 
evidence contained in the Report, and 
also to documentary evidence in the Re- 
port, in order to show, that the actual facts 
were very different from what they had 
been represented to be by the hon, and 
learned member for Dover. 

Mr. Mark Philips attached (in accord- 
ance with the Report of the Committee) 
the blame to the Sheriffs, as returning 
oflicers, for not taking necessary precau- 
tions. He did not see, after the evidence 
of the peaceable election which had taken 
place in April, and the precautions esta- 
blished by the Reform Bill, any necessity 
for special legislation with regard to that 
borough. 

Mr. Wynn objected to the decision of a 
Select Committee being re-opeped. He 
regretted that a Report, conveying such 
strong censure as this, should have been 
allowed to be on the Table of the House 
without being taken up, and the returning 
officers called to the Bar. If the House 
passed over the gross violence which had 
taken place at the election for this city, it 
would be as injurious to the cause of purity 
of election as if it had passed over in- 
stances of gross corruption. 

The Motion was negatived. 

Mr. Halcombe moved, ‘‘ that his Majes- 
ty’s Attorney-General be directed to prose- 
cute Richard Randall for an offence proved 
against him, as appeared by the Report of 
the Select Committee on the Coventry 
Election.” 

The House divided on the Motion— 
Ayes 10; Noes 30: Majority 20. 

List of the Ayes. 
Ferguson, G. Sandon, Lord 
Gladstone, T. Shaw, F. 
Hughes, W. H. Wynn, Rt. Hon.C.W. 
Inglis, Sir R. TELLERS, 
Miles, W. Halcombe, J. 
Pryme, G. Ruthven, E. 8. 
Ruthven, E. 
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Petitions presented. By Mr. Fowr.t Buxron, from Ware- 
ham; and Mr. SHEPHERD, from Frome, Selwood,—for 
prohibiting Children Climbing Chimneys; and from 
Alford,—against any Measures likely to Weaken the 
Efficiency of the Established Church.—By Sir STEPHEN 
GLYNNE, from Great Driffield, againstany Alteration of the 
Corn Laws, for the Repeal of the Malt Tax, for Poor 
Laws to Ireland; and Relief to the Agricultural Interest. 
—By Mr. W. RocHE, from several Places, for the Repeal 
of the Union.—By Mr. Fincu and Sir StePHEN GLYNNE, 
from several Places,—for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath.—By Messrs. BENETT, BARNARD, and Ewart, 
from a Number of Places, and Dissenting Congregations, 
—for Relief to the Dissenters; and by Lord Morpetu, 
Colonel Anson, Sir WILLIAM Foukes, Mr. LABOUCHERE, 
and Mr. PouLett Scrors, from Stroud, &c.,—to the 
same effect.—By Mr. LAnoucuere and Sir WILLIAM 
Foikegs, from Harrogate, &c.,—for the Better Observance 
of the Lord’s Day.—By Sir WiLLIAM Fouixgs, from Grim- 
shoe, for Relief to the Agricultural Interest.—By Sir 
MICHAEL SHAW STEWART, from the Medical Association 
at Greenock, for an Inquiry into the State of the Medical 
Profession. 


Removat oF Scotcu anv Irisu 
Paupers.] Sir Samuel Whalley pre- 
sented a Petition from the vestrymen of 
the parish of St. Pancras, Middlesex, 
calling the attention of the House to an 
Act which passed in the last Session for 
the removal of paupers to Scotland and 
Ireland ‘at the expense of the counties 
from which they were removed. By this 
measure the rates of Middlesex had been 
increased almost tenfold; and that county, 
which was not agricultural, had the whole 
burthen of the removal of the Irish paupers 
thrown upon it, to the relief of the mid- 
land and agricultural counties, which 
alone reaped the benefit, if there was any 
benefit, from the labour of those paupers. 
The petitioners did not wish to throw 
back the burthen on the agricultural 
counties; but they thought, as the influx 
of Irish and Scotch paupers was a national 
grievance, the expense of their removal 
should be paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund. Heretofore the cost of the removal 
from the county of Middlesex was 5s. per 
head, but by the new law the expense 
was raised to 32s. per head at the very 
outset. The Magistrates of that county, 
no doubt with the most laudable inten- 
tions, had adopted a new plan for re- 
moving paupers; but although they had 
succeeded in greatly diminishing the 
numbers, still the expense to the county 
was very largely increased. 

Mr. Benett said, that the hon. member 
for Marylebone had made a most extraor- 
dinary assertion when he said, that Lon- 
don was not the market to which the Irish 
labourers came to dispose of their labour. 
{f he would make inquiry, he would very 
soon find, that nineteen-twentieths of the 
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and Irish Paupers. 


paviors, navigators, and other hard-work- 
ing labourers of London were Irishmen. 
He was sure, if it were not for the Irish 
labourers, there would be a great dearth 
of labour in London, and the price of it 
would rise greatly. They had nothing to 
do with the counties through which they 
passed, upon which it would be hard to 
throw the burthen of passing them back 
from London, perhaps twice a-year. The 
hon. Gentleman ought to remember also, 
that, if London had to bear the burthen 
of these Irish labourers, it had the benefit 
of the expenditure of the Irish Members. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that this was 
not the time for discussing this subject. If 
his hon. friend, the member for Maryle- 
bone, were to move, before he brought for- 
ward his Motion for the repeal of this Act, 
for areturn of the expenditure of which 
the petitioners complained, he would 
find that half the amount might be set 
down as the consequence of the improvi- 
dent bargain made by the Middlesex Ma- 
gistrates. There were vessels passing con- 
stantly to Ireland which would take the 
paupers the very day they received them 
from the officers, and at 15s. a-head, 
whereas, he understood that 32s. was the 
price now paid. It appeared, that the 
Magistrates originally contracted for 15s. 
passage money, with ls. per day whilst 
they remained on board. It was, besides, 
stipulated that if any escaped, half the 
passage money of each person so escaping 
should be returned. He would beg at- 
tention to the fact, that in January, 1833, 
no less than 438 vagrants had been passed 
by London and Middlesex to Ireland, 
while in January, 1834, they amounted 
only to thirty-nine. It was a mistake to 
suppose, that the labourers of London 
were those who were passed back to Ire- 
land. That was not the case. The per- 
sons who came here for the purposes of 
haymaking, large numbers of whom gene- 
rally found employment in Kent, were the 
classes who were sent back to Ireland. 
These men generally carried away 45l. or 
61. concealed about their persons, and, he 
recollected, in 1817, he had about seventy 
of them in the Mansion-House, and found 
that each of them had sums of money 
concealed. 

Mr. Hume was perfectly well aware, 
that the petitioners were respectable per- 
sons; but he believed, that they were 
mistaken, The Vestrymen of Marylebone, 
who, he was bound to say, generally took 
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a liberal view of things, appeared to him, 
in this instance, to have taken one of a 
quite contrary nature. He had attended 
the meeting of that body, and it was then 
admitted, that the number of paupers 
passed now was, in proportion to that 
passed heretofore, as seventeen to forty- 
three. A Magistrate of the Borough had 
also acknowledged to him that there were 
only five paupers in the workhouse wait- 
ing to be passed to their respective 
countries. And yet with these facts be- 
fore them the Vestry persisted in present- 
ing this petition. With respect to the 
measure itself, it had been long admitted, 
that some remedial enactment was neces- 
sary; and he thought the present one a 
fit and proper experiment to be made on 
the subject. It had been argued, that if 
an experiment were made, it should be 
made at the expense of the public; but 
if that were the case, the motives for eco- 
nomy would cease, and the experiment 
would fail. That it had hitherto been 
successful, he had the fullest proof, in the 
Returns made by the Clerk of the Peace, 
of the numbers passed, at periods previous 
and subsequent to the obtaining of this 
measure. He believed the abuses of the 
Poor-laws would become the ruin of the 
country if they were suffered to continue. 
This was, however, an experiment to ob- 
viate one of those abuses, and, conse- 
quently should be hailed with satisfaction 
and delight by all who wished to avert 
that consummation. He hoped that the 
House would not alter the measure. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull was inclined to 
believe, that the Act in question had pro- 
duced much good, but there was one de- 
fect in it which he wished to bring before 
the attention of the House, namely, the 
fact, that all paupers were to continue in 
the hands of the constables until they 
were placed on board the vessel ap- 
pointed to carry them to their respective 
destinations. Petition laid on the Table. 


Free Trape—Corn Laws.] Mr. 
Ewart presented a petition from the great 
body of the inhabitants of Liverpool, pray- 
ing for a free trade in all articles of im- 
portation, but more especially in corn. He 
was happy to find, that the subject of 
free trade was one which engrossed the 
attention not alone of this country, but 
also that of other countries with which 
it was in extensive commercial inter- 
Course, as not long since a petition to the 
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same general effect as the one he had now 
the honour to hold in his hand had been 
presented to the French Government by 
the opulent, enlightened, and important 
city of Bourdeaux. It was, therefore, 
quite evident by the coincidence of opin- 
ion which the two greatest commercial 
countries in the world had manifested, 
that the principle was triumphant; and 
he hoped before long it would extend its 
blessings over all the nations on the face 
of the earth. As the contents of the pe- 
tition which he had now to present were 
most important, and as the question in- 
volved in it was a vital one to the interests 
of the community, he should make no 
apology to the House for reading it in de- 
tail—[The hon. Member proceeded to 
read the petition. It stated, that the pe- 
titioners having thought one of the first 
benefits which ought to accrue to the 
country from Reform would be free trade, 
were surprised at the apathy evinced by 
his Majesty’s Government on that all-im- 
portant question. It prayed an unre- 
stricted commerce in imports and ex- 
ports, subject only to such moderate 
duties as the exigences of the public re- 
venue might demand. They prayed an 
unrestricted trade in corn, as calculated 
to be most advantageous to British trade, 
and a very great encouragement to British 
industry and enterprise.] He concurred 
most heartily in the prayer of the pe- 
tition, and he hoped the time was near at 
hand when this subject would be treated 
with the attention which it merited, and 
when reason and experience would con- 
vince the agriculturists, that it was their 
interest to encourage instead of oppose 
the removal of those injurious restric- 
tions, which, whilst they only conferred 
on them a fallacious benefit, inflicted a 
positive and grievous mischief upon the 
people. If the great basis of our com- 
mercial and manufacturing prosperity was 
connected with our trade, as was evi- 
dently the case, and if foreign countries 
were not blind to the sources of our in- 
dustry, assuredly we ought to adopt every 
means by which we could be able to se- 
cure to ourselves the advantages which 
we had hitherto enjoyed. Germany was 
quite alive to the source of our greatness, 
and the political economists and states- 
men of that country were aware of the 
means of our prosperity. They well knew 
that the advantage which an English Gen- 
tleman had over the German Count, ora 
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Polish Baron, arose entirely from the 
trade of this country. They knew this, 
too, that if this country attempted to de- 
fend its trade by restrictions, they also 
could act ina similar manner.—[The hon, 
Gentleman read an extract from a pam- 
phlet, to show that the refusal of England 
to receive the timber of the Baltic and of 
Prussia, had led to a strong feeling of 
hostility towards England, and that re- 
strictive measures had been adopted in 
Germany and Prussia, against England.] 
There was no country in the world, of 
which the people were more character- 
ised by industry and frugality than Ger- 
many; and there was no country of which 
the consumption of British manufactures 
would be more profitable ; and never had 
we a better opportunity of greatly ex- 
tending our trade than that which was 
found to exist at present when _ that 
country was pleat i itself in one 
great financial confederacy. If that op- 
portunity were neglected, he very much 
doubted if the Germans would not be- 
come a formidable rival to England in 
manufaetures should the characteristic ves 
znertiw of the Germans be once moved in 
that direction, The petition which he 
had to present prayed for a repeal of the 
Corn-laws. His constituents, however, 
did more than ask for a free trade in corn, 
for they prayed for free trade generally, 
as the only means of affording employ- 
ment to the redundant capital of the 
country, which, as had been proved be- 
fore the Committee which sat last Session 
on trade and manufactures, was either 
going to foreign countries, lying stagnant, 
or generating competition at home, for 
want of profitable sources of employment. 
He was happy to observe, that every im- 
provement in the free institutions of a 
country increased the public indisposi- 
tion to submit to restrictions, and the 
attachment of the people to free com- 
mercial intercourse. Such had_ been 
the case in America, and such it now 
was in France. He was perfectly con- 
vinced that in this country also the voice 
of the people generally would be event- 
ually joined to that of the most enlight- 
ened men among them against the un- 
just restrictions to which they were now 
subject. The time was coming when na- 
tions would be more firmly united together 
by the mutual interests of commerce than 
by Protocols, Embassies, or Treaties. He 
was convinced the peace of the world 
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would more depend upon the intercourse 
between the Seine, and the Thames, and 
the Mersey, and the Hudson, than on all 
the intrigues of diplomatists. He agreed 
with those who said, that this was the best 
time for beginning freedom of trade in 
that article, freedom in which must form 
the basis of all freedom of commerce—he 
meant food, The price of corn being now 
moderate rendered this a proper time to 
act. The minds of the people were now 
calm, and they calmly demanded their 
rights. It was for the Government to take 
care that their indignation was not wrought 
to violence by scarcity. Circumstances 
were evidently forcing on the change for 
which the petition prayed; and better 
would it be for the House to anticipate 
the time when this great act of justice 
must be conceded. The permanept pros- 
perity of a great empire must not be 
sacrificed to the interest of a few, 

Mr, Brotherton supported the petition. 
He thought a free trade in corn most im- 
portant to the prosperity of the manufac- 
turing interest, and to the agricultural 
interest he believed it would be equally 
advantageous, The county from which 
this petition came was, in itself, a fair 
sample of the extent and importance of 
the manufacturing interest. In 1815, the 
rental of Lancashire was 3,100,000Z.; but 
it now amounted to upwards of 4,000,000. 
and in the same period, the population 
had increased from 900,000 to 1,500,000, 
In that county, the consumption of wheat, 
was not less than 1,000,000 quarters an- 
nually, This was sufficient to show that 
this free trade in corn would be most be- 
neficial, and would tend to increase the 
prosperity of the nation at large. 

Mr. Cayley could not support the peti- 
tion for free trade. Gentlemen connected 
with the manulacturing interest, exagger- 
ated greatly, when discussing this sub- 
ject. They gave themselves credit for 
taking a very extensive view, when they 
stated, that the agricultural interest took 
a very confined view. Men might be 
great philosophers, and be capable of 
taking extended views, and yet overlook 
the objects that were near. The hon. 
Member who presented this petition, had 
forgotten to state the number of signa- 
tures which were attached to it. The hon. 
Member had some time since presented a 
petition, to which, he found there were 
only six signatures attached. He was not 
surprised, however, that Liverpool should 
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feel anxious for free trade, as it would be 
decidedly for the interest of Liverpool. 
England had been called the work-shop 
of the world, and Liverpool was the prin- 
cipal door of that work-shop, It was, 
then, of course, the interest of that town 
to have a free trade. Liverpool had a 
commission upon every export and import ; 
so that, the more Manchester exchanged 
her cotton goods for foreign corn, the 
more Liverpool might thrive, even though 
the rest of the country should be in a 
state of ruin. His views of the identity 
of interest between the different classes in 
the State, amount to this—that there was 
a strict identity between the agriculturists 
of this country, and those manufacturers 
who furnished the home market. The 
maker of cotton or woollen goods for the 
iron-master who again supplied the plough- 
maker, were all as interested in the 
growth of British cora, as the sower of 
the seed. But, he could easily imagine 
Manchester, which was now engaged half 
in the foreign and half in the home trade, 
to be exclusively engaged in supplying 
the foreign market, with Liverpool for its 
carrier, Let them effect their exchanges 
entirely with foreign agriculturists, and 
the identity of interest would cease be- 
tween Manchester and Liverpool, and the 
British agriculturist. He knew that was 
an unfashionable doctrine; but it was, 
in his opinion, true; and would be merely 
a repetition of the state of the small free 
trading towns of Germany, and the Italian 
towns of the middle ages. The hon, 
member for Middlesex, the other night, 
had said, that the Corn-laws were directed 
against the mass of the population, and 
that manufactures were the staple of this 
country. He, on the contrary, asserted 
that this country was essentially agricul- 
tural. The population Returns of 1831, 
of England, Scotland, and Wales, gave 
the following results :— 








Agricultural occupiers - 1,500,000 
Agricultural labourers - - 4,800,000 
Mining interest - - - 600,000 

6,900,000 
Manufactures - - ° ~ 2,400,000 
Millers, bakers, and butchers - - 900,000 


650,000 
1,080,000 
2,100,000 

450,000 

110,000 
1,116,598 


Artificers, builders, &e. - 
Tailors, shoemakers, and hatters - 
Shopkeepers - = © 
Clerical, legal, and medical - 
Disabled paupers - - 
Proprietors, annuitants, &c. = 
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6,106,398 
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Now,taking the manufacturers at 2,400,000 
in round numbers, as one-third of the 
6,900,000 agriculturists and miners. He 
would apportion the 6,406,398 individuals 
last-mentioned, as interested in, or em- 
ployed, two-thirds by the agriculturists, 
and one-third by manufacturers. He 
would add 4,077,000 to the agriculturists, 
and 2,316,000 to the manufacturers— 
making 10,977,000 agriculturists, and 
4,716,000 manufacturers. But of this 
number of manufacturers, half at least, 
were employed by the agricultural body 
and its dependencies ; this would deduct 
2,358,000 from the aggregate manufac- 
turing interest, and leave only 2,358,000 
as the purely, or rather export, manufac- 
turing body, whilst it made the agricul- 
tural body and its dependencies amount 
to 13,335,000. But Ireland was a strictly 
agricultural country? Add, therefore, 
8,000,000, the population of Ireland, to 
the above 13,335,000, and there was a 
total of 21,335,000 as the real agricul- 
tural interest of Great Britain and Ireland, 
compared with not more than 3,000,000 
at the outside, of manufacturers engaged 
in the export trade. He, therefore, con- 
tended, that ours was essentially an agri- 
cultural country. It would be impossible 
for it to compete with foreign countries 
in respect to the growth of corn, pressed 
down as it was with all manner of bur- 
thens; and he was anxious to uphold 
those laws, which secured to the landed 
proprietor, and the farmer, the slight 
advantages which they at present enjoyed, 
They might call the landed proprietors 
monopolists if they would; but, if their 
monopoly were the means of keeping 
20,000,000 persons employed, the merely 
calling them by the ugly name of mono- 
polists, would not furnish a_ sufficient 
reason for destroving them. Then, as to 
the question of free trade. What were the 
facts with respect to it? Why, that we 
some time ago altered our Navigation- 
laws, and adopted what was called the 
reciprocity system, which France very 
willingly took advantage of to send her 
silks and wine into this country. But did 
she in return receive our iron or coals? 
The philosophers of Germany were all 
conspiring to shut out our manufactures 
from that country. They were willing for 
a few years longer to take our yarn, be- 
cause they had not got the capital and 
machinery necessary to spin for them- 
selves; and, he asked, were we to sacrifice 
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the interests of six-sevenths of the popu- 
lation, for the sake of two or three years’ 
trade in yarn? The hon. member for 
Middlesex had said, that all he wanted 
was to “ unshackle corn.” Now, wool had 
been unshackled in 1825, and what was 
the consequence? After 1826 the grow- 
ing of wool became so bad a trade, in 
consequence of foreign competition, that 
a great part of the sheep-lands were 
ploughed up; and this led to a scarcity 
of wool, and the present high prices. In 
1825, the value of our exports of woollens 
amounted to 6,185,648/.; and, in 1832, 
it was no more than 5,244,000/.; showing 
a falling off of 1,000,000/. sterling, in the 
seven years after the unshackling. He 
admitted that the value had risen in 1833 
and in 1834 to 6,511,780/.; but he as- 
serted that such a small rise in nine years 
was no encouragement to unshackle the 
trade in corn. He (Mr. Cayley) denied 
that the Corn-laws had caused the fluc- 
tuation of prices. That fluctuation was 
wholly to be attributed to the variations in 
seasons, and to the alteration of the cur- 
rency from 1815, 1819, to 1825, and 
afterwards to 1831. The hon. member 
entered into a variety of statements relative 
to the currency, and concluded by saying, 
that he opposed the proposition of the 
hon. member for Liverpool, because he 
believed that it would, if carried into 
effect, throw at least four-fifths of the 
population out of employment. 

Mr. Roebuck begged the indulgence of 
the House for a very short time. He con- 
sidered the question one of the very high- 
est importance, and at the same time so 
simple, that it could be stated in five 
minutes; but somehow or other it was 
always evaded. In the first place, this 
country was very populous, so much so, 
that the countries contiguous to it could 
produce corn at a cheaper rate than it 
could be produced here. The next fact 
was, that we were enabled, from peculiar 
circumstances, to produce manufactures 
at a cheaper rate than the contiguous 
countries. Such being the fact, it was 
clear, that in a natural state of things, 
the great body of the population of this 
country must devote their industry to 
manufactures, and give their produce in 
exchange for food to be brought from 
abroad. But it so happened, that there 
was a body of men in this country, who 
said, “ No, you shall not buy your food 
abroad for little labour, but you shall pro- 
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great cost, or go without it!” Now, the 
question was, whether the advantage de- 
rived by this body of men from the re- 
striction placed upon the food of the 
people counterbalanced the evils it in- 
flicted upon the nation. In the first place, 
he would assert, that the first injury ex- 
perienced by the people of England was an 
increased price of their food; and he was 
here met by an extraordinary argument on 
the other side, viz., that the Corn-laws were 
intended as a protection to the agricul- 
turist, but not to raise prices or rents. 
How they could complain of the fall that 
would take place were there a free trade 
in corn, and yet say, that the object of 
preventing a free trade was not to raise 
the price, he could not understand. The 
advocates of free trade were accused of 
not taking the agricultural labourers, who 
were styled the mass of the population, 
into consideration. Now, he was ready 
to prove, that the interest of the agricul- 
tural labourer was identical with that of 
the manufacturer, and distinctly opposed 
to that of the landowner. Because the 
rise of rent which the latter sought would 
be accompanied by a rise in the price of 
the labourer’s food, and would lower 
profits. The agricultural capitalist was 
in precisely the same situation as any other 
capitalist, and anything which tended to 
raise the profits of capital must be advan- 
tageous to him asa capitalist. He and 
his labourers had the same interest as the 
weavers of cloth and their workmen. The 
great body of the people, therefore, were 
taken into consideration by the advocates 
of a free trade incorn. He had heard it 
stated, that it would be an injury to the 
manufacturer, to have the price of food 
lowered, because, as was urged with that 
acumen which particularly distinguished 
some of the corn monopolists, it would 
deprive the agriculturist of the means of 
purchasing his manufactures. A very 
homely illustration would give the answer 
to this argument : suppose a haberdasher 
was every day to stand at the door of his 
shop, and give a shilling to every passen- 
ger with a view to induce him to lay it 
out in his shop, although he might appear 
to be carrying on a flourishing business, 
his profits could not be very great. This 
then was the case in the present instance. 
The agriculturists took from the people 
the highest penny they could in order 
that they might lay it out in manufac 
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tures. One of the evils of the present 
Corn-laws was the fluctuation in the 
price of corn. Owing to this, all com- 
mercial care was set at nought, for there 
was no security in respect of price. The 
trade in corn was complete gambling. 
The advocates of the Corn-laws said, the 
object of the fluctuating duty was to pro- 
duce an equality of price. But the effect 
was the very contrary; for when corn 
came up toacertain price, foreign corn 
was admitted, and then the price of corn 
dropped down immediately. Who were 
injured by this change? Not the land- 
lords certainly. The person who suffered 
was the farmer. It had been said, that 
the interest of the landlords was of such 
paramount importance that any other in- 
terest in the country ought not to be con- 
sidered in competition with that. He had 
heard it stated, that the greatest interest 
in the House was the landed interest. He 
would take the monied interest, which 
was understood to include the agricul- 
tural capitalist, as well as the monied 
capitalist. He contended, that the landed 
interest was nothing more than the in- 
terest of the landlords. An hon. Mem- 
ber had said, that you might cut off 
Manchester or any of the large towns 
without an injury to the general trade of 
the country.—[Mr. Cayley said, that he 
had only made the statement hypothe- 
tically.|—- But if it were an hypothesis, from 
which no advantage could be derived, 
why make the hypothesis at all? Eng- 
land was chiefly indebted to its manu- 
factures for the position which it held 
among nations; and, though he would 
not then enter on the question of capital, 
he believed, it was undeniable that more 
of the capital of the country was em- 
ployed in manufactures than in any other 
branch whatever. It had been said by an 
hon. Member on the other side of the 
House that, even if the ports were opened 
to-morrow, it would have no influence on 
the supply from the north of Europe. 
This he denied; but he would assume it, 
however, to be the case for the sake of 
argument. He would, however, beg leave 
to ask the hon. Member, what would its 
influence be on North America—North 
America, which, considered either with 
regard to its present or future opulence, 
was undeniably the most important mar- 
ket in the world? Was it not in evidence 
before the world, that the people of the 
United States—that ever-increasing and 
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extending portion of the social commu- 
nity—that place where the want of all 
which our manufacturers produced in- 
creased more than a hundredfold in the 
year—was it not admitted, that the 
people of this most important section of 
the world were willing to exchange their 
agricultural products for the results of 
our industry and skill; and that, in con- 
sequence of our not acceding to their de- 
sire, they had been compelled, in self- 
defence, to adopt towards us that system 
which we had long adopted towards them? 
If there was a market in the world worth 
coveting, it was the North American mar- 
ket, because the human mind could set no 
limits to the probability of its extension 
and the increase of its demands. What, 
then, became of the hon. Member’s objec- 
tion, even making him a present of the 
German market? The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by asserting, that it was evi- 
dently the interest of the people in every 
possible point of view, social or com- 
mercial, to insist upon a free interchange 
of production between America and Eng- 
land, without modification or delay. 

Sir Robert Peel: The hon. Gentleman, 
the member for Bath, commenced his 
speech by observing, that this was a very 
simple question, which could be stated in 
five minutes. Now, what precise period of 
time it would take to state the whole of 
the case I will not determine; but this I 
know, that the hon. Gentleman has occu- 
pied the attention of the House for consi- 
derably more than five fminutes, and yet 
he has omitted altogether almost every 
one of the most important elements which 
enter into the consideration of a question 
of the utmost importance, complication, 
and difficulty. Take, for instance, one 
consideration, the relation of this country 
to Ireland; the attempts making to excite 
a popular feeling in Ireland against the 
legislative Union; the degree to which 
those attempts may be encouraged, should 
we depress that interest in the sister coun- 
try on which her prosperity almost ex- 
clusively depends. Surely this is an im- 
portant element in the decision of the 
question, which cannot be excluded from 
the minds of provident statesmen. Surely 
the difficulties it involves are not removed 
by the mere assertion—that the principles 
of free trade require you to buy your corn 
in Poland, if corn is cheaper in Poland 
than in Ireland. The hon. Member says 
that the case is simply this: other coun- 
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tries can produce corn cheaper than Eng- 
Jand, and England can furnish manufac- 
tured goods at a cheaper rate than other 
countries, and therefore all further discus- 
sion is needless; the conclusion is inevi- 
table, that there ought to be a perfectly 
free interchange between the two commo- 
dities. But is this position (a position 
tenable, perhaps, in the abstract with re- 
spect to a new society, and a new state of 
things)—is this position necessarily true 
in regard to a country situated like this, 
with balanced and complicated interests, 
with burthens from taxation which cannot 
be removed, and those burthens unequally 
apportioned in their pressure? The hon. 
Gentleman says, that the landed interest 
claims the continuance of the duties on 
foreign corn, on the sole ground that that 
interest is the most important interest, and 
has a claim to be protected at the expense 
of all other classes of the community. | 
deny this to be the ground, that is, the 
exclusive, or the main ground, on which 
the landed interest rests its claim for pro- 
tection. Whether it be not most import- 
ant, in a constitutional point of view, to 
maintain that interest—whether the mo- 
ral and social interests of the whole com- 
munity are not deeply concerned in its 
maintenance, is a point into which, on this 
occasion, I will not enter. I concede no- 
thing upon that point to the hon. Gentle- 
man, but I will content myself for the pre- 
sent with showing, that protection for the 
land is not urged merely on vague allega- 
tions of general policy, but on the grounds 
of substantial and equal justice. I con- 
tend, then, that before you determine to 
take off the restriction on the import of 
foreign corn, you ought first to look at 
the burthens to which the landholder is 
subject, and at the difference of degree in 
which those burthens, whether they be 
local or public burthens, press upon the 
landed proprietor and the manufacturer 
respectively. Consider the Land-tax, the 
Malt-tax, and the payment of tithes; for 
tithes are admitted by all political econo- 
mists who have written on the subject of 
free trade in corn, to be a tax peculiarly 
burthensome to the land, and for which 
the land is entitled to equivalent protec- 
tion. I hold in my hand an account of 
the amount of Poor-rates paid by this 
country in the year 1823, which, though 
it may refer to a somewhat remote period, 
will yet tend to show the proportionate 
pressure of that impost upon the land 
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and upon trade. The total amount 
of the Poor-rates paid in the year 
1823, in England and Wales, was 
6,703,0002. Of this, dwelling-houses 
paid 1,762,000/.; the land, 4,602,000/. ; 
and mills and factories, only 247,000/.— 
namely, one-eighteenth part of the pay- 
ment of the land. I ask, therefore, can it 
be said, after such a statement, that the 
local burthens are fairly appropriated be- 
tween the landed and the manufacturing 
interests—and have not the proprietors of 
land a right to claim, on this head alone, 
that degree of protection for their pro- 
perty, which is equivalent to the excess of 
contribution to which the land is subject ? 
As I before observed, I will, on the present 
occasion, put out of the question the po- 
licy of supporting the landed interest on 
grounds involving moral and social consi- 
derations. TI will not now dwell upon the 
importance, in a national point of view, of 
encouraging the improvement in the land, 
or the effect which that improvement has 
had in promoting the general health, and 
diminishing the average mortality of the 
country. [ will not now discuss whether 
there be not other and higher consider- 
ations for a great country, than the mere 
accumulation of wealth, and whether we 
should be a happier people, even if we 
were a richer—if this country presented 
nothing but vast congregations of steam- 
engines and factories, separated by mo- 
rasses and rabbit warrens—I will, I say, 
put all considerations of this kind out of 
the question, and merely ask, is it fair or 
just to hold up the landed proprietor as a 
monopolist, claiming an exclusive protec- 
tion for his property, from motives of mere 
pecuniary gain? If there be a free trade 
in corn, is it not evident that the land- 
holder will be no longer able to bear those 
burthens which press peculiarly on the 
land? Let not the manufacturer suppose, 
that, if the interest of the landholder is 
sacrificed, he can bear his present bur- 
thens; there must be a different appropri- 
ation of those burthens—a transfer of them 
from the landed interest to more prosper- 
ous claims. Will the land be able, when 
exposed to competition with foreign corn, 
any longer to support those classes of the 
poor whose distress is occasioned by the 
vicissitudes of manufactures? Do those 
who represent the landholder as a mono- 
polist mean to contend that there is no 
other monopoly but that of the supply of 
corn ?—that the landholder claims an ex- 
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clusive protection ?—that the landholder is 
subject to no tax imposed for the purpose 
of securing monopoly, or giving protection 
tothe manufacturer? It is true, that this 
petition applies generally for the establish- 
ment of free trade. I can well understand that 
the great export merchants of Liverpool 
are desirous for a free trade in corn, and 
in all manufactured articles also; but do 
the manufacturers of the large towns, and 
throughout the country, join in such a de- 
mand? There is a great misconception on 
this head. The manufacturers seem to 
think that restrictions on the import of 
foreign corn are open to some special and 
peculiar objection in principle, to which 
restrictions on the import of foreign manu- 
factured goods are not liable. This Liver- 
pool petition speaks of restrictions on the 
corn-trade as at variance with the rights 
and privileges of free-born Englishmen. 
This is mere nonsense. Such restrictions 
are no more at variance with any right of 
the subject than restrictions on the import 
of foreign silk handkerchiefs. The objec- 
tion to the restrictions on foreign corn is 
this,—that they give an undue encourage- 
ment to the application of capital to 
the production of corn, and that, there- 
fore, by the diversion of capital, they 
diminish the sum of the national profits. 
Precisely the same objection applies, and 
with equal force, to every restriction on 
foreign manufactures, operating as a 
bounty on our own. There is no differ- 
ence in the characters of the two monopo- 
lies. I will refer to any writer on the sub- 
ject—I will ask the hon. member for Bol- 
ton, whose works I have read with great 
pleasure, as they are distinguished by very 
great clearness and ability, whether there 
is any argument which can be urged 
against the protection of the Jandholder 
which is not equally applicable to the pro- 
tection afforded to the manufacturer? | 
do not think the manufacturers clearly 
understand, that the abolition of the re- 
strictions on foreign corn must be instantly 
followed by the removal of every impedi- 
ment to the import of foreign manufac- 
tures. And are there no such impedi- 
ments? [ have before me pages upon 
pages of duties on foreign manufacture, 
beginning with letter A, and ending with 
letter Z.—{Mr. Hume: These are col- 
lected for the revenue.|—No; nine out of 
ten of them are imposed, not for revenue, 
but for the purposes of prohibition or pro- 
tection, The hon. Gentleman speaks of 
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revenue; why, so far from the landed pro- 
duce of this country being protected ex- 
clusively from foreign competition, there is 
so much of foreign butter and cheese in- 
troduced, that the revenue collected upon 
those two articles alone amounts to 
200,000/.—to more than is collected on 
the import of the whole foreign silk manu- 
factures. 

Mr. Hume: It is not denied, that acon- 
siderable sum is raised upon the import- 
ation of foreign cheese and butter, but 
that the duty on these and other commo- 
dities raises the price without any benefit 
to the State. 

Sir Robert Peel: And is not the effect 
of the duties on foreign silk precisely the 
same? What I am now maintaining is, 
that the landlords do not enjoy an exclu- 
sive monopoly. Let the silk manufacturer 
propose an abolition of the duty on fo- 
reign silks, and then he may, with some 
better show of reason, at least, complain of 
the Corn-laws. Recollect, too, that the 
landholder has to pay the Land-tax, and the 
Malt-tax, and the Tithes.—[{Mr. Hume: 
It is the consumer who pays the Malt-tax.] 
—Yes; but the consumer will consume 
more malt, if you repeal the tax. The 
tax, though paid directly by the con- 
sumer, Operates as a discouragement on 
the growth of barley. The member for 
Bolton must think with me, that the 
Malt-tax is a burthen on the land ; for he 
gave notice the other night, that, if the 
hon. member for Oldham had succeeded 
in abolishing the Malt-tax, he should move 
for the repeal of the duty on foreign bar- 
ley. I should like to know what single 
article of manufacture this landholder—this 
great monopolist—can consume, without 
paying a tax. What step can he take— 
which way can he look—what is the single 
action of his life that is not taxed for the 
protection of the manufacturer? The 
manufacturer claims a right to eat foreign 
corn without paying a duty—can the 
farmer wear a foreign dress without pay- 
ing one? Can he look out of his window 
—can he build his house—can he dress 
himself—can he eat his meals—can he en- 
joy any amusement in doors or out—with- 
out encountering a tax, levied, in addition 
to the original cost, on every article of fo- 
reign manufacture? Let us begin with 
the first act of the day. He dresses him- 
self. If he wishes to wear foreign boots, 
he must pay at the rate of 20. 14s. per 
dozen pair; for his foreign hat, he must 
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pay 10s. 6d.; for his shirt, forty per 
cent; if he indulges in foreign woollens, 
he must pay twenty per cent; but, if he 
should fancy a foreign silk hat, how much 
do you think he will have to pay? No less 
than a duty of 1/. 5s. for the single hat ; 
and if his wife should covet a silk gown of 
foreign manufacture, she must pay a duty 
of 27.10s. So much for the farmer’s dress. 
Now take his meals. Upon foreign porce- 
lain, he must pay twenty percent; upon 
his glass, twenty per cent. If he uses 
an article of foreign silver plate, he must 
pay 6s. 4d. per oz.; if of gold plate, 
31, 16s. 2d. per oz. His very walking- 
stick is taxed. [An Hon. Member: No; 
the taxes on foreign canes are abolished. | 
I beg your pardon; they are no such 
thing ; so far from it, there is more inge- 
nuity shown in imposing discriminating 
duties upon foreign walking-sticks, than 
on all the other articles put together. I 
am speaking with the book before me. If 
I walk with a bamboo-cane, I pay at the 
rate of 5s. the 1,000; if with a rattan, not 
ground, 5s. the 1,000; if with a whangee, 
or a jumboo, or a dragon’s blood, still 5s. 
the 1,000; but, if I aspire higher,—if I 
take pleasure in a walking-cane or stick 
that is either mounted or painted, or other- 
wise ornamented—that is, if there is the 
slightest competition with domestic labour 
—then I must pay twenty per cent duty 
on the value of my ornamented stick. 
[Mr. Hume: These duties are absurdities. ] 
So they are; but, therefore, they prove 
more strongly the animus—they prove 
more strongly, that protection is the 
ruling principle. Now, these are some 
of the items—a very small part—but 
some of the items of that Bill which the 
right hon. Gentleman, the President of 
the Board of Trade, the other night, 
called upon the agriculturist to furnish. 
He said, “ Bring in your bill, and I will 
pay it.” Why, we cannot make out the 
bill without a tax on every article we use 
in making it out: for our pens we must 
pay thirty per cent; for our pencils thirty ; 
for the paper on which we write, 9d. 
per lb. If we send the Bill to the right 
hon, Gentleman in an envelope sealed 
with wax, we must pay thirty per cent; 
if we use wafers, ls. 3d. per lb. It is the 
same with every foreign article necessary 
for the convenience or the amusement of 
this supposed monopolist—the farmer. If 
he rings a foreign bell, the charge is thirty 
per cent; if he wears a foreign watch, 
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twenty-five ; if he uses a foreign carriage, 
thirty ; if he shoots with a foreign gun, he 
must pay twenty per cent; and foreign 
gunpowder he cannot buy. If he plays 
on a foreign fiddle or a foreign flute, or 
any foreign instrument, the duty will be 
twenty per cent; but if he plays with 
foreign cards, he incurs the moderate 
charge of about 7s. per pack duty, for 
what, probably, costs 1s. -Have not I, 
then, established my position—that there 
is scarcely one act of a farmer’s life for 
which he is not subject toa tax; and that 
tax imposed for the protection of some 
domestic manufacture? Nay, taxation 
does not end with his life—it visits him 
even in the grave; for if he should desire 
to lie under foreign marbie, he must pay 
2s. 6d. per square foot for his tombstone. 
Now, what does all this show? ‘That the 
restrictions on the import of foreign corn 
are part of a whole system of restrictions 
devised and continued for the purpose of 
encouraging both domestic produce and 
domestic manufacture ; that the grower of 
corn is nO more a monopolist, no more a 
gainer by protection, than is the watch- 
maker, the hatmaker, the shoemaker, the 
glover, the manufacturer of paper, of silk, 
of brass-work, of woollen, of cotton, of 
porcelaine, of carriages,—of everything. 
Destroy the whole system of protection 
and prohibition, and even then you will 
have to consider whether the burthens 
upon the land are not unfairly laid—whe- 
ther the produce of the land, malt, for 
instance, is not taxed in a degree, which, 
although the tax may be paid by the con- 
sumer, unduly encourages the consump- 
tion of other articles, to which, but for the 
tax, malt would be preferred. You will 
have, also, to consider whether {it is just 
that the land should bear so large a pro- 
portion of the expense of maintaining the 
roads and of administering criminal jus- 
tice, when the large towns—the congre- 
gation of great masses in manufactures— 
contribute so much more than the land 
towards the production of crime. [Mr. 
Roebuck: That is not the case.] I differ 
from the hon. Gentleman, but I will not 
insist upon the point; but, still, suppose 
the extent of crime to be equal in the two 
classes, the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural, can he deny this—that the expense 
of punishing crime falls disproportionately 
upon the land? Here, Sir, [ must, on 
account of the hour, conclude. It was 
not my purpose to enter into the general 
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considerations on which the policy of 
encouraging agriculture may be vindi- 
cated. I purposely took, in reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, the humbler and much 
more limited ground, of attempting to 
show,that the agriculturist, in opposing the 
free trade in corn, is not claiming for him- 
self an exclusive protection—that the pro- 
tection which he claims is not more than 
the special burthens which he bears—and 
that it is, therefore, most unjust that he 
should be held up to public odium as an 
unfeeling and rapacious monopolist. 
Speakerleftthe Chair. Debate adjourned. 


BorouGu or Srarrorp.] Sir Thomas 
Freemantle moved the Order of the Day 
for the House to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Stafford Disfranchisement 
Bill. 

On the question that the Speaker leave 
the Chair, 

Sir Oswald Mosley rose for the purpose 
of moving, that the Question be again 
referred to a Select Committee. He 
stated, that his object was not needlessly 
to delay the Bill, nor did his Motion arise 
from any hostility to the hon. Baronet. 
He was only anxious that justice should 
be done to all parties, and that the inno- 
cent should not suffer with the guilty. 
Such would, undoubtedly, be the case if 
the borough of Stafford were totally dis- 
franchised ; while all which the House 
wished, all which justice demanded, would 
be attained by opening the borough, and 
extending it to the towns of Eccleshall, with 
ninety-three 10/. houses, and to Stone, with 
216 10/7. houses. Thus a new, sound, and 
untainted constitution would be united 
with Stafford, which might still be allowed 
to return two Members to Parliament. If 
this course were not taken, the effect 
would be, to deprive the northern division 
of the county of Stafford of two of its 
Members: it had now only six to a popu- 
lation of 180,000 souls, while the southern 
division had eight Members to a popula- 
tion of 220,000 souls. The county of 
Stafford, it ought to be recollected, was a 
great manufacturing county, and in point 
of importance, it was second only to Lan- 
cashire and Middlesex. As there was no 
sufficient reason for disfranchising the 
borough of Stafford, when a sound consti- 
tuency could be obtained in the immediate 
vicinity, he would move as an Amendment, 
“ That a Select Committee be appointed 
to take into consideration the evidence 
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already before the House; and to receive 
farther evidence if it were thought expe- 
dient, with a view of ascertaining whether 
it was not possible to obtain a sound and 
competent constituency in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

Sir Thomas Freemantle opposed the 
Motion, which was so nearly similar to one 
formerly negatived by the House, that 
they might be considered almost identical. 
The object of both had been to prevent 
the total disfranchisement of Stafford, and 
the question was, whether that borough, 
having been found guilty of gross bribery 
and corruption at the last election, the 
House was not called upon to agree to a 
measure of severity. Considering the pro- 
portion of the Representatives for Stafford- 
shire, to its population, it could wel! afford 
to spare two of them, and still be deemed 
amply represented, notwithstanding the 
last speaker had, in this respect, pleaded 
the case, as it were, in forma pauperis. 
The House had laid down a rule for the 
disfranchisement of places against which 
corruption had been established, and in 
this instance it ought not to be departed 
from. He should be extremely sorry to 
do injustice to any set of men, but when a 
large proportion of the electors of a place 
were found to be unworthy of the trust 
reposed in them, it ought to be deprived 
of the right it had enjoyed, for the sake 
of example to the rest of the kingdom. 
It was a singular fact that no petition had 
been presented from the delinquent bo- 
rough, praying that a partial measure like 
that, for which the hon. Baronet had con- 
tended should be passed. On the con- 
trary, a petition had been sent up to him 
(Sir Thomas Freemantle) signed, as he 
was informed, by 100 unimpeached voters, 
praying, that if any measure were to be 
passed, it should be one of total disfran- 
chisement. It was true that petitions had 
also been presented from Stone and Ec- 
cleshall, seeking to participate in the 
franchise together with the borough of 
Stafford. He thought that the inquiry 
had already been ample, and that nothing 
could be gained, in point of information, 
by the appointment of another Select 
Committee. 

Sir John Wrottesley remarked, that if 
Stafford were disfranchised, it was an 
important question what should in future 
be done with the writ. All he claimed 
was, that the House should deal equally 
with all these cases—that it should adopt 
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and apply the same rule to each borough 
where corruption was established. The 
boroughs of Stafford, Warwick, and Hert- 
ford were already before the House, and 
he saw no reason why one rule should be 
applied to Warwick and another to Staf- 
ford. To Warwick, Leamington had been 
added, and the constituency of Stafford, 
ought, on the same principle, to be in- 
creased and purified, by communicating 
the franchise to Stone and Eccleshall. 
He could bear witness to the purity of the 
freeholders of Stone and Eccleshall, 
having for some years represented the 
county: indeed, he knew of no corruption 
among the freeholders of any part of Staf- 
fordshire, and did not believe, that it exist- 
ed. Those freeholders who resided in the 
borough of Stafford, had never given him 
the slightest intimation of a desire to 
receive money, or to obtain patronage, 
The Amendment of his hon. friend was 
well worthy the attention of the House, 
for it was impossible to disfranchise the 
borough of Stafford altogether, without 
committing great injustice. 

Mr. Ord supported the original Motion. 
There voted in this borough 318 10. 
householders, of whom 194 were proved 
to have accepted bribes; and out of 731 
freemen 638 were bribed. ‘This was too 
small a remnant of purity; there was not 
a sufficient number of just men to save a 
city. We wished to put an end to cor- 
ruption, and having caught a great offend- 
er, he would make an example of him. 
He did not mean to deny, that there were 
large districts in the neighbourhood where 
a respectable constituency might be found, 
but he objected to them being in the 
vicinity of a place so corrupt as Stafford, 
they were likely not to have escaped the 
contagion. 

Mr. Edward Buller said, if a respect- 
able constituency could not be found in 
the neighbourhood, they ought to disfran- 
chise the borough. There was no fixed 
rule to guide them in cases of this kind. 
If the rule was to disfranchise places in 
which a majority of the electors were cor- 
rupt, why was it not applied in the case of 
Liverpool? It did not appear, that the 
respectable inhabitants of Stafford were 
concerned in bribery. They were told 
that petitions were presented from some 
of the inhabitants, praying that the bo- 
rough should be disfranchised. It seemed 
unnatural that men should petition to be 
deprived of a yaluable right. If they did 
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present such a petition, they were perhaps 
in the same situation as the man in the 
fable who prayed for death, and when he 
made his appearance would be very glad 
to see him go away again. In the case of 
Warwick it appeared to him, from looking 
at the evidence, that there was more gross 
corruption and bribery, and a great deal 
more of treating, than in that of Stafford. 
Many respectable persons were now will- 
ing to come forward and prove, that there 
was a great deal of exaggeration and mis- 
representation on the part of the witnesses 
before the Committee. The fact was, that 
all the witnesses in this case turned King’s 
evidence, and gave their evidence from a 
desire to deprive their opponents of the 
franchise. He did not think there was an 
old borough in England that could stand 
the test of strict inquiry, nor, he feared, 
even the new one of Marylebone. Before 
they proceeded to punish by any strict 
and fixed rule, they should first lay down 
that rule, and appoint a tribunal to apply 
it in cases of this kind. He contended 
that a sound constituency might be had ; 
and, therefore, would oppose the original 
Motion. 

Mr. Halcombe referred to the fact, that 
the Report upon which the House was 
called upon to proceed, was not the Report 
of an Election Committee; and the evi- 
dence, therefore, not being upon oath, it 
could not be deemed so satisfactory as to 
establish a ground for disfranchisement. 
It was openly said in the town of Stafford, 
that the witnesses gave their evidence 
without caring much what they said. 
There was a material difference between 
the case of Hertford and Stafford, for in 
the former there was an Election Commit- 
tee, and the evidence was, of course, upon 
oath. One of the witnesses was afterwards 
convicted of perjury. No opportunity of 
this kind was afforded in the case of Staf- 
ford. Why not suspend the proceedings 
in this case as well as in that of Carrick- 
fergus ? 

The House divided on the Amendment 
—Ayes 11; Noes 97: Majority 86. 

The House went into a Committee. 
The several clauses, with verbal Amend- 
ments, were agreed to; and the House 
resumed, 


Boroven or Herrrorn.] The 
House resolved itself into a Committee 
on the Hertford Borough Bill. 

On the First Clause having been read, 
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Sir Robert Peel rose to move an 
Amendment, the effect of which would be, 
if adopted by that House, to leave the 
Bill in this state, that the elective fran- 
chise of that portion of the constituency 
which had been declared corrupt by the 
Report of the Committee, would be for- 
feited, but the existing limits of the bo- 
rough— the extended limits as laid down 
by the Boundary Bil!—would be still 
maintained, and the elective franchise 
would be preserved to those constituents 
who had been declared by the Report of 
the Committee to have remained pure and 
untainted by the corrupt practices which 
disgraced others. He conceived it to be 
unnecessary to give an assurance that he 
was ready to acquiesce in any measure 
which should have the effect of punishing 
proved corruption. With great reluctance, 
and with great violence to his own feel- 
ings, by the last vote which he gave, he 
consented to forfeit the franchise of that 
town which was the capital of the county 
in which he resided. He deeply regretted 
it; but he thought the proof of the general 
corruption prevalent in Stafford was so 
strong, that, whatever be the reluct- 
ance with which he gave such a vote, he 
was bound to overcome it, and to consent 
to make that borough a public example. 
For thissame reason he would consent tothe 
passing of the first clause of the present 
Bill, by which the guilty would be punished. 
But he should maintain, on grounds 
which appeared to him to be immovable, 
that they were called upon to preserve to 
the remaining portion of the inhabitants 
of the borough, the franchise they now 
possessed, and which they had exercised 
with proved integrity. There were in this 
case, as in almost every question, consi- 
derations both of expediency and of jus- 
tice. Of the impolicy of making a large 
rural district intoa borough, and of giving 
it the privilege of returning Members to 
Parliament, instead of retaining that pri- 
vilege to the town,—of the objections to 
giving, as this Bill would give, in point of 
fact, two additional Members to the 
county of Hertford—being five in the 
whole,—he had before spoken. He wouid 
not, on the present occasion, advert to 
any considerations of expediency; he 
addressed himself to the House sitting in its 


Judicial rather than in its political capacity ; 


and he felt the considerations of justice 
to be so powerful, that he would not eon- 
sent to weaken their force by any reference 
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to considerations of mere expediency. 
Founding his argument upon the Report 
of the Committee, and upon the preamble 
of the Bill, he would attempt to show, 
that there would remain within the exist- 
ing limits of the borough of Hertford, a 
constituency numerous, respectable, and 
above all suspicion; and that the House 
—acting in its judicial capacity—enter- 
taining a desire to make a just discrimina- 
tion between the guilty and the innocent— 
prepared to inflict punishment where pun- 
ishment was due—but to protect innocence 
from that measure of punishment which 
guilt only should incur,—he should 
atteinpt to show, thatthe House was bound 
to preserve to the honest possessors of the 
franchise their eutire rights. In the pre- 
amble of this Bill, he entirely concurred ; 
thinking that bribery and treating pre- 
vailed previously to, and during the last 
election of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Hertford, and 
thinking it was expedient that means 
should be taken to prevent the future re- 
turn of Members to serve in Parliament 
for the said borough being influenced by 
corrupt and illegal practices; but he 
would undertake to prove, that if the 
House continued the privilege of voting to 
the 107. constituency and the freemen, it 
would fulfil the object contemplated by 
the preamble of the Bill, and would effec- 
tually prevent the existence of corruption 
for the future. Out of deference to the 
Report of the Committee, he consented 
to disfranchise the old constituency. That 
Committee formally examined the whole 
case, and inquired into the manner in 
which the election had been conducted ; 
and although he thought the proof of 
actual corruption not very strong, yet still, 
on a view of the whole circumstances 
attending the election,—the extent to 
which treating prevailed,—the distribution 
of tickets, if not amounting to bribery, 
were very nearly akin to it, and would 
afford, if the practice were unchecked, a 
ready means of bribery. Combining with 
these considerations the deference due to 
the Report of the Committee, which heard 
the whole of the evidence, he should not 
object to the disfranchisement of that 
part of the constituency which was consi- 
dered by the Committee to be corrupt. 
The next question for the House to deter- 
mine was, whether or no there would re- 
main within the existing limits of the town 
of Hertford a constituency sufficiently 
() 2 
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with the elective franchise. For proof of 
its respectability he relied on the Report 
of the Committee, of which the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bernal) was 
Chairman. That Committee — having 
maturely examined the case,—animated by 
a sincere desire to administer impartial 
justice,—having, certainly, no leaning 
in favour of the borougii—after hearing 
the evidence, and deliberating upon it,— 
made this remark :—‘ That the portion or 
‘class of the electors of the borough of 
‘ Hertford, who have been affected by the 
‘ corrupt practices which prevailed pre- 
‘ viously to, and at the last election, were 
‘the inhabitant householders renting 
‘ houses under the annual value of 101, 
* who, with very few exceptions, appear to 
‘ have participated in, and were connected 
‘with, such corruption.” That was the 
conclusion at which the Committee ar- 
rived. Let the Bill proceed upon that; 
let those who were guilty incur the penalty; 
let that penalty, as the corruption was so 
extensive, extend to the whole class. But 
the same Committee reported,—‘ that, on 
‘ the other hand, your Committee have not 
‘been able to discover that the general 
‘body of the freemen, or of the 107. 
‘ householders, except, perhaps, in some 
‘ few cases, have been at all affected by, or 
‘ concerned in, any of the said practices. ’ 
Let the House observe, that the whole of 
this class—with the exception of some few 
cases, and even that exception was 
qualified by a “* perhaps :’ —the whole of 
this class, including the freemen and 101. 
householders, notwithstanding the temp- 
tation to which they had been exposed, 
were acquitted by the Report of that 
Committee, not only of having been con- 
cerned in, but even of having been the least 
affected by the practices which prevailed, 
If the number were sufficient to consti- 
tute a good constituency, considerations of 
strict and rigid justice would preclude the 
House from subjecting these men to the 
punishment which should be reserved for 
guilt. There would remain in the borough 
of Hertford, if his suggestion were 
adopted, in the first place, 124 voters, 
voting only as freemen. The Committee 
reported that there were in the town of 
Heriford between 430 and 440 houses or 
tenements of the annual value of 10/., but 
that some of these were in the occupation 
of females. On the question, what con- 
stituted a sufficiently numerous constitu- 
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ency various opinions might be held; but 
he could refer to a high authority on the 
subject, —the Reform Bill,—on which the 
whole elective system of the country was 
founded. In most matters of this kind— 
necessarily in some degree arbitrary— 
there was no rule to control or guide in- 
dividual impressions; but here he found 
a guide, of which those who concurred in 
the principles of the Reform Bill ought 
entirely to approve. By the Reform Bill 
it was declared, that every one of the an- 
cient boroughs of this kingdom, which had 
a population of 4,000, should be entitled 
to retain its right of returning two Members 
to Parliament, and the instructions given by 
the Government to the Boundary Com- 
missioners, for the purpose of enabling 
them to report whether, in any case, the 
limits of a borough, the franchise of which 
was preserved, should be extended or re- 
tained, were to ascertain whether there 
were 300 10/. householders within the 
ancient borough. Four thousand inhabit- 
ants, therefore, was the amount of popu- 
lation assumed by the Reform Bill, as the 
proper one to protect the ancient boroughs 
from disfranchisement, and the existence 
of 300 10/. householders within the bo- 
rough, was assumed as a number amply 
sufficient to warrant the preservation of 
the ancient limits of the boroughs. There 
were, at present, however, in the town of 
Hertford 520 102. houses ; at the time of 
the Report, he believed, there were not 
more than 440; but so flourishing was 
the town, that since that period no less 
than eighty additional houses had been 
built. Hon. Gentlemen opposite smiled, 
by which he supposed, if a smile could 
insinuate anything, it was meant to be 
insinuated that some of these houses 
might have been built for election pur- 
poses; but that he positively denied. 
He would adopt the principle of the Re- 
form Bill in this respect—he would disre- 
gard all individual interests. He had 
nothing to do with individual interests, and, 
by consenting at once to disfranchise the 
whole class of voters renting houses below 
the annual value of 10/., he gave a con- 
clusive proof that individual interests, 
entered not into his consideration. Even 
supposing, that the anticipated repeal of 
the House-duty had had the effect of ad- 
ding 100 to the constituency which ex- 
isted when the Report of the Committee 
was made, he had as good a right to take 
credit for that 100 in calculating the 
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number of persons entitled to the franchise 
as if it arose from any other cause. The 
simple question was—were there 500 104. 
householders ?>—not how they became so ? 
Suppose, then, that instead of 443, there 
were in the borough of Hertford 520 re- 
spectable householders capable of exer- 
cising the franchise with propriety, he 
had a right to add those 520 respect- 
able householders, to the 120 freemen, 
in order to fortify and confirm the argu- 
ment, that the House was not entitled 
to deprive this place of its privilege, or 
depreciate the value of that privilege by 
uniting this town with half a dozen others, 
By the Reform Bill, no less than thirty 
boroughs were left in the possession of 
the right to return two Members, the 
number of houses in which was under 
430. How many there were with less 
than 520, on which he founded the claim 
of Hertford, he had not the means of 
ascertaining. Of these thirty towns, 
twenty-six paid a less amount of assessed 
taxes than was paid by Hertford—another 
sure indication of the importance of the 
town.* The Commissioners, in their Re- 
port, which was made in the year 1831, 
described the town of Hertford in a very 
short but emphatic sentence ;—as a busy 
and prosperous town. He would compare 
the state of Hertford with that of the 
neighbouring town of St. Alban’s, the 
franchise of which was untouched by the 
Reform Bill. He did not complain of 
that ; it was left very properly untouched, 
because it was considered to have a con- 
stituency sufficiently respectable, and a 
population sufficiently numerous, to en- 
title it to retain the privileges which it 
possessed, The population of Hert- 
ford was 5360; of St. Alban’s 5771. 
The amount of assessed taxes annually paid 
by Hertford was 2,273/.; by St. Alban’s, 
2,127/. The number of rate-payers in 
Hertford was 849; in St. Alban’s 709. He 
said nothing whatever of Hertford being a 
county town. He placed no reliance on 
that fact, though many Gentlemen might 
think it aggravated the injustice to de- 
prive a county town of its representation. 
He was content to waive all advantage 
from this argument, and to place Hertford 
on the same footing with every town left 
untouched by the Reform Bill. He 
claimed for Hertford only the same right 
which was conceded by the Reform Bill 
to every borough containing the same 
amount of population, and an equal num- 
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ber of 10/. houses. But mark the differ- 
ence between the principle of the present 
measure, and that of the Reform Bill; the 
present Bill inflicted a judicial punish- 
ment; the Reform Bill was a_ political 
measure, founded on the assumption, that 
a great alteration in the elective system 
was necessary. Inthat case, it was argued 
that, although the Legislature might re- 
gret the necessity of interfering with 
existing interests, yet, when the public 
welfare was at stake, all minor consider- 
ations of individual interest must give way. 
When dealing with the Reform Bill, they 
were not acting judicially; they were 
acting as politicians; and, in that case, 
the interests of individuals might, with 
much less of violence and injustice, be 
sacrificed to the good of the whole com- 
munity; but even if they were acting on 
mere political grounds—on exactly the 
same principles they acted in regard 
to the Reform Bill—still they would be 
bound by similar considerations of expe- 
diency to adopt the principle of that Bill 
—that principle which rescued thirty bo- 
roughs of smaller population and more 
limited constituencies than Hertford from 
disfranchisement. But as they were act- 
ing judicially, they were bound by much 
higher considerations not to go beyond 
the Reform Bill. On what principle, if 
St. Alban’s and these thirty towns were 
left in possession of their franchise, could 
they confiscate or interfere with the rights 
of this constituency, which was admitted 
to be at least as pure as that which existed 
in any of the other boroughs? They had 
no evidence with respect to their purity 
or corruption—they had no proof of 
their having been exposed to temptation ; 
but here the House had distinct proof, that 
corrupt practices did prevail, that these 
men were exposed to temptation, and that 
they honestly resisted it, and remained 
pure. He asked, then, would it not be 
utterly inconsistent with the first principles 
of justice to inflict any punishment what- 
ever on them? It was of the utmost im- 
portance, in order that the example 
should be effectual, that they should es- 
tablish a just discrimination between the 
innocent and the guilty. He said, forfeit 


the franchise of the men proved to be 
corrupt—nay, forfeit the franchise of that 
class, the vast majority of which was cor- 
rupt; but if he found other classes who, 
amidst corruption and temptation had re- 
mained pure, he would first, out of a regard 
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to justice, and next, in order to make the 
example of the guilty effectual, respect 
their integrity. Was it not of great im- 


portance that examples should be made of 


the guilty only. They were all aware 
how necessary it was, that the other House 
of Parliament should concur in the Bill. 
He hoped they would; he was sure 
nothing could be so unfortunate as the 
constant postponement of legislative mea- 


sures in consequence of differences of 


opinion. If they erred, then let them err on 
the safe side ; and send up a Bill consistent 
with the principles of justice, and then 
they would run no chance of the necessary 


punishment not being inflicted; but if 


they sent up Bills which might be rea- 
sonably considered not in accordance with 
the principles of justice, there was a fair 
ground for resisting them, and the conse- 
quence of that resistance was, that no 
punishment at all would be inflicted, and 
the guilty persons would remain in pos- 
session of the franchise. What an appeal 
might be made to the House by these 10/. 
householders, supposing the House deter- 
mined to deprive them of their franchise ! 
They might say, ‘* Of what avail is our in- 
tegrity ; it meets with no regard from 
you ; you deal out to us precisely the same 
punishment which would have been our 
lot had we been corrupt.” If he had 
shown, that, by the principles of the Re- 
form Bill, this borough would have been 
safe with its present constituency, if he had 
shown, that in point of fact, it had a 
larger constituency than thirty boroughs 
which were left untouched by the Reform 
3ill—if adopting the Reform Bill as the 
test by which to determine the amount 
which constituted a sufficiently numerous 
and respectable constituency, this borong! 
would be safe, then heimplored the House, 
acting in its judicial capacity, to make 
a distinction between the guilty and the 
innocent, and not to permit those who 
had resisted temptation—who had been 
acquitted, even of participation in the re- 
motest degree, with the corrupt practices 
which prevailed—to be involved with the 
guilty in one common punishment. His 
Amendment was, that all the remaining 
clauses of the Bill, after the first, be struck 
out. 

Mr. Bernal, in opposing the Amend- 
ment proposed by the right hon. Baronet, 
observed, that the right hon. Baronet had 
founded all his arguments upon the prin- 


ciples of the Reform Bill, The right hon, 
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Baronet had argued, that as there were 
now forty boroughs with very restricted 
constituencies, there would be a constitu- 
ency sufficiently numerous at Hertford if 
it consisted of 380 voters. Hecared very 
little what the amount of the constituency 
was under the Reform Bill, In the situa- 
tion which he had the honour of holding 
whilst the Reform Bill was under discus- 
sion, he had never had an opportunity of 
declaring his sentiments upon that part of 
the measure. He regretted much that 
there were such limited constituencies as 
the Reform Bill contemplated. It was 
not a beauty of the Bill, but a great mis- 
fortune of it, that it erected 300 electors 
into a constituency. He should be glad 
to see it enacted that there should not be 
a constituency in the country with less 
than 1,000 persons. He was sorry that 
there were such small constituencies as 
those to which the right hon. Baronet had 
alluded. The right hon. Baronet had said, 
that there was now a sufficient constitu- 
ency at Hertford. He disputed the fact, 
and contended that the Reform Bill con- 
templated a larger constituency at Hertford 
than that which would exist upon the plan 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet. It 
contemplated a constituency of, at least, 
700 persons. Much had been said by the 
right hon. Baronet about the evils which 
would arise from joining agricultural dis- 
tricts to a town constituency. He (Mr. 
Bernal) had great objection to swamping 
town voters with the population of rural 
districts; but he could not see how that 
applied to the present case, inasmuch as 
the parishes proposed to be annexed to 
the borough were not of a purely agricul- 
tural character. The principal parish was 
that of Ware, where a very considerable 
trade was carried on. It contained 989 
families, of which only 109 were engaged 
in agriculture, 310 in manufacture, and 
the others in retail trades and various 
kinds of handicraft. It could not, there- 
fore, be called an agricultural district. 
The same observation applied to the ham- 
lets of Amwell, Hoddesdon, Stapleford, 
Branfield, &c., all of which were within 
the circuit of four or five miles of the 
borough to which they were proposed to 
be in future attached. Much had been 
said about measures of punishment, which 
the right hon. Baronet seemed most seti- 
ously to deprecate. He could not very 
well see what that meant, as applied to 
the town of Hertford, merely because, to 
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use a word which of late years had assumed 
great importance, the Committee had re- 
commended that it should be swamped by 
a new accession of voters from the adjoin- 
ing parishes. It was proposed, no doubt, 
to disfranchise the old inhabitant house- 
holders, who had been always, with a very 
few exceptions, open to charges of bribery 
and corrupt practices; but how it should 
be construed into a punishment of the 
borough, that a new infusion of 300 or 
400 honest voters should be admitted, he 
could not understand. When so much 
was said of the measure being a punish- 
ment, it seemed to him as if the right of 
voting were held on some private footing, 
and for a selfish, reserved purpose. The 
Committee did not propose to take away 
altogether the franchise from the borough; 
but, being placed in a dilemma, it had 
adopted a middle course, to admit a class 
of 10/. householders, which, from their 
contiguity to the borough, and their 
amount in numbers, would in future pre- 
vent the recurrence of corrupt practices. 
The Committee having bestowed their best 
attention on the subject, their recommen- 
dation deserved the consideration of the 
House; they had acted according to the 
best of their judgment, in reference to 
the circumstances of the borough, the 
amount of population, and the respect- 
ability of the different surrounding parish- 
es, and he, for one, felt himself bound 
conscientiously, on principle, to support 
the Bill in its present form. 

Mr. Tennyson entreated the Committee 
to remember that they were addressing 
themselves to this question solely in their 
judicial capacity. le did not stand there 
in the quality of a Re ormer, although no 
one could doubt his sincerity in the cause 
of Reform, for he challenged any one to 
say, that he had ever personally flinched 
from making the greatest sacrifices in its 
cause; yet, looking at the Report of the 
Committee and the evidence by which it 
was accompanied, he was bound to say, that 
acase had not been made out which justi- 
tied the Bill to its full extent. He did 
not think, that any reason had been shown 
for swamping the borough of Hertford. 
He objected on principle to the adding of 
large agricultural districts to the con- 
stituency of towns, which were considered 
by the Constitution as representing the 
trading interests of the common pcople. 
He saw no reason, if the Reform Bill had 
properly balanced the representation, for 
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adding two additional county members, 
for such would be the effect of the present 
Bill, to Hertford. The proposed annex- 
ation of the rural districts would add 
largely to the influence of the landed in- 
terest ; and it had yet to be shown, that 
that they would furnish a pure and inde- 
pendent class of voters. No satisfactory 
ground had been laid for the second 
clause of the Bill. The constituency, as 
it would remain if the 102, householders 
were disfranchised by the operation of the 
first clause, would amount to upwards of 
500 permanent voters, besides the free- 
men, There would bea body of 800 re- 
spectable voters. He thought, therefore, 
that all that was necessary to be done 
would be effected by the first clause, and 
Hertford would still have a constituency 
as large as was contemplated by the 
framers of the Reform Bill. On referring 
to the returns on the subject it would be 
seen that more than one borough, even 
under the constituency given by the Re- 
form Bill, had much less than 300 voters 
each. He believed that Tavistock and 
Richmond had much less than that num- 
ber. He did not, therefore, think that it 
would be urged that five hundred and ten 
was too small a constituency for Hertford. 
He objected for the reasons he had stated 
to add a large agricultural district to 
Hertford. The boroughs, constitutionally 
speaking, were considered as representing 
the manufacturing and trading interests, 
and therefore their constituency should 
be confined to the inhabitants of towns. 
If, therefore, the constituency of such 
places as Hertford were to be sluiced 
by the admission of large bodies of agri- 
cultural voters, it would be only adding 
to the influence of the aristocracy in that 
House. He felt strong objections to the 
Bill as it stood, and therefore he would 
give his support to the Amendment of the 
right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Robert Steuart admitted, that part 
of the constituency of the borough of 
Hertford had been guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices, and he was very willing that the 
guilty should be punished ; but he could 
not understand upon what principle of 
justice those against whom no ground of 
complaint existed should likewise be pun- 
ished. He agreed with the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, that the first clause of the Bill would 
fulfil all the ends of justice, and that all 
the other parts of it ought to be struck 
out. He contended, that the addition of 
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several agricultural parishes to the bo- 
rough of Hertford would create a small 
county entirely under the control of the 
landed interest. He believed, that he did 
not exaggerate when he stated, that the 
circumference of the borough as proposed 
in the Bill, would not be less than forty 
miles. As to the argument,that 500 was 
too small a constituency for the borough 
of Hertford, he would only appeal to the 
fact that several boroughs had at present 
constituencies of less than three hundred. 
On referring to the Return, he found that 
in Tavistock, there were 247 voters; in 
Chippenham, 258; in Richmond, 278; in 
Wycombe, 298; and in Totnes, 317. He 
contended that neither Ware nor Hoddes- 
don ought to be considered as towns. 
He admitted that the manufacture of malt 
was carried on to some extent at them, 
but that was altogether unconnected with 
agriculture. 

Mr. Bernal reminded the Committee, 
that the argument he urged in favour of 
the Bill was, that some of all classes of 
voters were mixed up in the corrupt pro- 
ceedings at Hertford; that even some of 
the 10/. householders had accepted bribes, 
and therefore he had thought that the 
best means of purifying the atmosphere 
of the place was by pouring in a purer set 
of voters. He thought, that 500 was too 
small a number of voters considering what 
had taken place ; hetherefore was anxiousto 
increase the constituency to 1,000. He 
had stated the grounds to the Committee 
that had induced him to bring the subject 
forward, and if his arguments did not in- 
duce the Committee to support him, he 
should rest satisfied with having done his 
duty. 

Mr. Ward would put it to the Com- 
mittee, whether there was not sufficient 
from the nature of the evidence to 
show that corruption prevailed to a 
great extent among the constituency 
of Hertford, and to call for the disfran- 
chisement of the old voters. There was 
also sufficient to show, that if the whole 
of the voters ought not to be disfran- 
chised, still that, for the purpose of put- 
ting an effectual stop to bribery, an 
infusion of new voters must take place. 
In addition to the reasons already stated, 
he found, in the evidence taken before 
the Committee, several other things that 
ought not to be forgotten in legislating on 
that subject. They ought not to forget, 
the system of intimidation that had pre- 
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vailed in the town, not that the town had 
been placed under gangs of persons, 
whom he knew not how to describe, and 
who had been ostensibly hired as pre- 
servers of the peace. The right hon. 
Baronet had alluded to the increase that 
was likely to take place in the number 
of the 102. householders; but the greater 
portion of that class of persons in the 
town of Hertford held their houses on 
leases of fourteen days; that was, that 
they were obliged to quit after fourteen 
days’ notice from the landlord. He had 
merely cited facts which had appeared in 
evidence, and he called upon hon. Mem- 
bers to take them into consideration 
before voting. It had been said, that the 
proposed addition to the borough would 
place Hertford under the influence of the 
agricultural interest; but he contended 
that it was at present as much an agri- 
cultural borough as it possibly could be, 
and that the proposed addition would not 
affect it in that respect. It had been said, 
that the new borough would be equal to 
a small county; now, he believed, at the 
utmost, it would not be twenty-seven 
miles in circumference. It was, however, 
the duty of the House to see that a re- 
spectable constituency was created, with- 
out looking to the extent of the circle. 
He was acquainted with the district, and 
he would venture to assert, that a more 
respectable constituency could not be 
formed than would be created under that 
Bill. He was sure that they would be 
found to be a most independent body, 
and would be influenced by no person, 
however respectable he might be. He 
did not believe, that the independence of 
the borough would be secured by re- 
stricting the provisions of the Bill to the 
first clause, and therefore he should vote 
against the Amendment of the right hon. 
Baronet, the member for Tamworth, 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that there 
were some parts of the statement made 
by the hon. Gentleman who had just set 
down which were not borne out by the 
facts of the case. The hon. Gentleman 
spoke evidently under a misapprehension 
with respect to the system of leases, which 
empowered no landlord to eject his tenant 
by means of a fourteen days’ notice. He 
represented that system as having been 
extensively acted upon in this borough ; 
but how stood the fact? Why, that in 
the whole borough only two 10/. houses 
were so occupied, One of these houses 
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was tenanted by a widow woman, one of 
whose sons voted for Lord Ingestre and 
Mr. Duncombe, and the other for Lord 
Ingestre and Lord Mahon. So far, then, 
as these leases were concerned, the hon. 
Gentleman was clearly incorrect. He 
fully concurred, that they had no right 
whatever to indulge in speculative legis- 
lation, If such a principle were to be 
acted upon, no constituency would be 
safe. He thought it would be a monstrous 
rule to establish, that ifonly half-a-dozen 
electors were proved to have been bribed, 
the borough should be disfranchised ; and 
all he could say was, that if they laid 
down such a principle, there was not a 
borough in the kingdom which would 
escape. He certainly disapproved of this 
part ofthe plan proposed to beadopted, and 
he maintained, that the practice hitherto 
had been to punish the party “ treating,” 
and not the persons treated. He opposed 
the Bill, not because some of the electors 
had been guilty of corruption, but on the 
ground that it was unjust to punish their 
delinquencies by an ex-post-facto law. 
He must also object to the boundaries of 
this borough being extended beyond the 
limits prescribed by the Reform Act. It 
would be unjust to apply a rule to Hert- 
ford, that was not to be adopted in the 
case of every other borough; and, there- 
fore, unless the boundaries of all other 
boroughs were to be enlarged,’as well as 
those of Hertford, it would be most unfair 
to disturb the present constituency of that 
borough. The number of 10/. houses in 
Hertford prior to the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, was 414. The number now 
exceeded 500, so that instead of dimin- 
ishing the constituency, as was the case 
in other places, the Reform Bill rather 
gave an accession of voters to this borough. 
Now, he begged to call the attention of 
the Committee to the cases of Tavistock 
and Richmond, the constituencies of 
both of which places had been diminished 
by the Reform Bill. The Boundary 
Commissioners reported, that Tavistock 
contained 380 10/. houses ; but when the 
Registration took place, it was found that 
the Reform Bill had reduced that number 
to 247; and yet the limits of Tavistock 
were not to be disturbed, although the 
boundaries of Hertford, with, as he had 
shown, an increase of nearly 600 10/. 
houses, were to be enlarged to the extent 
of nearly one-twelfth of the whole county. 
The limits now proposed to be assigned 
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to this borough would form a circuit of 
thirty-three miles round the town of Hert- 
ford; but was this either proper or con- 
venient? He thought it was not; and for 
that reason he was determined to give this 
part of the Bill every possible opposition. 
The Committee must recollect the grounds 
upon which two Members were giv n to 
the town of Blackburn under the Reform 
Bill. The extent of the constituency of 
that borough was said to entitle it to a 
double representation. It was returned 
as containing 626 houses of the annual 
value of 10/.; but it appeared that the 
diminution of the registry had been such 
that Hertford, when left in the condition 
to which it was raised by the Reform 
Bill, would have a greater constituency 
than Blackburn. The borough of Kendal 
had been returned as containing 682 
such tenements as would confer the fran- 
chise; but, by the registry, it appeared 
there were only 357 102. houses. All 
these boroughs, however, remained unas- 
sailed, while it was contemplated to in- 
crease the borough of Hertford to a circuit 
of at least thirty-five miles, and thus 
make it constituted of one-twelfth part of 
the whole county. He contended, that 
Tavistock, Kendal, and Blackburn, ought 
to be interfered with, before the House 
could with justice interfere with or touch 
the constituency of the borough of Hert- 
ford. He must also add, that the Whig 
borough of Newry, in which a much worse 
case than the present had been made out, 
remained unmolested ; and feeling it would 
be a gross injustice to deal with Hertford 
in the manner proposed, he should oppose 
the clause now under the consideration of 
the Committee. 

Mr. O'Reilly said, the borough of 
Newry had never returned a Whig Mem- 
ber. He contended, that the House was 
not only sitting judicially, but also in its 
legislative character, and was justified in 
legislating for the purity and independence 
of a borough against which bribery and 
corruption had been proved and estab- 
lished. As he could not conceive the 
House would recognize either bribery, or 
the principle of coercion practised by 
landlords upon their tenantry to enforce 
their votes; and, as he believed the Bill 
before the House would have the effect 
of protecting tenants against the threats 
of their landlords, and of saving the elec- 
tors from the temptation of money bribes, 
he held, that the House might safely 
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adopt the Bill brought in by the hon. and 
learned Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee by which the case had been in- 
vestigated. He believed the proposed 
measure to be calculated to secure the 
independence of the borough of Hertford, 
and it should have his support. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the right hon. 
and gallant Officer (Sir H. Hardinge) had 
alluded to the case of the Whig borough 
of Newry, where, though general evidence 
of bribery was as distinctly given as pos- 
sible before the Committee, no further 
step had been deemed necessary. But 
surely the right hon. and gallant Officer 
did not expect, that this House would do 
justice to Ireland. In the Carrickfergus 
case, he would say, that it would become 
as excellent a close borough for a Whig 
as could be desired; but most certainly, 
though Newry had been proved most 
corrupt in its method of supporting a can- 
didate, in its inquiries as to where the 
most money was to be got, and in the 
formation of schemes of bribery, the 
Select Committee had been content to 
recommend the prosecution of certain 
persons who could not easily be come at. 
He was of opinion, that the rule ought to 
be general, and that when bribery had 
been proved against boroughs, the House 
ought to take care, that such boroughs 
should be blotted out from the list of 
those returning Members to serve in Par- 
liament. Such a course would, in his 
judgment, be forwarding the real prin- 
ciples of Reform. He should vote for the 
clause as it stood, because it was some 
satisfaction, that the corruption of Hert- 
ford should be punished, if punishment 
the proposed measure could be called. 

Mr. Walter said, that as a discrepancy 
in the different decisions to which the two 
Committees had come, in the cases of 
Hertford and Newry, had been mentioned, 
he thought it right to remark, that some 
uniform practice ought to be adopted in 
Committees with respect to the proof of 
agency. Every Gentleman who had 
served on a Committee, knew how the 
lawyers always endeavoured to mystify 
that question. The Hertford Committee 
came, as he thought, to a right decision 
upon that point in an early stage of their 
proceedings; but he should not soon for- 
get the dexterity with which it was re- 
peatedly attempted to keep them out of 
the whole merits, or rather demerits, of 
the question, It was probably owing to 
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this cause, that the results had been dif- 
ferent in the two Committees. 
The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 43; Noes 78—Majority 35. 
Clause agreed to, as were the remain- 
ing clauses, and the House resumed. 
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Liverroot Freemen.| Lord San- 
don, on the Speaker’s calling Mr, Benett’s 
name, begged to present four petitions 
against the Billof which the hon. Member 
was about to move the third reading.— 
The first was from 100 of the freemen of 
Liverpool, who did not vote in the election 


of 1830. 


The second petition was from the sons 





of freemen who possessed the inchoate 
right of franchise, and who prayed to be 
exempted from the operation of the Bill, 
as they had taken no part whatever in the 
transactions which gave rise to it. 

The third petition was from the ap- 
prentices of Liverpool, who would in 
future possess the rights enjoyed by bur- 
gesses of that corporation, and who, not 
having arrived at their freedom by ser- 
vice, could not have been guilty of 
bribery. 

The fourth petition was signed by 7,000 
of the inhabitants of Liverpool, of which 
number 1,800 or 2,000, were rich mer- 
chants, bankers, and brokers, who prayed 
that the Bill might not pass into a law. 

The petitions were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 
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Mr. Benett rose to move, that the Bill be 
read a third time. He declined making any 
formal speech upon a subject which fre- 
quent discussion had rendered wearisome 
to the House. He, however, could not re- 
frain from expressing his wonder to see the 
noble Lord (Lord Sandon) trying at the 
eleventh hour to avert a doom so justly 
merited, as that about to be passed upon 
the borough of Liverpool, by presenting 
petitions of which he had no_ previous 
notice, and the existence of which was 
wholly unknown to him. He, however, 
should not be moved from his purpose ; 
and, indeed, he really thought he was 
earning the title of a friend and a bene- 
factor to the freemen of Liverpool in pre- 
suming to press the present measure to 
its final stage in that House; as by so 
doing he for ever took away from them 
the hitherto irresistible temptations to 
which they had been exposed, and to 
which they had for several successive 
elections fallen victims. He begged to 
move, that the Bill be read a third time. 

Lord Sandon maintained, that if the 
freemen whose disfranchisement was now 
in agitation, had had the worldly wisdom 
to pursue the course they had adopted 
when General Gascoyne was defeated—if 
they had voted for the candidate who 
opposed him (Lord Sandon), the House 
would never have heard of the measure. 
The hon, member for Benett,—he begged 
pardon, he should have said for Wiltshire— 
had certainly treated these poor men in a 
most parental manner. A father could 
not have acted more kindly in removing 
his children out of the way of temptation. 
The hon. Member might say, that instead 
of the obloquy which he had met with in 
the prosecution of his duty, he ought to 
have had a golden statue erected to his 
memory by those over whose consciences 
he had proved so tender a guardian. He 
would relieve them from the embarrass- 
ment under which they frequently la- 
boured, by lightening them of any bur- 
then of public privilege or trust. 

‘Who steals my purse, steals trash.” 
This was an excellent apology for the 
highwayman, who eased the traveller of 
any trouble he might find in taking care 
of such trifles as loose cash, and doubtless 
he thought, that the traveller ought to be 
much obliged to him for leaving less re- 
sponsibility on his shoulders. We had 
had more than one Motion for relief 
lately. In that very House, an hon. 
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Member had been considerate enough to 
propose a Bill to relieve the Archbishops 
and Bishops from any further exercise of 
their legislative functions. But he had 
yet to learn, that the rights, the privileges, 
and the responsibilities of Englishmen 
were to be taken from them without good 
cause. For himself, he could say, that 
neither by himself, nor his friends, had he 
any connexion with corruption. The only 
expense which had been entailed upon 
him was 801, for the erecting of hustings, 
and his friends who had supported bim 
had no charges of corruption fastened on 
them. He did feel it rather hard, that 
he, who was standing there as an innocent 
man, perhaps more pure than nine-tenths 
of those who were sitting as his judges, 
should be looked upon as the champion 
of corruption. Let laws, however strict, 
be framed to prevent bribery, or treating, 
which was as bad as bribery, they should 
have his hearty assent; but let the pu- 
nishment of delinquency proceed from the 
vengeance of the law, and not from the 
vengeance of a party. Let the offending 
parties come before a regular tribunal ; let 
them know what they came there for ; 
and let them know who were to be their 
Judges. He contended, that at the 
moment when they were in the act of 
passing a Bill declaring the insufficiency 
of the tribunal by which the case of the 
Liverpool freemen was tried, it was great 
severity. Hemoved, that the Bill be read 
a third time that day six months. 

Sir H. Willoughby seconded the Amend- 
ment. Ifit was wished to give a general 
warning, they ought to take care, that 
they punished the guilty, and that the 
innocent did not suffer. The course now 
about to be adopted, would do neither the 
one thing nor the other; or, rather, it 
would do the very reverse of both; for it 
would punish the innocent, and allow the 
guilty to escape. The hon. Member went 
into an examination of the Reports of the 
various Committees that had inquired into 
the Liverpool Elections, and contended, 
that they did not establish the fact of 
general bribery and corruption in that 
town. The preamble of the Bill, however, 
stated the bribery and corruption to be 
notorious; therefore, on the very face of 
the Bill there was an untruth. He should 
give his most cordial support to the 
Amendment of his right hon. friend. 

Lord George Bentinck: 1 rise to op- 
pose the third reading of this Bill—I do 
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so, because it is a Bill which shelters bri- 
bery and corruption in the rich, whilst it 
vindictively persecutes that offence in the 
poorer freemen. I oppose it, because it 
is a Bill which makes poverty a crime, 
and wealth and riches a legal passport for 
the commission of crime. All the evidence 
given before the Committee appointed to 
inquire into this subject, tends to show 
that bribery and corruption are greatest 
at Liverpool amongst the freemen of con- 
dition and substance ; and yet every one 
of these are to be spared by the Bill; 
though my hon. friend pretends it is a 
Bill to disfranchise equally all who have 
been guilty of bribery. To pass this 
Bill, therefore, will be an act of the most 
monstrous injustice, and of the greatest 
tyranny. 

Perhaps the House will indulge me 
whilst I make a short statement of the 
effects the Bill will produce ; it has been 
proved before the Committee, that the 
freemen and apprentices who will be dis- 
franchised by this Bill, will nominally 
amount to 5,428, but in reality the num- 
ber will only be 4,627; because 801 of 
those nominally disfranchised by the Bill, 
will still retain their franchise as 100. 
householders. There are proved to have 
been 2,661 individuals guilty of bribery 
in the disgraceful election of 1830. But 
how many of these does this Bill intend, 
bona fide, to disfranchise ? Only 1,332! Of 
those bribed in 1830, as many as 799 are 
no longer upon the register, being either 
dead, or else out-voters already disfran- 
chised by the Reform Bill. Of the re- 
mainder, 550 will continue to vote as part 
of those 801 10/. householders whom it is 
the intention of my hon. friend to save by 
this Bill, so that no less than 550 guilty 
voters of wealth and substance will be 
allowed to escape under its protection. 
I say then, advisedly, that this Bill is no- 
thing less than a measure of rank tyranny; 
and that in its provisions there is an in- 
equality of justice that is scarcely to be 
borne. If we pass the Bill in its present 
shape, I do not say it will not be obeyed ; 
no doubt it will be obeyed, because we are 
omnipotent; but it will not be obeyed 
with that cordiality and readiness with 
which the Acts of Parliament of former 
times were wont to be obeyed, and espe- 
cially the Acts of the House of Commons, 
It will be obeyed with sullenness and dis- 
content; it will bring the Acts of this 
House into disrepute, and cause us to be 
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looked upon not with respect and affec- 
tion, as heretofore, but with hatred and 
contempt ; and, I fear, Sir, that the peo- 
ple of England, those of them at least 
who are affected by this Bill, or who be- 
come acquainted with its contents, will 
look forward with anxiety and longing 
hope for—the hour of our final dismissal. 
Sir, above all things, it must be borne in 
mind, that the persons whom we have 
chosen and selected to screen, are those 
who are represented in the evidence ‘to 
‘have got the best prices for their votes, 
‘because they had the wit to see that 
‘when the contending partics got into 
‘ difficulties, those who held back would 
‘ make the best terms;’ and these persons 
were those high in station and respect- 
ability in the borough of Liverpool. And 
these are the persons whose rights my 
hon. friend is now so studious to pre- 
serve! The Bill does not go far enough 
when it deals with the guilty rich, and on 
this ground, I shall oppose it. I shall 
oppose it also, because, when, on the other 
hand, it deals with freemen of low degree 
and of humble life, it is entirely regard- 
less how many innocent persons it sacri- 
fices; I have shown that out of 801 
freemen who will be sheltered as 10/. 
householders, 550 are among those proved 
to be guilty. But when my hon. friend 
proposes to deal with persons in a humble 
station of life, a very different course is 
pursued. The whole number of persons 
the Bill goes to disfranchise is no less 
than 4,627 ; yet of these it is not pretended 
that more than 1,332 were guilty of any 
bribery or corruption whatever; so that 
3,295 uncorrupted freemen of low degree 
are innocently to suffer! When, there- 
fore, my hon. friend is dealing with the 
interests of the poor, he thinks nothing of 
disfranchising five innocent freemen, to 
catch two that are guilty; but when he 
comes to deal with the Merchants, the 
Gentlemen, and the Magistrates of Liver- 
pool; oh, Sir, it is a very different thing. 
Two guilty rich men must then be allowed 
to escape, lest one innocent man of wealth 
should be punished. Is there common 
sense, I ask, Sir, wisdom, justice, or sound 
policy in such a measure as this; it would 
really seem as if my hon. friend had gone 
back to the bad times in the histories of 
the Grand Turks and Emperors of Mo- 
rocco; to seek for a pattern by which to 
legislate for the people of England. It 
has been said that, in former times (now, 
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even they are too civilized for such legis- 
lation), when the Ambassador of a Christ- 
ian Power remonstrated with the Grand 
Turk or with the Emperor of Morocco, on 
account of some act of piracy in which 
the subjects of his sovereign master had 
been murdered, the Grand Turk was used 
to say, this is certainly a gross outrage ; 
it must be immediately punished ; redress 
must be given, and amends made to the 
injured sovereign of your Excellency. 
Pray how many of my subjects have been 
guilty of this great enormity? Perhaps 
the foreign Ambassador would answer, 
the murderers were twenty. The Grand 
Turk, on hearing this, would forthwith 
order twenty of his subjects to be instantly 
sacrificed on the Altar of Justice; but like 
my hon. friend, the Grand Turk never 
thought it of any importance at all to 
inquire whether or no the sufferers were 
the guilty parties; his Satraps and Bashaws 
were sent for, guilty or innocent, to catch 
the twenty first Mahometans they could 
lay hands on, and these were immediately 
put to death by the bow-string. So 
it is with my hon. friend; he plays the 
Grand Turk in this Assembly; and 
finding that 2,661 individuals were guilty 
of gross bribery and corruption in 1830, 
he immediately decrees that at least 2,661 
victims must be sacrificed. Many of the 
actual culprits are long since dead, and 
many of them have gone—God knows 
where,—and are no longer on the register 
of freemen ; but that is of no consequence 
to my hon. friend. To him it is a matter 
of perfect indifference, whether his victims 
are innocent or guilty ; perhaps he prefers 
their being innocent, but, at all events, 
2,661 victims must be sacrificed! And, 
accordingly, my hon. friend, fully to se- 
cure this desirable end, brings in a Bill to 
disfranchise 4,627 persons ; the whole of 
whom, with the exception of 1,332, are 
perfectly innocent! Surely, Sir, this is a 
Bill of which it may be truly said, Dat 
veniam corvis, vexat censurd columbas. 
It is, Sir, a Bill of the most monstrous 
tyranny, and of the grossest injustice ; 
and for this reason I shall vote against its 
third reading. 

Mr. Mark Philips said, that if the noble 
Lord would pursue his inquiries in order 
to bring conviction home to those who 
were equally guilty with the humble free- 
man, he should have his cordial support. 

Mr. Labouchere was of opinion, that 
the vengeance of the House ought to fall 
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on the seducers, and not on the seduced. 
He would take that opportunity of stating, 
that the discussions which had taken place 
with respect to this Bill had left upon his 
mind the impression, that it was absolutely 
necessary that some general principle 
should be established for the guidance of 
the House in cases of a similar nature. 
Nothing, in his opinion, could be more 
unjust than the hap-hazard and random 
manner in which the House came to con- 
clusions with reference to such subjects. 
The hon. Member concluded with stating, 
that he would cordially give a vote against 
the third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Ewart Gladstone would trouble 
the House but for a very few minutes. 
Allusion had been made in the course of 
the evening to the subscription of 10,000/. 
by a particular individual towards defray- 
ing the expenses of the election. That 
sum of money was subscribed after the 
election had terminated, when the candi- 
date had been involved in very consider- 
able difficulties by the expenses of the 
election. The gentleman who had sub- 
scribed that sum of money (he had now 
no hesitation in mentioning his name), 
was Mr. Bolton—and he (Mr. Ewart Glad- 
stone), could assure this House it was sub- 
scribed merely through a feeling of compas- 
sion. [Laughter.| He repeated, that it 
was subscribed through a feeling of com- 
passion, and not with any view of for- 
warding the cause of any candidate by 
bribery. He begged to impress upon the 
House, that there was no previous case 
of bribery proved to have occurred in 
Liverpool—there was no case of bribery 
during the period that Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Huskisson represented that town. 
He would also beg of the House to recol-. 
lect, that in the election upon which the 
present Bill was grounded, the two can- 
didates were men of the same, and not of 
opposite, principles. Now, he would ask 
the House, in what did the great heinous- 
ness of bribery consist? Was it not in 
the bartering of a man’s conscience ? 
Was it not in voting against one’s con- 
viction for pecuniary emolument? Men 
in the humbler walks of life could not be 
supposed to have very correct abstract 
opinions upon the nature of bribery. The 
utmost, perhaps, that could be reasonably 
expected from them would be, that they 
should consistently adhere to one political 
creed. He did not mean to defend the 
corruption that had taken place ; but 
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might not the argument he had just ad- 
duced be taken as some palliation in the 
case of the poorer freemen? There was 
another argument he would wish to im- 
press upon the House. The evil which it 
was intended to cure—even if the proposed 
remedy were admitted to be a good one— 
was already cured. Where, then, was 
the use in introducing this measure? In- 
deed it was confessed that the Bill was 
aimed at the freemen all over England as 
much as at those of Liverpool. 

Mr. Charles Wood had never seen— 
indeed he had never conceived—anything 
so gross and flagrant as the corruption in 
Liverpool. It was a regularly organized 
system by both parties; and that had not 
been even attempted to be denied. With 
respect to the hon. Member’s explanation 
respecting the subscription of 10,0002., it 
mattered not whether that were subscribed 
before the election or after the expenses 
had been incurred. ‘The freemen, it had 
been proved, were extensively bribed, and 
it was his wish to prevent a repetition of 
such scenes as it had been admitted took 

lace. 

Mr, Baines said, it was a notorious fact, 
that the freemen of Liverpool looked upon 
the return of an election not as an occa- 
sion for the exercise of privileges conferred 
upon them for important political purposes, 
but asa saturnalia, in which they were 
to indulge in the most extravagant licen- 
tiousness. 

Dr. Nicholl said, that the House should 
first decide upon the Amendment, the object 
of which was to make some distinction 
between the innocent and the guilty ; and 
if that were negatived, they should divide 
upon the original question. 

The Amendment was lost without a 
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division. The Original Question was 
carried. 

Upon the Question, that the Bill do 
pass, 


Mr. Bethell rose, to move, that from 
the clause commencing, ‘That no free- 
man, now, or hereafter,” &c., and the 
words “‘or hereafter,” be omitted. Nothing 
but a sense of duty could have actuated 
him in adopting that course. His object 
was to prevent all persons now or here- 
after freemen of Liverpool, from voting 
for Members of Parliament. 

Mr. James seconded this Motion, A 
good deal of the time of the House had 
been consumed, and, in his judgment, 
very needlessly, in proving what nobody 
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denied, that very great corruption had been 
practised at Liverpool. The only ques- 
tion the House had to consider was, what 
remedy they should apply to it. For his 
own part, he recommended an extension 
of the franchise, and the introduction of 
Vote by Ballot, as the only effectual 
means of remedying the evil, the existence 
of which no one denied. 

Dr. Nicholl contended, that the Legis- 
lature could not destroy the rights of a 
particular class of persons; it was uncon- 
stitutional to visit with punishment a por- 
tion of the community for the offences of 
the few. Looking to the judicial capacity 
which was vested in that House, they 
were bound to receive their information 
only from the evidence before them; but 
they were going out of the evidence. 

Mr. Baines said, that the argument 
which had been raised as to the injustice 
of punishing such cases as this, inasmuch 
as the children of the delinquents (being 
freemen) must suffer, was one which was 
nottenable. Admit this principle, and they 
must go back to the case of the children 
of the freemen of Grampound. This Bill 
did not go to affect the rich or poor 
unequally—it was intended to treat all 
alike. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he did not feel 
the force of the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman. [fan opportunity was afforded 
to the House, he doubted not it would 
make an example of those persons against 
whom gross bribery and corruption were 
proved. He thought, however, that as 
regarded the present measure, it was one 
which ought to be regulated by principles 
of justice, and he did not despair of the 
House doing justice. But if the Bill were 
pregnant with injustice, then he would 
resist it, rather than consent to its standing 
a disgrace to the House of Commons. 
The hon. Gentleman who had last spoken, 
had declared, that this Bill had nothing 
whatever to do with the difference of 
station as between the rich and poor, It 
was then contended, that it punished 
alike all the delinquents. Now, let the 
truth be stated. There were freemen of 
Liverpool, some of whom were rich, 
whilst others were poor. The poor voter 
had temptations held out to him which it 
was hardly possible or natural to suppose 
he could withstand or resist. The different 
grades of bribery varied from 5l, to 40/, 
in regard to the price of a vote. The 
poor man came early into the field to 
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tender his vote, and he received 51.; 
while the rich freeman kept back his vote 
to the particular moment, and received 
the higher price for it—he received 40/.! 
So far as moral guilt went, could they 
deny the fact, that the rich man was infi- 
nitely the more culpabie party ? And did 
this Bill go to visit the rich man with severer 
punishment than that which it inflicted upon 
the poor man? And then they allowed the 
rich man to continue to vote. Upon what 
principle was it that 550 freemen thus 
disfranchised were to be allowed to vote, 
and were qualified as 10/. householders ? 
Why nothing was more dangerous than to 
teach the lower classes (he meant only 
those persons who were lower in a pecu- 
niary point of view) to undervalue the 
right of exercising their franchise. This 
was a trust which they held—not a high 
privilege ouly, but a trust which they held 
for the benefit at large. If the Reform 
Bill gave a privilege to the 10/. house- 
holder who should honestly have exercised 
it, he did not see, certainly, that the 
House acting in their judicial capacity, 
should deprive them of it. Could there 
be any doubt of the soundness of this 
principle? But why should such a mea- 
sure be addressed toone place particularly ? 
The hon. Gentleman who had last ad- 
dressed the House had alluded to the case 
of the borough of Grampound; but that 
case had nothing to do with the present 
argument ; for, in that instance, the fran- 
chise was removed altogether from the 
borough, whereas in Liverpool they left the 
right of 10. householders uninjured and 
untouched. Now, Grampound, if he recol- 
lected rightly, was a scot-and-lot borough 
—there were no inchoate rights, and the 
question in the present case was, whether 
those persons who had honestly exercised 
their privilege should continue to vote as 
heretofore. 

Lord John Russell addressed the House 
under a feeling of considerable difficulty. 
He did not think it a sufficient objection 
to the Bill, that the Reform Bill had given 
a privilege to the freemen, and that, there- 
fore, they ought not to disfranchise the 
freemen of Liverpool as a class. Let 
the House recollect that the first Bill 
proposed to disfranchise the freemen 
on the ground of gross corruption. It 
was objected to that measure, that all 
the poor men who had acted honestly 
would be disfranchised ; but why not pro- 
ceed upon whatever cases of corruption 
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should be proved to disfranchise those 
guilty freemen, in order to clear the coun- 
try of these corrupt bodies of men? With 
reference to the election of 1830, and 
those subsequent to that period, it had 
been admitted, that corruption had not 
occurred to any extent, because the par- 
ties were restrained under a threat of dis- 
franchisement. The Bill was imperfect, 
perhaps; and if a measure were introduced 
for disfranchising the delinquents by 
name, it should have his support. 

Lord Sandon expressed his astonishment 
at the tone of the argument of the noble 
Lord the Paymaster of the Forces. He 
had seemed to contend, that the innocent 
were innocent, and acted honestly, only 
because they were afraid of punishment. 
Why, such a doctrine as this might, per- 
haps, be such as even Judge Jefiries would 
scarcely hold. At any rate, that Judge 
could only have said to a man brought to 
the bar, that he knew him to be innocent, 
but that he was only innocent because he 
was afraid of being punished. 

Mr. Spring Rice trusted, there was no 
man in that House who, in cases where 
bribery and corruption were proved, would 
not be ready to disfranchise every man, 
rich or poor, whether freeman or house- 
holder. The object of the Amendment 
was quite a different matter, and had no 
relation to the circumstances of the case. 
He should like to know, whether by adopt- 
ing the Amendment, the House gained 
one step in the matter. The suggestion 
had been made, that a Bill should be 
brought in to disfranchise the 2,600 names 
who could be proved guilty of corruption ; 
and he for one would support such a Bill. 
He believed, indeed, that he might say, 
there were no more zealous promoters of 
any measure for punishing the guilty in 
such cases than those hon. Gentlemen who 
supported the measure before the House. 
Let them take the two measures separately; 
but let them not forfeit that which was 
under discussion, Had this Bill been 
brought forward in 1830, he had no doubt 
that the right hon. Gentleman would have 
admitted, that the borough of Liverpool 
ought to be disfranchised. They heard 
much of the lapse of time which had taken 
place since the year 1830, and much 
stress had been laid on the conduct of the 
freemen in withstanding bribes since that 
period. But how stood the facts? The 
freemen of Liverpool were in a state of in- 
timidation—they knew that a penalty 
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hung over them for their conduct in 1830 
—they were sure that they were watched, 
and their conduct suspected. As well 
might hon. Members talk of the purity 
and chastity of a certain class of females, 
who were shut up within four walls, and 
debarred of all intercourse with the other 
sex, as talk of the honesty of the Liver- 
pool electors, under the circumstances in 
which they were placed. They had been 
told of the delay which had taken place 
in these proceedings; but by whom was 
that delay occasioned? Was his hon. 
friend (the member for Wiltshire) in any 
way accountable for that delay ? Certainly 
not. He had used every means in his 
power to bring the measure forward earlier, 
and if he failed, the fault rested not with 
him. There was one difficulty which he 
felt, and which had much weight with 
him ; and that was, how they were to deal 
with any existing right, either full or 
inchoate, which had not been proved to 
be corrupt. If they had had to discuss 
this question in 1830, there could be no 
doubt of the total disfranchisement upon 
the ground of the 2,600 corrupt votes ; 
and he would say now, upon the same 
principle by which he should have been 
actuated then, that nothing should in- 
duce him under any circumstances to con- 
sent to perpetuate the freedom of those 
Liverpool voters who had proved them- 
selves to be tainted with corruption. He 
found, that he had merely a choice of 
evils, and he would choose the lesser, 
even at the expense of a little justice, 
in order to establish a general and perma- 
nent good. In taking this course, he felt 
that he was treating the franchise as a 
question of trust, and not as one of per- 
sonal privilege. Under all the circum- 
stances of the case, he did not see how 
the Amendment could be supported, and 
he should therefore oppose it, and give 
his support to the original Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he should support 
the Amendment, because he considered 
it to be an act of the greatest injustice to 
punish individuals who had not been 
proved guilty of any crime. 

Dr. Nicholl suggested an 
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ment, which he thought would meet the 
view of all parties, having for its object 
to save from disfranchisement such free- 
men as had been admitted since the Ist 
of December, 1830, and such persons as 
were now entitled to their freedom, or 
possessed undoubted rights thereto. 
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’ Freemen. 


Mr. Benett said, that three years ago, 
when he first brought forward the present 
Bill, he had the support of many hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
who were now opposed to him. At that 
period he withdrew the Bill at the re- 
quest of the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
who pledged himself to support it, if he 
(Mr. Benett) introduced it in the ensuing 
Session. Its progress had, however, since 
that time, been delayed by the discussion 
of the Reform Bill. The right hon, 
Baronet complained, that this Bill would 
punish innocent parties by depriving per- 
sons entitled by descent to their freedom 
of the elective franchise. Did not the 
right hon. Baronet recollect that similar 
injustice was inflicted by the disfranchise- 
ment of the Irish 40s. freeholders—a mea- 
sure which the right hon. Baronet himself 
proposed and advocated. 

The House divided on the Amendment : 
Ayes 63; Noes 120—Majority 57. 

On the question that the Bill do pass, 
the House again divided: Ayes 109; 
Noes 52—Majority 57. 

The Bill passed. 


List of the Ayxs on Mr. Bethell’s 


Amendment. 


Arbuthnot, Hon. H. 
Bankes, W. J. 
Baring, II. B. 
Baring, I’. T. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackstone, W. 8. 
Briggs, R. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Calcraft, J. 
Campbell, Sir Hf. P. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Chetwynd, Captain 
Conolly, Colonel 


Ilodgson, J. 
Hope, H. T. 
Howard, P. H. 
ITughes, H. 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Irton, S. 

James, W. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, Hon. H. B. 
Marryatt, J. 
Meynell, Captain 


Corry, Hon. H. i. Nicholl, J. 
Egerton, W. T. Norreys, Lord 
Estcourt, T. G. B. Patten, J. 


Finch, G, 

Forester, [lon. C. W. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gordon, Hn. Captain 
Goulburn, H. 
Grimstone, Viscount 
Halcombe, J. 
Halford, H. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 


Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Pigot, R. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 

Ross, C. 

Shaw, F. 

Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, E. 
Stormont, Viscount 
Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wood, Colonel T. 
Wynn, Rt. Hn. C. W. 


Hardinge, Sir Il. Young, J. 
Hawkes, T. TELLERS, 
Henniker, Lord Sandon, Lord 
Herbert, Hon. 8S. Bethell, R. 


Herries, J.C. 
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Common-Law Report. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 20, 1834. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read a second time; 
(Ireland) ; Equitable Apportionments. 
Petitions presented. By Lord ELLENBOROUGH, from Bol- 
sover and Seardiffe, for the Protection of the Established 
Chureh.—By Lord Kine, from Croydon, for the separa- 
tion between Church and State.—By the Earl of DURHAM 
and Lord Dacre, from a Number of Places and Dissent- 
ing Congregations,—for Relief to the Dissenters. —By the 
Earl of Rosegery, from Leih, for a Copy of the 
Parliamentary Papers to be sent to each Borough in Seot- 
land.—By the Duke of Gorpon, from Huntingdon, for 

Relief to the Agricultural Interest. 


Mutiny; Juries 


Common-Law Reporr.] The Lord 
Chancellor said, that he had it in com- 
mand from his Majesty to present to their 
Lordships the sixth Report of the Com- 
mon-Law Commissioners. The Report 
was one of great merit, and the investiga- 
tion leading to it, their Lordships were 
aware, had arisen out of instructions 
which had originated in the other House 
of Parliament. The inquiry related to 
the constitution of the four Inns of Court, 
so far as their privileges were connected 
with persons entering with a view to be- 
come students of law, and of being called 
to the Bar. This had been inquired into 
by the learned Commissioners, and the Re- 
port contained their opinions thereupon. 
The Report was accompanied by the evi- 
dence upon which the suggestions made 
were founded. He had the honour of being 
a Bencher of one of the Inns, and he very 
well knew, that the Society to which he 
belonged wished for the fullest inquiry to 
be made into every thing which related 
to their constitution, to their property, 
and to their proceedings, in the exercise 
of their rights. He would also briefly 
call their Lordships’ attention to the Com- 
missioners, who had performed their task 
to the advantage of the country and very 
much to their own credit. Those learned 
persons had now for nearly two years, 
performed the duties gratuitously. For 
his own part, he had always considered 
it very wrong, that those learned Gentle- 
men should be required to make such a 
sacrifice, for they had their own profes- 
sional business to attend to, and held no 
public situation by which they were re- 
munerated for such a loss of time. He 
had always considered it an act of great 
generosity, very creditable for them; but 
he doubted whether the public ought to 
have accepted of their services on such 
terms. They had his best thanks, and, 
he doubted not, that of their Lordships, 
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for the exertions they had made, and for 
the very able manner in which they had 
completed their labours; nevertheless he 
could not help thinking it unworthy of a 
great country like this, to accept the ser- 
vices of gentlemen on such terms; for no 
gentleman in his private capacity would 
permit another to execute for him work 
for which no remuneration was given. 

The Report was laid upon the Table, 
and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 20, 1834. 


Minurtes.] Petitions presented. By Mr. A. JOHNSTONE» 
Mr. J. MAXWELL, and General SHARPE, from several 
Places,—against the present System of Church Patronage 
in Seotland.—By Mr. WALTER, from Maidenhead, for 
the Repeal of the Assessed Taxes.—By Mr. FRANKLAND 
Lewis, Mr. Roper, and Mr. TyreLu, from several 
Places,—for Relief to the Agricultural Interest.—By Mr. 
Tower, from Hadleigh, against Church §Rates.—By 
Viscount SANDON, and Messrs. TowEeR, TYRRELL, Pov- 
LETT ScCROPE, WALTER, SPRING Ricks, WoOLRYCHE 
Wuitmore, WILKs, Watson, M.A. TAYLOR, SHAWE, 
VERNON SMITH, PEASE, and FRANKLAND LEwts, from 
a great Number of Places and Dissenting Congregations, 
—for Relief to the Dissenters.—By Mr. VERNON SMITH,, 
from a Parish of Northampton, for Rating all extra pa- 
rochial Lands towards repairing the Roads.—By Mr. 
Epwarb RUvuTHVEN, from three Places, against Tithes 
(Ireland).—By Mr. WaArsurtTon, from the London 
Medical Society, for an Inquiry into the State of the 
Medical Profession.—By Mr. PaLMER, from Sunning 
Hill, for Renewing the Labour-Rate Act.—By Sir HENRY 
PARNELL, from the Political Union of Dundee, for the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By Mr. Locke, from Devizes, 
for Relicf to the Agricultural Interest.—By Mr. ByNe, 
from Staines and Southampton, against Employing 
Children in cleansing Chimneys. 


Livereoot Corn-Laws PETITION 
—Apsournep Depate.] Mr. Finch 


rose to resume the debate on-this Peti- 
tion. He would not do so were he not 
convinced, that neither the agriculturists, 
of whom he was one, nor the manufac- 
turers, were satisfied with the debate 
which had taken place on the Motion of the 
hon. member for Middlesex. The more 
he thought upon the subject the more he 
was convinced of the utter impractica- 
bility of having a free-trade in corn. 
Some of the statements of the right hon. 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
on a former occasion, appeared to him to 
be vague and unfounded. The right hon. 
Gentleman inferred that the sufferings of 
the agriculturists arose from the continu- 
ance of the Corn-laws. Now, anybody 
conversant with the actual state of things, 
would know, that the only thing which 
had saved them from utter ruin was the 
protection afforded them by those very 
laws. A series of difficulties had oceur- 
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red to the agriculturists which it was 
almost impossible to record. Let Gentle- 
men look back to the year 1815, when 
there was an extensive and most impolitic 
speculation in foreign corn. This was 
followed by the failure of the country 
banks. After that came a season of dis- 
tress unparalleled in the memory of man, 
The crops were in the most flourishing 
state, and every thing promised a very 
happy return, when suddenly a_ wet 
season came on, and all the crops rotted 
in the ground. Then came on the change 
in the monetary system, although he 
admitted, that the agricultural interests 
did not suffer more from that change 
than the other classes of producers and of 
capitalists. After this, again, came an 
unusually dry season, which reduced the 
midland counties to such a state, that 
they presented the appearance rather of 
the deserts of Arabia than anything else ; 
and the succession of evils left the agri- 
culturists, as they were at present, in a 
state approaching to bankruptcy. This 
was the position in which the agricultural 
interests were at present. They looked 
during the present year to something like 
a revival in prices, in order to meet the 
disasters; and the time chosen for bring- 
ing about the great change which the 
petition referred to, was when the agricul- 
tural interests required some additional 
profits. He (Mr. Finch) denied, that the 
present Corn-laws were the cause of the 
distress. A more sophistical statement 
than that could not be made; and he 
regretted that the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade should have committed 
so great and error as to make such an 
assertion. He was aware that a portion 
of his Majesty’s Ministers were the advo- 
cates, and strenuously contended for, 
fixed protecting duties upon corn; but in 
his opinion, such a measure would be 
utterly impracticable, and would be at- 
tended with the most injurious effects to 
the agricultural interests in seasons of 
scarcity. Another error in such a mea- 
sure of fixed duties would be, that if the 
prices were always to be the same, they 
would be too high in seasons of abun- 
dance, and too low in seasons of scarcity. 
Nothing, from the nature of the seasons, 
must vary so much as the price of corn, 
and to attempt to regulate it would be 
found utterly impracticable. He approved 
of one thing in the conduct of the hon. 
member for Liverpool upon this question 
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—that he had brought it before the 


House manfully and fairly. He had 
brought it in its full length, breadth, and 
width, and presented it as a subject of 
such magnitude that the House must be 
astonished at it. For his part he con- 
sidered a system of free trade a chimera 
—if they could revive the golden age, 
they might have a free trade—if they 
could calculate upon permanent and un- 
interrupted peace, they might have it; but 
the moment a war broke out the system 
of a free trade would be at an end, They 
would be endeavouring to establish what 
would be in peace of no practical value, 
and when a war broke out must be 
attended with incalculable loss to the 
agricultural interest. The abolition of 
the Corn-laws would lead to a_ total 
revolution in their social, manufacturing, 
agricultural, commercial, and financial 
relations, and would, in all probability, 
destroy England’s greatness. If they 
went into a system of free trade with 
the foreign grower, they should — start 
with equal weights. They should take 
twenty-five pounds off the backs of 
the British agriculturist out of thirty, in 
order to place them on an equality with 
the foreign growers. It had been alleged, 
that this was a question between the 
British manufacturer and the British 
agriculturist ; but he denied that such 
was the case. The manufacturer was 
much better able than the agriculturist to 
compete with foreign countries; but the 
British agriculturist must be beaten in 
the foreign market, from the great amount 
of expense and taxes which he was 
obliged to bear, in comparison with the 
foreign grower. On the hypothesis of 
reducing trade to a state of perfect free- 
dom, an overwhelming loss would be 
caused to capital. Public credit would 
fall; and every print-shop in the city of 
London would have a caricature of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wot lost his 
budget. All trade should be rendered 
free, if any part of trade was made so; 
and let the House then consider the des- 
titution that would follow to millions of 
farmers and manufacturers. A mass of 
misery would be presented ; distress would 
not be confined to an insignificant or a 
small portion of the people, it would ex - 
tend to all the inhabitants of the country. 
He was not speaking of a body of two or 
three hundred thousand persons---whose 
voice could be stifled, or claims refused. 
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No, he spoke of the agriculturists, who 
were 12,000,000 in number, and those 
who were their immediate dependents, who 
amounted to a population of 16,000,000. 
More than one-fourth of England was 
agricultural, the one-third of Scotland, 
the three-fourths of Ireland were likewise 
agricultural, Now, all that population 
would immediately raise a clamour for re- 
duction of taxation, that could not be 
resisted ; and let it be considered to what 
a crisis things would be brought, Yet 
such would be the inevitable result of a 
free trade. He saw a statement made in the 
Westminster Review the other day, a 
Review he did not praise either for its 
tone of politics, its classical elegance, its 
soundness of criticism, or its literary ac- 
quisitions ; but the statement it contained 
was a true one. It supposed, that trade 
had become unrestricted, and it foretold 
the consequences. These were, that all 
the agriculturists would be converted into 
a body of Reformers, in the best meaning 
of the word, and would not be satisfied 
with anything short of a universal, un- 
sparing reduction of taxation, which 
would not be compatible with the interests 
of the revenue, and, what was worse, 
would not be an available remedy to their 
own wants. He regretted his Majesty’s 
Ministers were not in the House, that 
they might hear the different reasons as- 
signed for not opening trade. He regret- 
ted, that the Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade was absent, as he might learn 
by the discussion of the subject what a 
host of opponents he would find, to the 
introduction of a measure that went to 
remove restrictions on trade. He believed, 
that if the markets were thrown open, 
the Irish linen trade would be destroyed, 
as would also the China trade, the silk 
trade, and the sugar trade. It was evi- 
dent, that im consequence of the open- 
ing of the markets, the West-India 
interest in particular would be  over- 
whelmed with the greatest distress, so as 
utterly to destroy all hopes of success of 
the great experiment of last Session, 
which was so deeply interesting to all 
friends of humanity; but this was not 
all; they would be obliged to purchase 
foreign sugar, and would encourage the 
slave trade, at the expense of our own 
colonies. He would further observe, that 
he had no objection to a free trade be- 
tween England and freland, or England 
and Scotland, much more between different 
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parts of this country, because they could 
establish a permanent system. But sup- 
pose the agricultural interest were to un- 
dergo the losses which must follow from 
the abolition of the Corn-laws—suppose 
the West-India interest annihilated, and 
encouragement given to foreign trade and 
foreign slavery—suppose the China trade, 
the silk trade, and other trades to be 
ruined—and suppose Ireland were to lose 
the chief benefit which she derived from 
the union with this country, viz., the 
English corn market, what class of per- 
sons in this country would be benefited ? 
The manufacturers would be dependent 
upon foreign nations for their supply of 
food, as the price of corn would be 
equalized in consequence of the compe- 
tition with foreign markets. He would 
only ask the manufacturers what advan- 
tage they were to derive from it? It 
might answer very well whilst they were 
at peace with all the great importing 
countries of Europe, but if the system of 
the hon. member for Liverpool were 
adopted, and a war should unfortunately 
break out between this country and the 
other States of Europe, it would raise the 
price of corn to such a rate as might lead 
to a Revolution. It was impossible that 
a change of this sort could take place— 
a change so deeply affecting the resources 
of the country, the interests of the great 
mass of the people, and in particular the 
interests of the West-India colonies—a 
change which would destroy the home 
market, without in any degree improving 
the condition of the manufacturer; it was 
impossible that a change in the Corn- 
laws of so violent a nature could ‘ever be 
sanctioned by that House. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, that having a 
petition to present upon this subject, he 
trusted the House would permit him to 
make a few observations upon the question. 
The hon. Member who last addressed the 
House, grounded his case upon the in- 
terest the farmer had in this question. 
But whenever such a position was stated 
in that House, he felt it to be his duty to 
contradict it in the most direct and posi- 
tive manner. It was a gross delusion 
practised upon the farmer by the land- 
lords, to say that the farmers were inter- 
ested in the continuance of the present 
system of Corn-laws. Let the question 
be fully and fairly discussed, and let the 
farmer really understand his own interest, 
and he would undertake to say, that it 
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would be impossible to maintain the doc- 
trine that the two interests were identical, 
and it would be equally impossible for the 
monopoly of the corn longer to exist. The 
farmer had to obtain his livelihood by the 
application of his capital in the tillage of 
land ; his interest depended upon the rate 
of return rendered by his capital, which 
again depended upon the price of the 
produce of the land with reference to 
the rent. If the price fell, or, if it were 
reduced by the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
the losses of the farmer must be prevented 
by a proportionate reduction in the rate 
of rent. The interest of the farmer de- 
pended upon the price of the produce of 
the land in relation to rent; and when the 
price of produce was only high because 
rent was high, the farmer must be satis- 
fied that he had no interest in the mo- 
nopoly of the Corn-laws, whatever the 
landowner had. The whole community, 
in fact, was taxed by the Corn-laws, for 
the purpose only of increasing the rent 
of the landlord. It had been stated, 
that 12,000,000 of individuals were in- 
terested in the question; but that wasa 
most erroneous statement, inasmuch as 
only a few hundred thousand landlords 
were really benefited by the Corn-laws. 
If landlords were to receive, in conse- 
quence of the abolition of the Corn-laws, 
less than they now received by 500,000/. 
or 1,000,000/. a-year, that money would 
remain in the pockets of the consumer; 
the actual income of the country would 
not be interfered with, although landlords 
would have less; but the money being in 
the pockets of the consumer, it would 
pay as much tax, employ as much labour, 
and do as much, or even more, good than 
if it were in the pockets of the landlord. 
With regard to the evils apprehended 
from a repeal of the Corn-laws, he be- 
lieved they had no foundation in fact. As 
to the excessive taxation of the landlord, 
he believed it was greatly exaggerated. 
The Malt-tax was said to be a tax on the 
jand, but that he denied. He would ask 
who paid it? The landlord paid very 
little, for it fell upon the great mass of the 
community. As to the county and high- 
way rates, though they were levied on the 
land, they were expended in its improve- 
ment, making roads, &c., from all of 
which the landlords benefited. With re- 
gard to the poor-rates, the landlords com- 
plained of their excess, but the landlords 
might have prevented the abuse of the 
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Poor-laws, if they had endeavoured in 
time. Neither did he agree in the sup- 
posed injurious effect which the abolition 
of protecting laws would have on our 
manufactures. The protection of our 
manufactures by a tax upon our imports 
ought to be discontinued; it was produc- 
tive of mischief. The forty or fifty per 
cent imposed upon articles of manufac- 
ture imported into this country was, in 
fact, a dead letter. His constituents, who 
were great manufacturers of linen, and 
knew their own interest as well as others, 
would be glad to see the protection on 
that article done away entirely. The 
whole question was involved in one prin- 
ciple. Under the peculiar circumstances 
of the country, there was an enormous 
quantity of capital unemployed, and a su- 
perabundance of labour. That capital 
and that labour required employment, and 
the House ought to remove every impedi- 
ment which lay in their way. The abolition 
of the Corn-laws would, it is obvious, fur- 
nish immediate employment to a consi- 
derable extent, and he should be glad to 
see that impediment removed. 

Sir Edward Kerrison had heard the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman with 
great surprise. The farmer chiefly found 
the capital to work the land, the right hon. 
Member admitted the capital to be there, 
and was that to have no protection? 
Did the right hon. Member mean to say, 
that the capital of the landlord and corn- 
grower was notan important point to be con- 
sidered? Did that not require protection ? 
Was he to suffer the foreign grower to 
come into the market, and beat him out 
of the field? According to the right hon. 
Gentleman the country would go on well, 
while the landlords would be utterly 
ruined, That appeared to be the upshot 
of his argument, and a weaker argument 
he had not heard since he had been in 
that House. 

Mr. Langdale said, that an increase of 
demand must cause an increase of price 
to the grower. The landowner might 
consider land as his manufactory, and he 
ought to be allowed to turn it to the 
greatest possible advantage. But what 
was the fact? He could not change his 
wheat into malt without being immediately 
met by the excise, who would forbid him 
todo so. What would a manufacturer of 
cotton twist say, if, when he proposed to 
turn his cotton into something else, he 
was met in this manner? Suppose the 
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agriculturist thought of distilling his 
corn into spirits? ‘* No,” says the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, “you shall not 
do that.” Or suppose he said, “I will 
grow tobacco.” ‘Oh, no,” says the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer again, ‘1 
get 3,000,000/. a-year by the growth of 
tobacco.” All these things should be 
taken into consideration. If we were to 
have a free trade, let all parties have an 
equal chance. The fact was, however, 
that we were under an artificial system, 
and, that system, he was afraid, must be 
kept up. 

Sir Charles Burrell thought, after the 
eloquent speech delivered by the right hon. 
Baronet (the member for Tamworth) yes- 
terday, it would have been much better to 
have let the question terminate where he 
left it. In his opinion, the landed interest 
was entitled to protection; and he could 
not, therefore, agree to the sentiments 
contained in the petition. 

Mr. Benett would ask the right hon. 
Baronet (the member for Dundee), 
whether individuals who had embarked a 
large capital in any pursuit were not en- 
titled to protection? A great many indi- 
viduals—such as the sons of respectable 
farmers—were bred up to agricultural 
pursuits, and were, in fact, able to do 
nothing else. Was an education that had 
been so obtained to be rendered useless, 
by depriving that individual of the means 
of employing it with advantage to him- 
self? The real question was, whether or 
not the farmer was entitled to protection ; 
for the effect of free trade would be to de- 
stroy his capital. If land could not be 
cultivated so as to yield him a profit, the 
consequence would be, that the landlord 
would become farmer, and the farmer 
would become labourer. There was 
another class, however, in whose welfare 
he felt a deeper interest than in that of the 
farmer; that class was the agricultural 
labourers. It had been said, that Engiand 
was essentially a manufacturing country ; 
he denied that proposition : it was essen- 
tially an agricultural one, and he should 
wish it to remain so. It should be remem- 
bered, that, if the interests of any branch 
of manufacture was at all assailed, there 
was at once a combination or union of 
those individuals connected with it, for 
the purpose of representing to Parliament 
the effects likely to accrue, and demanding 
the protection of the Legislature; while, 
on the other hand, no combination in de- 
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fence of their interests ever could exist 
amongst the agriculturists. He believed, 
however, that the root of all the distress 
which prevailed in the country was the 
great debt with which the nation was in 
cumbered. 

Colonel Torrens was ready to maintain 
the principle, that the farmer had no inter- 
est in keeping up a high price for corn. 
During the currency of his lease, indeed, 
the farmer was a part proprietor of the soil, 
and had a temporary interest in high pri- 
ces; but that interest ceased on the ex- 
piration of the lease. The farmer, how- 
ever, had a large, enduring, and perma- 
nent interest in low prices, like that of all 
employers of capital. The cost of cultiva- 
tion was‘different in different qualities of 
soil; and if they admitted foreign corn, 
they might throw out of cultivation those 
poor soils that produced little corn, but 
they would not throw out the superior 
soils; and on those soils the farmer would 
get higher profits than before. Suppose 
a farmer obtained ten bushels per acre 
from a certain description of soil upon 
which the expense of cultivation was equal 
to that of soil which produced twenty 
bushels per acre, it would be no disadvan- 
tage to him to have the inferior soils 
thrown out of cultivation. If they looked 
to the question with attention, they would 
find the interests of the farmer were dif- 
ferent from those of the landed proprietor, 
for the one had an interest in low prices, 
and the other in high. He was an advo- 
cate for cheap corn, if the expense of 
cultivation were lowered. 

Mr. Robinson said, that, during all the 
years which he had held a seat in that 
House, whenever this question had been 
discussed, he had found, that it always 
bore one aspect; and the question now was 
in exactly the same state as when he first 
heard discussions upon it. He supposed, 
therefore, that there must either be more 
difficulty in the question than some per- 
sons were inclined to s:ppose, or that there 
were conflicting interests involved which 
tended to influence men’s judgments. His 
opinion was, that conflicting interests 
added materially to the difficulties of the 
question. He was quite sure, that hon. 
Members endeavoured to divest themselves 
of all interested motives; but, at the 
same time, he was quite sure that they 
could not do so entirely. The great dif- 
ficulty of aii, however, was the immense 
pressure of the national debt. If they 
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looked at the discussions which had 
taken place, they would find, that it was 
the pressure of the debt which presented 
the great difficulty to the effectual and 
satisfactory settlement of this question. 
The burthen on lands induced the farmers 
to oppose a free trade in corn; and the 
burthen on the labourers placed them in 
their situation of difficulty. The farmer 
complained of the debt—the manufac- 
turer complained of thedebt. It was the 
immense pressure of the debt which stood 
in the way of the settlement of this ques- 
tion to the satisfaction of all parties. 
From the extent of her capital, the in- 
dustry of her labourers, and the enter- 
prise of her merchants, if England were 
free from the pressure of the national 
debt, she could compete in free trade with 
any nation in the world. He did not claim 
protection for any particular class in the 
country; on the contrary, he had already 
admitted, that every class was entitled to 
protection. The landlords, if their bur- 
thens were greater than those of others, 
and if they could prove that they were, 
were especially entitled to protection. 
Though he had voted for the Motion of 
the hon. member for Middlesex, the other 
night, yet he would not support the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws. He represented a 
constituency who were large consumers of 
corn, but he told them that he could never 
bring himself to support a free trade in 
corn; whenhe knew that the effect of that 
free trade would be to throw a great 
quantity of land out of cultivation. He 
believed that they would go on discussing 
this question interminably, until they 
adopted measures to lighten the burthens 
upon the industrious classes of the 
country, by making as large a portion of 
taxation as possible fall upon the property 
and wealth of the opulent classes. The 
petitioners prayed for such a free trade as 
would be impeded with as little taxation 
as possible. Now, the amount of the 
Customs was 16,000,000/. per annum ; 
and, if this source of revenue was closed 
up, these 16,000,000/. of revenue must be 
made up in some other shape of taxation. 
From all these considerations, he was led 
to believe, that the merits of the case were 
neither on the one side nor on the other; 
and that the idea of a perfect free trade, 
in the present overburthened condition of 
the country, was a chimera in the minds 
of some very well-read men, who were 
without any practical knowledge whatever 
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on the subject. It was impossible for a 
free trade to exist unless taxation was 
considerably lessened. 

Sir Harry Verney said, that the farmers 
and landed proprietors were more op- 
pressed by the local burthens of the 
country than by the taxes imposed by this 
House to meet the exigencies of the State; 
and it was to this point that the House 
ought to look when they wished to relieve 
the land. The pressure of the county and 
other rates upon the farmer, was very 
great; and in several of the parishes in 
his neighbourhood the poor-rates were 
from 12s, to 15s. in the pound. The ne- 
cessary consequence of any alteration in 
the present Corn-laws, under these cir- 
cumstances, would be to throw out of cul- 
tivation a great portion of the land, which 
would naturally lead to the destruction of 
the agricultural labourers, 

Lord Sandon said, that there was the 
evidence of facts to prove, that lowering 
prices had ruined the farmer. What was 
the first effect of a fall of prices? Did 
the landlord immediately, when the price 
of corn fell, lower his rent twenty per 
cent? No; he said, that it was a chance 
which might be made up by a better crop 
the next year; but the next year it might 
be the same; and the farmer would con- 
tinue to pay his rent out of his capital. 
With regard to throwing land out of cul- 
tivation, he could not look with indiffer- 
ence to a great number of the agricul- 
tural labourers being thrown out of 
employment, upon the mere chance of 
finding employment in other ways. It 
was the duty of a good Government not 
to raise one interest at the expense of 
another. If he looked at the possible 
extension of trade from the opening of 
the corn trade, we must, in such a case, 
take corn from foreign States ; — but 
would those States, for the sake of the 
200,000 or 300,000 bushels of corn, which 
we should want, be induced to give up 
the protection which they had been so 
long weaving round their manufactures ? 
Would the United States do it, or Prussia ? 
—when the constant labour of every 
Prussian Minister, for many years, had 
been to foster manufactures. 

Mr. Strickland said, it had been truly 
stated, that the question was one of mo- 
nopoly, or free trade; and also that, in 
the artificial state of this country, free 
trade was achimera. Personally, he was 
much interested in the question. All he 
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had in the world was in land; but still he 
was against the Corn-laws. He begged 
it to be understood, that the manufacturers 
had never said, though they had been 
charged with saying it, that their interest 
ought to havea predominant consideration. 
He could not agree with what had fallen 
from the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles Bur- 
rell) opposite. That hon. Baronet had 
observed, that the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) had exhausted the subject ; and 
that it would have been well to leave the 
question where he left it. He admitted, 
that the right hon. Baronet had well ex- 
pressed himself: but he denied that he had 
exhausted the question. On the contrary, 
the right hon. Baronet had advanced one 
argumentonly. That argument was, that 
the manufacturers had no right to com- 
plain of the monopoly of the agriculturists, 
because those manufacturers were them- 
selves protected by duties, such as those 
on foreign boots, hats, and walking-sticks, 
if the farmers chose to have such articles 
of foreign produce. But the absurdity of 
such protection was, at the same time, 
manifest. Had the manufacturers ever 
approached that House, saying,—‘* Keep 
up such duties and protections ; but while 
you keep them up, destroy the Corn-law 
monopoly?” They had never done any 
thing of the kind. Then, 
the right hon. Baronet’s aretiment 2 

The Speaker left the Chair at three 
o'clock. The question was again ad- 
journed. 
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Apprats tn THE House or Peers.] 
Lord Ellenborough in rising to move that 
a return relative to appeals should be 
amended so as to distinguish Scotch from 
Irish appeals, wished for a moment to 
draw their Lordships’ attention to the re- 
turns which had been laid upon their 
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Table. Those returns had been drawn 
up by the Clerk-Assistant, and it would 
have been more satisfactory to him if sit- 
tings on Scotch as well as English and 
Irish appeals had been noticed, It was 
not, he was certain, the intention of the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
to produce an impression on the House 
with respect to the conduct of his prede- 
cessors which would be otherwise than 
correct ; but, looking at the Return then 
laid on the Table, he found, that during the 
period in which the noble and learned Lord 
had presided onthe Woolsack he had sat 156 
times, and had been assisted by other noble 
Lords forty-four times ; while, in a shorter 
period, Lord Lyndhurst had sat 160 times, 
and had been assisted by other noble 
Lords nineteen days. He stated this as a 
fact, in justice to Lord Lyndhurst, in con- 
sequence of what had been asserted the 
other night. In the course of one session 
Lord Lyndhurst had sat sixty-five days— 
a greater number of days than had been 
devoted to judicial matters by any other 
individual whose name appeared on the 
face of the Return. Lord Eldon, in 1821, 
sat fifty days; in 1822, fifty-two days ; 
in 1823, fifty-eight days; when undoubt- 
edlv his labours were assisted by Lord 
Gifford. He had, however, in 1824, sat 
forty-four days; in 1825, forty-six days ; 
and in 1826, fifty days. This ought to 
be known, lest a wrong estimation should 
be made of the labours of the noble and 
learned Lord’s predecessors. No one im- 
puted to the noble and learned Lord any 
laxity in the discharge of his duties: yet 
it was but right that the public should 
know, that the noble and learned Lord’s 
pre 'ecessors had exerted themselves to as 
great an extent as he had done. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
when on a former evening he had ad- 
dressed the House on this subject, he had 
bo intention to make any invidious com- 
parison of his labours with the labours of 
others. But when he found individuals 
twitting him, or accusing him with being 
remiss in the performance of his duty, his 
object merely was, to state his own case in 
a plain manner. No such intention en- 
tered his mind as that of bringing himself 
into that sort of comparison, which, God 
knew, would be disadvantageous, and not 
advantageous, to him. He had no object 
in view, except in so far as to show their 
Lordships that he had not been inattentive 
to his duties, He had not seen the Re« 
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turns, excepting for about a minute, and 
therefore he could not speak confidently 
about them. He had, on a former even- 
ing, made a comparison between the two 
Sessions, when Lord Gifford assisted the 
then Lord Chancellor, and those in which 
he had had the honour to fill the situation 
which he now held, and he said, that he 
did not shrink from a comparison of his 
Jabour with the business which had been 
gone through in the time which he had 
specified. He thought it would be found 
that in the first year, in which he sat in 
that House in his present situation, he had 
sat not fewer days than Lord Gifford had 
done in the year to which he had most 
particularly referred. He believed, that 
he had sat an equal, if nota greater num- 
ber of days. In the glance which he took 
over the Return, he might have mistaken 
the column of causes for the column of 
days of sitting; that was possible; but 
assuredly he meant to institute no invi- 
dious comparison whatever. During the 
time which he sat on appeals, he did not 
rise, as had been customary, at 3 or 4 
o'clock. He frequently renewed his sit- 
tings after the political business was at an 
end. Frequently he sat till 9 or 10 
o’clock at night, and that, too, be it ob- 
served, from 10 o’clock in the morning. 
It was not his intention to impugn the 
great and valuable services which the 
country had derived from the exertions of 
his immediate predecessors, and which he 
himself, when at the bar, had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing and appreciating ; but 
what he stated was, that he had not had 
the benefit since he presided in that 
House, of the assistance of any actual 
judge. He had not had the aid of the 
Master of the Rolls, as Lord Eldon had ; 
neither had he the assistance of the Chief 
Baron, of which Lord Lynhurst had very 
properly availed himself. It was true he 
had had the able assistance of his noble 
and learned friend, the late Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, without 
which he could not have gone through so 
much business. He must observe, before 
he concluded, that there was a fallacy in 
the manner in which the Returns were 
drawn up. It gave the arrears at the end 
of the Session, and the number conse- 
quently depended on the question whe- 
ther the Session was long or short. In 


1830, the Session began in November ; 
the appeals, therefore, could only be en- 
tered up to November. 


In this year it 
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began in February, so that there were 
three months and more for appeals to be 
entered. The comparison, therefore, 
would be between the appeals entered in 
ten, and entered in thirteen months. Yet 
what was the result at the beginning of 
this Session? There were eighty-four 
appeals, or ten fewer than at the begin- 
ning of the Session of 1831. 
The amended Return was ordered. 


Liverroon FREEMEN DisrrRaNCHisE- 
MENY Biut.] ‘The Earl of Radnor moved 
the first reading of this Bill, and, stated, 
that the course he meant to pursue was 
this.—He should move, that a Message be 
sent from that House to the House of 
Commons, requesting a copy of the Re- 
port of the Select Committee of that 
House which had sat on this subject in 
1831, and the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the last Session. He hoped, that 
noble Lords would look at these Reports, 
and would be satisfied with the account 
of the evidence there given without re- 
quiring a further examination at the Bar 
of that House. He should move the se- 
cond reading on Monday, the 28th of 
April. 

Lord Wynford never could consent to 
pass such a Bill merely on the report of 
evidence given before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. He hoped, that this 
House would never depart from the an- 
cient practice of examining witnesses 
themselves, especially, as the noble Earl 
had said the other night, when they had 
judicially to decide on the disfranchise- 
ment of a borough. He was the last per- 
son in the worid to wish to defend corrup- 
tion, but he would not consent to act upon 
evidence taken in another place. How- 
ever, to show, that he wished to throw no 
impediments in the way of this measure 
or to interrupt the business of the House, 
he was ready to consent that the evidence 
should be taken before a Committee up 
stairs. He, therefore, gave the noble 
Earl notice, that when the second 
reading was moved, he should move as an 
Amendment, that the parties be heard at 
the Bar of that House. 

The Marquess of Salisbury had the 
greatest respect for the noble and learned 
Lord, but he must say, that he objected to 
to any proceeding before a Committee up 
stairs, the evidence before which was to 
be a ground for the House to act in a 
judicial manner. He thought, it was not 
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expedient to depart from the precedents 
which had hitherto governed the conduct 
of their Lordships. 

Lord Ellenborough did not mean to say 
anything on this question, but suggested 
to the noble Earl, that as the second read- 
ing of the Warwick Bill was fixed for the 
24th, and it was not likely that the House 
could dispose of it by the 28th, the second 
reading of the present Bill ought to be 
fixed for some other day, so that the 
House might proceed from day to day 
with one, and then take up the other. 

The Earl of Durham saw no reason 
whatever why the House should agree with 
this proposition. For once in his life, he 
agreed with the noble Marquess opposite, 
that there ought to be no delegation to a 
Select Committee sitting with closed doors. 
He wished to ask the noble and learned 
Lord opposite, what he meant by a Motion 
that the parties shouid be heard at the 
Bar? Did he mean that the parties who 
promoted the Bill should be heard 
at the Bar whether they wished it or not ? 
They had not petitioned to be heard. 
Did the noble and learned Lord mean to 
conduct the examination ? 

Lord Wynford admitted the objection 
to having the witnesses before a Com- 
mittee up stairs. ‘To obviate that, and 
not interrupt the business of the House, 
he was ready to consent that they should 
be examined in the morning. In answer 
to the noble Earl, he said, that what he 
meant was, that there should be an exa- 
mination of witnesses in support of the 
allegations of this Committee. If these 
allegations were not proved, the Bill 
would fail. He certainly did not mean 
to conduct the case. From what he had 
already seen of this Bill he was satisfied 
it ought to fail. 

The Bill was read a first time. 


Cambridge University 


CambBripce University Petirion.]} 
Earl Grey said, he had now to present to 
their Lordships a Petition which appeared 
to him to deserve their most serious and 
attentive consideration. The petition 
came from a number of members of the 
University of Cambridge, who, although 
members of the Established Church, 
prayed that their Lordships would relieve 
the Dissenters from one of those griev- 
ances which, in their petitions to Parlia- 
ment, the Dissenters had described as one 
with which their interests were deeply con- 
nected, and which they anxiously wished 
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to be removed. In the prayer of that 
petition he need not state to their Lord- 
ships, to whom his opinions were well 
known, his entire concurrence. That pe- 
tition had been put into his hands by most 
respectable individuals, and he was happy 
to bring it before the House, praying, as 
it did, for an object which appeared to 
him to be just and reasonable in itself, and 
which, if agreed to, would, in his opinion, 
prove eminently conducive to the interests 
of the Established Church. It wassigned 
by sixty-three members of the University 
of Cambridge—a number bearing a most 
respectable proportion to the whole num- 
ber of members of the senate generally 
resident in that University. The number 
generally resident, he was told, was some- 
where between 170 and 180. The num- 
ber of persons by whom it was signed 
amounted, therefore, to more than one- 
third of the usual residents. He believed 
that, from the resident members of the 
senate, there must be deducted several 
who, from age, infirmity and other 
causes, seldom took part in the affairs of the 
Senate, and he had also to observe, that 
several members of the Senate, who had 
not signed the petition, to the number of 
eight or ten at least, were favourable to 
its prayer. THe had, therefore, to state, 
and he would state it with confidence, 
that a very considerable proportion of 
those members of the Senate who took 
part generally in the affairs of that body 
were favourable to the prayer of this pe- 
tition. But he felt still greater satisfac- 
tion in stating, that it was signed by men 
who were highly respectable for their 
moral worth and their extensive attain- 
ments. It was signed by two heads of 
Houses, by nine professors, and by eleven 
tutors of colleges, comprising some of the 
most eminent members of the University. 
He need not state to any one who was at 
all acquainted with the University of Cam- 
bridge the high character of those by 
whom the petition was signed, when he 
mentioned the names of Professors Airy, 
Sedgwick, Musgrave, Lee, and many 
others, than whom there were not persons 
in the University more eminent for gene- 
ral knowledge, more eminent for science, 
or for the excellence of their moral con- 
duct in life, and all of them were well 
known to be zealously attached to the 
interests of the Established Church. 
Amongst the tutors they found the names 
of men equally celebrated. It was only 
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necessary, in proof of this allegation, to 
mention the names of Messrs. Peacock, 
Bowstead, and Thirlwall. The last-named 
gentleman was considered one of the most 
eminent scholars in Europe, and no body 
of men could be more estimable for their 
moral character, for their extensive ac- 
quirements, or for the enlightened and 
honest zeal which distinguished their at- 
tachment to the Established Church. 
Amongst others whom he might particu- 
larly notice was the reverend Mr. Hughes, 
—a gentleman who was highly distin. 
guished in the University, and who, he 
believed, was examining chaplain to the 
Bishop of Lincoln. It could not for a 
moment be supposed that such individuals 
as these could harbour any design against 
the interests of the Established Church. 
He might, perhaps, be asked how it hap- 
pened, that an application of this kind 
had been made to their Lordships, when 
it might have been made to the senate of 
the University? The reason was short 
and satisfactory. It was merely this— 
that under the existing system the peti- 
tioners had it not in their power to pro- 
ceed in that manner with any probable 
chance of success. According to the 
constitution of the senate, as probably 
most of their Lordships were aware, it was 
in the power of the Caput, and not only of 
the Caput, but in the power of every in- 
dividual of that body, to put a veto on 
any proposition that might be made. On 
two occasions, attempts were made to 
bring the case of the Dissenters before the 
Senate. Professor Farish endeavoured to 
bring it under consideration in Michaelmas 
term last. His proposition was at once 
met by a positive negative. It was after- 
wards introduced by Professor Hewitt, in 
Hilary term last, and it was again met by 
a positive denial. The petitioners found 
that they could proceed in no other way, 
and therefore they had come to this House. 
They had no chance of succeeding where 
such a power existed ; for if nine-tenths 
of the University of Cambridge were in 
favour of any particular measure, though 
it might appear to be for the interest of the 
University or of the Church, yet any one 
member of the caput might, by exercising 
this prejudicial veto, put an end to the 
proceeding. Such was the reason which 
induced the petitioners to come to that 
House. Having explained the origin of 
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the petition, he wished to state to their 
Lordships the object of the petition; and 
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he could not acquit himself better than by 
reading a portion of the petition itself, 
which was admirably drawn up, its pre- 
mises clear, and its deductions conclusive. 
It set forth,—‘ That your petitioners are 
‘ honestly attached to the doctrines and 
‘ discipline of the Church of England, as 
‘by law established; and are well per- 
‘ suaded of the great benefits it hath con- 
‘ ferred, and is conferring, upon the king- 
‘dom at large. They beg leave, also, to 
‘declare their sincere attachment to the 
‘ University of Cambridge, grounded upon 
‘its connexion with the Established Re- 
‘ligion of the country, and upon the 
‘wholesome effect it hath produced on 
‘ the learning, piety, and character of the 
‘nation. Strongly impressed with this con- 
‘ viction, they would humbly submit to 
‘your hon. House their belief, as Pro- 
‘testant Christians, that no system of 
‘ civil or ecclesiastical polity was ever so 
‘ devised by the wisdom of man as not to 
‘ require, from time to time, some modifi- 
‘ cation from the change of external cir- 
‘cumstances, or the progress of opinion. 
‘In conformity with these sentiments, 
‘ they would further suggest to your hon. 
‘ House, that no corporate body, like the 
‘ University of Cambridge, can exist, in a 
‘ free country, in honour or in safety, un- 
‘ less its benefits be communicated to all 
‘classes as widely as is compatible 
‘with the Christian principles of its 
‘ foundation.’ He entirely agreed in those 
gencral expressions of feeling,—he con- 
curred in the general views contained in 
the petition then before the House, com- 
ing as it did from members of the Estab- 
lished Church, who felt an ardent desire 
to promote its interests, and whose duty 
it was to support its welfare by all the 
means in their power,—coming from indi- 
viduals who, to use their own emphatic 
words, ‘* were honestly attached to the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church of 
England,” and whom, therefore, no ap- 
plication could induce, if such by possibi- 
lity could be made, to lend themselves to 
any project that could, in the slightest 
degree, militate against the principles 
which they professed. The petitioners 
proceeded to say,—‘ Among the changes 
‘which they think might be at once 
‘ adopted with advantage and safety, they 
‘would suggest to your hon. House the 
‘ expediency of abrogating, by legislative 
‘ enactment, every religious test exacted 
‘from members of the University, before 
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they proceed to degrees, whether of Ba- 
chelor, Master, or Doctor, in Arts, Law, 
and Physic. In praying for the abolition 
of these restrictions, they rejoice in 
being able to assure your hon. House, 
that they are only asking for a restitution 
of their ancient academic laws and 
laudable customs. These restrictions 
were imposed on the University in the 
reign of King James Ist., most of them 
in a manner informal and unprecedented, 
and grievously against the wishes of 
many of the then members of the Se- 
nate, during times of bitter party ani- 
nosities, and during the prevalence of 
dogmas, both in Church and State, 
which are at variance with the present 
spirit of English law, and with the true 
‘principles of Christian toleration.’ 
Many of their Lordships might suppose, 
that what this petition prayed for was not 
consistent with the original institution of 
the University of Cambridge. But such 
was not the fact: the petitioners sought to 
remove restrictions which were imposed on 
the University long subsequent to its 
foundation, and under the circumstances 
which were stated in the petition, Perhaps 
their Lordships would allow him to advert, 
very shortly, to the constitution of the 
University of Cambridge. The bye-laws 
of the University, or Statula Antiqua, 
took their rise under Acts of Parliament 
passed in the time of Henry 8th, Edward 
6th, and Mary. A Statute, passed in the 
12th year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
had embodied nearly all the former Statutes 
and constituted thus the general rules by 
which this society was originally governed, 
In these rules there was no mention what- 
ever made of those restrictions which 
were now the subject of complaint; and 
though oaths were prescribed, there was 
nothing in them which looked like religious 
tests. In those worst times of the Reform- 
ation, when the persons at the head of the 
Church were as zealous as any that now 
lived for its security, there was no such 
thing as a religious test introduced. It 
was not till a subsequent period, that these 
restrictions were introduced, namely, in 
the early part of the reign of James Ist. 
In the year 1604, the Convocation framed 
a Book of Constitutions and Canons Ec- 
clesiastical; but the articles that were 
now the subject of discussion were intro- 
duced in consequence of a letter from the 
King. In that letter, it was required, that 
no person should have permission to gra- 
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duate as a Bachelor of Divinity, Doctor 
of Divinity, of Law, or of Physic ,unless 
he subscribed to the third article of the 
36th Canon. This letter of the King was 
afterwards adopted and confirmed by a 
Grace, by which Bachelors in Divinity, 
and Doctors in Divinity, in Law, and in 
Physic, were not to be admitted to de- 
grees, without subscribing to what was 
contained in the third article of the 36th 
Canon, which, containing the 39 Articles 
of the Church of England, of course 
operated to exclude Dissenters. This, 
however, it would be observed, did not 
extend to Masters of Arts, which degree 
appeared, so far, to be still open to all; 
but they were afterwards excluded from 
that in the following singular, and, as the 
petitioners described it, informal man- 
ner. The manner was so informal and 
unusual, that it might almost be a 
question on what sufficient authority 
the exclusion now rested In the year 
1606, another document, signed J. R., was 
sent to the University. This document 
was stated to be the substance of what 
had passed between the King and certain 
members of the University of Cambridge, 
and in it the King desired, that in future 
no degree whatever should be granted, 
except as before stated ; but that no person 
whatever should be admitted to take any 
degree whatever who had not first sub- 
scribed to the 3rd Article of the 36th 
Canon. This was all that had taken place 
on this subject. ‘There had been no con- 
firmation of this second document by a 
Grace; but this letter, which was written 
from Newmarket, where the King was then 
attending the races, was the sole authority 
on which the exclusion of Dissenters from 
all degrees whatever now rested. Thi di- 
rections contained in the letter was well 
known to be against the opinion of many 
Members of the Senate at that time ; and 
it was but fair to presume that as the 
letter of the King, which had been pre- 
viously forwarded, had been confirmed by 
a Grace, that this last letter was not so 
confirmed—because, if proposed, it was 
not likely that it would have met with that 
formal and necessary ratification. But 
be that as it might, in practice these re- 
strictions had been adopted up to the 
present day, probably in consequence of 
that negative possessed by the Caput, by 
which the granting of a degree might be 
refused, if the conditions were not com- 
plied with. These orders and regulations 
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remained in abeyance from the year 1641 
until the restoration of Charles 2nd, when 
they were renewed, andhad been continued 
to this day. In 1777, an alteration was 
made: Bachelors of Arts were not called 
on to subscribe the articles contained in 
the 36th Canon, but they were required 
to sign a declaration, stating that the ap- 
plicant was a bond fide member of the 
Church of England. With that single 
exception, he did not know, that there was 
to be found in the records or statutes of 
the University anything confirming or ac- 
knowledging the exclusion which had 
been established. The operation of that 
alteration was, to admit to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts all persons subscribing 
the declaration which he had mentioned, 
but leaving the practice, as it had prevailed 
from the year 1616, of subscription to the 
three articles of the 36th Canon, in other 
respects undisturbed. The operation of 
the whole was, to exclude all persons, not 
being members of the Church of England, 
from taking degrees; and it was this ex- 
clusion, so justly complained of as a griev- 
ance by the Dissenters, that the petition- 
ers, watchful over the interests of the 
University—anxious for the security of 
the Church, but, at the same time, desir- 
ous of removing what they considered as 
no less detrimental to the particular class 
which it more immediately affected, than to 
the University and the Church,—earnestly 
prayed their Lordships to re-consider— 
to revise a regulation introduced in the 
manner which he had described, which 
they believed to be at variance with the 
principles both of justice and policy. He 
did not think, that any danger was likely 
to result to the Established Church by 
adopting such acourse. On the contrary, 
he was of opinion that it would be pro- 
ductive of great and manifold benefits. 
He could not imagine, that the admission 
to university honours of individuals of 
high character and great learning, though 
differing from the Established Church in 
their religious tenets, could be productive of 
any ill effect. Those individuals having 
the benefit of a learned education, having 
reaped the fruits of that instruction which 
the University afforded, when they arrived 
at that period when they naturally wished 
to apply for those distinctions to which 
they were entitled, ought not to be stopped 
short in their honourable career. He 
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cation. In his view of the question, it 
would be more really conducive to the 
true interests of the Church and to the 
true interests of the University if that 
course was adopted which would bring 
members of the Church of England and 
Dissenters more closely together,—which 
would tend to soften angry feelings, to 
obliterate the marked line of distinction 
which now existed between the two bodies, 
and to do away with that animosity which 
a sense of injury and of exclusion neces- 
sarily engendered. This, in his opinion, 
would be truly beneficial. This was not 
his own opinion merely. In stating it, he 
expressed the opinion of many wise and 
good men. ‘The illustrious Duke opposite 
(the Duke of Cumberland) had asked him 
on a former occasion, whether this petition 
came from members of both Universities ; 
and he informed the illustrious Duke in 
reply, that it emanated only from the 
University of Cambridge. The reason of 
this was, that there existed, as their Lord- 
ships were aware, a most material distinc- 
tion between the rules and regulations of 
the two Universities. At Cambridge a 
Dissenter of any denomination might be 
admitted to the advantage of a learned 
education without subscribing any declar- 
ation whatever, and many were now ob- 
taining education there who were not 
members of the Established Church. This 
was not the practice at the other Univer- 
sity, where the students, on matriculation, 
took the oath. Now, he would ask, 
had any evil or any disadvantage whatever 
been experienced by the Church of Eng- 
land from the practice which prevailed in 
the University of Cambridge? Far from 
it. He believed, that instances could be 
adduced where Dissenters who were edu- 
cated at Cambridge had become members 
of the Established Church. If Dissenters 
were admitted to all the previous advant- 
ages of education in the University,—if 
they studied there for three years, (the time 
necessary to elapse before a degree could 
be conferred)—when they had been suf- 
fered to go so far, was it, he demanded, 
expedient,—was it just,—could it be useful 
to the Church, to stop short at the period 
when they had by study and by long resid- 
ence a right to expect, in reason, that 
they should receive the well-earned fruits 
of their care and industry? Was that 
the time to shut the door against them, 
and to refuse them the liberty of profiting 
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by those advantages which their education 
at the University had enabled them to 
possess? Why should not a Dissenter 
educated at the University be allowed to 
assume those academic honours which gave 
importance to professional men? Many 
of the Dissenters educated at Cambridge 
had evinced abilities of the highest order. 
He had heard of a Quaker there who had 
distinguished himself greatly at his ex- 
aminations. Was it, he again asked, fitting, 
after a residence of three years,—after 
having received all the benefit of an en- 
lightened education—that the Dissenter 
should be told, that he must stop short— 
that he should be deprived of that which 
was the object of his most anxious desire ? 
If those individuals were, by these means, 
deprived of those advantages which they 
ought to derive from a great civil estab- 
lishment, would they not struggle hard in 
order that they might be allowed to attain 
them by the formation of other establish- 
ments? That was a consideration which 
he thought it was very natural the Dis- 
senters should suffer to influence their 
conduct, for assuredly if they were not 
admitted to the full benefit of the two 
Universities, it could not be expected that 
they should not seek those honours else- 
where ; and it would be both impracticable 
and unjust to prevent them from obtaining 
the same advantages which they vainly 
looked for in those Universities, conform- 
ably with their own views and feelings. 
Both the profession of law and of medi- 
cine was rendered more difficult of access 
to them than to members of the Establish- 
ment. If a Dissenter wished to become 
an attorney, he must act as a clerk for five 
years ; but if he could have taken a degree. 
that would reduce the term by two years. 
So, if he wished to become a barrister, 
however excellent his education might 
have been, still, as he had not taken a 
degree, which his religious scruples 
prevented, he was obliged to remain on 
the books for five years before he could 
be called: while, if he were admitted to 
take a degree, three years would be suffi- 
cient. The Dissenter might arrive at the 
honour of a licentiate of the College of 
Physicians or of Surgeons; but, without 
a degree, he could not become a fellow 
of either. This was a serious civil injury; 
and he saw no reason why the Dissenter 
should not be placed on equal terms with 
those who, in point of education, had only 
the same advantage as himself. He would 
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state as a strong argument in favour of 
his views that, in the University of Dublin, 
Dissenters of all denominations could 
obtain degrees. They were admitted in 
the year 1793, about the time when the 
first concessions were made to the Roman 
Catholics, to the privilege of taking de- 
grees in arts and medicine; and the con- 
cession of this privilege was made with 
the entire consent, concurrence, and sup- 
port of the two members for the University 
of Dublin, then sitting in Parliament; it 
being objected to by nobody, he believed, 
but by a person whose name was celebrated 
in the annals of religious controversy, the 
late Dr. Duigenan. He was not aware 
that any disadvantage of any kind had 
been incurred, either by the University of 
Dublin or by the Established Church, in 
consequence of the liberal, just, and wise 
grant of that privilege. On the contrary, 
he believed it had been most beneficial 
in its effects, and so far from producing, 
what he supposed was apprehended by 
some persons would be the result of 
pursuing a similar policy with respect to 
the English Universities,—anything like 
schism or dissent in the University, or 
weakening the influence of the Established 
Church,—he did not knowasingle instance 
of a conversion being effected among 
persons professing the established religion 
in consequence of the concession of degrees 
to Dissenters, though he did know that 
many individuals who once dissented had 
become members of the Church of Eng- 
land. Believing as he did in the superior 
purity and excellence of the doctrines and 
tenets of the Established Church, he 
certainly did think that the most likely 
effect of conceding what was asked for in 
the petition to which he was now calling 
their Lordships’ notice, would be to bring 
over to the Established Church many 
persons who did not at present belong to 
it. He thought, therefore, that he had 
stated sufficient reasons for inducing their 
Lordships to inquire carefully into the 
expediency of complying with the prayer 
of the petition,—a prayer founded, as he 
conceived, in justice, and supported on 
grounds entirely consistent with the most 
earnest desire, which in all these discus- 
sions ought to be professed andentertained, 
for the security and welfare of the Estab- 
lished Church. It was, in his opinion, 
unnecessary for him to state anything 
further on these points before he proceeded 
to read the remainder of the petition, to 
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which he was desirous of calling their 
Lordships’ most serious attention. He 
believed, that he had satisfactorily shown 
that the petition asked for nothing incon- 
sistent with the original constitution of the 
University. It proposed, that Dissenters 
should be admitted to the privilege of 
obtaining degrees—a concession which 
could be in no wise dangerous either to the 
University or the Establishment, and would 
at the same time relieve from disabilities, 
of which they justly complained, a class 
of persons who, on account of their general 
attachment to the liberties and constitution 
of the country, were as much deserving of 
the attention of that House as any class 
of his Majesty’s subjects. He professed 
himself to be a sincere and ardent well- 
wisher to the success of their claims when- 
ever they were supported by justice; but 
whenever they were pushed to an un- 
reasonable length, and pressed forward in 
combination with declarations which, if 
acted on, would, he thought, be destructive 
of the Established Church, he should not 
fail to oppose them. He lamented that 
a want of moderation should have been 
shown by any portion of the Dissenters, 
for he thought that it could be productive 
of no other result than deep injury to their 
cause; but he conscientiously believed 
that the great majority of those who dis- 
sented from the Church disapproved very 
much of the proceedings to which he 
alluded. They were, indeed, entirely dis- 
claimed by several members of that re- 
spectable body with whom he had had 
that day an interview, and who stated, 
that, though not as Dissenters, but as 
members of the community, they might 
entertain the opinion, which had been 
maintained by some men attached to the 
doctrines of the Church of England, that 
the existence of any Established Church 
whatever did not tend to the advantage of 
religion ; yet they were not willing to press 
that question on the Legislature, being 
desirous of confining their complaints to 
those grievances of which they could fairly 
complain, and from which he would most 
anxiously and earnestly endeavour to re- 
lieve them, whenever he had an opportu- 
nity of successfully bringing forward a 
measure for that purpose. He would now 
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petition; and he begged to state, that he 
entirely concurred in the view taken by 
the petitioners of this part of the subject :-— 
* Your petitioners ” the noble Earl read, 
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“conscientiously believe, that if the prayer 
of this petition be granted, the great ad- 
vantage of good academic education might 
be extended to many excellent men who 
are now, for conscience sake, debarred 
from a full participation in them, though 
true friends to the institutions of the 
country; and your petitioners are con- 
vinced that this is the best way at once to 
promote the public good and to strengthen 
the foundations of the Civil and Ecclesi- 
astical Establishments of this realm. The 
University is a body recognized by the law 
of England as a lay corporation, invested 
with important civil privileges, and on that 
account resting on no secure foundation 
which is not in harmony with the social 
system of the State. Your petitioners 
therefore humbly beg leave to suggest, 
that as the legislative bodies of the United 
Kingdom have repealed the Test-act, and 
admitted Christians of all denominations 
to seats in Parliament, and to places of 
dignity and honour, thev think it both 
impolitic and unjust that any religious 
test should be exacted in the University, 
previously to conferring the civil privileges 
implied in the degrees above enumerated. 
Lastly, your petitioners disclaim all in- 
tention of hereby interfering, directly or 
indirectly, with the private Statutes and 
regulations of individual colleges, founded 
as those colleges are on specific benefac- 
tions, and governed by peculiar laws, of 
which the respective heads and fellows are 
the legal and natural guardians. To the 
several clauses of this petition the con- 
sideration of your honourable House is 
humbly but earnestly entreated, and your 
petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray.” He had stated all that appeared 
to him to be necessary in support of the 
very just and excellent prayer of the peti- 
tion; and having done so, he would only 
say, that he thought the names attached to 
it would prevent all reasonable men from 
apprehending that any measure was con- 
templated which could at all be dangerous 
to Church or State; and he, therefore, as 
a friend to the Dissenters—as a friend to 
the Universities of this country—and 
above all, as a friend to the Established 
Church—offered the petition to their 
Lordships, requesting them to give it 
their most attentive and serious con- 
sideration. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that he 
had intended to follow on this, the course 
which he had usually pursued on similar 
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occasions, viz., to avoid entering into any 
discussion of the question raised by the 
petition. But the importance of the sub- 
ject, the importance attached by the 
noble Earl himself to this petition, the 
formal notice which he gave of his inten- 
tion to bring it forward, the attention with 
which it had been received in that House, 
and the general attention which it was 
likely to excite in consequence of the 
noble Earl’s speech, called on him to 
address at least a few words to their Lord- 
ships on the subject. Hecould not, how- 
ever, help lamenting that the illustrious 
Duke, the Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, should not be present upon 
this occasion, as he would have been so 
much better able to have stated to their 
Lordships the peculiar circumstances con- 
nected with the University of Cambridge, 
to which this petition referred. It cer- 
tainly could not be expected that he 
should be much acquainted with matters 
of this description relating to either of the 
Universities, and much less so in relation 
to the University of Cambridge than to 
the University of Oxford. But what 
must their Lordships think of the prayers 
of this petition, when, from the statement 
of the noble Earl himself, it appeared that 
this University was a corporation? That 
it was a corporation with the power of 
judging and deciding on the matters re- 
ferred to in this petition—a corporation, 
invested not only with the power of judg- 
ing, but also perfectly capable of judging, 
on these subjects. What, then, was the 
case ? Sixty members of this corporation ; 
sixty most respectable individuals he 
would admit—and he was sorry the illus- 
trious Duke was not present to bear tes- 
timony to their og Sarita ME sixty 
individuals came to their Lordships, and 
desired them to interfere in their legisla- 
tive capacity, in order to overrule the 
regulations of this corporation. Here 
was a primary objection. The noble Earl 
had stated to them, doubtless with great 
accuracy, the history of these regulations, 
and had, on the demand of these sixty 
individuals, called on their Lordships to 
alter them. He did not know, that it was 
the duty of their Lordships to enter at 
all into the regulations of these Univer- 
sities, at all events without the consent of 
the Senate. There were between 200 and 
300 members of the Senate resident at 
Cambridge, [Earl Grey: Only 180.] Be 
itso. There were 180 members of the 
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Senate resident at Cambridge, and there 
were about 4,000 non-resident. If the 
House were to act on the petition of these 
sixty individuals, what would they be 
doing? Why, when the subject came to 
be regularly discussed before the Senate, it 
would be found that these sixty individuals 
did not comprise more than a fiftieth partof 
the whole number, and that all the remain- 
der of the corporation would be opposed 
to the noble Earl. These gentlemen, then, 
proceeded to say, that whether there were 
or were not a majority in the Senate, the 
subject could not be ascertained, because 
the Caput of the Senate had refused to 
allow the subject to be brought forward. 
That House could not enter into the ques- 
tion whether the Caput was right or wrong 
in coming to this determination; but it 
was clear, that if the disposition to inter- 
fere with their regulations were as strong 
as it was apprehended by these gentle- 
men, it would have been only necessary 
for something like a majority to have pro- 
posed it, and it would have been carried 
into execution. 

Earl Grey: It was twice proposed to 
the Caput for discussion, but they would 
not permit it to be discussed. 

The Duke of Wellington: And why 
should they, when there was so great a 
majority as 4,000 against sixty? Under 
such circumstances, it was the duty of the 
Caput to make the objection. He really 
thought it would become the House to 
consider well, in all these questions rela- 
tive to the Dissenters, who they were and 
what they were. Many of them differed 
in a very slight degree from the Estab- 
lished Church, objecting only to one or 
two articles. There were others who did 
not agree with the Established Church on 
any one point; others who denied alto- 
gether the existence of the Trinity; and 
others who were complete Atheists. It 
was highly important for their Lordships 
to look to this variety of opinions, and to 
consider well the probable effects of the 
removal of these restrictions before they 
adopted any such measure as the present. 
The regulations of the University of Cam- 
bridge were differentto those of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. The noble Earl had said, 
that Dissenters might go to Cambridge and 
receive their education till they came to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. But the Dis- 
senter would not, under the existing regu- 
lations, receive his degree unless he signed 
certain articles, These articles were 
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neither more nor less than the Articles of 
the Established Church ; that was to say, 
after receiving the education of the Es- 
tablishment, they were required to sign 
these articles, being articles of Christians 
—the articles of their education as 
Christians—and it was on their refusal 
only to sign these articles, that their de- 
gree was refused them. Surely it was 
not on such a point as this that their 
Lordships were to interfere. It was said, 
that persons not obtaining the degree 
were liable to certain disadvantages in the 
professions of medicine and law. It was 
perfectly true, that in the profession of 
medicine a certain education, received at 
the University, did give certain advan- 
tages in the way of promotion and in the 
way of time. This was likewise the case 
with barristers and attorneys. Gentlemen 
who had obtained this degree, had the 
advantage of being called to the bar at 
the King’s Inns, he believed, two years 
earlier than those who had not. But this 
did not arise from any rule of the Univer- 
sities; the rule was laid down by the 
Benchers of the Inns. They could not 
call on the Universities to alter this rule, 
for the Universities had nothing to do 
with it. The alteration of that regulation 
was quite a different question; but he 
entreated their Lordships not to interfere 
with an institution like the University of 
Cambridge, at the instance of so small a 
minority of its members; nor, at their 
demand, compel an alteration in its bye- 
laws, which would so seriously affect its 
government. 

Lord Ellenborough was of opinion, that 
no question could be brought before their 
Lordships more important, or more in- 
teresting to large classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects, than that which had been intro- 
duced to the notice of the House by the 
presentation of the present petition. In 
considering this subject, he apprehended 
there would be felt not merely difficulties 
in principle, but practical difficulties, 
which even if the difficulties in principle 
should be surmounted, the Legislature 
would not be able successfully to encoun- 
ter. Undoubtedly the objections men- 
tioned by his noble friend who had just 
sat down to interfering by parliamentary 
enactment, with the charters and _privi- 
leges of the University of Cambridge 
were not small. He must confess, that he 
felt the greatest disposition to acquiesce, 
if practicable, in the wishes of the pe- 
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titioners. He saw great advantage 
to the public in providing for the joint 
education of all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects, though entertaining different re- 
ligious opinions, in an establishment where 
the Ministers of the Established Church 
received their instruction. He considered 
that such unions formed in early life for 
the purpose of education, would be pro- 
ductive of great advantage to the Estab- 
lished Church, and of very great advantage 
to the community. Moreover it could not 
be considered in any other light than 
as a great disadvantage to cause any per- 
sons professing a particular religious be- 
lief to entertain the feeling, that they 
were harshly treated by the laws of the 
country, and exciuded from benefits solely 
on account of their religious opinions, 
Undoubtedly there could not be any ob- 
jection, on principle, to extending to per- 
sons dissenting from the Church of Eng- 
land, all such advantages resulting from 
the conferring of degrees in the Univer- 
sities as might place them on an equal 
footing with their fellow-subjects who 
were members of the Church of England 
in the profession of medicine and the law. 
But he must, at the same time, declare, 
that nothing should induce him to consent 
to persons dissenting from the doctrines 
of the Church of England, exercising 
power and authority in the Universities, 
which, though they might be lay corpora- 
tions, he could not but consider as being 
practically, intimately, and_ essentially 
connected with the Established Church. 
Here he drew a distinction, from which 
nothing should induce him to depart. 
Any advantage which the Dissenters re- 
quired to enjoy at the Universities, and 
which it would be consistent with prin- 
ciple, and practically possible for their 
Lordships to grant, let them have it in 
common with their fellow-subjects of the 
Established Church ; but he would grant 
them nothing which, by possibility, could 
lead to their obtaining any power or au- 
thority from which injury might result to 
the Church of England. He would do 
nothing which could injure the Church of 
England. He stated that distinctly, as 
the principle by which he should be 
guided, if he should be called on to give 
any vote on this deeply interesting and 
important subject. At present he was 
ready to do anything in his power, what- 
ever his private and personal feelings 
might be on the question, for the purpose 
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of maintaining, if it were possible, reli- 
gious harmony in this country. The pre- 
servation of religious peace was the object 
of the noble Duke who had just sat down, 
in forwarding the two great measures of 
relief which passed during his noble friend’s 
tenure of office. In the attainment of that 
object, he (Lord Ellenborough) would be 
ever ready to assist; and he confessed, 
that at the present moment he saw no- 
thing more likely to prevent its consum- 
mation, than the adoption of a course by 
the Legislature which should have the 
effect of associating with that difference 
in religious opinions which they might 
not be able to overcome a sense of op- 
pression arising from political distinctions ; 
and by uniting both in one deep feeling 
of animosity, of inflicting on this country 
one of the greatest curses with which any 
community could be visited. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had heard 
with the greatest satisfaction, many of the 
sentiments to which the noble Baron had 
just given utterance. The expressions 
which had fallen from the noble Baron, 
of toleration and of friendly regard towards 
those who conscientiously dissented from 
the Established Church, and the wise 
counsel which he had given to the mem- 
bers of the Establishment, to follow the 
path of peace and conciliation, as being 
the most likely to lead to the security of 
their own Church, had caused him (the 
Lord Chancellor) great satisfaction ; and 
he could not help thinking, that they came 
with peculiar and appropriate grace from 
the descendant of one of the most elo- 
quent, learned, and, without desiring to 
institute any disparaging or invidious 
comparison to any of his brethren now 
living, one of the most tolerant and en- 
lightened prelates that ever adorned the 
Episcopal Bench. He repeated, that it 
was highly grateful to him to find such 
sentiments entertained by the noble Lord, 
with whom he also agreed in thinking 
that it was hardly possible to overrate the 
importance of the subject under consider- 
ation, as it would be difficult to overrate 
the difficulties attending it. In his mind 
there did not exist any difficulty in point 
of principle, but merely as to the details 
of the measure, and the manner in which 
it might be thought expedient to carry it 
into effect. Whether, for instance, any 
guards or restrictions should, on mature 
consideration, be deemed necessary (and 
if they were not necessary, they were 
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most inexpedient) in carrying into effect 
the great principle of civil and religious 
liberty, which this question jointly in- 
volved. That there might be difficulties 
besetting their path, in seeking the best 
mode of acting on these principles, he 
was as ready as the noble Baron to admit. 
But he must say, that he considered this 
to be no speculative question ; it was no 
visionary or fancied grievance of which 
the Dissenters now complained; it was 
not a matter merely of abstract principle, 
as many of the subjects lately taken up 
by that highly respectable and most vir- 
tuous and enlightened body of men ap- 
peared to him to be; but it was a prac- 
tical evil—a grievance which met them in 
the ordinary transactions of life, and which 
imposed a burthen on them in the way of 
disqualification, from which the rest of 
their fellow subjects were free—free, he 
repeated, only because they conscien- 
tiously adhered to the doctrines of the 
established religion of the State, and con- 
formed to its rules and discipline, and 
from which the Dissenters were not free, 
only because they as conscientiously dis- 
sented from the Established Church, and 
would not conform to its discipline. By 
the same rule as he claimed for himself, 
and for the bulk of their Lordships, the 
undeniable and imprescriptible right to 
have a Church which they approved of, 
and to follow the principles which they 
professed—by the same rule, and by the 
parity of the same reason, was he com- 
pelled (but he did it cheerfully, and, 
| therefore, should not say that he was 
compelled) at once to grant to all Dissen- 
ters the right, as high and imprescriptible 
on their part, to worship their Creator 
according to the dictates of their own 
conscience, without being degraded in 
their own eyes or those of their fellow- 
subjects for so doing. He would not, 
however, weary their Lordships by in- 
sisting on truisms, for he believed no 
person would be found hardy enough to 
remain adverse in principle to the propo- 
sitions which he had just stated. But 
though universally admitted in principle, 
they were yet denied in practice, and 
there was no denial of them which created 
a greater practical grievance to the Dis- 
senters than their actual exclusion from 
all academic distinctions. Their Lord- 
ships would not, he believed, admit (at 
least he would not) that it could be possi- 
ble to maintain this exclusion much longer, 
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whether by the law or practice of the 
country, or by the University statutes, 
royal ordinances, or academicai rules. 
That it should continue much longer in 
these our days he held to be a thing ut- 
terly impossible. If any man were asked 
to puint to the country, and the age in 
which it was inconceivable that such an 
exclusion existed, he would, if he were 
ignorant of the fact, at once point to Eng- 
Jand as the country, and to the nineteenth 
century as the era. If a man wished to 
follow the medical profession, being desir- 
ous to devote his faculties and time to that 
most useful employment, painful to many 
individuals, but useful beyond almost all 
other professions to the community at 
large, he might, if he belonged to the Es- 
tablished Church, be enabled to pursue the 
profession by going to the university at 
Oxford or Cambridge, by residing within 
his own country, and by obtaining his edu- 
cation there; not, however, his medical 
education, be it observed, because, though 
the two Universities were the only two bo- 
dies having the power of granting medical 
degrees, they were also the only bodies 
which at once had the monopoly of the 
privilege, and of the incapacity to teach. 
They at once claimed for themselves the 
exclusive power of making doctors, and, 
at the same time, loudly admitted, for 
they proclaimed their incapacity, that they 
could not teach medicine. They could 
only make doctors, not qualify them. They 
could make a man a master of arts by 
teaching him mathematics and the clas- 
sics; but he must learn medicine else- 
where; and after qualifying himself by 
seven years’ study in another part of the 
world, return to the bosom of his alma 
mater for the purpose of obtaining a de- 
gree. But if the same individual happened 
to be a conscientious Dissenter, he could 
not go to Oxford at all. He would, to 
be sure, be admitted at Cambridge, but 
even there he could not be able to obtain 
a mathematical or doctor’s degree. For 
the purpose of obtaining a degree in me- 
dicine, he must quit his home, his family, 
and friends, and must go to a foreign 
country. He must repair to Paris, to the 
Dutch universities, as formerly used to be 
the case, or to the Scotch universities, or 
he might study in London, where a know- 
ledge of the medical art might be ac- 
quired, but where, though it was the em- 
porium of science as of commerce, a de- 
gree was not to be obtained, It should 
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be borne in mind, that the law of Scot- 
Jand was very different, in many respects, 
from the law of England; and he (the 
Lord Chancellor) knew of many parents 
who had been deterred by that very cir- 
cumstance alone from sending their chil- 
dren to that country for the purpose of 
medical education. Still, however, the 
Dissenter had no choice; he might go 
abroad and remain there for three or four 
years, at great expense, receiving instruc- 
tions in medical science, and he might re- 
turn again and find himself just in the 
same situation, as far as concerned the 
means of obtaining a degree, as when he 
first left. Why was he subjected to this 
hardship? Simply because he conscien- 
tiously differed from the religious opinions 
of the majority of his fellow-subjects in 
this part of the country. That was the 
reason, and the only reason of the griev- 
ance under which the Dissenter now la- 
boured, and under which he justly, and not 
one note londer than he ought, now com- 
plained. ‘The noble Duke (Wellington) 
had, to be sure, an easy method of dispos- 
ing of all objections on this as well as on 
most other questions. The noble Duke 
had asked what great evil was there in al- 
lowing students at the Universities to pro- 
ceed with their education, taking care, 
before they obtained their degrees, to 
make them sign the articles of Christian- 
ity, as he called them, But the noble 
Duke ought not to forget that these arti- 
cles were the articles of Christianity, 
adopted by one particular Church; and, 
however much the noble Duke and him- 
self might venerate its form of worship, 
the pure and rigid Presbyterian considered 
it to be scarcely removed from what he 
regarded as little better than Paganism— 
namely, Popery. It must have been quite 
evident to the House, that the nuble Duke 
dwelt with much satisfaction upon the cir- 
cuinstance, that the present petition had 
been signed only by sixty of the resident 
members of the Senate of the University ; 
that they bore no proportion to the whole 
number, and, therefore, a preponderating 
majority must be considered as opposed 
to the prayer then addressed to their Lord- 
ships. Now, he would suppose, that a 
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large body of the non-resident members 
took a different view of the subject from 
that adopted by the petitioners, still he 
should say, that the assumption of the 
noble Duke, that there existed a prepon- 
derating majority against the prayer of the 
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petition was perfectly gratuitous. He 
begged their Lordships to recollect, that 
the petition was signed only by resident 
members of the University; and if any 
portion of that learned body could be sup- 
posed to feel a hankering after such opin- 
ions as those of which the noble Duke was 
the advocate, it would be rather members 
who resided, than those who might be | 
scattered about the kingdom, and living | 
in unreserved communication with their | 
fellow -countrymen. The House must | 
know, as well as he did, that the question | 
was never fairly put hela the members of | 
the Senate; but he hoped the time was at | 
hand when that learned body migit seri-| 
ously reflect upon the importance of that} 
which then engaged the attention of their | 
Lordships, though they might not have | 
the opportunity of doing so in a collective 
capacity. He did sincerely wish to see 
the time, when, by the consent of the 
Universities themselves, the great griev- 
ance now complained of by the Dissenters 
would be effectually and graciously re- 
moved; and the great blot which the pre- 
sent practice occasioned, wiped off from | 
the constitution of the Universities—a blot 
which no friend of learning, of religion, or 
of the well-being of the State, could re- 
gard otherwise than most detrimental to 
the true interests of the Universities, and | | 
an almost insurmountable barrier to their | 
extensive usefulness and prosperity. As| 
he had already said, and to that he begged | 
especial attention, the question had never | 
been fairly put to the Senate ; for the veto | 
of the Caput put a chance of that sort be- 
yond hope, inasmuch as every decision | 
come to by those six lords of the articles | 
required perfect unanimity. In future, as | 
in times past, they might expect that no, 
opinion would ever be pronounced by the | 
assembled Senate; and, for the simple, 
reason, that whenever a proposition of that | 
nature was laid before the Caput, there was | 
always found some one dissentient, and, | 
therefore it was, that the question never | 
reached the Senate. For aught, there-| 
fore, which their Lordships could know, | 
the great majority of the Senate might be 
in favour of the prayer of the petition, 
since the question which it involved could 
never come into discussion. That, be- 
yond all dispute, was the ground upon 
which the petition then stood before their 
Lordships. ‘There were, it was clear, cer- 
tain difliculties in coming at the real sen- 
timents of the members of the University ; 
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that he was not averse from acknowledg- 
ing; but in what manner the disabilities 
under which the Dissenters laboured were 
to be removed—and that they ought to be 
removed could not be doubted—formed a 
totally different question. But though there 
were doubts and difficulties, also, as to the 
proper mode of removing those disabilities, 
he had no doubt that the University would 
seriously and sincerely apply itself to the 
task of investigating the question, with a 
| view of devising the best mode of over- 
"coming all those difficulties. In his judg- 
ment, it would be the greatest of all slan- 
ders upon that learned body to suppose 
them capable of shrinking from the fullest 
inquiry into their whole system and ma- 
nagement—their rights, privileges, and 
correlative duties. ‘There was not a man, 
he was sure, in the whole community, 
who would insinuate a whisper, conveying 
the idea that they entertained the slightest 
reluctance to undertake the urgent and 
imperative duty of meeting the present de- 
mands in the spirit which the state of pub- 
lic feeling on the subject required. From 
such an inquiry he anticipated the happi- 
est results; and he had no doubt that the 
conversation of that day would have the 
effect of calling the attention of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge to the fair and just 
demands of the Dissenters, and to the fit- 
| ness, the safety, and the expediency of 
losing no time in turning a careful and 
| scrutinizing eye on the growing import- 
ance of that great question. 

The Earl of Durham adverted to the 
regret expressed by the noble Duke, on 
account of the absence of the illustrious 
Field-marshal, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, from whom he might 
have had some assistance in the present 
conversation; but it was to be recollected 
that there was still present another illus- 
trious Field-marshal, the Chancellor of 
the University of Dublin, to whom the 
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| noble Duke might well look for that con- 


currence and support, of which, in the 
other instance, some accident, no doubt, 
had deprived him. The noble Duke cer- 
tainly regretted the absence of that illus- 
trious personage, but that was not the 
only misfortune which befel him in the 
course of his advocacy of that which he 
was pleased to describe, as the real senti- 
ments of the University. The laws of the 
University, as the House was well aware, 
excluded Dissenters from the advantages 
of degrees with a view to the practice of 
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the lay professions. Now, with the per- 
mission of the noble Duke, he would ask 
him this,—when he was the Commander- 
in-Chief of that gallant and conquering 
army which sustained the glory of the 
British name through so many campaigns, 
and brought a very doubtful contest to 
a conclusion full of triumph,—he would 
ask that noble Duke, whether he thought 
it was likely he should have brought that 
war to so glorious a conclusion if he had 
been compelled, in his selection and em- 
ployment of officers, to inquire, in the first 
instance, whether they had subscribed the 
thirty-nine Articles of the Church? He 
hoped that their Lordships would not 
attach any importance to the argument 
founded upon the assertion, that the effect 
of the changes which the petitioners sought 
would be to overwhelm all Corporations. 
The present petition had been considered 
as an attack upon Corporations; but he 
was sure noble Lords would feel, that that 
was anything but a faithful representation 
of the matter, for the petitioners did not 
complain of any act done by the Corpora- 
tion. But if they had, it would not have 
been a complaint uttered for the first time, 
as the history of that, as well as the history 
of other Universities, fully testified. He 
would just beg their Lordships’ attention 
toa short extract from Dyer’s Academic 
Unity, in which that writer stated, that 
“The preface to the statutes made in his 
(Edward 6th’s) reign rightly begins with 
declaring ‘that the ancient Statutes are 
obscure, unintelligible, semi-barbarous ; 
and that others, more intelligible, fashioned 
more according to the condition of the 
times, and to the practice of the new 
learning, became requisite.’” His noble 
friend had referred to the well-known 
letter of James 1st; but it should be recol- 
lected in all references to that communi- 
cation, that the first of the Stuarts was a 
monarch in no wise celebrated for his at- 
tachment to liberty. He was adverting 
briefly to the various topics which had 
been touched on in the course of the dis- 
cussion, for it did appear to him a matter 
of the highest importance that every light 
should be thrown upon a question of such 
moment; and for the purpose of letting 
in that light as effectively as possible, he 
did not scruple to appeal to the illustrious 
Duke opposite, to state, as he might be 
able to do, from his long residence in 
Germany, whether it were not the case 
that, in the Universities of that country, 
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there were no religious distinctions or tests 
whatever, and in no Universities were 
the sciences, and every branch of learn- 
ing more successfully cultivated. This 
was the case even with theology, for the 
learned Dr. Parr had declared, that he 
obtained more theological knowledge from 
a very short study in Germany, than he 
had acquired during many years in Eng- 
land. When, therefore, all these circum- 
stances were considered, it would be wise 
for the heads of the University to reflect, 
whether, the restrictions imposed by them 
might not ultimately have the effect, in a 
great measure, of superseding themselves. 
He perfectly concurred in the gratification 
expressed by his noble and learned friend 
on the Woolsack, at the liberal tone of 
the speech of the noble Baron opposite, 
who had so ably expressed his opinions in 
favour of the principle of the measure ; 
and he was equally ready with his noble 
and learned friend to bear his humble 
testimony to the toleration and wisdom of 
the learned and illustrious Prelate from 
whom the noble Baron had proved him- 
self to be a worthy descendant. That 
noble Baron, however, was afraid to carry 
his principles into complete practice, on 
account of some presumed danger to the 
Church Establishment. But, he would 
ask the noble Baron, what possible danger 
could arise to the Church of England 
from acceding to the just claims of the 
Dissenters? It surely was not intended 
to be insisted on, that the Established 
Church could not exist unless it was 
propped up and supported by exclusive 
privileges. All he, as an advocate and 
admirer of that Church would ask was, a 
clear stage and no favour. Indeed, in his 
opinion, these exclusive privileges inflicted 
more injury than they conferred benefits 
on the Establishment, as they permitted 
those who enjoyed its honours and digni- 
ties, to leave to others the performance of 
those duties which should be exercised 
by their own personal exertion. From 
the high eminence on which they were 
placed, they unfortunately overlooked the 
efforts of those low, but zealous labourers, 
who sowed a seed, of which the abundant 
harvests were now exhibiting themselves, 
and, by their unremitting exertions, placed 
themselves in a position so powerful, that 
that House, even if it had the will, had 
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could not be supposed, that if these privi- 
leges were refused to the Dissenters, they 
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would still willingly continue to submit to 
the degradation. It was impossible that 
any man in his senses could believe they 
would. No, the contest would still con- 
tinue; the struggles of the Dissenters to 
free themselves from degrading disabilities 
would go on; they would be arrayed 
against the Established Church in a strife 
which would never cease until that which 
justice demanded was acceded to by an 
enlightened toleration. Concession to the 
claims of the Dissenters had been founded 
on an argument, the announcement of 
which was most impolitic. It had been 
said, that granting their just claims, doing 
justice to them, would be incompatible 
with the safety of the Establishment. He 
had read this ground of opposition over 
and over, in pamphlets and newspapers. 
He would not contend, though he had 
the impression, that such a ground of 
opposition had been taken in that House; 
but he was confident it had been fre- 
quently made ; and, he would simply ask, 
was it safe, was it politic, was it advan- 
tageous to the Establishment? The noble 
Duke appeared to think that Dissenters 
were not as united as they might be—that 
there were shades of difference in the 
extent to which they urged their claims; 
but, all must admit, that they were power- 
ful in wealth, in intelligence, in number, 
and in activity. Was it policy thus to 
array such a body, so powerful in appli- 
ances, in a contest with the State autho- 
rities, and make them hostile to our insti- 
tutions, civil and religious, by continuing 
their disabilities? But they were recom- 
mended to wait until a proposition for 
improvement proceeded from other quar- 
ters—till the heads of the Church of their 
own free will, and as the spontaneous 
result of their liberality—proposed that, of 
which the Dissenters had now so reason- 
ably and so justiy required the concession. 
He feared that they would wait long if 
they waited for the operation of reason 
alone—an apprehension in which he found 
himself strengthened by the opinion of 
Archdeacon Paley, in his defence of 
Bishop Law. It bore with so much force 
on the present question, that he could not 
refrain from reading it to their Lordships: 
—‘ As the man who attacks a flourishing 
establishment writes with a halter round 
his neck, few ever will be found to attempt 
alterations, but men of more spirit than 
prudence, of more sincerity than caution, 
of warm, eager, and impetuous tempers ; 
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that, consequently, if we are to wait for 
improvement till the cool, the calm, the 
discreet part of mankind begin it, till the 
Church governors solicit, or Ministers of 
State propose it, I will venture to pro- 
nounce that (without His interposition 
with whom nothing is impossible) we may 
remain as we are till the renovation of all 
things.” Concurring in that opinion, he 
conceived the present course adopted by 
the Dissenters to be most laudable; and 
he hoped that they would not relax in 
their exertions, till they had obtained that 
which would do equal honour to all, the 
full concession of those rights they de- 
manded. 

The Duke of Cumberland concurred 
with the noble Duke near him in every- 
thing that he had said that night, and, 
though he was himself the Chancellor of 
the University of Dublin, it did not follow 
that he should maintain the applicability 
of the laws of that learned body to the 
government of the English Universities. 
He lamented as much as the noble Earl 
opposite, the absence of his illustrious 
relative—an absence he was sure occa- 
sioned by nothing less than sickness. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 
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Petitions presented. By Mr. Ewart, from Liverpool; and 
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dren being Employed in Sweeping Chimneys.—By Mr. 
Baines, from the Hand-Loom Weavers of Tildesley, for 
Relief, and for a Board of Trade.—By Messrs. PHILPOTTS 
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the Repeal of the Malt Tax.—By Lord HENNIKER, Captain 
WINNINGTON, and Messrs. Cores, WiLKs, and BAINES, 
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Free Trape-—Liverpoon Peririon 
—Apsournep Desparr.] The Order of 
the Day for the adjourned Debate on the 
Liverpool Petition having been read, 

Mr. O'Reilly rose to offer a few observa- 
tions on the very important subject before 
the House. The argument which hethought 
had been urged with most force for the con- 
tinuance of the present system was, that the 
repeal of the Corn-laws by lessening the 
means of the agricultural capitalists, would 
have the effect of limiting his power to give 
employment to the same number of labourers 
as he employed at present. ‘The produce 


of the land of Ireland had been quadrupled 
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in value by the labour of the people, and 
not by the expenditure of money Capen, | 
within these forty years. The same effect 
would follow in England if the large farms 
were broken up, which they would be if it 
ceased to be the interest of large capitalists 
to hold large tracts of land. Let the Corn- 
laws be repealed, and there would be 
plenty of employment for agricultural la- 
bourers by the breaking up of large farms. 
It was the desire to consolidate farms which 
occasioned the destruction of life and pro- 
perty so much to be Jamented in Ireland. 
There were no Poor-laws in that country ; 
so that when the poor peasant was turned 
out of the little farm which had yielded 
him and his family subsistence, the un- 
happy man only thought of taking what he 
considered a just vengeance on his oppres- 
sors. Another argument which had been 
urged against the repeal of the Corn-laws 
was, that the capital already emploved in 
the manufacture of land would be left un- 
protected ; but he would ask hon. Gentle- 
men who argued in this way was this 
capital at present protected? Did the 
Corn-law ensure such a price to the cuiti- 
rator of land as could be considered a pro- 
tection? But it was said, that we were in 
a state of transition, and that things would 
yet improve. Why we had been in this 
state of transition for the last seventeen 
years, and yet this promised improvement 
had not taken place. The price of corn 
had been declining year after year, slowly 
he was free to admit, but yet it was gra- 
dually and speedily diminishing, and still 
the farmers were told that, although the 
preceding year had not been so productive, 
yet that the next would compensate them 
for their losses. This was the language 
used by the landlords, who affected to de- 
spise the argument of political economists. 
The decline in the price of corn could not 
be attributed to the influx of foreign corn, 
because none had been admitted within the 
last three years; neither could it be at- 
tributed to the non-employment of the 
mauufacturers, because never was there a 
period when this class of the community 
were more fully employed than at present. 
There was, then, asufficient home demand. 


To what, then, was to be attributed the. 


low price of corn? The fact was, that the 
protection afforded to corn, instead of bene- 

fiting the agricultural labourer, was po- 
sitively injurious to him. This view of 
the case would be borne out by a reference 
to Ireland. He was about to refer to the 
protection afforded to the linen trade in Ire- 

land. That trade was carried on to a great 
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extent, and flourished in Ireland, but not 
arge towns, or through the medion of 
| large ‘manufactories. It flourished in the 
‘hands of men who were partly agricultu- 
|rists and partly manufacturers. Ti hey first 
sowed the flax, they then pulled it, and 
subsequently with their own hands manu- 
ifactured it. These men, then, called for 
| protection from the Irish Parliament, and 
they received it. Their trade was especi- 
ally protected, because it was the staple 
trade of the north of Ircland, which was 
considered the most civilized because it was 
the most Protestant part of that country, 
and was therefore looked upon as the link 
between England and Ireland. But the 
consequence of protection was the destruc- 
tion of the trade, and the linen-weaver was 
driven to seck employment in England and 
Scotland, where the importation of foreign 
yarn was not prohibited. At length the 
protection was removed, free trade was es- 
tablished, and the manufacture of linen 
cloth was revived. As soon as the importa- 
tion of foreign yarn was permitted, that 
trade received so great a stimulus that it 
became protitable to sow flax where, five or 
six years before, corn and potatoes were 
grown. So that it had been found that 
the moment the linen-trade was relieved 
from all restriction, it had returned again to 
the place from which it had previously de- 
parted, and was now likely to prove pros- 
perous as before. The plain deduction 
from all this was, that those restrictions 
called “ protective” were no protection at 
all; but, on the contrary, a great injury to 
every interest, and especially to the agri- 
cultural. Besides, they never did, and 
never would, support a remunerative price 
for corn; and they were, moreover, fatal to 
the best interests of the country in all its 
social relations. The last argument he 
should touch on was one on which the 
supporters of the Corn-law restrictions 
mainly relied. This was the supposition 
that to take away the inducements which 
agriculturists had to grow corn, which 
would be the effect of a repeal of the re- 
strictive laws on the importation of corn, 
would be to make this country entirely de- 
pendent for a supply of the prime necessary 
of life upon foreign countries. Nothing 
could be more preposterous than this. 
| That a great manufacturing country like 
| England could ever be independent of 
| foreign countries was not to be thought 
of ; at least that she should not be able al- 
| 











ways to command a sufficient supply. 
What was the situation of the country at 
present? Had the quantity of corn in- 
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creased? He held that it had not, and as 
a proof he would only adduce one fact, that 
when wheat brought 120s. the quarter, as 
much of it was grown as had been since it 
varied from 48s.to 50s. per quarter. It had 
been proved by the failure of the joint-stock 
couipanies started a few vears back, that 
such large bodies could not compete with 
the private trader. Neither could a large 
farmer, employing the labour of others for 
wages, compete with the man who tilled a 
small farm himself with the assistance of 
his family. This was established by the 
experience of Ireland, where land let in 
small portions always yielded the landlord 
more than that let in large farms. For 
his own part he had no interest that was 
not bound up in the prosperity of the land, 
but he thought the landed interest mis- 
taken in supposing, that they derived any 
advantage from the present protection, as 
it was called. That protection was really 
injurious both to the agricultural labourers 
and to the landed proprietors. 

Mr. Cobbeti rose to expose a few of the 
grave mistakes which Gentiemen fell into 
when talking upon this subject. The hon. 
member for Lambeth had on a former day 
referred to America as illustrating the 
blessings of free trade. He said, that if we 
took American corn they would take our 
manufactures ; but let them see the ex- 
ample which America had set them. In 
that free country, where Congress really 
represented the bulk of the people, a duty 
of twenty-five per cent was imposed on the 
Winchester bushel of wheat. Now twenty- 
five cents. was one quarter of the price of 
wheat in America. Indeed he had rarely 
known wheat continue long at a dollar per 
Winchester bushel. Fifteen cents was the 


duty imposed on oats, which, as the oats | 


there were very bad, except when raised 
from English seed, was one-half of their 


price. They went further than this, how- | 


ever, for they imposed a protecting duty on 
seeds, which seeds they could not do with- 
out. The duty on seeds of all sorts was 
twenty-five per cent ad valorem, including 
flax and hemp seed, as also flax and hemp 
themselves. The duty upon cheese was, 
in English money, as much as 3}d. per Ib. ; 
and on butter he believed, but he spoke 
only from memory, it was about 44d. per 
lb. On bacon and hams the duty was 3d. 
per lb., on pork 1d., and on wool fifty per 
cent ad valorem. Now, this free Govern- 
ment of America, which, it was admitted, 
consulted the real interest of the whole 
community, imposed a duty of filty per cent 
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on foreign wool; and not a word of com- 
plaint was heard from any party against 
that protecting duty. Why, therefore, was 
all this outcry about the duties which were 
enforeed in this country for the protection 
of the land, and which, after all, was no 
protection at all? The facts which he had 
stated ought to be known to the right hon. 
member for Manchester, and to the right 
hon. Secretary to the Treasury, and the 
latter Gentleman ought to be in his place 
to explain or refute them. A little publi- 
‘ation called The Quarten Loaf, had been 
put into his hands as he came down to the 
House, and he believed that it had also 
been put into tke hands of every other 
Member. At the head of this paper was a 
picture or ornament having as gross a false- 
hood as ever was invented annexed to it. 
There was a picture of a quartern loaf, and 
on it was inscribed, “ Flour and baking 4d. ; 
landlord’s tax, 44d.; Total 84d.” Now, 
he denied, that there was any truth in the 
assertion that the landlords had a clear 
profit of 44d. out of them. The fact was, 
that for rent and cultivation, the landlord, 
the farmer, and the labourer, had no more 
than that 44d. divided between the whole 
ofthem. The rest was—what? Why the 
rest was added by the miller and baker. 
He did not charge the bakers with extor- 
tion ; nothing like it. Look to the year 
1792. What did the four-pound loaf cost 
then? Why, 6d. It was now 83d. Why ? 
Because we had the fundholder to pay. 
Had we then the Malt-tax, or the Win- 
dow-tax? No; in 1792 we had only 
13,000,000/. of taxes; now we _ had 
50,000,000/, or nearly. So that the land- 
Jord and farmer had nothing whatever to 
do with the increase in the price of bread. 
If the petitioners were rational persons, 
they would not have asked for cheap bread ; 
| they would have asked for a reduction of 
| those taxes that caused the bread to besohigh. 
Cheap corn! Why, they had it. An hon. 
'member from Scotland told him the other 
night, that they could have in Scotland the 
| best flour at 27s. the sack. This, however, he 
| knew, that they could get wheat from Ire- 
land of the very best quality yielding sixty 
| pounds of flour, to the bushel, at 35s. the 
quarter. Corn was not so cheap in 1792, 
or ten years previous, as it was now. He 
did not know but he ought to vote for the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, upon account of 
their foclishness, their utter absurdity, and 
inefficiency. He explained all these things 
to his constituents, who were just as fond 
of a cheap loaf as the people of Liverpool, 
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or any other place. He said to them, 
“Don’t go to the landlords to ask for cheap 
bread, because they cannot give it you. 
Go to the Government, and tell them to 
take off the taxes, that the baker may be 
enabled to give you cheap bread.” ‘This 
was the language he addressed to his con- 
stituents. He recollected perfectly well 
when this Corn Bill was first brought forward 
he gave it his most strenuous opposition, 
not because he objected to the principle of 
the Bill, but solely because he conceived it 
would be wholly inoperative—that it would 
not in fact enable the farmer to get 10s. a 
bushel for his wheat. In 1822 wheat was 
down so low as 46s. aquarter, although there 
wasnota handful of wheat imported for three 
years before. Therefore it was quite clear 
that this Corn-law was no protection to the 
farmer. He would, therefore, as he said 
before, be almost disposed to vote for the 
abolition of this law on account of its 
inefficiency. To be sure the repeal of the 
Corn-law would be attended with great in- 
jury for atime, but it would have some 
good effects ; it would compel the landlords 
to hold their purse-string tighter, and 
might prevent them from sending their sur- 
plus rent abroad. 

Mr. Lambert agreed with the hon. 
member for Oldham, that the Corn-laws 
did not afford a sufficient protection to the 
agricultural interest. It appeared also to 
him that those who advocated free trade 
and the removal of all sorts of restrictions in 
that House confined themselves to abstract 
theories, with the most magnanimous dis- 
regard of practice or precedent. He would 
ask the advocates of the system of free 
trade, was it on that the prosperity of 
England was founded? No person would 
have the hardihood to answer in the affir- 
mative. The prosperity of England had 
been founded on a system of commerce al laws 
mainly restrictive. ‘These were he admitted 
now-a-days considered defective ; yet 
England had arisen to undoubted prosperity 
under them. But the free-trade theorists, in 
reference to the decaying state of the country 
since the restriction on commerce had been 


removed, would no doubt say, “If it be, 


not prosperous, it ought to be so.” And to 
those who suffered by the change, they 
would say, ‘Console yourselves, you ought to 
be prosperous.” That was very poor con- 
solation, and not at all that with which he 
would be satisfied. He did not like such 
consolation. The perseverance in these 
theories would, he was convinced, have the 
effect of causing a continuous bankruptcy 





of the national resources, and the reducing 
of this great country to the condition of a 
third or fourth rate political power in the 
scale of European nations. He did not 
consider the present Corn-laws a sufficient 
protection to the agriculturists. He had 
voted for them because they were the last 
bulwarks between the country and a social 
convulsion. It might be said out of doors, 
by those who had nothing to lose, but 
much to gain, “If convulsion be neces- 
sary, let it come: why struggle to avert 
it?” To this, however, he would answer, 
“Tt is not necessary, in the first instance ; 
and, in the second, I have some property 
left to lose, which I am not at all anxious 
should pass out of my hands yet awhile.” 
There was a subject to which he would 
advert briefly ; that was the evideace taken 
by the Committee on Agriculture last year. 
In that evidence, Mr. Jacob, than whom 
there could be no higher authority, had 
stated that if there were such another 
harvest as that of 1816, there would not 
be corn for the people of this country in all 
Europe. He (Mr. Lambert) knew per- 
fectly well, that the theory of cheap bread 
was a very attractive one tothe multitude ; 
but he denied, that cheap bread, unless the 
means to purchase it were also given, 
would be a boon to the poorer portion of 
the community. But the removal of re- 
strictions on trade would have the effect of 
reducing wages commensurate with the 
reduction of the price of corn; and conse- 
quently the poor man could not then 
purchase the same amount of bread at a 
proportionate share of his wages as he did 
before these restrictions were removed. 
He therefore would much rather have the 
quartern loaf 2s. while the labourer had 6s. 
per day, than 6d. when the labourer had 
not sixpence in his pocket wherewith to 
purchase it. There were measures at 
work which, if not counteracted, he assert- 
ed, would end in the destruction of the 
country. One of these was the currency 
alteration. He was fully convinced that 
it was quite sufficient to point at any one 
in that House, and say, “ That is a 
currency man,” to have him marked out 
for general odium: but he (Mr. Lambert) 
would not shrink from denouncing that 
measure as one of the most unjust, impoli- 
tic, and profligate pieces of legislation ever 
achieved, He attributed to it all the evil 
consequences which had flowed, and were 
likely to flow, to the total destruction of 
this great country. He wanted a just and 
satisfactory measure to arrest the progress of 
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ruin. Incalling for such a measure he would 
not allow himself to be toldthat he looked for 
publicplunder. His property had been taken 
from him to the amount of fifty per cent, 
and the measure by which that spoliation 
was effected was as dishonest a transfer of 
property as one effected on the highway at 
midnight, and designated a robbery, 

Mr. Harvey: More wholesome, though 
not in all things palatable, truths, have 
been uttered in the debates of the last 
three mornings, as to the real state of the 
country, than fell from hon. Members, 
when this subject was recently before the 
House, two of whom consumed five hours 
in propounding their conflicting nostrums. 
If I were called upon to define the mean- 
ing of a deliberative assembly, such as | 
have now the honour to address, I should 
say, it means “a body of men who decide 
without reason, and reflect afterwards.” It 
would seem, that senators are of the feline 
breed—it is a long time before their eyes 
are opened, and things can be clearly 
discerned. We only appear just to have 
stumbled upon matters with which the 
public out of doors have long been familiar. 
We might continue to delude ourselves a 
little longer, but the time to delude the 
people has passed away. It is, indeed, 
admitted, that some difficulties exist ; but 
they partake more of the character of in- 
convenience than of positive evil. Of this 
tone of feeling, was the King’s speech. 
Manufacturers were congratulated upon a 
state of prosperity, which no one, except 
wealthy capitalists, like the hon. member 
for Ipswich (Mr. Morrison) could dis- 
cover, while the agriculturists were ex- 
pected to be abundantly satisfied and 
gratified with the assurance that the royal 
mind was deeply afflicted by their priva- 
tions; at the same time, his Majesty’s 
Ministers gravely told the farmers, they had 
no other comfort tooffer them. Butmy chief 
object in rising is to revert to a numerous 
class of persons who seem to be entirely 
overlooked. We abound in champions of 
free trade, and corn monopoly.—but not a 
word is uttered as to the national creditor 
except here and there a startling sound is 
heard, which, if carried out to its conse- 
quences, would instantly occasion a fallin the 
funds of at least twenty percent. Much has 
been said about the land, but notone word 
about the two hundred and eighty thousand 
persons who are the creditors of the country, 
and are constantly receiving their half- 
yearly dividends at the Bank. Some gen- 
tlemen have talked of the burthen of the 
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debt, and others have alluded to the pri- 
yate incumbrances of the landowners. 
But, with respect to the latter, those who 
have mortgages on their estates, as they 
received the money when the mortgage 
was made, it is rather strange, to say the 
least of it, for them to complain that they 
are doubled taxed in having to pay both 
principal and interest. As regards the 
public debt, I must say the landed interest 
are beginning to be somewhat ungrateful, 
particularly in my own county. It has 
been my lot occasionally to address large 
assemblies in the county of Essex, where 
I have endeavoured to explain the real 
state and condition of the country. But I 
have always been met by the charge of 
ingratitude. I have been reminded that 
though the debt is great, and the in- 
terest inconvenient, yet that the sum 
of 800,000,000/. and the annual payment 
of 30,000,000/., are of little moment com- 
pared to the mighty benefits which 
that outlay has secured—a_ splendid 
Church establishment, and an invaluable 
system of civil government—and what can 
we want more ?—a Church abounding in 
religion, and a State overflowing with re- 
venue; yet, in the midst of so much 
delight, there is much of delusion. We 
have been repeatedly assured, during this 
discussion, that the interests of the land- 
lords and the tenants are identical—that 
they are one and the same person—both 
committed to the same boat, and must sink 
or swim together; and, moreover, the 
farmers have been assured, in all sincerity, 
that rent has very little to do with their in- 
conveniences. Now, both these positions I 
venture humbly to deny. It has been said 
by some hon. Gentlemen, and by the hon. 
member for Oldham among the rest, 
that rent is of little consequence to the 
farmer; that lessening its amount wil] be 
no relief; that when a farmer takes two 
hundred acres of land, and calculates his 
outgoings upon it, rent is an item of which 
he makes little account. It is singular to 
observe how successful the Jandowners has 
been in inculcating this doctrine 'upon the 
farmers who, when spoken to upon the 
subject, repeating this lesson admirably, 
say, “Qh, sir, if we were to pay 
no rent at allit would be no relief.” Let 
them now see the amount of absurdity in 
this argument. The agricultural mind is 
intent at the present moment upon the 
relief which a modification of the Poor 
laws will afford. The outside amount of 
this burthen upon the land is 6,000,000/, 
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a-year, which, if abolished to-morrow, 
would recoil upon the farmer to the extent 
of one-half at least, in the shape of in- 
creased wages. But, presuming it to be 
otherwise, and that the farmer would 
reap the full benefit of the relief to the 
extent of 6,000,000/., would he not feel 
its effect in the increased rent he would be 
called upon to pay? Is not 2 tithe free 
farm worth all the difference between the 
amount of the tithe and no tithe at all? 
But concede if you will, that no advance is 
made in rent—in what way, I ask, can the 
repeal of the Poor-rate assist the farmer 
more effectually than a remission of rent? 
Each is a money payment, and whether it 
goes into the belly of the pauper, or the 
pocket of the landlord, it must be much 
about the same thing to him who pays. 
If the repeal of the Poor-rate of 6,000,000/. 
is to work such wonders, I will ask whether 
a repeal of half the rents, which now ex- 
ceed 30,000,000/., will not work greater ? 
I do not adduce this fact to show that 
rents ought to be done away with as well 
as Poor-rates, but to show the absurdity 
of the assertion, that the amount of rent 
is of no consequence to the farmer. No 
mistake can be greater than to suppose 
that the interests of the tenants and the 
landlords are the same, for they are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. The 
landlords have had their day of prosperity 
—their Pitt and Church and State system ; 
but the day of retribution is now at hand. 
It is idie for them, now that they are 
called upon to pay, to say, that if they 
suffer, the fundholder will not be paid. 
If the landowners were all swept away 
to morrow, it would be nothing to the 
fundholders unless they could carry the 
land with them. Let them not receive 
a farthing of rent, the fundholder, the 
creditor of the country, who has lent the 
country money in its time of need, will 
not be the worse off. Every acre of land 
in this kingdom, everything above’ and 
below it, the mines, the forests, are mort- 
gaged to the public creditor; and when 
the landowner can no longer pay the in- 
terest of the mortgage, the fundowner will 
be in the position of a private mortgagee ; 
he will walk in, and the landlord walk out. 
I repeat, that every acre of land in this 
country is mortgaged to the fundholder, 
and to that, as a Liberal, or Radical, I 
would keep the landlords. The radicals 
are constantly taunted with wanting to 
rob the fundholder, to shrink from the 
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payment of that debt, which was con- 
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tracted with their eyes open for what 


the gentlemen on the opposite — side 
contended were great national ad- 


vantages; but I am not one of those, 
and am prepared to maintain, that when 
it shall appear that the interest of the debt 
can not be paid—that the 30,000,000/. 
a-year can not be paid—they must let those 
who advanced the principal money into 
possession, unless they can do what it is 
for them to propose, and which I think it 
would be wise in the fundholders to accept, 
viz.come toan equitableadjustment. Gentle- 
men seem to startle with horror at the bare 
idea of national insolvency ; but did none 
of them ever hear of private insolvency ? 
My professional experience has supplied 
many instances, and I have often smiled at 
the shifts and vagaries which the pride of 
debtors suggest ; but reflection soon tells 
them that a speedy settlement is the most 
satisfactory, and I appeal to the merchants 
and tradesmen around me, whether, in 
these days of declining business, a dividend 
of 10s. in the pound is not considered a 
very handsome composition? ‘To be sure it 
would be a motley and mighty meeting to 
see 280,000 dowagers and _ housemaids, 
peers and benefit societies, men and minors, 
of all ages and countries, brought together 
to take into consideration the amount of a 
great National Debt. I should like to be 
present to watch tlre faces of the opposite 
parties. 1 wonder who would first break 
silence. However, this and all such matters 
will be easily arranged. At present the 
suggestion is novel—but these discussions 
will work marvellously. They will have 
the effect of opening the eyes of the people 
to their true condition. It is impossible to 
prescribe with effect until we are acquainted 
with the origin, as well as character, of 
the disease. At present the peopie feel as 
some of my country-folks feel who live in 
the marshy regions of Essex—low spirits— 
shaking limbs—something that is inde~ 
scribably oppressive—some call it ague— 
others intermittent: and all sorts of quackery 
are suggested, in which nothing appears 
certain but death. But we must go to 
work with cool heads and fixed resolution, 
and then, take my word for it, this fine 
country may vet be prosperous and happy. 
But, before all things, we must throw 
away delusion: there has been too much 
of that. Tenants must be made to under. 
stand their own real interests, and not be 
hood-winked at the tables and in the halls 
of their landlords. It has been insinuated 
that landlords are a race of men peculiarly 
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tardy in their intellects. I do not think 
so—no men better understand their own 
interests, or pursue them with more success. 
Let us trace their history. In 1814, the 
landlords and tenants both agreed that a 
remunerating price was indispensable, and 
as this could only be obtained through an 
Act of Parliament, that measure was ob- 
tained, and 80s. a quarter was the protecting 
price. Here the delusion began. The 
farmers thought that a clause meant corn— 
that an enactment meant price—as if con- 
sumers could pay without means—as if a 
law and its realization were the same thing. 
Well, with the Act of Parliament in their 
hands, the farmers did not find 20/. a load 
in their pockets, and some of them, bolder 
than the rest, said as much at the great 
rent-audit. The landlords or their agents 
rebuked them for their impatience, in 
expecting that an Act of Parliament could 
work wonders in one year; seasons and 
the grub had something to do with it ; yet 
with patience, and under Providence, the 
thing would work well. And by way of 
quieting their fears, and above all to gene- 
rate a spirit of independence, the landlords 
tossed them back 10/. per cent of their 
rents, with the gratifying assurance that 
the times would mend. The next year 
arrived without the promised blessings, and 
5l. per cent was returned, which, making 
15l. per cent, it formed a very pretty 
paragraph of lordly munificence in the pro- 
vincial journals. At the same time the 
kind-hearted yeomanry were assured the 
thing would have been better but for the 
unprincipled clamour of the Reformers, 
who were throwing every thing into dis- 
order, and who had the daring to talk of 
the corruption of the Church—to denounce 
tithes as a nuisance, and even to propose 
the abolition of pensions and sinecures. 
While the farmers were thus deluded, the 
landlords were chuckling, and squeezing the 
last shilling of the impoverished tenantry. 
I believe, that the landlords understood the 
state of things very well ; but it would not 
do for them—for men who could look back 
upon a long line of ancestors—to make the 
first movement. They must get humble 
men like myself to be their pioneers—to 
grope the way for them—to be their feelers. 
They left it to men like me to tell the 
world that something must be done. In 
fact, the thing can not be denied, that the 
aristocracy of this country are destined to 
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be saved by the Radicals in the House of 


Commons. It so happened, on the other 
night, I voted for an inquiry into the 
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present Corn-laws, which is the first vote 
I ever gave on that subject, because, though 
my views upon this subject have ever been 
the same, I could not conceal from myself 
the peculiar relation in which my con- 
stituents stand to this great subject. 
Colchester is the metropolis of a large dis- 
trict of country, peculiarly agricultural. 
The farmers feel, and justly, that with the 
present amount of burthens—among which 
I will maintain rent is the heaviest—that 
they cannot compete with the foreign 
grower—while the tradesmen feel, that if 
the farmers, who are their customers, have 
no money, they must stand in their shops, 
full indeed of goods, but empty of buyers. 
Free trade to them, unaccompanied by 
suitable arrangements, must be their de- 
struction. All farmers under covenant 
must have the option of vacating their 
leases. But of this both farmers and 
tradesmen may be assured, that things can- 
not go on as they are—without substantial 
relief, their little properties will melt away 
—farmers will become labourers—labourers 
will become paupers—paupers must become 
criminals. However, I am glad to see that 
the eyes of the people are open. A meet~ 
ing has been lately held in the county of 
Suffolk, for petitioning against any altera- 
tion in the Corn-laws. This meeting was 
attended by the aristocracy of the county, 
and persons of all classes agreed to merge 
their political differences to promote their 
common object. A shoemaker from Ipswich, 
however, moved the adjournment of the 
meeting, and the entire aristocracy of the 
great county of Suffolk dispersed at the 
beck of the shoemaker. Before I sit down, 
I may be allowed to say a few words as 
to the landlords, and the effects of a free 
trade upon them. For the man of moderate 
income—those whose estates vary from 
500/. to 2,000.—great suffering is at hand, 
especially where the income is largely 
anticipated by incumbrances ; but the men 
of mighty incomes—those who have 
100,000/. a-year—will be able to weather 
the storm, if they can condescend to live 
upon half that amount. Men must adapt 
themselves to events which their madness 
has made inevitable. It is of no use to deny 
it. The lords of the soil have had their 
day. For more than thirty years they 
triumphed over and trampled upon every 
body, and every thing, and they must be 
prepared for that day of retribution, which, 
in this world, as well as the next, awaits 
him who does wrong. In my humble judg- 
ment, the reckoning is not distant. 
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Mr. Baines was surprised to hear the 
hon. member for Oldham say, that the 
Corn-laws had not been of any benefit to 
the agriculturists ; if so, they ought to be 
wiped from the Statute-book, for assuredly 
they were of no use to any body else. The 
right hon. member for Tamworth certainly 
made a most able speech on this subject ; 
but although he admired the right hon. 
Baronet’s speech, he could not arrive at his 
conclusions. An hon. Baronet, the mem- 
ber for Shoreham (Sir C. Burrell), said, 
that the debate ought to have concluded at 
the end of the right hon. Baronet’s speech. 
No doubt the hon. Baronet thought so, but 
it would not have been well for the ends 
of truth and justice that the debate should 
have ended there. The right hon. Baronet 
said, that in discussing this question, they 
ought not to lose sight of Ireland. In this 
statement he agreed, for his opinion was, 
that the more consideration was given 
to Ireland the more likely were they to 
make this country happy and prosperous. 
The right hon. Baronet observed, that a 
free trade in corn would be utterly ruinous 
to this country. His opinion was exactly 
the reverse of that. Previous to the estab- 
lishment of the Corn-laws, the landlords 
and farmers were comfortable and happy, 
and now they were in comparative distress. 
What gave prosperity at one period was 
calculated to give it, at least in a degree, 
at another. He admitted, that the debt 
had been increased since the imposition of 
the Corn-laws ; and it might be said to be 
a drag on the prusperity of the country ; 
but a very large proportion of that debt had 
existed in 1810, previous to the passing of 
the present Corn-laws, and yet the coun- 
try, particularly the agricultural portion of 
it, was then prosperous. The agricultural 
depression at the present period was unex- 
ampled; and yet the corn-trade of the 
country had been cumbered with protec- 
tion laws since 1815. With respect to the 
debt itself, he was not in favour of any 
equitable adjustment of the claims of the 
State creditors. As the debt had been 
contracted, it ought to be paid; and he 
was sorry to hear any doubts expressed on 
the subject by any hon. Member of that 
House. No man could be more averse 
than he had been to contracting that debt 
—no man could be more opposed at the 
time to the causes which led to it; but 
now no man would more strenuously 
oppose any undue or improper interference 
with it than he would. He would repeat, 
as the debt had been contracted, so 





should it be honourably and fully dis- 
charged ; and he would resist to the last 
any attempt to interfere between the State 
creditor and the payment of his just de- 
mands. Another of the arguments of the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, which had 
been well replied to by the hon. member for 
Oldham, was, that in other articles as well 
as corn, departure had been made from the 
principles of free trade. He admitted that. 
But, because we had done wrong in some 
instances, and in some descriptions of mer- 
chandise, were we to do so in all? The 
argument was good no further than that, 
and therefore it was not good at all. He 
was sorry that the hon. member for Old- 
ham had adduced the example of America, 
and held it up for the imitation of England. 
Was it because America did so, we should 
do so? Should not England be the exam- 
ple held up to America — the example 
which America should follow rather than 
the contrary, as he was surprised to hear 
the hon. member for Oldham assert? It 
was impossible to expect prosperity in the 
country until a metallic currency and free 
trade were fully and firmly established. 
The principles of free trade were the prin- 
ciples of sound legislation, though he did 
not assert that we ought to begin with 
corn, and we ought to encourage every 
nation to trade with us by receiving their 
commodities on such terms as would be 
mutually beneficial. 

Sir John Tyrell thought it an unfair 
statement of the case to represent the agri- 
culturists as enjoying an exclusive pro- 
tection. The fact was, that they were by 
no means as much protected as the manu- 
facturers. The right hon. member for 
Tamworth read yesterday a numerous list 
of articles which were taxed from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent for the protection of 
the manufacturers. When the latter, 
therefore, came to the House to complain 
of the protection given to the agriculturists, 
they ought to come with “clean hands.” 
If the protection were to be taken away 
from the land, it ought not to be continued 
to manufacturers ; and he believed that, if 
both were exposed alike to foreign com- 
petition, the capital of the manufacturer 
would be swept away, whilst the agricul- 
turist would outlive the struggle, and his 
property be as fixed and endurable as the 
oaks which were planted by his ancestors. 
He was glad, that the hon. member for 
Leeds did not agree to what was called 
an equitable adjustment, but what he 
called an iniquitous appropriation, The 
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hon. and learned member for Colchester 
had perhaps stated correctly what had oc- 
curred at the meeting in Suffolk. But he 
remembered a meeting in the county of 
Essex where the Whigs and Tories were 
assembled to consider their common griev- 
ances, and where the hon. and learned 
Member, with that talent which always 
distinguished him, succeeded in misleading 
the multitude, persuading them that all 
their distress was attributable to tithes and 
the Church. He did not think, that Gen- 
tlemen met the question in the most satis- 
factory way, when they argued about the 
currency, the poor-rate, tithes, and the 
national debt. It would be much better 
to bring the question before the House in a 
distinct and definite shape, than to raise ade- 
sultory discussion upon the presentation of 
petitions. He would say, in conclusion, that 
the principal part of his income was de- 
rived not from land but from houses, and 
the greatest relief that could be given to 
him was the repeal of the House-tax ; but 
he felt it to be his interest, in common 
with the rest of the nation to protect the 
argriculturists. 

Lord Henniker rose to correct an error 
into which the hon. and learned member 
for Colchester had fallen. The meeting 
in Suffolk was not adjourned in the man- 
ner which that Gentleman had represented. 
A petition, not against the Corn-laws, but 
praying for relief to the agriculturist, was 
seconded by the very respectable person 
towhom the hon. member for Colchester had 
alluded, who certainly was a shoemaker, 
and was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Pease had the most unshaken be- 
lief, that no amount of duty would serve 
as an adequate protection to the agricul- 
turists. There was a power in other 
countries to inundate England with corn 
at prices which had never yet been boldly 
stated in that House. There was a great 
confusion of opinion out of doors upon this 
subject ; but he believed, that the dis- 
cussion which had taken place the last two 
days, had done a great deal to correct the 
errors which prevailed. He was quite 
certain that the constituency which he re- 
presented, and which was as much inter- 
ested as any other in the kingdom in the 
cheapness of corn, was satisfied that if the 
incomes of the landlords and farmers were 
reduced, they themselves would have 
empty shops, as well as the people of Col- 
chester. They all agreed with him as to 
the necessity of protecting the agricultu- 
rists, and they all knew that corn could 
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not be sold cheap unless it were grown 
cheap. If he were to agree to the abolition 
of the Corn-laws he must be content to see 
a great quantity of land in his neighbour- 
hood go out of cultivation. In what state, 
then, would the manufacturers be if the 
agricultural labourers were thrown upon 
them for support? He was a manufac- 
turer, and he could truly say, that the 
manufacturers did not want an increase of 
hands. Why, they were constantly in- 
venting machinery to reduce manual labour; 
and how could it be expected that manu- 
facturers should be anxious for more hands ? 
He would conclude by stating, that he was 
satisfied that the destruction of the landed 
interest was going on with the greatest 
certainty that its most bitter enemy could 
wish: and if the slight protection which it 
yet enjoyed were withdrawn, that interest 
would be ruined, and the Constitution over- 
thrown. 

Mr. John Maxwell said, that no argu- 
ment which the hon. Gentleman could 
adduce would satisfy the people that a 
monopoly should be upheld for the benefit 
of one class to the injury of another. He 
hoped, therefore, that his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would make some alteration in the pre- 
sent system. He did not call upon them 
to repeal the Corn-law, but he did call 
upon them to try the experiment of a fixed 
duty upon some one description of corn— 
barley, for instance. Let them do this, and 
watch the effect it would produce ; then, 
and then only, could they be able to arrive 
at anything like a correct view of this im- 
portant question. The hon. member for 
Colchester had taunted the landlords with 
a desire to break faith with the public cre- 
ditor. For his part he did not think this a 
question between the landholder and the 
fundholder, but it was a question between 
the fundholder and the people of England, 
between the fundholder and his poor con- 
stituents, who were working for 10d. a- 
day. He should be opposed to the public 
creditor so long as justice was not rendered 
to the public debtor. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood said, that Locke 
had long ago pointed out the evils of a con- 
traction of the currency. He compared a 
nation suffering under such a contraction 
to five children lying in a bed. No sooner 
did one little fellow pull the clothes than 
he uncovered another; and so they went 
on squabbling till their father enlarged 
their covering. That was the state of this 
country at present; the farming interest 
was calling out for a free trade in goods, 
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and the manufacturing interest for a free 
trade in corn ; but if they were to have all 
these things without a change in the Money- 
laws, it would only be giving up the land, 
the manufactures, the capital, the industry 
of the country, into the hands of the monied 
interest. It was the monopoly of the 
monied interest which had scattered so 
much ruin amongst the agricultural, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing classes of the 
country; but the day was approaching 
when that system would fall under the 
pressure of the ruin it caused. It was the 
interest of all these classes to unite for 
their common security against the common 
enemy. He would remind the House of 
the fable of the lion and the bulls. Three 
bulls grazed in rich pastures; they were 
fat, sleek, and rich, and the lion felt anxious 
to devour them ; but whilst they remained 
united they were powerful, and the lion 
durst not approach them. The lion called 
to his aid the fox (a cunning little fund- 
holder), and he went amongst the bulls 
and sowed dissension and distrust. amongst 
them, so that each looked upon the other 
with suspicion. They separated, and each 
retired into a different corner of the field, 
remote from each other, until the lion came 
upon them thus weakened, and at his 
mercy, and devoured them at his leisure. 
It was the combination of monopolists that 
produced those evils which the country was 
now suffering. They had made a grand 
mistake in the Bullion Report of 1810, and 
they had obstinately persevered in endea- 
vouring to prop up that mistake ever since. 
It was this system that affected all classes 
of the country, and from which all but the 
monopolists were suffering. A great many 
of the monied interest were always ready 
to do anything which would break down 
the landed interest. Both had a morbid 
pleasure in the degradation of each other. 
The manufacturers and merchants he knew 
entertained that feeling; they felt a delight 
at the degradation and want of prosperity 
among the agricultural interest; and he 
believed the landed interest was not at all 
behind hand in reciprocating the feeling. 
He attributed the passing of the present 
system of Money-laws in 1819 to two 
causes ; first, the selfishness of certain indi- 
viduals; and, secondly, the wish of the 
monied and mercantile interests to degrade 
the landed interest. With respect to the 
Corn-laws and free trade, the hon. member 
for Liverpool would forgive him for saying 
that he was surprised and sorry to see 
among the many petitions on these subjects 
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sent forward by the Gentlemen of that 
borough, none for breaking down the mo- 
nopoly of money, the monopoly of taxes, 
rents, pensions, mortgages, &c. If mono. 
poly was to be broken down in one case it 
should be broken down in all, for the very 
circumstance of its being so broken down 
was an assertion of the principle of its in- 
utility and injuriousness to the community. 
If the land in this country were to be 
brought down to the continental level, so 
also should all other contingent sources of 
expense to the country. He was certainly 
of opinion that the Corn-laws should be 
abolished, and he should support the aboli- 
tion for two or three reasons. They were 
ineflicient for the protection of the agricul- 
turist, and injurious to the country; but 
his principal reason he should confess was, 
that he believed them to be co-existent 
with the Monetary-laws, and consequently 
that the destruction of one necessarily in- 
volved that of the other. The cause of the 
Corn-laws lay deep in the Money-laws. In 
1815, when there appeared at the peace a 
very great prospect of a decline of prices in 
all agricultural products, certain individuals 
having an interest in the continuance of 
things as they then were said to themselves, 
** How shall we keep up prices at their 
present rate? The taxes protect our divi- 
dends in the funds, how shall we protect 
our rents?” The consequence of their 
consultation was the Corn-laws; a measure 
which created a general state of starvation 
throughout the country, that a few rich 
landholders might continue to receive the 
same amount of revenue as they enjoyed 
before. He should have thought the proper 
way of keeping up remunerating prices was 
by increasing consumption. Gentlemen 
must remember there were two ways of 
keeping up prices; one was by diminishing 
production, and the other by increasing 
consumption. Doing the latter, increased 
the comforts and gratifications of the mass 
of the people, and allowed them to multiply 
indefinitely ; but to cause a rise of prices 
by means of an artificial famine was only 
to scatter misery and discord through the 
nation, at the same time it dug the ground 
from under its own feet. But although 
the people might be stinted in their food 
by the Corn-laws, the latter would not 
keep up prices unless they were accompa- 
nied by a law to compel gold and silver to 
come to this country, and afterwards an- 
other law to compel them to remain. If 
he were a landowner, he should wish to 
get rid of the Corn-laws as fast as he could. 
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They hurt the landlords; but they had; of duties to which the right hon. Baronet 
been the ruin of hundreds of thousands of | referred, the number of items was 1,149. 
farmers who had trusted in them, and the | Of these about 800 were for food and raw 
same delusion was still going on, as far as | materials, intended either for purposes of 
could be judged from the agricultural asso- | revenue, or for the protection of the landed 
ciations formed in different parts of the| interest. Of the 349 remaining items, 
country to keep up prices. All the Corn-| fifty-eight were for distinct manufactured 
laws in the world would not bring gold in | articles (the rest being varying duties on 
this country nor keep it here so long as a| the same kind of article.) Of these fifty- 
premium was given for gold to be kept out | eight items, the greater part were not pro- 
of the country. He wished the Corn-laws | tections of British industry. In the staple 
to be abolished, because the consequence | articles of cotton, wool, silk, and iron, we 
would be the abolition of the Money-laws, | wanted no protection. The rest might be 
and thus new prices would be obtained by | consolidated in one term, which he (Mr. 
the landlord, the farmer, and the agricul- | Ewart) would borrow from the right hon. 
tural jabourer; and, what was of more | B: aronet, and call * the walking-stick in- 
importance, full and complete labour would | terests.”_ ‘The hon. member for Beverley 
be given to all classes of persons. An hon. | had said, “ By altering the Corn-law you 
Member said, that they should be content | will not diminish our ” burthens, you only 
to pay their just debts. He had no objec- | shift them.” The advocates of repeal an- 
tion to this, but he objected to their paying | swered, ‘‘ We may not lessen your burthen, 
three times the amount of their debts, as | but we may increase your power of bearing 
they were now doing. They were now | it; we may not at once reduce your debt, 
giving three bushels of corn instead of one, | but we may better enable you to pay it!” 
and three yards of Manchester goods where | With respect to the other arguments ad- 
they ought only to give one. He wanted | vanced on behalf (as it was erroneously 
an honest debt. But he was told that they | said) of the landed interest, he (Mr. Ewart) 
had contracted to pay this debt in the pre- | would adopt a quotation already made on 
sent standard of value. This he most un- | the other side, and say, ‘ The land has bub- 
equivocally denied, and he had on former | bles,as the water has, and these are of them.” 
occasions, by referring to the various Acts| Mr. Walker would not delay the House 
of Parliament on the subject, proved this | for more than two minutes; the question 
argument unjust. Lord Liverpool, in| had been so fully discussed he would not 
bringing in the Bill on this subject, said, | touch on its merits ; he merely rose as an 
that it was a matter of national conveni- | Irish Member, fully persuaded that a repeal 
ence ; but the fact was, that the passing of | of the Corn-laws, without a corresponding 
the Bill led the country to its own destruc- | remodelling of all the other interests in 
tion. this kingdom, must bring certain destruc- 

Mr. Ewart, in reply, said, he would | tion on 7 veland ; ; and he also believed on 
promise two things—tirst, that he would | | the landed interest of England. Many of 
not speak five minutes; next, that he|the supporters of this measure admitted 
would confine himself closely to the | that all men of moderate fortune must be 
point. He must begin by thanking the | annihilated by it; that none but the over- 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) for lg grown proprietors could stand it ; and that 
having virtually supported the petition |it must be accompanied by a cancelling of 
from Liverpool. ‘The whole tendency of | all existing contracts between landlord ‘and 
the right hon. Baronet’s arguments merely | tenant. Were Members really prepared to 
went to show that other monopolists exist-| agree with that proposition? He was 
ed, as well as landed monopolists. He had | anxious to state the reason so few Irish 
proved, not that they were not monopolists, | Members had taken part in this debate, It 
but that they were not the only monopolists. | was not owing to their not taking a deep 
The Liverpool Petition prayed for relief | interest in the question; it was solely 
from monopolists generally, as well as for caused by their being unavoidably absent, 
especial relief from a monopoly of the sup- | attending their several assizes; and he 
ply of food. The general principle, there- | could assure the House that the majority 
fore, of the right hon. Baronet’s speech | of the Irish Members, and the majority of 
was favourable to the case of the petitioners the Irish people, felt that the repeal of 
rather than to the landed interest. But those laws, under present circumstances, 
besides, he apprehended that the right hon. must destroy their only means of existence, 
Baronet had erred in detail, In the table. the agricultural interest of Ireland, 
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Suprty—OrpnancE Estmartes. ] The 
House went into a Committee of Supply. 

Colonel Maberly, in rising to bring for- 
ward the Ordnance Estimates, was happy 
to state, that he had been able to effect re- 
ductions even beyond the most sanguine 
expectations which in the last Session he 
had expressed to the House. The apparent 
saving, as compared with the Estimates of 
last year, on the sum to be expended, was 
257,000/., and on the sum to be voted the 
apparent saving was 295,000/. He said 
apparent saving, because a part of it con- 
sisted of a transfer to the Army Estimates 
amounting to 175,000/. The real saving 
on the sum to be expended was 82,000/., 
and that on the sum to be voted 120,000/. 
He believed that this would be deemed sa- 
tisfactory by the House, when they took 
into consideration all that had been pre- 
viously done. In the Ordnance Estimates 
of 1829, as compared with those of 1820, 
there was a reduction of 600,000/. The 
saving effected in this department by the 
previous Government was 370,000/.; and, 
from 1830, when the present Government 
entered office, there was a still further re- 
duction of 335,000/., notwithstanding the 
pruning adopted by their predecessors. The 
first point he would refer to was the Irish 
survey. The Estimate for this survey had 
been formed on insufficient data, and the 
consequence was, that the vote for effecting 
it was now exhausted. It was, however, 
the opinion of his Majesty’s Government 
that the survey ought to be proceeded in. 
Indeed he did not see how this could be 
avoided, because Government had almost 
pledged itself to the Irish Members that the 
survey should be completed. Without a 
breach of faith, therefore, it could not be 
relinquished, and an additional vote was 
rendered necessary. This survey was of 
the greatest importance to Ireland. It was 
an agricultural country, and the first step 
to all beneficial reform, whether as regarded 
tithes, Land-tax, County or Grand Jury cess, 
was an accurate survey and valuation of the 
land. The taxation, for want of a good 
survey, had hitherto proceeded on insuffi- 
cient and very unsatisfactory data. This 
gave rise to much trouble and heart-burn- 
ing, and the only way to set this at rest was 
by having an exact survey. Such being the 
case, he trusted the House would not object 
to the expense necessary for prosecuting this 
important work. Another point to which 
he wished to call the attention of the Com- 
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mittee was the agency of the Ordnance 
Board. Government was pledged to some 
alteration in this branch of the Estimates, 
and an alteration was in contemplation ; 
but it was not considered an effectual one. 
The agency was 7,000/., of which 1,000/., 
was paid by the officers themselves, and 
6,000/. by the Government. An establish- 
ment with a charge of 3,000/. would be 
necessary, and, therefore, Government set 
about devising some other means of saving 
this expense. The payment of the Chelsea 
pensioners was undertaken by his noble 
Friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, and 
thus a saving of 2,700/. was effected. It 
was now proposed that the agency of the 
Ordnance also should be transferred to his 
noble friend’s department, and thus a 
saving would be effected of 3,000/. a-year. 
The last point to which he should refer was 
the removal of the dépét from Tooley- 
street to Woolwich and the Tower. The 
great accumulation of stores was a subject 
of complaint last Session, and in this way 
he trusted that ground of complaint would 
be removed in future, and a saving effected 
of 4,000/. a-year. A plan was in contem- 
plation for a more effectual check on the 
issue of stores, which, he trusted, when 
brought into operation, would be produc- 
tive of much good. He would not trespass 
further on the attention of the House than 
merely to remind them that in judging of 
these Estimates they should consider them 
as the Ordnance expenditure of one of the 
greatest and most powerful nations in the 
world. He proposed, “ That a sum not 
exceeding 70,5621. be granted for the sala- 
ries of the Master-General and the Officers 
of the Ordnance, and for payment of the 
salaries of clerks in Woolwich, Pall-Mall, 
and Dublin.” 

Mr. Hume commenced by observing, that 
when the Ordnance survey of Ireland was 
originally proposed, he had opposed the 
granting of so large a sum as 300,0001. for 
that purpose. That money it appeared was 
now expended, and he begged to call the 
attention of the Committee to the fact, that 
when it was originally voted, it was voted 
on the express condition that the Irish 
counties should provide the remainder of 
the expense occasioned by so minute a sur- 
vey as was then intended. Now, he asked 
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the late right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
whether the Irish counties had yet been 
called upon to pay any portion of that ex- 
pense ; for though the present estimate was 
only 30,000/. above the original estimate, 
it ought not to be forgotten that one-third 
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of Ireland yet remained to be surveyed. 
The people of England had nothing to do, 
and ought to have nothing to do, with sur- 
veying the baronies and fields of Ireland for 
the mere purposes of local taxation; he 
therefore repeated his question, whether 
every county in Ireland had been called on 
to pay its portion of the increased expense 
of this survey, for he hoped that the gen- 
tlemen of Ireland, no less than the Govern- 
ment of England, would be found willing 
to redeem the pledges into which they had 
entered on this subject. With respect to 
the item of agency, he was satisfied that that 
arrangement, by which it was proposed to 
take from Cox and Greenwood the pay- 
ments of that money which they had so 
long controlled, would be found inconve- 
nient and would be attended with addi- 
tional expense. The gallant Officer seemed 
to think, that because there was now a re- 
duction in the Estimates below their amount 
in the years 1829 and 1830, the Committee 
was therefore bound to stop there. The 
reduction of 82,000/., as compared with 
the expenditure of last year, on the sum to 
be expended by the Ordnance Department, 
was made up of stores and work. The ac- 
tual reduction was, in point of fact, 8,493. ; 
he considered that sum so small as to be 
scarcely worth notice. Indeed, the whole 
amount of these Estimates appeared to at- 
tract very little of the attention of the Com- 
mittee, for he believed, that there was only 
one more Member now present than was 
necessary to constitute a House, and to pre- 
vent anybody from counting it out, although 
it was proposed to vote away 1,300,000/. 
for the Ordnance Department. Not many 
years since, all the expense of the Ordnance 
did not amount to 500,000/., and therefore 
he should object to the whole of the estab- 
lishment. He considered both the civil 
and military parts to be extravagant and 
uncalled for. No wonder that our military 
establishments cost the immense sum of 
13,000,000/. sterling annually, when the 
Ordnance Estimates formed so large an 
item. He approved of the removal of the 
department from Tooley-street ; indeed, he 
should approve of selling off all the perish- 
able stores, both at the Tower and at Wool- 
wich ; for the old system of keeping such 
stores had led to the loss of millions. Of 
the 1,300,000/. now proposed to be voted 
for the Ordnance, upwards of 590,000/. 
passed through the hands of Cox and Green- 
wood, and there was no necessjty, therefore, 
which he could comprehend for keeping up 
so large a pay-office establishment. The 
VOL. XXII. {3h 
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pay of the engineers and military establish- 
ment of the Ordnance, which stood now at 
592,000/., did not amount in 1792 to more 
than 159,000/. In this point, then, the 
Ordnance Estimates were raised to three 
times their amount in 1792. There was 
no necessity for keeping up at present 8,000 
artillerymen connected with the military 
branch of the Ordnance, when 3,000 artil- 
lerymen were deemed sufficient in a former 
peace. He had stated his objections to the 
numerical amount of that force last Session ; 
but as the Committee had not adopted his 
opinions at that time, he would not give it 
the trouble of dividing again upon them. 
He would merely protest against the whole 
of this military establishment. It was such 
that no circumstances connected with Great 
Britain or the world would warrant us in 
having 8,000 artillerymen. He protested 
against having to provide 373,000/. for the 
pay of the artillery and engineers. He ob- 
jected to having to pay 26,000/. for the 
hire of carriages on the march, and for sun- 
dry other objects, which he considered as 
entailing upon the country an unnecessary 
and an immense expense. He objected also 
to the item of 10,000/. for the expense of 
the medical establishment. With the pen- 
sions which were given for services per- 
formed, the Committee could do nothing but 
wait for the gradual diminution of their 
amount in the course of time. He con- 
tended that the keeping up a Director- 
General in the Royal Laboratory, with his 
assistant officers, and the keeping up of a 
* Director-General of Artillery Depart- 
ment,” with assistant, inspectors, clerks, 
and modellers; and that the Royal Car- 
riage Department, were all expenses which, 
judging from the report of the Commis- 
sioners in 1808, ought to be dispensed with. 
They did not amount to much more than 
5,0001.; the expense was but small, but 
still it was unnecessary, and one expense 
only begot another. As to the item for 
works, amounting to 189,481/., it was a 
large sum. Then, there was an item of 
81,146/. for artificers, labourers, and va- 
rious other services; together with an 
item of 87,597l. for repairs; making an 
aggregate of 168,473/. What he objected 
to here was, that, besides this sum of 
368,224/. for works, we had also to pay 
for the salaries of clerks in the Tower, 
and Pall-mall. No establishment that he 
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knew of paid more than five per cent for 

superintendence, exclusive of the salary of 

the Clerk of the Works ; but he was pre- 

pared to show, that we paid eighteen per 
. 
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cent for the superintendence of these works, 
exclusive of the establishment in Pall-mall 
and elsewhere. [If all private bodies could 
get works superintended for five per cent, 
it was clear, that if the Government paid 
eighteen per cent, its operations were open 
to great reduction. The next was a very 
heavy item the charge for the barrack 
department. The amount was 272,0001. 
Now, when he saw barracks rising up like 
palaces in all directions, and especially 
when he went along the Birdcage-walk, 
and saw a palace erected there for the sol- 
diery, finer than any other public building 
in England, he could not help asking 
where was the economy so much boasted 
of by the Ordnance Department? Again, 
when he looked to the barracks erected at 
Windsor, he thought, that it became the 
House to consider whether the rate at 
which lodgings for the military were sup- 
plied, was not greater than we ought to 
continue. This proved, that the conduct 
of the Board of Ordnance was perfectly 
inconsistent with its pledges of economy. 
By a return which was now on the Table, 
it appeared that we had barrack room for 
120,000 troops ; but that we had never had 
more than 57,000 troops at once in this 
country. Was not, therefore, the building 
of new barracks at the present time incon- 
sistent with the claim of credit for econo 
my, which the gallant Officer had put in 
for his department? At Portsmouth, where 
the dépéts of two or three regiments were 
stationed, he understood that the Govern- 
ment was now paying rent for mess-rooms 
for the officers, although the Ordnance 
barracks were totally unoccupied. If the 
plan which he was going to state before he 
sat down were adopted, we should get rid 
of the jealousy which existed between the 
Ordnance Department, and the Horse 
Guards. There was no other country but 
England, in which the Ordnance Depart- 
ment was not under the control of the 
Commander-in-Chief ; and in which the 
barracks did not belong indifferently to 
the artillery, and the ordinary military 
force. In fact, our whole system ought to 
be simplified ; and the different depart- 
ments should act in concert with each 
other. Instead of erecting new barracks, we 
ought to pull down the old ones; for they 
appeared to him to be of little other use 
than to create pay for barrack-masters, and 
barrack-sergeants, which amounted to 
37,0001. a-year. This was a monstrous 
state of things in a country which was in- 
cessantly calling for a reduction of tax- 
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ation. The next item was one of 
great importance, for under the plea of 
stores, all the establishment of the 
Ordnance was kept up. Those who had 
not paid much attention to the subject 
would, on looking at the Estimates, find 
that it was divided into two parts—one 
part military, the other relating to stores. 
Now, the whole of it should be under the 
control of the Commander-in-Chief, as in 
other countries ; but the stores should be- 
long to the Ordnance. We had a board 
in Pall-mall, costing the country 70,0001, 
which ought to have nothing to do but to 
take care of the stores and to audit the 
accounts. He asked whether we ought to 
keep up stores to the amount of 55,0001. 
for the sake of keeping up an office called 
the office of Old Stores. What did these 
stores consist of? There was 12,7001. 
for great coats for his Majesty’s forces, 
including the artillery. Now, these 
great coats might be provided by con- 
tract, when they were wanted, without 
the intervention of any board whatever. 
There was 18,400/. for bedding, bedsteads, 
&c., for the barracks. These were partly 
in store in Tooley-street, where they had 
been kept to perish. There was not a 
single article among those which this sum 
of 18,4007. was to provide, that might not 
be delivered at the barracks as wanted, 
without the intervention of any store at 
all. There was also an item of 19,7007. 
for artillery clothing at Woolwich. There 
was no reason why this should not be pro- 
vided by contract as wanted. These items 
of great coats, bedding, &c., cost the coun- 
try 55,000/. ‘The plea for having these 
stores was, to keep up the Orduance estab- 
lishment, with a master-general, a surveyor- 
general, and various other principal officers 
and clerks. In point of fact, there was as 
much paid for the management of this 
store-department of the Ordnance, as for 
all the Exchequer of England. The ex- 
pense for maintaining labourers and arti- 
ficers in the Tower, for managing the 
stores, amounted to no less than 6,629/. 
The expense for the labourers at Woolwich 
was 5,402/. The total expense connected 
with the Store-office there was 8,859). 
The total charge for the management of 
the stores in the Tower, Pall-mall, Wool- 
wich, and Dublin, was no less than about 
38,0001. annually ; that was, 100 per cent 
more for stores than ought to be charged. 
He had already shown, by a reference to 
the contract system adopted in supplying 
the army, that stores could be obtained 
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much cheaper, and in a much better man- 
ner than they were at present, for the 
Ordnance. He would ask any hon. Mem- 
ber if that could be said to be an economi- 
cal mode of proceeding? On the con- 
trary, it appeared to him to be a complete 
waste of the public money. Hon. Mem- 
bers would recollect the battle which he 
had to fight, to put down the office of 
Storekeeper-general of the Ordnance. He 
was obliged to contest the point for three 


years, and at length he succeeded in get- | 


ting the office put an end to. Among the 
expenses, there was upwards of 100,000/. 
for those stores, which were not wanted, 
and all of which, when they were wanted, 
could be provided by contract, without the 
enormous expenditure now incurred for 
watching them, keeping them in repair, 
turning them, &c. He had insisted at the 
time, when the office of Storekeeper-gene- 
ral (now abolished) was under discussion, 
that every store which was perishable 
should be destroyed—in fact, that it would 
be better for the country to throw them 
into the sea than to burthen it with the 
expense incidental to the keeping of arti- 
cles which every day became deteriorated, 
until at length they would be totally 
valueless). He had now to state to the 


House the lamentable result of continuing | 
the practice of keeping a quantity of those | 


perishable articles in store. Last year he 
moved for a return of the amount of stores, 
and of all perishable articles in store, par- 
ticularly leather, and other articles of a simi- 
lar nature. He would now state what 
was the result of that Return. The Re- 
turn, it was to be borne in mind, gave the 
amount of the stores now on hand. He 
had had each of the stores valued accord- 
ing to their prime cost, and the calcula- 
tion of what the whole amount actually 
cost was 158,084/. Now, the simple in- 
terest on those stores, totally unconnected 
with the charge for maintaining them, 
would amount to 154,000/. ‘The conse- 
quence, therefore, was, that the stores in 
the Ordnance-office, up to the 10th of 
July, 1833, cost the country no less than 
313,000/. Now, if to that they were to 
add the expense of taking care of those 
stores, from the period when they were 
provided, up to the period when the Re- 
turn was made—namely, in July, 1833, 
that expense could not have been less 
than 200,000/. It would be seen, there- 
fore, that those stores had actually cost the 
country upwards of 500,000/. sterling, 
What a lamentable result for the country 
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to contemplate! He held in his hand a 
catalogue of a sale of Ordnance stores, and, 
comparing the price for which they sold 
with the price for which they were origin- 
ally bought, and the expense with which 
they had been kept, it would be seen what 
an immense loss was continually incurred. 
The whole of the stores disposed of at this 
sale were in fact perfect trash ; there was 
not one of them fit for service; and they 
could have been thrown into the sea, in- 
stead of being retained for years im store, 
| greatly to the publicadvantage. On open- 
}ing the catalogue at the third day’s sale, 
he found such articles as collars, harness, 
| saddles, &c., there enumerated. No man 
‘in his senses would think of keeping such 
articles in store. To select one instance, 
lot 1. The original cost of the lot was 
6841. To that they were to add the in- 
terest on the money—17,000/., and 1,0001. 
the expense for keeping those stores. The 
' whole of that lot sold for 37/.; and when 
‘from that sum were deducted the charge 
'for agency, and the cost of sale, it would 
be found, that it fetched the public only 
| 251. Such was a specimen of the manner 
'in which the country lost by the way jin 
which this department had been managéd. 
In the year 1828, being anxious to put an 
end to such a system, he moved for a 
Return of the actual amount of stores then 
in store. That Return was printed; and 
he would just trouble the House with a 
few of the extraordinary details which it 
contained. The House wouid be, no doubt, 
surprised to hear, that of muskets and car- 
bines, there were no less than 926,850 in 
store. it appeared, from the Return, that 
the average annual expenditure of muskets 
did not exceed 20,000, so that here was a 
supply in store, calculated to last for fifty 
years. He believed, that some of them had 
been sold, since ; and he only wished that 
the greater portion of this supply for fifty 
years to come, could be got rid of. Every 
one knew, that great improvements had 
been of late made, especially in France, in 
the construction of the musket. If, there- 
fore, a war should take place now with 
France or any other Power, they would 
be provided with the new and improved 
muskets, while we should have to fight 
them with our old-fashioned and compa- 
ratively bad ones. He was given to under- 
stand, that the improvement in the con- 
struction of the musket which had been 
lately introduced in France, had been sub- 
mitted to the Board of Ordnance in this 
country ; and that they refused to adopt 
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it, in consequence of having such an 
amount of muskets already in store. He 
would advise, that those muskets should 
be sold for old iron. The respective Go- 
vernments had gone on in the same way 
ever since the peace, adding to the store, 
instead of diminishing it, though he had 
been repeatedly hammering at them to 
make them put an end to the mischief. 
With such a store of muskets, if a war 
should break out, and we came in contact 
with the French improved muskets, we 
should be, as he had already said, left be- 
hind. We should get rid of them at 
once; of pistols there were 50,000 of 
swords 154,000; and there were already 
provided in store 287,353 sets of accoutre- 
ments. Each accoutrement consisted of a 
pouch-box, a bayonet, anda belt ; and the 
average cost was 14s. the set. Would the 
House believe, that since the termination 
of the war, such a vast amount of accou- 
trements were continually kept in store, 
with all the expenses of storehouses, persons 
for keeping them in order, &c. ; and that at 
last, being totally unserviceable, they were 
sold for 1s. per set? If the members of the 
Board of Ordnance had lad to pay the ex- 
pense out of their private pockets, it would 
have attracted their attention, and a re- 
medy would long since have been applied 
to the abuse. He would just state a fact 
eminently illustrative of the utility of keep- 
ing up such a store of perishable articles. 
We had an African corps on the coast of 
Africa, which we supplied with accou- 
trements. Now, so bad were the accou- 
trements in store, that the Ordnance was 
obliged to enter into a contract for the 
supply of accoutrements for this African 
corps. He did not charge the persons at 
present at the head of thisdepartment with 
the fault of this arrangement. He believed, 
that they were very properly selling 
them by wholesale almost for nothing, 
In the present circumstances of the country, 
it was absurd to keep up such an amount of 
stores. Before 1793 there might have been 
a difficulty in suddenly providing stores. 
But since that time there had been such a 
great increase in our manufactures, and 
there had been such a demand from foreign 
countries, that the workshops at present 
existing here would be able to supply with 
arms and accoutrements more men than 
England would want in a hurry. He con- 
demned the whole system, and Jooked upon 
it as ruinous to the finances. There were 
also 60,000 blank cartridges, and 279,000 
barrels of powder in store. It appeared, 
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that the average annual expenditure of 
powder was 6,000 barrels; so that here we 
had 40 years’ consumption of a perishable 
article in store—an article that became 
good for nothing in five years. We had, 
at this moment, Government manufactories 
going on, making a quantity of powder 
every year, although we had already 
more than we could use during 40 years. 
We had as much powder, at this moment, 
on hand as was sufficient to supply the 
whole world, and besides 12 private esta- 
blishments making powder, we had the 
Government manufactories of Feversham 
and Waltham Cross. A great and useless 
expenditure was incurred in maintaining 
these establishments. The whole powder 
manufactory should be put an end to. [An 
Hon. Member: Blow it up.] “ I wish,” 
said Mr. Hume, “I could blow it up, I 
would do so with pleasure. I went down 
to it last year, and they would not let me 
see it.” He was then told, the hon. Mem- 
ber continued, that no one was admitted 
except on business. As in a former case, a 
poor man at Woolwich had been nearly 
dismissed for allowing him and Mr. Benett 
to see the establishment there, he did not 
wish to get any other person into similar 
danger. He was told, that the establish- 
ment at Feversham was kept up for the 
purpose of growing willows. With a store 
of powder sufficient for the consumption of 
40 years, we went on making 20,000 
barrels every year, while the average an- 
nual consumption was only 5,000 or 6,000 
barrels, and we afterwards sold the powder 
which we made at half-price. Of other arti-« 
cles in store, we had, of iron guns, 30,000; 
of howitzers, 20,000 ; of carriages, 18,000, 
&c. &c. What would the House think of 
there being 12,000 ship-gun carriages in 
store? Every one knew what a gun-car- 
riage was worth after it had gone through 
12 or 13 years’ service, and, in fact, most of 
those carriages were good for nothing. 
This was a fine exemplification of the folly 
of the whole system of the Ordnance. He 
would tear up the whole establishment, 
root and branch. He would break up the 
Board, and annex it to the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and he would get rid of 
the whole of those unnecessary stores. Of 
sheeting there were in store 1,680,000 
yards. There were 15,000 wheelbarrows, 
and they were all rotten. The average 
annual consumption of wheelbarrows was 
1,466, and we had, therefore, a thirteen 
years’ supply of wheelbarrows ; of blankets 
there were, 99,000, of rugs, 40,000, of 
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sheets, 112,000. Now, there was not a 
single article amongst the whole of those, 
that could not be supplied cheaper and 
better by contract, and as speedily as the 
Government could possibly on any occa- 
sion require them. There would be this 
much gained, too, in that case, that they 
would not have to pay storekeepers for 
taking care of rotten stores. Surely it was 
unnecessary for him to say more to demon- 
strate the folly of the proceedings that had 
for years been adopted by the Board of 
Ordnance. Although the Finance Com- 
mittee did make a favorable Report as re- 
garded the Board of Ordnance, it should 
be recollected, that it was only as com- 
pared with other Boards, which were ten 
times worse. The Finance Report only 
said, that of three or four departments, the 
Ordnance was the best administered, being 
under the management of one responsible 
individual. He (Mr. Hume) certainly con- 
curred in that part of the Report, being of 
opinion, that having one responsible person 
at the head of a department was the best. 
He had shown the bad policy—indeed the 
folly, of keeping on hand such large stocks 
of perishable articles. The whole cost was 
a pure loss. Why keep up sucha quantity 
of muskets, when it would be much better 
to dispose of them as old metal? If a con- 
tract were offered for keeping all the stores 
that would be necessary, he would engage, 
that warehousekeepers would be found in 
England who would undertake to keep the 
whole of the stores, and give a detailed 
account of them every week, for the sum 
of 10,0001. a-year. Amongst the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates, he found 45,000/. for 
salaries. Now, he begged to say, that they 
should form no portion of the Ordnance 
Estimates. They should constitute a civil 
charge. The miscellaneous Estimates of 
the Ordnance amounted to 78,000/., from 
which this item of 45,0007. should be 
taken. He found one item, 4,500/., for 
packing and for freight, and carriage of 
stores. If stores were provided by con- 
tract, the contractors would defray the 
whole of this charge for packing, &c., as 
the contractors for the army did at this 
moment. Then there was an item of 
4,8301. for keeping up the establishment at 
Feversham in time of peace. It formerly 
cost 16,000/.; it was then reduced to 
12,000/.; then to 8,000/.; and now it cost 
4,000/. It should be given up altogether. 
There was an item of 2,850/. for the pur- 
chase of lands, which he hoped the gallant 
officer would explain. He found, that the 
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law expenses amounted to 2,000/. Then 
there was 10,0001. for the medical esta- 
blishment. These were enormous expenses. 
There was an item of 1,747/. for Ex- 
chequer fees ; altogether, as he had said 
already, the miscellaneous Ordnance Esti- 
mates amounted to 78,000/., from which 
sum he was free to admit 45,000/. should 
be deducted, as being paid for salaries, and 
not being an item that should be included 
in those Estimates. He had still, how- 
ever, a greater subject of complaint to 
advert to than any he had yet mentioned, 
he meant the sum laid out on the civil de- 
partment of the Ordnance, for superin- 
tending the expenditure. It consisted of 
the following officers, with the following 
salaries: Master-General, 3,000/. a year ; 
Surveyor-General, 1,200/. a-year ; Clerk 
of the Ordnance, 1,200/. a-year ; Principal 
Storekeeper, 1,200/. a-year; Treasurer, 
1,000/. a-year; Secretary to the Master- 
General, 1,000/. a-year; Secretary to the 
Board, 1,400/. a-year; altogether amount- 
ing to 10,000/. a-year. The clerks’ salaries 
at Pall-mall and the Tower amounted to 
50,0001. a-year. Besides that, the clerks’ 
salaries at Woolwich 3,069/.; the clerks’ 
salaries in Dublin, 10,550/.; the clerks’ sa- 
laries in the different out-stations through- 
out England, 15,237/.; the clerks’ sa- 
laries in the different out-stations in Ire- 
land, 2,167/.; and the clerks’ salaries 
in the different out-stations abroad, 
24,8311. A great portion of this enor- 
mous cost was incurred by reason of our 
keeping up stores. Was it not monstrous, 
that the clerks of the Ordnance at the 
Tower and Pali-mall should cost more 
than the whole Exchequer of England ? 
That was a crying evil, and the House 
ought to endeavour to remedy it. The 
whole of the contingent expenses of this 
establishment amounted to128,757/., which 
was enormous. He said, therefore, that the 
public was not done justice to. The esta- 
blishment could be kept up at one-tenth 
of the expense and in equal efficiency. He 
did not see the necessity for continuing the 
Pay-office. He thought that the different 
items of expenditure might be paid by 
warrants direct from the Bank, or upon Cox 
and Greenwood, or any of the other army 
agents. He formerly laboured under the 
error of supposing, that the expense of 
the army agencies was extravagant. He 
now believed there was no mode of pay- 
ing the army so economical and so cer- 
tain as that adopted in the instance of 
army agencies. The Army Board in 
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Chelsea Hospital charged 1/. 14s. 6d. 
upon their payments, whereas Cox and 
Greenwood, or any other army agent, 
would do it for one-third of the sum. In 
fact, Cox and Greenwood would make the 
whole ef these Ordnance payments for 
one-third of that charge; and thus the 
whole of that cost might be got rid of, that 
at present was incurred in the Pay-office. 
There was 590,000/. already paid by Cox 
and Greenwood, and they only charged 
16s. 8d. per cent commission. He had 
already shown the enormous expense in- 
curred by this branch of the Ordnance. 
Why, he would ask, should not that de- 
partment be regulated upon the same plan 
here, as in every other part of the world? 
He would refer for example to India. There 
the artillery and the engineers were directly 
under the Commander-in-Chicf, as they 
were in Germany, France, and every other 


country but this, and for the whole of 


India (with an army in Bengal of 150,000 
men) the whole Ordnance did not cost so 
much as one single department of the 
Ordnance in this country. The matter 
was arranged in this way; there were 
distinct points of reference, rules were laid 
down for the guidance of the oflicers in the 
different districts, officers were appointed 
for carrying them into effect, and the 
whole was under the superintendence and 
control of the Commander-in-Chief. What 
was done in India might be done in this 
country. A system of the same kind was 
pursued, for instance, at Gibraltar, where 
the officers met together ; each stated what 
was wanted in his different department, 
and their requests being transmitted here, 
the Board at home carried them into effect. 
The whole business, might, in fact, be 
done at the Horse Guards without any 
additional expense beyond a few clerks, and 
thus we should get rid of the whole of the 
Ordnance Department, for the maintenance 
of which, for no purpose, the country now 
paid an enormous sum. He knew the 
difficultie’ which men had to encounter 
who succseded others in office; he was well 
aware how they were trammeled by 
prejudices and forms, but he believed that 
the present Government would do well to 
exert themselves to get rid of the useless 
stores, as they saw equally with him the 
expense and inconvenience of keeping more 
than we wanted. It was his intention to 
have submitted a resolution to the House 
on this subject, he thought there were very 
few Members who would not concur with 
him in the opinion that the Ordnance was 
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an unnecessary and an enormous establish- 
ment, and that it ought to be reduced, 
Understanding, however, that it would be 
inconvenient to move such a resolution 
while the House was in Committee, he 
should, when the Report was to be brought 
up, submit to the House a proposition 
grounded on what he had laid before the 
Committee, and he trusted it would meet 
with the support of the majority of that 
assembly. 

Mr. Cobbett said, great credit was due 
to the hon. member for Middlesex for the 
searching inquiry he had made into these 
Estimates. For himself, he must say, he 
had not patience enough to go into any 
such details; but he should still make an 
observation or two to the House. The 
expense of the Ordnance during the last 
peace had been overstated by the hon. 
member for Middlesex, for it did not exceed 
the sum of 367,000/. per annum. The 
hon. Member asked when the time would 
arrive that soldiers would be no longer 
lodged in palaces; and he would tell him— 
when the labouring people of this country 
were once more in comfort, and not before. 
Not before, he dare assert. When that 
House voted 15,000,000/. or 16,000,000/. 
a-vear for taxes, instead of 50,000,000/. or 
60,000,000/. then these barrack-palaces 
would be done away with; for then the 
people would be comfortable and thriving, 
and happy and contented, and there would 
be no soldiers wanted to keep them down. 
He was far from finding fault with 
Ministers for keeping up these palaces. It 
was not their doing that they were kept 
up. It was the fault of that House. As 
long as the House voted 50,000,000/. of 
taxes—as long as the people were burthened 
in this way, Ministers could not help 
themselves—they must keep up a standing 
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| army, and they must maintain these garrison 


palaces. He knew he should be charged 
with making ill-natured observations. Let 
him be so charged. He did not care ; for 
he was speaking truth, and the House 
could not deny it. If these soldiers were 
not kept to frighten the people, what, he 
asked, were they kept for? Here we were 
in the twentieth year of peace—not one of 
which had passed without his Majesty 
solemnly assuring us, on his royal word, 
that there was no danger of war—aye, and 
if that terrible word “war” was ever 
uttered in that House, there were loud and 
vociferous cries of “no,” “no,” “no,” “no,” 
—here we were in the twentieth year of 
peace and no chance of war—-and what 
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then, he asked, were these barracks and 
these soldiers kept up for? The blame, he 
repeated, was to that House, and not to 
Ministers—to that House then nearly 
empty, when such large outlays were under 
consideration—to that House, in which 
there were not fifty Members present when 
a sum of 1,300,000/. was being voted away. 
He would say no more just then, on some 
other items he should have something to 
address to the House, particularly as to 
the enormous amount of the dead weight, 
as it was called—the pension part of this 
business, and more particularly still as to 
those fifteen Generals of the Ordnance 
Establishment, who were in the receipt of 
half-pay. 

Colonel Maberly said, that the hon. 
member for Middlesex had mixed up the 
charges for the various departments in such 
a manner that he (Colonel Maberly) found 
it extremely difficult to reduce them from 
the chaos in which taey had been involved, 
into intelligibility and order. The whole 
sum to be voted was about 1,346,000/., 
which was divided either into Ordnance 
Service, Barrack Department and Buildings, 
Military Stores, and Superannuation. He 
would not attempt to follow the hon. Mem- 
ber through all his observations ; but would 
merely advert to a few points under each of 
these heads. The hon.f Member, in the 
first place, alluded to the large establish- 
ment kept up, and the great number of 
soldiers in the artillery. It was obvious, on 
reflection, that it required a much longer 
time to train an artillery soldier than one 
for the line, as the former must necessarily 
receive something of a scientific education. 
It was necessary to drill him as a cavalry 
soldier, and in the use of military weapons ; 
and it was also necessary that he should be 
made, in some degree, acquainted with 
laboratory practice. He believed, that it 

yas not possible to instruct a recruit, to 
make him an efficient artillery soldier, in 
less than three or four years. If the ar- 
tillery were not properly drilled, it would 
hardly be possible to send out an expedi- 
tion with a chance of success, however it 
might be called for. He would appeal to 
any man at all conversant with military 
matters, whether it was not necessary that 
the artillery corps should be placed on a 
different footing from the troops of the 
line? The troops of the line, in case of 
need, might be replaced by the militia ; but 
that could not be the case with the artillery. 
He thought that, if the honour of the 
country was to be maintained, a compara- 
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tively large corps of artillery must be kept 
up. As it was, England did not keep up 
nearly so large a force of artillery as other 
countries. Even America, in proportion to 
her military establishment, had a much 
larger artillery than England. In the 
United States, he believed that there were 
four battalions of artillery, and only six 
battalions of the line. The corps of artillery 
was much below what would be considered 
sufficient in any Continental State in which 
a large army was kept up. The hon. 
Member had complained that the artillery 
corps was paid by the Ordnance Office, and 
not by the army agents. This was done 
because the storekeepers were necessarily 
obliged to perform a great part of the duty 
of agents. The hon. Member said, that 
the payment of the corps was the only 
thing to look to; and they ought to consi- 
der the cheapest mode in which it could be 
done. The object, however, in the present 
mode of payment was to see that the artil- 
lery were not paid more than they ought 
to be. ‘There were between seventy and 
eighty clerks in the War-office, who were 
occupied in checking the pay of the army ; 
and it was deemed necessary tha‘ a similar 
check should ve kept up by the Ordnance. 
One-third of the civil establishment of the 
Ordnance was kept up for this purpose. 
The hon. Gentleman, therefore, was wrong 
in saying, that the civil establishment was 
kept up for the stores alone. The next 
point to which he came was the barracks. 
He would not enter into a long discussion 
of the question as to whether it was more 
advantageous to keep troops in barracks, or 
quarter them on the inhabitants of a place. 
He believed that the excellent discipline of 
the British army was owing, in a great de- 
gree, to the barracks. ‘The expense, cer- 
tainly was great; but it wasnot near so much 
as formerly, He felt assured, that, if an 
attempt were made to quarter soldiers on 
the inhabitants of towns, it would lead to 
constant complaints ; and the Government 
would be very soon compelled to return to 
the system of barracks. No military man, 
who had the interest of the army at heart, 
would wish to do away with barracks. The 
question then was, what should be the cost 
of the barrack establishment. He was 
prepared to show, that, within the last few 
years, great reductions had been effected in 
this department. In 1814, when the charge 
for barracks was transferred from the 
Army Estimates to the Ordnance, the 
amount of the Estimate was 270,000/. ; 
and in 1834, the charge was 196,000/. ; thus 
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making a saving in the barrack establish- 
ment in 1834, as compared with 1824, of 
no less than 96,000/. He, perhaps, could not 
do better than read to the House astatement 
of the reductions that had been made in 
this department. In 1824 there were 157 
barrack-masters, eight deputy barrack-mas- 
ters, and 284 barrack-sergeants. In 1834 
there were 103  barrack-masters, three 
clerks, and 244 barrack-sergeants ; thus 
showing a reduction in the years of fifty- 
four barrack-masters, five clerks, and forty- 
two sergeants. In Ireland the establish- 
ment was not above one-third of its extent 
in 1824. He thought that the Ordnance 
Department were entitled to credit for the 
reductions they had effected. The next 
head he came to was the Ordnance expen- 
diture ; and he was prepared, if necessary, 
to show, that it was less, as compared with 
that in the golden time of the hon. Mem- 
ber, namely 1792. At that time, also, the 
Ordnance had not to defray the charge of 
the Ordnance survey, or the Ordnance sea- 
service. He would not, however, enter 
into details, though it ought to be recol- 
lected, that the Ordnance had to superin- 
tend the building and repairing of forts and 
barracks in almost all parts of the world; 
and it was absolutely necessary that the 
utmost care should be taken to see that the 
work was properly done. He ought pre- 
viously to have observed, that the Ordnance 
had determined, for the future, to have as 
much work performed by contract as they 
safely could. In that case, however, it 
would be absolutely necessary to keep up 
many officers to superintend the buildings, 
and see that good materials were used, and 
that the work was properly done, and also 
that the articles furnished by contract were 
of the proper quality. The hon. Member 
had made several observations respecting 
stores, which he could scarcely class in any 
order. The hon. Member complained of 
the large stock of stores kept on hand. 
Undoubtedly, there was a large stock ; but 
the Ordnance were taking steps to reduce 
it. There was then sitting at Woolwich a 
Committee to inquire into the subject, with 
a view to determine the quantity of stores 
that should be retained, and what should 
be disposed of. With respect to the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, when they had such 
a large stock in hand, he would only ob- 
serve, that not more than one or two 
thousand barrels were made in the year ; 
and it was considered desirable that this 
manufacture should be continued, for the 
purpose of having a number of persons well 
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acquainted with the manufacture of the 


article ; and also that scientific experiments 


might be tried as to the manufacture. With 
respect to the establishment at Feversham, 
the hon. Member was in error, as it had 
been done away with three years ago. He 
had already admitted, that the quantity of 
stores on hand was very large; but it would 
not do to get rid of the whole stock, as 
suggested by the hon. Gentleman. He 
was sure that the House would agree with 
him, that the Ordnance would be guilty of 
a great neglect of duty if they did not keep 
up sufficient stores to be prepared for hos- 
tilities. His Majesty’s Ministers had fully 
concurred in the recommendations of the 
Committee, of which his hon. friend, the 
Storekeeper of the Ordnance, was Chair- 
man, respecting the keeping of stores. The 
Committee recommended, that there should 
not be an accumulation of stores for more 
than a consumption of three or four years; 
and also that a great part of the surplus 
stores should be disposed of. The Com- 
mittee likewise recommended, that many 
articles now manufactured should, for the 
future, be purchased by contract. His hon. 
friend, the Storekeeper-General, had acted 
upon the suggestions of the Committee ; 
and he would not do more than refer to 
what had been done since the Committee 
made their Report on the 29th of July, 
1833. It was found, on examination, that 
no less than 13,050 various articles were in 
the dépét in Tooley-street, and the Mili- 
tary Committee had struck out those arti- 
cles which they thought should not be 
kept. In 1833 the number of articles in 
store was 13,056. There were then only 
fifty-eight articles in store in Tooley-street. 
He was, therefore, justified in saying, that 
they had succeeded in making great reduc- 
tions in the store department, on which the 
hon. member for Middlesex had said so 
much. He trusted that he had shown, to 
the satisfaction of the House, that the 
Ordnance Establishment was not larger 
than was necessary. 

Vote agreed to, as were the several other 
votes, and the House resumed. 


PorisHExives.] Sir J. Graham moved 
the Order of the Day for the House to re« 
solve itself into a Committee on the Ex- 
chequer of Receipt Bill. 

On the question, that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 

Lord Dudley Stuart said, he would take 
that opportunity of putting a question to 
the noble Lord (Palmerston) opposite. A 
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statement had appeared in some of the 
public papers in which it was said that a 
communication had been made by the Court 
of Russia to the several Governments of 
Europe requesting that those governments 
would not receive or give any protection to 
those Polish refugees who had been exiled 
from their own country for political causes. 
If such a communication had been made, it 
was most cruel and tyrannical, and was 
quite in keeping with the other acts of 
tyranny which had been practised on those 
unfortunate exiles. He wished to know 
from the noble Lord, whether any such 
communication had been made from the 
Court of Russia to this Government ? 

Lord Palmerston had no objection to 
answer the question put by his noble friend. 
No such communication as that mentioned 
by his noble friend had been made by the 
government of Russia to his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

The House went into Committee on the 


Excurequer Recerpr Bitu.] On the 
first Paragraph being read, 

Mr. Herries said, that as Chairman of 
the Committee in which this Bill had, he 
might say, its foundation, he felt it neces- 
sary for his own sake, and for the sake of 
those with whom he then acted, to offer a 
few remarks on the Bill. To the general 
principle of the Bill he was as ardent a 
friend as the right hon. Baronet; but 
though he agreed in the principle, he dif- 
fered from the right hon. Baronet as to 
some of its details, and his object in thus 
adverting to it was with the view of making 
the Bill as perfect as he thought it might 
be made. One part of it on which he 
differed from the enactments of the Bill 
was that of having two persons of equal 
authority at the head of the department, 
each to act in the absence of the other, but 
for this absence there was no regulation, as 
neither of those parties were to be under a 
higher authority. This, he thought, would 
be productive of inconvenience, inasmuch 
as it tended to bring about a practice which 
it was a professed object of the Bill to avoid 
—of having the duties of principals done 
by deputies. He was of opinion that the 
Clerk of the Pells might be retained under 
some other name, if it were thought 
proper, but as a recorder of the acts of other 
officers. If two officers were appointed, 
they should be a check upon each other. 
The Comptroller-general should undoubt- 
edly have an opportunity of being occasion- 
ally absent, provided it were without de- 
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triment to the public service; but he was 
afraid, if the Assistant-comptroller were to 
be permitted to act, not pro hac vice, but 
in all cases for the Comptroller-general, 
this office would degenerate into a sinecure. 
The assistant should be permitted to act 
for the principal only under the special 
authority of the Exchequer. In case of 
the unavoidable absence of the Comptroller 
the chief clerk might be authorized to act 
for him. He (Mr. Herries) objected to 
the appointment of two officers to the same 
situation. He should reserve other observ~ 
ations on several of the clauses of the Bill ; 
he thought he could offer some suggestions 
in order to carry into effect the objects of 
the right hon. Baronet. 

Sir James Graham said, that he listened 
with the utmost deference and respect to 
the suggestions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who combined with a knowledge of 
these details much practical experience. 
He (Sir James Graham) was anxious to 
continue the ancient system of the Exche- 
quer so far as it was found effective; he 
was desirous that the control of the present 
day should be at least as efficient as the 
former control. The subject of dispute 
between him and the right hon. Gentle- 
man was, whether the present double check 
was more efficient than the single check 
provided in the Bill before the House. He 
(Sir James Graham) had stated his reasons 
already for thinking that the single check, 
as provided in the Bill, was most efficient. 
It was to be recollected, that this single 
check was an entirely independent officer. 
He proposed that the offices of Comptroller 
and Assistant-comptroller should not be 
filled by persons holding any other appoint- 
ment from which they were removable 
by the Crown. Another objection of the 
right hon. Gentleman was, that the office 
of the Comptroller-general might degener- 
ate into a sinecure. But he proposed to 
insert, in the second clause, that the assist- 
ant should exercise the powers of the Comp- 
troller only in the event of the illness or 
occasional and necessary absence of the 
Comptroller; he also proposed to provide 
that the Comptroller should exercise his 
functions in person, and that both officers 
should be removable by an Address from 
either House of Parliament. These, he 
thought, would be found sufficient precau- 
tions for preventing the principal office 
degenerating into a sinecure. If there 
were a double check, as suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman, there must be a pro- 
vision for the occasional absence of both 
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officers, by the appointment of two assist- 
ants, and, therefore, there would be four 
officers instead of two. 

Mr. Herries referred to the nature of 
the appointment of Lord Auckland, as 
Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, by 
Act of Parliament, which expressly stated 
that it was to be during his Majesty’s 
pleasure ; and he contended that this would 


disqualify him for the office of Comptroller- | 


general. 

Sir James Graham replied, that the 
effect of the appointment of Lord Auck- 
land in Greenwich Hospital was during 
life. 

Mr. Herries musé still insist, “that as 
the object of the right hon. Baronet was to 
keep the Comptroller-general from the in- 
fluence of the Crown, if the Act of Parlia- 
ment stated that the office in Greenwich 
Hospital was to be held during pleasure, it 
did not remove the individual from the in- 
fluence of the Crown; he was, therefore, 
incapable of holding the office of Comp- 
troller. 

The several clauses of the Bill were 
agreed to, as verbally amended, and the 
House resumed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, March 22, 1834. 


MinuTEs.} Bill. Read a third time:—Mutiny. 


reer ccessccr— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, March 22, 1834. 


MinutEs.] Bill. Read a third time:—Pensions* Duties &e. 

Petitions presented. By Messrs. THICKNESSE, HALL, 
DANIEL GASKELL, SCHOLEFIELD, and M. A. TAYLOR, 
from several Dissenting Congregations,—for the Relief of 
Dissenters.—By Mr. J. MAxweLL, from the Hand-Loom 
Weavers of several Places, for a Board of Trade, and for 
Relief.—By Colonel Evans, from Hastings, for the 
Release of Mr. Cohen,—By Mr. Murray, from Leith, 
for the Repeal of the Stamp Duty on Receipts; and for a 
Copy of all Papers printed at the Public Expense to the 
Magistrates of each County Town, &c,—By Mr. SINCLAIR, 
and Mr. Murray, from several Places, for a New System 
of Lay Patronage in Scotland.—By Messrs. SINCLAIR 
and THICKNESSE, from Westminster, &c.,—for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. BaILutE, from 
Bristol, against the 56th Clause in the Reform Act.—By 
Lord Norreys, from Thame, for an Alteration in the 
Poor Laws, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 24, 1834. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a second time:—Consolidated 
Fund Indemnity; Pensions’ Duties, &e. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of HAminton, from the 
Medical &c., Association at Greenock, for an Inquiry 
into the State of the Profession; from Dunse, &e., for a 
Better System of Church Patronage in Scotland ; from the 
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Hand-Loom Weavers and others of Airdrie, Lanark, &c., 
for a Board of Trade, and for Relief.—By Lord WHARN- 
CLIFFE, from the Mayor, &c., of Liverpool, to be heard 
by Counsel against the Liverpool Freemen’s Disfranchise- 
ment Bill.—By the Duke of Ricumonp, from Fleet, for 
the Renewal and Extension of the Labour-Rate Act.—By 
the Marquess CAMDEN, from the Grand Jury of Car- 
marthen, for the Abolition of certain Local Taxes on 
Agriculturists; and from two Places in Wales, against 
Tithes, and for the Repeal of the Malt Tax.—By the Duke 
of RicuMonD, from Brighton, against being Incorporated 
with any other Places.—By the Dukes of Ricumonp and 
Somerset, and Earls of UxpripGe, CAwpor, SEFTON, 
and Grey, from a Number of Places and Dissenting 
Congregations,—for Relief to the Dissenters.—By the 
Duke of RicuMonb, Marquess of CHOLMONDELEY, Earl 
Cawpor, Lord BexLey, and the Bishops of Ratu and 
WELLS, LICHFIELD, and St. AsApu, from several Places, 
—for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day. 


Law or Enratt (Scornanp).] The 
/ Earl of Rosebery rose to submit to the 





‘| consideration of the House two Bills for 


| altering and amending the Law of Entail 
in Scotland. He should confine him- 
self, on this occasion, to stating what 
was the present condition of the law in 
this respect, what were the provisions of 
these Bills, and wherein they essentially 
differed from those which had twice before 
been brought into the House of Commons. 
The law then, as it now stood, gave per- 
mission to any owner of property to entail 
it for an unlimited period, and to an indeti- 
nite series of heirs, and the actual practice, 
in consequence of this power, founded on 
the Scotch Act of 1685, was, that a vast 
mass of land had been thus entailed in 
perpetuity in Scotland. To provide against 
the obvious evils of this system, was the 
object of the Bills he now introduced. By 
the first, no entail of land in future could 
be made beyond heirs in being at the 
execution of it, and for twenty-one years 
afterwards, following the principle of the 
Law of Entail in England, which long ex- 
perience proved to unite all the advantages, 
without any of the injurious effects, be- 
longing to entails. The second Bill re- 
Jated to entails now in existence, and pro-~ 
vided various remedies for the many evils 
resulting from them, some of which are of 
a national description, and others more 
immediately affecting individual interests. 
By this Bill, proprietors would be em- 
powered to grant improving leases to few, 
that is to leave in perpetuity for building, 
and to exchange to a much larger extent 
than at present. It would also confer the 
right of raising money on heritable bond, 
or mortgage for such charges as might be 
legally incurred under the tenth Geo. 3rd., 
called the Montgomery Act, or under 
fifth Geo. 4th., termed the Aberdeen Act, 
or under any other regular authority, with 
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the option of dis-entailing and selling, uot 
exceeding a fourth of the estate, in order to 
discharge these incumbrances. The main 
difference between these Bills, and those 
which were in the House of Commons 
was, that the exchange of a whole estate 
would not by them be permitted; that in 
no case would it be allowed to the heir in 
possession to break the entail, leaving the 
Act of 1685 untouched with regard to 
entails now in being; that neither the 
Montgomery Act, nor Lord Aberdeen’s 
Act would be repealed, as far as they re- 
ferred to old entails, and that no charges for 
improvements would be recognised as 
coming within the limits of relief pointed 
out by the Bill, excepting those which had 
been recorded according to the present law. 
He thought, however, that it would be 
highly desirable to frame another law as a 
substitute for the tenth Geo. 3rd., more 
comprehensive, and simple, and free from 
the difficulties and pressure with which 
that act was encumbered; and he hoped 
that the second Bill he now presented, 
would obviate most of the objections to 
which the Aberdeen Act was found liable. 
Such were the principal purposes of those 
Bills, founded, he conceived, on just and 
safe principles, calculated to avert the evils 
which must ensue were the present power 
of entailing left unrestrained, and to di- 
minish to a great degree the pressure which 
the exercise of it had produced on indi- 
viduals, and so shaped as, he trusted, would 
secure the sanction of the House, and be 
satisfactory to the people of Scotland. 

The Lord Chancellor assured the noble 
Earl, that he would give all the attention 
in his power to the noble Earl’s measure. 
Some change in the Laws of Entail for Scot- 
land was highly necessary. There must, 
undoubtedly, be a great difficulty in making 
that change in such a manner as to concili- 
tate all the various interests involved ; but 
he rejoiced that his noble friend had under- 
taken the subject, and had brought it 
before their Lordships in a shape convenient 
and advantageous for consideration, by pro- 
posing a specific measure. Whether it 
would be more expedient to refer the mea- 
sure to a Committee, for the purpose of 
having the whole subject more narrowly 
investigated than it could be in a general 
discussion in their Lordships’ House, was a 
point for consideration ; but he could assure 
his noble friend, he would certainly give his 
best attention to the subject. Without 
going into any general explanation he 
might state, that his opinion inclined to- 
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wards assimilating the Scotch Law of Entail 
as nearly as possible to the law of England. 
He would venture to say, that the Law of 
Perpetuity in no country was founded upon 
a more rational, a more consistent, or a 
more just foundation than the Law of Per- 
petuity in England. By that law a man 
was prevented, on the one hand, from tying 
up property beyond a limited time ; while, 
on the other hand, he was enabled to pre- 
serve it to a succession of heirs, and against 
the risk of alienation for a reasonable 
period. The English Law of Perpetuity 
had been greatly improved of late years— 
and even within the last year a measure 
had been passed for preventing the evasions 
which previously took place under Lord 
Loughboreugh’s Act. It would be proper 
to look at the question with a view to 
assimilate the law of the two countries as 
much as possible, without breaking in on 
any of the present established principles of 
the Scotch law. All he could then say 
was, that the plan of the noble Earl should 
reccive his best consideration, and he would 
endeavour to give to the noble Earl all 
the assistance which was in his power. 
Lord Wynford thought, that the power 
of entailing an estate on an indefinite 
number of families, and rendering it in- 
alienable as long as any descendant of 
any of those families should remain, was 
much too large. All the objects of the 
entailer’s regard might be provided for by a 
much more limited settlement. The power 
of making such entails was only calculated 
to gratify the foolish vanity of the owners 
of lands, by enabling them to direct the 
course of descent of those estates, and to 
call the lands after their names for centu- 
ries after their deaths. But he was not 
prepared to say that it might be proper to 
extend the English Law of Entail to Scot- 
land. There was a great difference be- 
tween the state of England and Scotland ; 
and a law very good for England, might 
not be proper for Scotland. He trusted 
their Lordships would send the Bills of the 
noble Earl to a Committee up-stairs. The 
interests of an immense number of persons 
would be affected by these alterations in 
the law. Such a Committee would ascer- 
tain what alteration was desired by the 
people of Scotland—it might collect the 
observations of men learned in the laws of 
Scotland, and who had had opportunities 
of observing the effects of the existing 
system—and it might ascertain what alters 
ation would make the laws bear a just 
relation to the interests of all persons 
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possessing, or having as creditors, or other- 
wise, any claims on landed property. As 
their Lordships were asked to alter the law 
of Entail, which, however faulty, had at 
least been found to prevent the Members 
of the Upper House of Parliament from 
becoming poor and dependent. Before the 
system was broken up, some provision 
should be made for rendering a part of the 
property of Peers inalienable as long as 
Peerages, in connection with such property 
existed. He did not mean that the whole 
of the estates of a Peer should be tied up, 
but such a majorat, to use a term familiar 
to another country, as should be thought 
sufficient to maintain the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the Peer to whom they be- 
longed. Neither the present law, nor any 
that could be made could guard against 
the effects of the imprudence of Peers 
during their own lives; but it prevented 
the follies and extravagance of Peers from 
disabling their descendants from supporting 
their dignity, and so rendering them de- 
pendent on the crown. It was proposed 
to make provision for younger children, 
out of entailed estates, and to allow the 
exchange of such estates for other estates. 
He did not object to the giving of such 
powers, but the exercise of them ought to 
be strictly controlled, or parents might 
neglect to take care of their younger 
children by proper economy ; and remove 
the burthen of maintaining them from 
themselves, to whom it properly belonged, 
to their heirs, who might have children of 
their own to provide for. He should never 
consent to allow a sale of part of the 
estates for the raising a portion for younger 
children, for, in a few generations, the 
whole of the entailed estate would be thus 
entirely spent. By charging the estate 
with money borrowed, and obliging the 
successive possessors to repay it at certain 
specified rates per annum, the younger 
children might be maintained, and the 
estate preserved entire, Powers of ex- 
change, if not strictly guarded, had been 
found to enable life-tenants to diminish the 
value of the inheritance. If he should 
have the honour to be on the Committee, 
he should give his best attention to these 
circumstances, and to every other connected 
with this most important branch of the 
law of Scotland. 

The Duke of Hamilton said, he would 
not enter into any general examination of 
the measure which the noble Earl had pro- 
pee for the consideration of the House. 

ndeed, he almost regretted that his noble 
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friend had said so much on the subject 
before the Bill was brought into the 
House, for it embraced so many matters of 
such great and vital importance, that it 
was very possible noble Lords might be 
reasoning on different points which they 
imagine would be introduced into the Bill, 
but which, when the Bill should have been 
finally drawn up, might not be included in 
it. After what had fallen from his noble 
and learned friend on the Woolsack, he 
would make one or two remarks, because 
he perceived, from the line of argument 
adopted by the noble and learned Lord, 
that he had an inclination to assimilate the 
Law of Entail in Scotland, to the Law of 
Entail as it at present existed in England. 
In the first place the House must consider 
that it was not enacting laws for a new 
country—that Scotland had a system of 
laws peculiar to herself—and that it ought 
to look most carefully into the subject, in 
order to ascertain whether it would be 
desirable to change those laws, and assimi- 
late them to the laws of England in refer- 
ence to this subject. It had frequently 
been said that the Law of Entail in Scot 
land was, in fact, an interminable inherit- 
ance. It was no such thing; but if the 
extent of the entail was to be limited, 
where were they to stop. The House had 
a better right to take away the property 
of the third generation, than to take away 
that of the first. In his opinion it was 
trenching on the rights of individuals, and 
destroying vested property, which ought to 
be religiously preserved, especially at a 
moment when the subject of Scotch entails 
was one of extremely difficult consideration. 
He was not pleading the case of the rich 
against the poor, but the case of the poor 
against the rich. The proprietors and pos- 
sessors of these entails ought not to be 
allowed to dissipate them—nor should they 
be destroyed. If there was a thirtieth 
poor relation, who had not a sixpence in 
the world, the rights of that individual 
ought to be preserved, and the House 
ought not to consent to any measure which 
would have the effect of depriving him of 
those rights. When he considered the 
state in which entailed property in Scot 
land was now placed, with about half a 
dozen different Bills relating to its altera- 
tion before the Houses of Parliament, he 
might freely say, that if the present course 
of proceeding were persevered in, their 
Lordships would not only cut off the 
entail, but would alienate, root and branch, 
the whole property. 
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The Earl of Rosebery said, it had not 
been his wish to go into any general state- 
ment of the merits of the question, and he 
hoped their Lordships would acquit him of 
having entered into any argument on the 
subject. The suggestion thrown out by 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack, was precisely the course which he had 
intended to propose to their Lordships— 
that these Bills should be printed, and 
circulated among those individuals who 
were most conversant with the subject to 
which they related ; and that ample time 
having been given for their consideration, 
his intention had been, immediately after 
the recess, to name a day for the second 
reading; and if he should be able to con- 
vince their Lordships that the Bills ought 
to be read a second time, then he should 
move that they be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee above-stairs. 

The Earl of Rosslyn expressed his satis- 
faction at what had been said by the noble 
Earl, with reference to the course of pro- 
ceeding that he intended to adopt, because 
he (the Earl of Rosslyn) and several of 
his noble friends around him, understood 
that it had been intended to propose the 
second reading of these Bills immediately 
after the recess. 

The Bills were read a first time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 24, 1834. 


MINUTES.] Bill. Read a third time:—Stafford Borough 
Disfranchisement. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. BoLutne, from the Hand-Loom 
Weavers of several Places, for a Board of Trade, and for 
Relief; and from the Retailers of Beer in Bolton-le-Moors, 
to be placed on a Footing with Licensed Victuallers.—By 
Mr. TyRreELL, from Bury St. Edmund’s, &e., for the 
Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Sir Ropsrr 
PEEL, from the County of Stafford, Mr. T. C. WHITMORE, 
from Bridgnorth, and Mr. E. FoLtry, from Bromyard, 
—for Relief to the Agricultural Interest.—By Mr. Hos- 
KINs, from Upton-Bishop, for Poor Laws to Ireland.—By 
Lord Morretn, from Gainsborough, against Children 
being Employed in Cleaning Chimneys.—By Lord CAVEN- 
DISH, and Captain Pacet, from several Places,—for the 
Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Sir RoBERT 
PEEL and Lord CAVENDISH, from four Places,—against 
any Measures tending to diminish the Efficiency of the 
Established Church. 





DissenTERS’ GRIEVANCES — Can- 
BRIDGE Perrition.]| Mr. Spring Rice 
rose to address the House upon the Pe- 
tition of certain Members of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, presented’ by him on 
Friday morning. The petition was en- 
titled to the best, and if he might pre- 
sume so to say, the most respectful consi- 
deration of the House, no less on account 
of the important subject to which it re- 
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lated, than on account of the learning, 
high character, and moral worth of the 
individuals by whom it was signed. The 
petition had emanated from sixty-three 
resident members of the Senate of the 
University of Cambridge, and it prayed, 
that the advantages of degrees at the 
University might be extended to all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects, without any 
distinction whatever upon the ground of 
religious opinions. The petition in its 
prayer, was perfectly consonant to many 
of those which had already been presented 
to that House from the different Dissent- 
ing bodies of the country ; but it was still 
more gratifying to learn, that the prin- 
ciple of opening the doors of the Univer- 
sity to the Dissenters, was laid down and 
acknowledged by those who might be 
supposed to have an interest in their ex- 
clusion, than when this argument pro- 
ceeded from the Dissenters themselves, 
It furnished, not only the best evidence 
of the justice of their claims, but it fur- 
nished, also, the cheering hope, that the 
prayer of the petition could not be refused. 
He might be allowed to remark, that it 
was of the greatest possible importance, 
that all concessions should thus be made, 
and that an amicable adjustment should 
thus be concluded between independent 
—for he would not say contending— 
parties ; or, in other words, between the 
Dissenters themselves, and those who had 
the power of granting or of withholding 
the advantages which the Dissenters justly 
claimed. Was it not better and wiser, 
that those advantages should be freely 
and liberally conceded by the members 
of the University, than that they should 
be extorted from them by importunity 
and clamour? He thought, that when 
the right of the Dissenters to be admitted 
to the privilege of this University was 
urged by members of the University itself, 
it came with more force, and would 
be more gratifying, as well as more salu- 
tary in its effects, and more beneficial in 
eventual consequences, than when it was 
demanded by the Dissenters only, because 
in the latter case it proved, that the peti- 
tioning members of the Senate admitted 
the justice of the claims of the Dis- 
senters. It was, however, only just, that 
he should state, that he was not entitled to 
present the petition which he held as the 
petition of the University of Cambridge: 
it could not be so designated. It was 
the petition of sixty-three of the resident 
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members of the Senate. He stated that 
fact, not that it could deprive the petition 
of the ‘weight which it deserved, for he 
should presently show, that although it 
came from only a portion of the members 
of the University, it was entitled to as 
much attention and respect, as the peti- 
tions which usually came from the general 
body. The petition, as he had already 
stated, was signed by sixty-three mem- 
bers of the University—one only of whom 
being a non-resident member. That gen- 
tleman was Professor Babbage, whom it 
was only necessary to name to the House, 
to give force to a document which spoke 
the opinions of men of literature and sci- 
ence. The number of resident members 
of the University did not exceed, he be- 
lieved, 180. No doubt, his right hon. 
friend (Mr.Goulburn) was better informed 
upon that point than he could pretend to 
be; but, as he understood, the resident 
number of members of the Senate did not 
amount to more than 180, and the num- 
ber of members who had voted in the 
Senate on ordinary occasions, did not 
exceed 150. Thus, there were sixty-three 
resident members of the Senate, out of 
150, whose names were attached to the 
petition, praying, that the Dissenters 
might be admitted to the benefit of 
academic degrees in the University. Nor 
did he rely upon their numbers, only; for 
he was prepared to show, that the peti- 
tioners were men, not only distinguished 
for their moral worth, but for great colle- 
ciate usefulness, and for having obtained 
high University honours. Besides the 
sixty-three petitioners, there were, he 
believed, ten or twelve members of the 
Senate, who fully concurred in the prayer 
of the petition, but who, from peculiar 
reasons, declined to sign it; and, there- 
fore, the document might fairly be taken 
as the petition of more than one-half of 
the general body of the resident members 
accustomed to vote in the Senate. He 
considered, however, that on an occasion 
of this description, the mere number of 
signatures to the petition was, after all, of 
less importance, than the stations and 
characters of the individuals who had 
signed it. Ifhe should have the misfor- 


tune of encountering the opposition of his 
right hon. friend, on the prayer of this 
petition, he was quite sure his right hon. 
friend would fully concur with him, in 
bearing his testimony to the academic 
attainments, high character, and moral 
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worth of the petitioners. However his 
right hon. friend might differ from him 
as regarded the prayer and object of the 
petition, he was sure, at least, that his 
right hon. friend would agree with him, as 
to the high characters of those whose re- 
spectful prayer he recommended to the 
consideration of the House. It was hardly 
necessary to recapitulate the names of the 
persons whose signatures were attached to 
the petition, for they have already been 
stated elsewhere; but when he found 
among the subscribing professors, the 
names of Airy, Babbage, Sedgwick, Mus- 
grave, Lee, and others, he was entitled to 
say, that no petition from the scientific world 
of Cambridge could be more respectably 
signed. When, in addition to these emi- 
nent and distinguished men, he found the 
names of eleven tutors, and, among the 
names those of Peacock and of Thirlwall, he 
was not, he thought, estimating too highly 
the importance due toa petition, emanat- 
ing from men of the highest attainments 
in literature and science—all of whom 
were deeply pledged and deeply interested 
in the welfare of the University, and re- 
sponsible for the due administration of its 
affairs. His right hon. friend could but 
agree, that men more respectable for their 
high attainments and their private worth 
could not be found in any country in 
Europe. They commenced their petition— 
as they were entitled to commence it—by 
declaring their honest and sincere attach- 
ment both to the Established Church and 
the University. They were entitled to ex- 
press this attachment, because no indi- 
viduals had exerted themselves with greater 
zeal and effect, in upholding the character 
both of the Church and the University. 
In proof of this, he would just mention that 
Professor Sedgwick, one of the petitioners, 
who was nowso anxious to open the doors of 
the University to Dissenters, had, within 
the last year, made the most eloquent, the 
most triumphant, and unanswerable de- 
fence of the character, studies, and pur- 
suits of our University. Nor did he think, 
that the Professor, in that admirable de- 
fence, had given a stronger proof of the 
honesty and purity of his attachments to 
the Church and the University, than in 
lending his name and authority to the 
subject of this petition. What became of 
the argument, then, which some persons 
might urge, that the interests of the Uni- 
versity and the Established Church re- 
quired that the exclusion of the Dissenters 
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should be perpetuated? Here was an 
avowed and zealous champion of the 
Church, deeply interested in the welfare 
of the University, ready—nay, anxious to 
admit them. Looking at the origin of the 
disabilities of which the petitioners com- 
plained, let the House not suppose, that 
these exclusions were the work of our early 
Church, or that they were coeval with the 
Reformation. They did not originate in 
the days of Edward 6th or of Elizabeth. 

They were not the work of the Cranmers, 
the Ridleys, the Latimers, or of other 
founders of Protestantism —those who were 
at once the champions and the martyrs 
of the Church. No; the exclusion of the 
Dissenters from the honoursand privileges 
of the University of Cambridge was re- 
served for later days—for a monarch who, 
in state affairs, laid down the doctrine of 
“kingcraft,” and whose religious wisdom 
was exhibited at the conferences of Hamp- 
ton Court—a monarch who added to 
the literature of his country, a Treatise on 
Demonology, and who declared that the 
service of the Established Church was but 
a bad mass, and only required the lifting 
up of hands to make it rank Popery. It 
certainly was not from such a source that 
our Church could derive any great bless- 
ings: but, how did the exclusion work 
its way? Prior to the reign of James Ist 
there had been no exclusion whatever from 
a University degree, by reason of any re- 
ligious test. In the year 1507, the ‘Sta- 
tutes of the Universities were consolidated 
by Queen Elizabeth ; and this was a pe- 
riod, be it remembered, when test oaths 
were scattered so unsparingly, that even 
a test was imposed on all midwives, who 
were prohibited, under certain pains and 
penalties, from performing the ceremony 
of baptism with rose water, or any other 
confections. Yet, at this period, when 
oaths of office were so extended, no reli- 
gious test whatever was imposed on Dis- 
senters at the Universities, and there ex- 
isted no legal impediment to prevent them 
from enjoying the benefits and privileges 
of the University. Among the documents 
in existence to prove the non-existence of 
any test, there was one which was con- 
clusive. He referred to the Royal Letter 
written in 1613, and addressed to the 
University of Cambridge, which had been 
laid upon the Table of the House; it was 
in these words :—** Understanding by your 
private answer made unto our challenge, 
that there is no established decree or ordi- 
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nance for the denial of degrees to such as 
refuse to subscribe,” &c. Here was a dis- 
tinct admission from the King himself, 
made on communication with the Univer- 
sity, that no religious tests were at that 
period demanded. What, then, did his 
Majesty command? Having taken some 
dislike, as he stated, to a certain Mr. Bur- 
gesse, who had obtained a degree of Doc- 
tor of Physic, his Majesty proceeded to 
do—what? Not to introduce the present 
system—Oh no! he did not go quite so 
far; though, in effect, he acted upon the 
same principle. The letter went on to 
state:-—‘‘In signification of our dislike 
of the degree” of Doctor of Physic, 
granted without subscription to Mr. 
Burgesse, who, on a humour of schism 
or faction apostatizing from his orders, 
hath taken himself to physic.” And then 
the letter proceeded to direct that a grace 
should be passed, requiring subscription 
from Bachelors of Divinity, or Doctors of 
Law, Physic, or Divinity; and to ordain, 
that no persons whatsoever should be ad- 
mitted who had not subscribed to the 
three articles of the 36th canon. The 
logic of the decree as applicable to Mr. 
Burgesse, does not seem to be very accu- 
rate. The royal mandate was not justified 
because it protected theChurch from schism, 
but because it might save an apothecary 
from heterodoxy. The King did not shrink 
from the dangers which an heretical phy- 
sician might entail upon the Church, but 
he seems to have been alarmed at the 
dangers which a latitudinarian physician, 
quitting the Church, might inflict on his 
patients. What connexion there could 
be between prescriptions and the Thirty- 
nine Articles, he could not perceive. It 
was important, however, to see how his 
Majesty followed up the spirit of his 
letter. He directed the University to pass 
a law or grace to carry that letter into im- 
mediate effect; and, accordingly, the 
University passed a grace, imposing reli- 
gious tests upon Doctors of Medicine, 
and Doctors of Law and Divinity. Mat- 
ters rested thus until the year 1616, when 
his Majesty visited the races of Newmar- 
ket for his amusement; and, thinking 
that he might blend business with plea- 
sure, he deemed it a fitting occasion to 
revise the laws and regulations of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; and he accordingly 
wrote a second letter to the heads of the 
University, in which he directed that re- 
ligious tests should be taken by all per~ 
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sons qualified to take degrees in the 
schools, and ordered that no such degree, 
should be granted to any person who did 
not subscribe to the tests required. There 
was however, one material point connected 
with that letter, to which he wished par- 
ticularly to draw the attention of the 
House. The King did not, in that letter, 
direct the University to pass a grace, 
adopting and confirming his instruction. 
Although he was bound to admit, that 
this letter was subsequently acted upon, 
yet it must be recollected that no law was 
passed by the University to give it effect. 
It was not very surprising, indeed, that 
the University should have acted under 
roval command, for in those days it was 
well known that his Majesty was in the 
habit of acting in a somewhat peremptory 
manner, even with the House of Com- 
mons, as its Journals demonstrate. The 
House of Commons, in those days, did not 
always display any vehement inclination to 
resist the King’s authority; for although, 
when his Majesty sent a message to the 
House, desiring that a conference should 
forthwith take place with the House of 
Lords, the House refused to obey the 
royal mandate; yet, when the King sent 
a second message, desiring that a confer- 
ence should take place between the Com- 
mons and the Judges of the land, and 
when there was thus a direct interferenceon 
the part of the Crown, with the privileges 
of the House, the consternation and the 
astonishment were so great, that none of 
the Members could, for some time, speak. 
At length a Member stood up to address 
the House; but all he ventured to state 
was, “ That the King’s command is like 
a thunderbolt, not to be withstood; or it 
is like the roaring of a lion, but how 
and in which manner we are to obey it, 
is the only question.” Now, was it not 
clear, if to the Commons of England 
the order of his Majesty was so terrible, 
that it could only be compared to a thun- 
derbolt, or the roaring of «a lion, it was 
was not at all surprising that the doctors 
of Cambridge should give a reluctant 
consent to the orders of such a sovereign ? 
In the year 1641—a period to which he 
was aware some of his hon. friends oppo- 
site would not attach much importance —- 
in that year, 1641, the test was repealed 
altogether, and it continued a dead letter 
until the year 1660, when the test was 
again renewed. He was now merely stat- 
ing, that which was a matter of history ; he 
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did not argue that the test was necessarily 
improper, because it was repealed in 1641. 
His argument was this: that the test was 
improperly imposed in the outset. He 
was not arguing, because it was set aside 
in 1641, that it ought to be set aside now; 
but he maintained, that the time had ar- 
rived, when the test of the University of 
Cambridge should be done away with, 
whether it was to be effected by legislative 
enactment, or by the timely concession of 
the University itself. In 1772, that which 
before was but an usurpation of the Crown, 
became, byanew Grace, University law; but 
in place of calling upon the candidates for 
certain degrees to subscribe to the three 
articles of the 36th canon, they were merely 
required to sign a declaration, to the effect 
that they were bond fide members of the 
Established Church. That Grace was now 
acted upon at Cambridge, where. the 
law was, that no person shall proceed 
to take a degree, whether of Doctor or 
Bachelor of Divinity, Doctor of Law or 
Physic, without subscribing to the three 
articles of the 36th canon ; and no Bache- 
lor of Arts could take his degree without 
declaring that he was, bond fide, a member 
of the Established Church of England. It 
might be said, if he objected to these tests 
as invading religious liberty, that he had 
argued upon abstract principles against 
these tests; but he was enabled to prove, 
that, even at the period when these tests 
were first legally imposed, they worked 
most injuriously, as regarded the interests 
of the university itself, and that the ill ef- 
fects of the test were felt as soon as the 
grace of 1772 had passed. He begged 
to draw the special attention of those Gen- 
tlemen, who considered that but little prac- 
tical inconvenience was felt by the exist- 
ence of the test, to an important case, 
which clearly illustrated his argument. It 
was, generally, a painful infliction on the - 
House to be obliged to listen to an ex- 
tract from a printed book, but he hoped 
that the importance of the case under dis- 
cussion would plead his apology. The case 
was as follows : 

In the month of January, 1773, Mr. Tho- 
mas Blackburne, student of St. Peter’s College, 
having passed the usual examination in his own 
society, and who, in the senate-house, had ap« 
plied for the degree of Bachelor in Arts, was 
rejected. His testimonials and qualifications 
were as follow :—at the close of the examin- 
ation, in his own college, the master signed a 
paper, importing that Mr. Blackburne, with 
two other persons, had resided ‘for the major 
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part of such a number of terms as the statute 
requires. A grace for his degree was then 
passed in College, which implies an approba- | 
tion of his moral conduct and _ proficiency ~ 
learning. He appears in the senate-house at | 
the customary hours of examination; and, as | 
he was a youth who had greatly distinguished | 
himself in all the previous exercises, is parti- 
cularly noticed during the time of trial. He 
passes through that trial with applause ; and, 
in the judgment of the moderators, and all 
the examiners, is declared worthy of all the 
honours which the University is wont to be- 
stow upon approved merit. At the close of 
this examination, when nothing now re- 
mained but what is too frequently regarded 
as a mere form and ceremony, the conscien- 
tious young man hints to the master and tutor 
of his college, his objections to the declaration 
required by the grace of 1771, and delivers 
into their hands the following declaration :— 
“T, Thomas Blackburne, do hereby declare 
my full persuasion of the truth of the 
Christian religion, as exhibited in the 
Scriptures ; that I have hitherto commu- 
nicated with the Established Church, and 
have no present intention of communi- 
cating with any other.” 


This “ supplicat,” or petition for his degree, is 
next presented to the caput; the subscription 
book is called for, and his name not appearing 
in its place, the Vice-Chancellor refuses to 
read. his “ supplicat,” and he is consequently 
refused his degree. 


Was not that example worth all the argu- 
ments which could be produced, to show 
the injustice and cruelty of the so-called 
“graces.” If it were not enough, he 
could produce many others. Only a few 
years after this affair of Mr. Blackburne’s, 
a declaration, nearly to the same effect as 
his, and grounded nearly on the same ob- 
jections, was signed by many of the under- 
graduates of the University. These young 
gentlemen stated, that really they were so 
occupied with their studies, that they had 
not sufficient leisure to examine maturely 
the articles to which they were called 
upon to subscribe ; and they entreated the 
University, under such circumstances, to 
consider, that to make them sign a decla- 
ration that they were members of a parti- 
cular faith, was but laying a snare for their 
consciences ; and, therefore, to excuse 
them from doing so, these under-gradu- 
ates subsequently petitioned the Univer- 
sity for a modification of the law; but the 
resident senate rejected their prayer. But 
if the arguments for the abolition of this 
unjust law had weight at that period, how 
did they stand now? At that period 
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laws. But was he now to be told, that, 
after repealing the Test and Corporation 
Acts, this invidious test could still be 
allowed to remain at the Universities 
as a barrier against all who were not 
of the Established Church? ‘The thing 
was preposterous in principle, and indefen- 
sible in practice. It could not be main- 
tained; and if he was called upon to 
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| argue this case, he felt that he must almost 


fight with a shadow. It was not for 
him to argue that no inconveniences 
would result from the abolition of those 
distinctions. The onus lay on the other 
side. It rested with those who argued 
in favour of restrictions, to show the 
dangers that were likely to arise if those 
restrictions were removed. He hoped it 
would be understood, that he was confin- 
ing himself to this petition from the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. He was not argu- 
ing the case as regarded the University of 
Oxford. He was not, from personal experi- 
ence, acquainted with the practice of that 
University, but hemust say, from all that he 
had heard and understood, the University of 
Oxford had at least acted with something 
like logical consistency. They said, ‘‘ We 
hold ourselves a part of the Established 
Church, and into that Church no Dis- 
senters can enter.” But what said the 
Petitioners from the University of Cam- 
bridge to the Dissenters? ‘* We have 
found you, by experience, as good mem- 
bers of our colleges as ourselves; you are 
as amenable to college rules and discipline 
as any of the members who belong to the 
Established Church.” But then, said the 
University to the Dissenters: ‘* You may 
go through our studies to a certain extent ; 
but beyond that limit you shall not pass.” 
That exclusion was wrong in principle ; 
let the House only see how it worked ; 
let them look to the practical effect of 
thisexelusion. The University could only 
exclude Dissenters from degrees, and 
thereby they protected, not the orthodoxy 
of the colleges through which these Dis- 
senters had already passed, but the or- 
thodoxy of the Bar and of the College of 
Physicians! They subjected the Dissenters 
to a disqualification which could not be 
of any public benefit to Cambridge. Did 
the case rest merely upon reasoning ?—did 
it depend upon general principles only ?— 
or had they no experience to justify the 
admission of Dissenters to University 
honours and degrees? In his mind, one 
of the most-powerful arguments in favour 
U 
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of the admission of Dissenters to the 
Universities, was the illustration referred 
to by the learned member for Dublin, 
with regard to the admission of Dissenters 
to the University of that city. If the 
experiment of admitting Dissenters into 
frinity College, Dublin, had been tried 
without any danger to the Established 
Church ;—if this experiment had been 
successfully made in a country where civil 
and religious discord prevailed, and where 
party-spirit ran high—by what process 
of reasoning could the Dissenters be 
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justly excluded from the Universities | 
of another and a more favoured country, | 


where, undoubtedly, and 
more moderate opinions prevailed? Under 
the ancient Statutes of Elizabeth, Pro- 
testant Dissenters were admitted into the 
University of Dublin, as in Cambridge, 
without any religious tests, long before 
the Act of 1793. In that year, however, 
an Act was introduced for the purpose of 
admitting Roman Catholics. That Sta- 


fortunately, | 


tute was the Act of Mr. Pitt; it was in- | 


troduced on the authority of the Govern- 
ment of the day, and, by the provisions of 
that Act, Roman Catholics were admitted 
to all the honours of the University, and 
were only excluded from the offices of 
Provost and Fellow. This Act, passed by 
a Parliament of which the Provost was a 
Member, and to which the Representatives 
of the College were acqniescing patties, 
met with no opposition; on the contrary, 
as far as the University was concerned, 
there was but one objection. He entreated 
that the consideration of the House might 


be directed to the nature of that objec- | 


tion, and to the character of the party by 
whom it was raised. This objection re- 


ferred not to the admission of Catholics | 


to degrees, but to the exclusion of the | 


Roman Catholics from the offices of Pro- 
vost and Fellow; and it was contended 
by the party who urged it, that no Roman 
Catholic should, in future, be excluded 
from those offices. By whom was that 
Amendment proposed? Why, by John 
Claudius Beresford; a man, he need 
hardly say, not peculiarly friendly to 
the claims of the Roman Catholics. It 
was true that the Act itself was opposed ; 
and he would read to the House an ex- 
tract from the Speech in which that oppo- 
sition was expressed :—It was this, ‘ God 
‘forbid that I should ever see the pious 
‘ intentions of the royal founders of the 
* Universities frustrated by any perversion 
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“of the privileges or revenues thereof to 
‘ support or encourage Popery, or those 
‘hallowed walls made the residence of 
‘ superstition and tyranny. If, however, 
‘ it be determined to open the Universities 
‘to Catholics, let the British Minister 
‘ first procurean Act of Parliament to open 
‘the English Universities, and then the 
‘ bitter potion may be more readily swal- 
‘lowed by the infatuated and betrayed 
‘ Protestants of Ireland.’ If the name 
of “‘ Dissenter” was substituted for ‘* Ro- 
man Catholic,” and the term “ Atheism ” 
for ‘‘ superstition,” and “ treason” for 
“tyranny,” they might read in that 
speech, so altered, some of the arguments 
which were now urged against the claims 
of the Dissenters. Such was the only 
argument made use of ;—and by whom? 
By no other person than Dr. Duigenan, 
It was, therefore, the torn and worn-out 
mantle which had dropped from the 
shoulders of that character, once distin- 
guished in the annals of Irish bigotry, 
which clothed and covered those who now 
opposed the just claims of the Dissenters. 
He had little more to say on this subject; 
but he could not conclude without ex- 
plaining the motives which induced the 
petitioners to submit their views to the 
consideration of that House. They fol- 
lowed this course, because, under the 
present constitution of the University 
of Cambridge, this question could not be 
discussed or considered within the walls of 
the University ; and, therefore, it was, that 
the honourable and respected individuals 
who had signed the petition, could not be 
fairly charged with having passed over 
the legitimate and academic mode of at- 
taining their object; on the contrary, 
they had been compelled, by the consti- 
tution of the University, to appeal to 
Parliament itself. He admitted, that 
if within the walls of the University this 
question could have been considered with 
hopes of ultimate, if not immediate, suc- 
cess;—if the great principles at issue 
could have received that calm and tem- 
perate discussion which would satisfy the 
minds of reasonable men, so as to per- 
suade them that, however retarded at the 
outset, truth must, in the end, prove suc- 
cessful ;—if the petitioners could entertain 
such expectations, and they neglected to 
submit their complaints to the investiga- 
tion of the authorities of the University, 
they might, perhaps, be reproached with 
forgetting that respect which was due te 
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their associates, and the heads of col- 
leges. To those gentlemen who were 
familiar with the practice of this Univer- 
sity, the reasons must be obvious why the 
petitioners had not adopted the course 
thus suggested. But as many hon. Mem- 
bers were altogether unconnected with the 


University, and consequently were igno- | 
rant of the principles by which its pro- | 


ceedings were regulated, it might be neces- 
sary to advert to the peculiar circumstances 
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which induced the petitioners to lay their | 


petition before the House. There was, 
at the University, an authority called the 


‘* caput,” cumposed of the Vice-Chan- | 
which was passed to regulate the appropria- 


cellor, the Heads of Faculties, and two 


Masters of Arts, to whom all propositions | 
whatever must be submitted before they ; 
could even be discussed in the Senate; | 


and the veto of any one member of the 


caput prevented any question proposed ; 


from being considered or discussed by the 
senate. Mr. Hume, in his ‘‘ Essay on the 
Peculiar Customs of Certain Nations,” had 
alluded to the liberum veto of the Polish 
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the objection, that Parliament had no right 
to interfere in the concerns of this Uni- 
versity. Had not Parliament already in- 
terfered ;—aye, and to a far greater extent 
than was now proposed by the individuals 
who had signed this petition ? Were there 
not upon the Statute-book interferences 
infinitely stronger than those which they 
were now called upon to discuss? He 
asked tiie House to recollect, in reference 
to this part of the question, the Statute 
of Elizabeth, by which Parliament pro- 
portioned the corn rents; and which was 
framed not merely with the view of protect- 
ing the property of the University, but 


tion of the revenues of the several Colleges; 
and which stated how much ought to be 
given for the commons of Colleges, and 
how much for other uses. ‘Therefore, if 
the House were referred back to ancient 
usages—to the wisdom of our ancestors— 
on historical grounds, it could not bedoubt- 


‘ed that Parliament had the full power of 


Diet, as inconsistent with the functins of | 
any deliberative assembly; and yet such | 


a liberum veto existed in the caput of 


Cambridge, and was used and extended | 
in later times to prevent any proposition | 
which was objected to from coming under | 


the consideration of the Senate. 


If he | 


were asked why the caput was not tried, | 
he need only state, that his hon. friend | 
(Mr. Pryme), one of the distinguished | 
members of the University, and one who) 
: attention of the House to another fact: in 


had uniformly directed his attention to its 
interests, proposed to the caput that a 


committee, or syndicate, should be ap- | 
pointed for the purpose of inquiring | 


whether religious tests could or could not 
be dispensed with; and the proposal was 
at once negatived by the caput. Dr. 
Hewitt, also a member of the caput, ac- 
knowledging, for argument’s sake to his 
colleagues, that religious tests might have 
something to do with other things, but 
denying that they should at all interfere 
with the grant of a medical degree—pro- 
posed that these tests should be dispensed 
with in regard to degrees in the profes- 
sion to which he belonged. Both these 
very moderate and just demands were 
rejected. It was, therefore, very doubtful 
whether, without legislative interference, 
the University of Cambridge was ever 
likely to release the Dissenters from the 
disabilities under which they laboured 
at the University. But they were met by 


| 





interfering by a legislative enactment with 
the practice or regulations of this Univer- 
sity. There was likewise the Irish Act of 
1793, which was passed, not at the request 
of or by the consent of the College of 
Dublin, but by the Irish Parliament on 
its own authority, and on general grounds 
of policy and expediency; and which 
removed the disabilities under which one 
great class of the King’s subjects la- 
boured, in consequence of their religious 
belief. He begged further to call the 


the year 1771, when it was proposed to 
excuse persons applying for a Bachelor of 
Arts degree from subscribing to the tests, 
the Caput declared, that it had no power to 
make so material a change, or undertake so 
creat a measure, without a solemn deci- 
sion of the legislature. He had no 
positive authority for that statement, fur- 
ther than that which was derived from 
contemporaneous writings, and uncontra- 
dicted controversies of the day. Now, 
however, the cry was raised,—* Parlia- 
ment has no right to interfere—it cannot 
infringe on the privileges of the Universi- 
ties;” and those who maintained the cause 
of the Dissenters were declared to be 
poachers on the University manors; and 
were warned off as trespassers after notice. 
These two statements were not both de- 
fensible. Parliament could not be at 
once the proper tribunal to appeal to, and 
av authority which had no right to inter- 
U2 
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fere. If the House were directed by the 
principles which governed former Parlia- 
ments, the Parliament had the right, if it 
chose to exert it, to remove those exclu- 
sions to which the Dissenters of this king- 
dom were subject; and the example of 
the northern part of the island proved 
that it could be done without danger or 
inconvenience. Surrounded by gentlemen 
from Scotland, he asked them whether 
the Universities of that country imposed 
any religious test whatever? They had, 
he believed, no exclusive tests of any de- 
scription. Were the honourable Members 
from Scotland, however, less influenced 
by religious principle, than the English 
and the Irish? Or were they not, on the 
contrary, as strenuously prepared to resist 
as fervently, any encroachment upon the 
confession of Westminster, as the members 
of the Church of England would be to 
oppose the abolition of any one of the 
Thirty-nine Articles ? Had the members 
of the Scotch Universities found any in- 
conveniences, either in respect to disci- 
pline, or on the ground of religion, result 
from their admission of all persuasions of 
Christianity? They had, therefore, the 
examples of Scotland and of Ireland: at 
the Universities of both countries there 
were no religious tests required; and 
could it be said, that the University of 
Cambridge ought any longer to exercise 
a privilege founded upon a system of ex- 
clusion, so unjust and harassing? It had 
been said, with regard to the civil griev- 
ances under which the Dissenters laboured, 
that some regulations should be adopted 
with respect to admissions to the profes- 
sions of law and physic, rather than to 
alter the constitution of the Universities ; 
and it was maintained that the University 
was a Corporation which could not be fairly 
interferedwith. He really thoughtit wasnow 
rather too late to introduce any argument 
of that description. Let it be stated, that 
the cause of the Dissenters was either just 
or unjust, reasonable or unreasonable, and 
he was prepared to argue the case; but it 
could not surely be urged that if the 
claim were reasonable, it ought not to be 
granted, because it interfered with a Cor- 
poration? It could not be stated, that 


though a measure was right, and would, 
if carried into execution, be generally 
beneficial, yet that it must not be effected, 
because it might trench upon the supposed 
privileges of an institution. Such argu- 
ments, appeared to him, exceedingly weak 
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and unsubstantial, and most contradicto- 
ry, when the House was called on in the 
same breath not to interfere with one 
Corporation because it was a University, 
and was invited to interfere with another 
Corporation because it was called the 
College of Physicians. He was sure his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Goulburn) would not 
speak with unkindness or disregard of the 
religious or conscientious scruples of the 
Dissenters. Whatever faults his right hon. 
friend might impute to them, he was con- 
vinced, that the want of sincerity, and earn- 
estness in religious opinions was not one 
whichcould be fairly urged against them. Of 
one thing he was sure, that his right hon. 
friend, amongst the various grounds upon 
which he might rest his objections to the 
petition, would not express any belief that 
among the Dissenters could be discovered 
a sect of Atheists. However his right hon. 
friend might lament their differences on 
ecclesiastical points, he could not but feel, 
that these differences, coupled, as they 
often were, with great temporal sacrifices, 
were the result of sincere and honest con- 
viction on their part. He was sure, too, 
that his right hon. friend would not state 
what he had seen in print in reference to 
the petition,—namely, that there were 
not attached to it the signatures of the 
eightieth part of the members of the Uni- 
versity ; his right hon. friend would not 
confound the under-graduates with the 
members of the Senate. If they did not 
grant the petitioners their prayer—if they 
did not allow the Dissenters to enjoy that 
privilege to which they were entitled, and 
the concession of which would only be a 
recurrence to the old principles of the con- 
stitution of the University of Cambridge—.if 
they did not remove thedisabilities of which 
the Dissenters now complained— how could 
they be prepared to meet those difficulties 
which such an obstinate course of policy 
must inevitably occasion? Would it not 
be the grossest of all acts of injustice, if 
they both refused the admission to the 
Dissenters within the present Universities, 
and refused them the means to establish 
Universities of their own? Were they not 
bound to remove all the difficulties which 
stood in the way of the Dissenters’ found- 
ing Universities for themselves? They 
must, and would have education. It was 
not in the power of the senate of the Uni- 
versity—it was not in the power of the 
caput — it was not in the power of the 
House, if it were so disposed—to deprive 
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the Dissenters of the means of education, 
and of acquiring knowledge. When the 
mind was intent upon that object, they 
might try every means to check its expan- 
sion—they might follow the example once 
set in Ireland—they might prohibit home- 

education, and render “penal all foreign 
education—they might use every effort to 
exclude the hallowed light of knowledge 
from the mind ;—but, despite all such exer- 
tions, there was a Power (and they ought 
to be grateful to Providence that it was so) 
—there was a Power above them which 
proclaimed that, for ‘the heart of man to 
be without knowledge, it is not good.” 
If they excluded the Dissenters from the 
national Universities, they must not only 
tolerate, but encourage the formation of 
institutions for the education of the Dis- 
senters. What would be the consequence? 
Had they not read an instructive lesson on 
this subject in the history of Ireland? In- 
stead of imbibing those principles of toler- 
ance, and those feelings of Christian cha- 
rity which a joint system of education 
would necessarily produce, the Dissent- 
ers would, if their reasonable requests were 
not complied with, be justified in forming 
themselves into distinct classes, and a 
spirit of hostility would be engendered, by 
the influence of which they would become 
more and more estranged from the doc- 
trines and the authority of the Established 
Church. He owned, that he was not so 
fearful for the integrity or permanency of 
the Church, of which he was a sincere 
member, as to suppose that the tendency 
of the admission of the Dissenters into the 
Universities, would be to seduce the mem- 
bers of the Established Church from their 
faith and opinions; on the contrary, as 
one most anxious for the stability of the 
Church, he affirmed, that such a measure, 
as far as he could form an opinion on the 
subject, would have a tendency in the 
opposite direction. He did not advance 
that supposition as an argument in favour 
of the petition—he did not rest his recom- 
mendations of the claims of the Dissenters 
on the ground of proselytism; but he could 
not help expressing his conviction, that 
the prevalence of the doctrines of the 
Church, and the stability of the Church, 
would be increased and confirmed by the 
adoption of that combined system of Uni- 
versity education, which the respectable 
and intelligent petitioners had called upon 
this House to sanction. He ought to apo- 
Jogize to the House for having trespassed 
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so long upon its attention; but the im- 
portance of the subject, and the high 
honour conferred upon him in having had 
this petition ::trusted to his charge—an 
honour, coming as it did, from the Uni- 
versity to which he belonged—which he 
could not overstate ;—-had induced him to 
dwell upon the subject at such length. 
To the advocates for an adherence to the 
practices of ancient institutions, he would 
say, “Seek your model during the best 
period of our Church history ;—take your 
principles from the reign of Edward and 
of Elizabeth, rather than from that of 
James Ist, and regulate the establishments 
of the University by the rules laid down and 
acted on at Cambridge in better times.” 
To those solicitous for the advancement of 
literature and science, but who wisely con- 
nected with literature and science the 
great interests of religion and morality, he 
would say, ‘‘ Look at the names attached 
to this petition—the names of men emi- 
nent for piety, distinguished in every 
branch of human learning,—and then ask 
yourselves how can you justify any hosti- 
lity to the claims of the Dissenters, when 
those claims come recommended to your 
notice by this petition.” On what rea- 
sonable grounds did they venture to differ 
from those great and eminent men? To 
those whose peculiar anxiety was for the 
preservation of order and of sound col- 
legiate discipline, he would merely say, 
“¢ Cast your eyes over the list of the College 
tutors subscribed to this petition, and you 
will find that those of the greatest ex- 
perience and authority are favourable to 
it.” In whatever light the question was 
recarded, it must be considered one of the 
highest importance—an importance which 
was, if possible, augmented toa still greater 
extent, by the fact that this petition in 
favour of the claims of the Dissenters, was 
signed not merely by members of the Es- 
tablished Church, but by those who were 
connected with its ministry; and if, with 
this fact before them, there should be any 
of the Dissenters so unjust or unwise as 
to raise an outcry against the Established 
Church, it could be shown them, not only 
that they injured their best means of final 
success, but they would prove their ingra- 
titude to the sixty-three members of he 
Established Church, who had prayed the 
Legislature that the monopoly which they 
themselves enjoyed should cease, and jus- 
b tice be done to the Dissenters. Sooner or 
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later the subject must be discussed with a 
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view practically to remove the pricennens: 
of which the Dissenters complained; and | 
in the mean time he would entreat the | 
House to prepare their minds for a calm, | 
deliberate, and dispassionate view of the | 
subject, by taking the petition into their | 
serious consideration. 

Mr. Goulburnsaid, that being connected | 
with the learned body in whose name the | 
petition had been presented, he felt that it 
was not requisite to solicit the indulgence | 
of the House whilst he entered into the 
subject of the petition, and whilst he en- 
deavoured to state fairly and candidly | 
what was the origin of the petition itself, 
what was the real object of it, and what 
were the sentiments which he enter- 
tained upon the views of the petition- | 
ers. Although his right hon. friend had | 
expressed an opinion, that his petition 
would not meet with a favourable re- 
ception, he must have done so inad- | 
vertently. His right hon, friend surely | 
could not have meant to do such an in- 
justice to the House as to state that a pe- 
tition upon a most important subject, 
signed by sixty-two respectable and even | 
eminent individuals, and couched in lan- 
guage perfectly decorous and respectfal, 
could be presented in its proper manner, 
and be opposed by any Member of the 
House. As far as he (Mr. Goulburn) was 
concerned, he could only say, that such 
an idea had never entered into his con- 
templation. He would, at once say, that 
he entirely agreed with his right hon. 
friend, that the petition which he had 
been intrusted to present was signed by 
Gentlemen in every respect as unexcep- 
tionable as any in the University of 
Cambridge. He agreed with him, that 
amongst the signatures were to be found | 
the names of men distinguished in every 
branch of scientific and literary attain- 
ments; of men whose characters were 
not to be raised by any observations made 
in that House, because they were already 
eminent by their acquirements, and by 
their great and successful exertions in the 
cause of science, and by their general en- 
deavours to advance the interests of all 
that came within their sphere. He might 
add, that he was proud to number some 
of them amongst his personal friends; but 
though he respected them much, he must 
canvass their opinions freely. His right 
hon. friend had told the House, that this 
petition was very numerously signed by 
resident members of the University. His 
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right hon. friend had told them, that the 
petition had been signed by two heads 
of colleges, by ten professors, and by 
eleven Gentlemen connected with the 
University. He admitted, that it was 
signed by two out of seventeen heads of 
Colleges, by ten out of twenty-five Pro- 
fessors; and it was signed by eleven out 
of seventy-four gentlemen who were en- 


‘gaged in tuition in the different Colleges. 


The House, therefore, would see that out 


of J16 persons composing the classes re- 
_ ferred to, the petition had been signed by 


twenty-three. Let not the House think 
that he said this to undervalue the Gen- 
tlemen who signed the petition; quite to 
the contrary; but when the right hon. 
Gentleman told the House, that it was 
bound to give implicit deference to the 
opinion expressed in the petition on ac- 
count of the numbers, rank, and situa- 
tion of those who signed it, it was in- 
cumbent upon the House to bear in mind 
the greater number of those whose signa- 
tures had been denied to it. Those sig- 
natures had not been denied to the peti- 
tion for want of solicitations, but purely 
out of difference of opinion formed after 
the most careful examination and most 
attentive consideration of the subject. He 
meant to cast no slight on those who had 
signed the petition, when he said, that 
amongst those who had refused to sign 
it, were many who would not be ashamed 
to stand in comparison with them in point 
of science and importance. No man 
could be more respectable than Mr. Pea- 
cock; but he himself would be the first 
to allow that there were others in the 
College of which he was an ornament, 
nien of the greatest respectability, whose 
uames were not appended to the petition. 
This petition certainly came to the House 
recommended by the high respectability 
and attainments of the names appended 


‘to it; but still it did not come with the 


weight which the House had been accus- 
tomed to give to the petitions of the Uni- 
versity itself, for it was, in fact, signed 
but by a minority, a small minority, of 
those classes to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had particularly adverted; a 
small minority of resident members, and 
a still smaller minority of the whole body 
corporate. But it was more important 
that the House should refer to the prayer 
of the petition itself, than that he should 
enter into any further discussion as to the 
persons by whom it was signed. Itseemed 
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to him that the prayer of the petition in 
some instances had been misunderstood. 
The Noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had first intimated that 
such a petition was ready for presenta- 
tion, had represented it as a_ petition 
which prayed the House to accede to the 
prayer of the Dissenters. Now, those 
who signed the petition, so far from going 
to the length of acceding to the claims 
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which had been preferred in the petitions | 
/men could with safety to their own con- 
i sciences allow them; but he was opposed 
| to the present petition upon the principle, 


of the Dissenters, had taken a course at 
utter variance to them. They had, at the 
very threshold of the discussion, an- 
nounced that they were amongst those 
who would not consent to accede to the 
claims of the Dissenters, but would give 
them the most determined resistance and 
opposition. The petitioners bad told the 
House, that they most distinctly disclaimed 
all intention of interfering directly or In- 
directly with the private statutes and 1 

gulations of individual Colleges. W bet 
were the claims which the Dissenters set 
up? They unanimously claimed to be 
admitted to all the full privileges, benefits, 
and advantages and emoluments of the 
University. They claimed with respect 
to these to stand on the same footing 
as members of the Church of England, 
and as these benefits included the en- 
dowments of Professorships and Fellow- 
ships, the protection which the petition- 
ers would still give to the private statutes 
of the Colleges, was a decided bar to the 
claims advanced by the Dissenters. Let 
it not be thought, then, that the Gen- 
tlemen who had signed the present peti- 
tion were advocates for the claims which 
had been 
the Dissenters should urge their claims to 
participate in the emoluments, honours, 
and privileges of the University, be be- 
lieved that the petitioners would be as 
firm in opposing those claims as any 
members of the University whatever. The 
real prayer of the present petition was, 
not what the Dissenters demanded, but 
that they should be admitted to take the 
degrees of Bachelors, Masters, or Doctors 
in Arts, Law,and Physic; and he begged 
the House to remember the limited ex- 
tent to which the petition carried these 
concessions. He particularly begged the 
House to do so, because the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated, not intentionally, 
he was sure, but inadvertently, that the 
petitioners had recommended that the 
Dissenters should be admitted to all the 


urged by the Dissenters. If 
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degrees of the Senate; but this was not 
the petition which was strictly confined to 
arts, law, and physic. He however had 
no hesitation in saying, that it appeared 
to him, that, even to this limited petition 
the great body of the University was 
most decidedly opposed. He was not one 
who was bigoted to the principle of re- 
sistance to the just claims of the Dis- 
senters, nor was he for excluding them 
from the advantages which the Church- 


that the Universities of the country were 
places for the education, not only of 
Members of the Church, but for the 


| edueation ot all those who came to them 





for any instruction in the doctrine of the 
Church. Tf it were impracticable, con- 
sistently with the discipline of the Uni- 
versity, to grant the concessions which 
it was the desire of the petitioners to 
make, it would be perfectly a waste of 
time to enter now into a discussion of 
general principles, which it would be im- 
possible to carry into effect. His right 
hon. friend had justly stated, that the 
University of Cambridge was at the pre- 
sent moment open to the education of 
Dissenters from the Church of England. 
There was no bar whatever in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge to the Dissenters 
having every advantage which the educa- 
tion there could possibly confer on them— 
to their having access to every branch of 
knowledge, to their having their educa- 
tion superintended by the most distin- 
guished characters which the country 
could afford—there was no bar to their 
having every assistance in the prosecution 
of their studies, and to. their reaping 
those mathematical distinctions which 
sent a man forth with the stamp of 
abilities and the reputation of know- 
ledge, and which proclaimed him to the 
world as a man distinguished by his 
attainments. The acquisition of such 
honours gave weight to men in their sub- 
sequent struggles through life. The 
letters A.B. or M.D. added to their 
names were of comparatively little value, 
and did not make them known as men 
of superior acquiremeats. The system 
followed at Cambridge University gave 
the Dissenters every advantage which it 
afforded to the members of the Church 
of England. That University was aChurch 
of England Establishment, with all the 
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toleration and liberality which had ever 
distinguished that Church, and it was 
willing to extend to every man, whatever 
might be his faith, all the benefits which 
could be derived from its institutions, con- 
sistently with the safety of the original 
principles upon which it was founded. 
The University permitted Dissenters to 
come within its walls to accept of its 
education ; but it also attached to this pri- 
vilege the condition that they conformed 
to the existing system of discipline, which 
was based on the doctrines and principles 
of the Church of England. Of that they 
could have no reason to complain, because 
they came voluntarily to an establishment 
with a full knowledge of its principles, 
and of the terms on which its advantages 
were to be obtained. If it should be de- 
termined, that the Dissenters were not 
only to have their present advantages, 
but that they were to be admitted to 
take degrees, and by taking degrees to 
become a portion of the governing body 
of the University, such a change could 
only be effected by the forcible interfer- 
ence of Parliament, for that change never 
would be effected by any act of the Uni- 
versity itself. Such a change would alter 
the whole character of the institution. 
Such a change would proclaim that the 
institution had not been formed by mem- 
bers of the Established Church; that it 
was not intended to direct the education 
of the members of that Church; that it 
was not confined to the provisions of its 
members, whether lay or ecclesiastical ; 
but it would proclaim, that it was an 
establishment formed for general educa- 
tion. Yes, he said, for general educa- 
tion, without any reference whatever to 
religion, in all, all had a right to parti- 
cipate. When once the House had laid 
down that principle, he would beg leave 
to ask any man—and he appealed to the 
hon. Gentleman opposite as one convers- 
ant with the education pursued there, (Mr. 
Pryme), if the object of the petition were 
to be gained, how would it be possible 
to carry on the education of the Uni- 
versity? Would they, when the change 
was made, continue to educate on the 
present system, or adapt the system to 
the change which would take place in 
the governing body of the University? At 
present the University was a seminary of 
sound learning and of religious distinc- 
tions. Yes, a seminary of religious dis- 
tinctions; and most unfortunate would it 
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be if the character of the University were, 
in this respect, to be in the least degree 
altered—woeful would it be if the body 
to which was intrusted the education of 
so large a portion of the youth of the 
country were ever to set the example of 
separating education from religion—woeful 
would it be, if it were to confine instruc- 
tion exclusively to the propagation of 
what was vulgarly called knowledge, 
which was knowledge without religion, 
and was not the sound instruction which 
the University now dispensed. If it taught 
science and excluded that which alone 
was a saving religion—which fitted a 
man for the ultimate object of his being— 
if it were to frame the course of study 
with a view to meet every varying doc- 
trine which fanaticism or superstition from 
time to time might originate, not only of 
every Christian sect, but of the Unitarians 
and all others which could not come with- 
in the line of Christianity ;—if it were to 
forsake the rules of the Church,—how 
could any man answer for any one princi- 
ple which might be taught? The expe- 
riment had already been tried in this 
country of setting on foot a liberal Uni- 
versity, a University of which the object 
was to admit all persons indiscriminately, 
without reference to the religious tenets 
of those who were willing to share in the 
education of the place. What had been 
the effect? Why this liberal University, 
as it was called, had been obliged to ex- 
clude religious instruction altogether. Did 
the House mean then to adopt the prayer 
of the petition, and with it to adopt the 
course of this liberal University? Would 
the House, he asked, thus take upon itself 
to unchristianize the country? At the 
present moment the University of Cam- 
bridge was labouring most anxiously to 
get rid of that objection which had been 
made against its system in the year 1777. 
His right hon. friend had told the House 
the story of a young man in 1777 who 
had been so ardent in the study of the 
abstract sciences that he had not had time 
to inform himself as to the religious doc- 
trines to which he was called upon to sub- 
scribe before he could take his degree. He 
admitted, that the system which had been 
pursued showed a really enormous defect ; 
but the University, from that time to the 
present had been constantly improving in 
its course of studies. It no longer required 
a subscription to that which no man had an 
opportunity to study. At the moment at 
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which he had the honour of addressing the 
House, all who were called upon to study 
any branch of knowledge had to share in 
the study of the doctrine of the Established 
Church, and to attend with regularity to 
its rites and ceremonies. Would the House 
wish the University to abandon this? Ifthey 
meant to do this, he could tell them, that 
those who had signed the present petition 
meant nothing of the sort. The petitioners 
were members of the Established Church ; 
and he could only express his regret that 
they had not told the House how they in- 
tended to conduct the education of the 
University, if their plans were pursued. 
Was the House prepared to abandon the 
religious instruction of the Universities, and 
make them the seats exclusively of profane 
learning? He, at least, would protest 
against such a doctrine as a Member of 
that House. He protested against it as a 
Representative of the University; he pro- 
tested against it as a member of society ; 
and, above all, he protested against it as 
a father, for never would he intrust a son, 
at a time of life peculiarly sensitive to im- 
pressions, to be educated at any institu- 
tion which did not accompany the scien- 
tific studies with instruction in the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of religion. In that 
University, where general principles of in- 
discriminate admission were adopted,—in 
that University where prevailed that indis- 
criminate system of education, without 
any reference to religious principles what- 
ever,—what, he asked, had been the con- 
sequences? In order to get over all diffi- 
culties, the students were made to reside, 
not in the University itself, but under their 
parental roof, where the deficiency could 
be supplied. It was not thus at the Uni- 
versity of which he had the honour to 
be a member. There the students were 
separated from their family connections ; 
they were separated from all who had pre- 
viously the charge of their religious educa- 
tion, and they were left, at the most cri- 
tical period of their lives, without parental 
instruction in any sound principles to 
guide them in the most critical period of 
their lives. Was not the University bound 
to supply this want, and to afford the re~ 
ligious instruction to the youth? Could 
it be supposed that the harmony of the 
University would be increased. Was it to 
be supposed that the consciences of men 
would be much relieved, by avoiding all 
religious instruction as the consequence of 
discarding all religious distinctions? Did 
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the House suppose that, if it admitted 
Dissenters into the University, and told 
them that they were to become a part of 
the governing body, but that they should 
attend the worship of a religion in which 
they did not believe, that this would in- 
crease the harmony of the general body ? 
If they were to tell the student, ‘‘ Of what- 
ever faith you may be, you must attend 
the worshipof areligion you do not believe; 
you must be instructed by men best caleu- 
lated to instruct you in the doctrines of 
the Church of England; you shall have 
the canons expounded, and the Scrip- 
tures explained according to the Church 
of England; the religion of this Church 
shall be explained, to you; you must not 
be absent from lectures ;”—was this, he 
asked, likely to benefit the conscientious 
scruples of men admitted indiscriminately to 
the University, or was it calculated to pro- 
mote harmony within its walls? His right 
hon. friend had referred to the case of Ire- 
land, and yet he was well aware of the 
disputes that had arisen in that country, 
as to whether the Roman Catholics could 
conscientiously attend with Protestants to 
hear the Gospel read according to the 
Douay version. Notwithstanding this, his 
right hon. friend proposed that all sects 
should read indiscriminately at the Uni- 
versity, but, he asked, how were they to 
read ? Were they to read according to 
the established version, and were they. not 
to have the instructions of a master 
to point out the fallacies of the Church of 
Rome, or of any other Church to which 
some of the parties might belong? Were 
members of different sects to have these 
errors exposed to them, with all the weight 
of age, over the young mind; with all the 
weight which Church of England men 
would have the power to enforce? When 
he was told, that the University was to 
adopt the system proposed in the petition, 
he was bound to confess, that he did not 
see his way clear; and he wanted to hear 
from some of the Gentlemen who were 
anxious to be admitted to the privi- 
leges of the University, and to form a 
part of the governing body of that great 
institution, while they did not profess its 
creed, how they proposed afterwards to 
carry on the discipline of the University 
without involving themselves in difficulties 
ten times greater than any which existed 
at present, and without creating dissen- 
sions, which, at the present moment, were 
unknown, Having stated the substance of 
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the principal difficulties which stood in the 
way, he wished to saya word with respect 
to the disadvantages under which Gentle- 
men might labour in the world in conse- 
quence of the tests or disqualifications 
which existed at the Universities. These 
disadvantages, he took it, related to the 
two professions of law and medicine. The 
Gentleman who had taken a degree at the 
University was entitled to the advantage 
of two years of time, if he entered into the 
profession of an attorney or barrister, or 
on becoming a licentiate of the College 
of Physicians. Other persons were not al- 
lowed these abbreviated terms, and, he 
believed, that this was the extent of the 
disqualification of which the Dissenters 
had to complain. He must be allowed to 
state, that these disqualifications resulted 
from the acts of the professional bodies, of 
the members of the Inns of Court and 
of the College of Physicians, and were 
totally distinct from, and independent of, 
the Universities. The profession of attor- 
neys was willing to give an additional ad- 
vantage to educated men, and had pro- 
nounced that two years less attention to 
professional studies would be required of 
all gentlemen who had studied at one of 
the Universities. The Benchers of the 
Inns of Court and the College of Physi- 
cians had done the same. The taking of 
a degree was the test of an advancement 
in education which these learned profes- 
sions required. If any difficulty existed 
on this score, it might be remedied by a 
mere announcement that a certain resi- 
dence at the University, with a testimony 
of studies, should be deemed a qualifica- 
tion by the two learned professions. If 
either of these bodies were to admit only 
so small a change in their respective regu- 
lations as to make a residence at the Uni- 
versity an evidence of qualification, in- 
stead of a degree, they might ransack the 
world, and not be able to find a single evil 
of which the Dissenters could complain in 
the Statutes of the Universities. Notwith- 
standing this, the House was called upon 
to change the system of those bodies—a 
system which could not be changed with- 
out overthrowing the whole education of 
the Established Church. If they looked 
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to the probable result, it would not benefit 
the Dissenters, but it would injure the 
Universities. The small minority which had 
signed the petition, complained too that a 
single member of the governing body had 
the power to negative any proposition ; 
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but, he would ask, if this were not the 
case, would not the governing body be 
perpetually agitated by religious disputes ? 
Would not Gentlemen bring forward Mo- 
tions for Graces, and perpetually disturb 
the University on the subject of shades of 
difference in religion. He would not advert 
to the time at which the University regula- 
tions with respect to the subscription to 
articles were adopted, for this he deemed 
altogether unnecessary. He supposed, that 
his right hon. friend had not urged this 
topic with any view to throw a doubt upon 
the legality of the proceedings of the Uni- 
versity ; for, if his right hon. friend doubted 
the legality, he knew of other and better 
means than those he had pursued to bring 
the question to issue. If, in the year 1834, 
they were to discover a certain flaw in an 
instrument, because, in 1613, the then 
King, going to Newmarket for amuse- 
ment, thought fit to send a missive to the 
University, this would establish a doctrine 
which would go far to invalidate the secu- 
rity and tenure of all property. He was sure 
that the right hon. Gentleman would not 
wish to give weight to the present petition 
from this circumstance. He knew no title 
to property or to privileges, orto any spe- 
cies of honour which might not be invalid- 
ated, and overthrown, if men were to go 
back two centuries and a-half, in order to 
scrutinize the forms, motives, or reasons 
which led to the adoption or the grant of 
the matter inquired into. He would not 
trespass upon that House with any discus- 
sion upon the constitution of that learned 
body of which he was proud to say he had 
the honour of being a member. It was 
exceedingly desirable, in his view, to pre- 
vent perpetual agitation in the University, 
and the veto of the Caput had that effect. 
If any man had good reason to complain 
of the Caput, it was the individual who 
was then addressing them. He would 
take upon himself to say, that many occa- 
sions had occurred on which the constitu- 
tion of that body had given to the public 
an impression that the University was ac- 
quiescent on particular public questions, 
when, but for the veto enjoyed by one mem- 
ber of the Caput, the members of the Uni- 
versity would have petitioned the House in 
favour of the views which he advocated. 
He had said nothing, he hoped, to inti- 
mate that the present petitioners had 
been actuated by any other motive than 
that of a desire to submit to Parliament 
the views they took of the question, In 
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giving to those who were opposed to him 
full credit for sincerity, he hoped the House 
would not give to the petition a greater 
weight than was its due. The numbers of 
those who had signed it, compared to the 
numbers who had not—of men no less 
eminent or sincere—would, he trusted, 
have its due weight with that House, and 
obtain for the petition only that credit 
which was due to a small, but respectable 
minority of the members of the University. 

Mr. Pryme said, that having been refer- 
red to by the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, he felt himself called 
upon to offer a few observations to the 
House upon the present occasion. In the 
first place, he begged to state, that religi- 
ous instruction was at the present period 
much more extended in the University of 
Cambridge than formerly, but it was con- 
fined to instruction of a general rather 
than a controversial character. To the 
course of examination on religious topics 
now pursued, no man, whatever might be 
his tenets, could object, for it was so ge- 
neral as almost to be interesting as matter 
of history. All matters of controversy 
were carefully abstained from under the 
present system ; which had been adopted 
about fifteen years ago. At that period a 
revision of the course took place, and 
several plans were submitted for adoption, 
and amongst others was a course in which 
Bishop Jewell’s Apology for the Church 
of England was included, but was consi- 
dered as being of too controversial a cha- 
racter; but after some years it was adopt- 
ed partially, the books which had a con- 
troversial tendency being struck out of the 
course of examination, He could not 
conceive that any Dissenter could object 
to go through an inquiry into points of 
faith, or to receive instruction in the Gos- 
pels from which he professed to take his 
doctrine; so that religious education would 
not necessarily be neglected by the change 
which the petitioners proposed. It could 
not be denied, that it was most unjust, 
after allowing the Dissenters to study and 
go through the usual course of instruction, 
to deny them the certificate which their 
attainments entitled them to. It was 
absurd to suppose that any change could 
be effected in the Constitution of the 
University by admitting Dissenters to 
places in the Senate. 

The Speaker intimated, that the approach 
of the hour at which, pursuant to the Re- 
solution of the House, he should leave the 
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Chair, made it necessary to adjourn the 
debate. 

The right hon. Gentleman left the 
Chair, and the debate stood adjourned. 


Deanery of Down. 


Deanery or Down.] Mr. Littleton 
brought up a Memorial from the reverend 
T. Plunkett to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. In moving, that it be laid upon 
the Table, he wished to submit a few 
observations to the House. He was quite 
sure that the House would bear in mind 
what had passed a few nights ago on the 
subject of the appointment of the reverend 
T. Plunkett to the deanery of Down, and 
would not think it unfair if he begged its 
indulgence for a short time. He was 
desirous of taking this course, solely be- 
cause remarks had been made on _ the 
conduct of his noble friend, Lord Plunkett, 
which no man would think ought to be 
passed over without an answer. He 
should not have delayed the explanation 
so long, had he not daily expected to 
receive the memorial, a copy of which he 
now presented, and the presentation of 
which seemed to afford the fittest and 
most becoming opportunity for making 
the desired explanation. His right hon, 
friend, in the Motion he had submitted 
the other night, did not in express terms 
speak of Lord Plunkett as having recom- 
mended his son to the deanery of Down, 
nor did he in express terms advert to the 
details of the Report to which the sig- 
| nature of Lord Pluukett was undoubtedly 
attached; but nobody who had heard him 
}could receive any other impression from 
| what he said than this—that Lord Plun- 
| kett, having been thoroughly apprised of 
' the alteration as to the deanery of Down, 
| recommended by the Report of the Com- 
| missioners, had, notwithstanding, recom- 
mended his son to the Government as a 
fit person to be appointed to that deanery. 
The right hon. Gentleman would not deny 
that such was the natural inference from 
his observations, There were two points 
in the case; first, the statement, or rather 
the implied statement, that Lord Plunkett 
had recommended his son to the deanery 
of Down. This was the first point; and 
as what took place in the House of Com- 
mous was almost immediately known 
through the ordinary channels elsewhere, 
it no sooner reached Lord Grey than he 
(Mr. Littleton) was informed by his Lord- 
ship that Lord Plunkett had made no 
application to him for the deanerythat 
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the appointment was the unsolicited and 
gratuitous act of Lord Grey and of the 
English Government. He had afterwards 
had an opportunity of perusing a letter 
from Lord Plunkett, which appeared to 
be written on the first intimation he had 
received of the intention to appoint his 
son, and that it came from Lord Grey, 
who stated his desire to confer the deanery 
upon the reverend T. Plunkett, to which 
he had been stimulated by his respect for 
his friend Lord Plunkett, and by the 
excellent character he had heard of his 
son. Lord Grey seemed to think it not 
too much, that the son of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland should be honoured with 
such an appointment. This statement 
would probably be sufficient to satisfy 
every hon. Member that Lord Plunkett 
had had nothing to do with the nomina- 
tion of his son to the deanery of Down. 
It might then not unnaturally be asked 
why Lord Plunkett, knowing the contents 
of the Report of the Commissioners had 
allowed his son to accept the deanery ? 
On that point, he (Mr. Littleton) begged 
to call the attention of the House to this 
brief statement. The Commission, con- 
sisting of six Bishops, the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, ex-officto, and two or three 
other persons, passed the Great Seal in 
the month of July. Early in December 
following, Lord Plunkett was appointed 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. The Com- 
missioners did not immediately set to 
work, and Lord Plunkett never attended 
any of the preliminary meetings; he had 
“very serious and onerous duties to dis- 
charge elsewhere ; while in Ireland his 
Court required his daily presence, and 
during a great part of the year he was in 
this country discharging his parliamentary 
duties. He had, therefore, never in a 
single instance attended any of the sittings 
of the Commissioners; he was totally and 
entirely unacquainted with their proceed- 
ings, further than that he knew they were 
acting in complete accordance with the 
principle which led to their appointment 
by his Majesty. Of the evidence taken 
by them, and of the results to which that 
evidence had led, he knew nothing. It 
might not unnaturally be asked, why Lord 
Plunkett signed the Report of the Com- 
missioners? He had been very averse 
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from signing it; but on its being earnestly 
represented to him that his refusal to 
append his name would, considering the 
situation he held, throw suspicion on the 
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character of the whole proceeding, and 
lessen the weight of the recommendation 
in the Report, and understanding also 
distinctly from the Commissioners that he 
should not be pledged to more than the 
general principle, being ignorant of the 
details, he did consent to sign it. Whe- 
ther in so doing Lord Plunkett acted 
wisely or not, was not the question he 
(Mr. Littleton) had now toargue. It was 
simply necessary for him, in presenting 
Lord Plunkett’s case, to state that from 
the first he had made no application for 
the nomination of his son—that it came 
upon him as a matter of great surprise— 
and that, at the time he permitted him to 
accept it, he was uninformed of the re- 
commendation of the Commissioners, 
respecting the disappropriation of the tithes 
of the deanery of Down. Lord Plunkett 
was not apprised that any difficulty had 
occurred in the appointment of his son 
until the Midsummer following, when the 
then Chief Secretary (Mr. Stanley) in- 
formed him of the embarrassment of the 
Government, and of the impossibility of 
making an unconditional appointment in 
the face of a Report recommending the 
disappropriation of the greater part of the 
revenues of the deanery of Down. Upon 
this, what did Lord Plunkett do? He 
instantly, and without a moment's hesita- 
tion, while he expressed his surprise that he 
was unacquainted with the fact, admitted 
it was necessary that his son should con- 
sent that Government and Parliament 
should be at liberty to treat the deanery 
as vacant, and he did consent that a clause 
should be inserted in the Bill then in con- 
templation to enable the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and the Privy Council so to treat 
it. What, then, were the simple facts? 
Lord Plunkett knew nothing of the ap- 
pointment of his son— he was unfortunately 
ignorant of the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners, and the recommendation of 
their Report; but the moment he was 
informed of the real state of the case, he 
consented that the deanery should be 
considered vacant, and a clause was in- 
troduced into an Act of Parliament ac- 
cordingly. But it would be seen that 
some delay had taken place—two years 
had been allowed to elapse, during which 
nothing was done. It was material for 
the House to ascertain whether there was 
no cause for this delay. First, an Act of 
Parliament was necessary, and this of it- 
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self would require some time; but this 
was not all; for the Commissioners them- 
selves, on the 15th page of their Report, 
stated that more local information was 
requisite before any final decision could 
be had. It was very important that he 
should read this passage to the House for 
its information, since it would fully justify 
the Privy Council in looking further into 
the subject, with a view to the conclusive 
settlement of the question. ‘‘ At the same 
time the Commissioners begged to state to 
his Majesty that though they had not been 
sparing of their time and labour in collect- 
ing and arranging information, &c. still, 
supposing his Majesty to grant his ap- 
proval to the principle, the want of minute 
local information in some particular places 
as to the value, &c. of several of the 
smaller parishes may afford reasons for 
not applying the principle. They, there- 
fore, requested that more local information 
might be obtained before a final determi- 
nation was formed.” The result was, that 
what the Commissioners had recommend- 
ed, as far as the principle was concerned, 
was found, for a time at least impractic- 
able. He would take the liberty of read- 
ing to the House a letter from the reverend 
Dr. Ratcliffe, one of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and a Member of the 
Privy Council, which he addressed to the 
Lord Chancellor. It ran thus :— 


March 19th, 1834: 

My dear Lord—I perfectly recollect that 
you for some time, at the last meeting of the 
Board of Ecclesiastical Inquiry, refused to 
sign the draft, but were persuaded by the 
Committee present to sign the draft of the 
Report, on their suggesting that by so doing 
you were not committed to the details of the 
schedules, but only to the body and principles 
of the report, your disapprobation whereof 
would be implied by your refusal. You were 
not, as I can recollect, present at framing any 
of the schedules respecting the Deanery of 
Down, and, I think, { may with certainty say 
that you were not. . 


To pursue still further the reasons for 
delay. He would observe that the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners sat for the first 
time on the 22nd of September, under the 
Church Temporalities Act, and were 
necessarily employed for a considerable 
time in the appointment of officers and 
other preliminary business, and it was not 
till now that they found themselves in a 
situation to call for Returns. He, for one, on 
his own responsibility, had taken measures 
to expedite this inquiry, and a Board of 
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Privy Council had, in consequence, been 
summoned for the earliest possible day— 
the 18th of next month—for this purpose. 
He would now proceed to read two ex- 
tracts from a letter written by Lord 
Plunkett ;-- 


Now first I shall think it right to state that 
I have bounded my tour to the Deanery of 
Down—that previous to the month of Sep- 
tember, 1831, there was no vacancy of the 
Deanery expected—that in consequence of the 
death of the late Kishop of Derry, and the 
promotion of Bishop Ponsonby to that see, 
the Bishoprick of Kildare became vacant. 
That the opinion of Lord Grey, and of the 
other members of the Government, was, that 
the see of Kildare should be filled by Mr. 
Knox, the then Dean of Down, and that 
Doctor Grey, without any application on my 
part, was so good as to send to me, and to 
state his wish to appoint my son to the 
Deanery of Down. | felt the kindness of the 
offer, and accepted it gratefully. The Deanery 
was stated by Mr. Knox to be of the annual 
value of 2,000/. and upwards, and the living 
of Dromore, which my son resigned, was of 
the value of 1,200/. Neither then, nor at any 
time until long after my son was in possession 
of the Deanery, [ think in July 1832, did I 
hear a hint that there was any objection to the 
filling up the vacancy absolutely and uncon- 
ditionally. Complaints had been made by the 
House of Commons and Lords, as to the 
undue exercise of patronage towards my 
family, and great numbers of gross falsehoods 
were asserted. Amongst others, that my son 
had continued to hold the living of Dromore 
along with the Deanery, but not a surmise 
that there was any objection to the appoint- 
ment being made without condition. 

* * * * * 

At this time the duties of Chancellor of, 
Ireland had devolved on me. I had been 
arduously engaged in clearing off heavy 
arrears, and discharging the duties of my 
office ; and I had, in addition, full occupation 
to my mind from my Parliamentary duties, 
which [ could not put aside. Under all these 
circumstances, I hope I do not draw too 
largely on the confidence of any fair mind, 
when I declare, on my honour as a gentleman, 
that when the Deanery of Down was offered 
to me for my son, by Lord Grey, I had not 
the most distant recollection, nor do I believe 
I ever had the slightest knowledge, of any 
arrangement having been proposed by the 
Commissioners in respect to it. I now come 
to what took place in July, 1832, when the 
objection was started. Mr. Stanley sent for 
me. He showed me the Report of the Com- 
missioners, and stated the embarrassment in 
which he felt the Government placed by the 
unconditional appointment. He will inform 
you that I instantly declared my acquiescence, 
and that, on the part of my son, I authorized 
him to state to the House that the Deanery 
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should be liable to be dealt with in the same 
way as if it were actually vacant. He did 
declare so, and this declaration was received 
as perfectly satisfactory. 

If any censure could arise out of the 
transaction, of course the other members 
of the Government must bear their share 
of it. He must declare, after the closest 
attention to the explanation of the noble 
Lord, that he did not believe any one 
could imagine that he had either applied 
for the appointment for his son, or that he 
was acquainted with the details of the 
Report, which he was led to sign by the 
representations made to him. But if there 
were hon. Members who took a different 
view of the subject, he trusted they would 
abstain from the expressions till they had 
perused that evidence, which would now 
very shortly be laid before them. 

Mr. Cobbett would, under this injunc- 
tion, say nothing further, than that to his 
mind the matter was a great deal worse 
after the explanation of the right hon. 
Gentleman, than it was before. 

Mr. Goulburn said, if he wished to urge 
the House to anything like animadversion, 
he could not have taken a better course 
than by entering into the statement which 
had just been made by the right hon, 
Secretary. The noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, had been called on to 
advise the Crown on various matters con- 
nected with the Church of Ireland, and 
being so called, he actually signed a 
report without being aware of its contents. 
The noble Lord was called on to guide the 
Crown—to point out the right path for 
future conduct: he signed a report, how- 
ever, allowed that report to come before 
the House of Commons, backed by the 
full weight of his authority—of his, the 
Lord Chancellor’s high sanction and 
recommendation, and then he sent the 
right hon. Secretary down to tell the 
House that of the contents of such report, 
he, the Lord Chancellor, knew nothing 
whatever. [Mr. Littleton: I did not say 
“Knows nothing.”] ‘ But you said the 
noble Lord had not read the report which 
he signed, which is pretty nearly the same 
thing.” His (Mr. Goulburn’s) object was 
to see these livings separated; but he 
should now only say, that he reserved to 
himself the power, when an arrangement 
should have been entered into, to enter 
fully into the merits of the question, being 
contented to leave it for the present, as 
far at least as.Lord Plunkett was con. 
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cerned, to the explanations of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Major Beauclerk said, that the church 
of one of these six parishes happened to 
be upon some property of his, and had 
been built by his grandfather. The 
cletgyman who had been appointed to 
this parish, had been most cruelly treated 
under this commission. His salary was 
1002. a-year, and in consequence of the 
representation made by them he had left 
the parish and gone to one with a salary 
of 80/. a-year, of which 80/. he had to pay 
40/. towards the expenses of valuation 
under the Tithe Act. Now he was in- 
formed, that the recommendation of the 
Commissioners was not to be followed. 
Another powerful interest had stepped in 
and prevented his just expectations from 
being realized. He had been led to expect 
that his living would be 200/. a-year, as 
in other parishes, instead of which he was 
likely to starve. 

Mr. Littleton said, that from some in- 
quiries which he had made, he was inclined 
to think that the situation of the individual 
alluded to was not so bad as he had repre- 
sented it to be. At the same time the 
conduct which the hon. Gentleman com- 
plained of, was warranted by the Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Robinson thought the explanation 
of the right hon. Géntleman, as to the 
conduct of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
not at all satisfactory. Of what worth 
was any public document which derived 
its chief value from the name of an emi- 
nent individual, if a friend of that indivi- 
dual could afterwards come down to the 
House and say that at the timé he signed 
the document he was utterly ignorant of 
its contents? He would net attribute any 
thing like incorrectness to the statement 
contained in the letter of the noble Lord, 
but he either knew the contents of the 
report, or he did not. If he did know 
the contents of the report, his son should 
not have accepted of the appointment ; 
and if he did not know anything of its 
contents, his signature to it was highly 
improper. This was a dilemma from 
which the noble Lord could not escape— 
and he thought the noble Lord’s statement 
very unsatisfactory, although it placed bim 
in somewhat a different light as to the first 
acceptance of the appointment, 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that it was 
no unfrequent thing for mdividuals to 
attach their names to reports which laid 
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down the law, and the principles upon 
which the Commissioners acted, without 
pledging themselves to the details, which 
depended, as in this case, upon local in- 
formation as to each separate union. Thus 
his noble friend had signed this report, 
without thereby rendering himself respons- 
ible for that which altogether depended 
upon local information. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that however sus- 
picious the conduct of the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland might have appeared on a 
former occasion as to this appointment, 
that suspicion was now removed, and he 
was glad that the saddle was placed on 
the right horse. It was not very credit- 
able to the Irish Church that this appoint- 
ment should have been given to the son 
of the Chancellor, merely because he was 
such, and without any reference to his 
qualifications for the office. Since Dean 
Plunkett had held the office, he was in 
the receipt of 1,400/. a-year, which, if 
the recommendation of the Commissioners 
had been adopted, would have been 
appropriated to other unions. Nothing 
could be more improper than the conduct 
which had been pursued upon this occa- 
sion. Was the high office of an individual 
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to be made the means of sheltering his | 
friends from the consequences of an act 
which might consign a young man inno- | 
cent in the transaction, and ignorant as to 
the consequences, to possible ruin. 

The Memorial to le on the ‘Table and 
be printed. 
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without any fresh estimates being made 
to their defences. He thought that 
the sum of 10,0002. for improving the 
fortress of Kingston, in Canada—8,0002. 
for strengthening the harbour of the 
Mauritius—and 10,000J. for that of Hali- 
fax, in Nova Scotia, might be deducted 
from the amount of these estimates; and 
he should move that the sum of 174340, 
be inserted instead of 29,7432. 

Mr. Hutt seconded the Motion. After 
the repeated complaints he had heard, of 
many small taxes, which were only 
defended on the score of necessity, he 
felt it his duty whenever, the reduction of 
any sum was proposed, which could be 
spared, to support that proposition. Here 
was a large sum wasted, the people 
wanted relief, and therefore, he would 
second the Motion. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley would state, that 
so far back as 1828 he proposed an 
Amendment which had for its object the 
saving of the public money. 30,000/. was 
then demanded for works in the line of 
fortification, and it was conceded that no 
works should be undertaken without the 
express sanction of Parliament. The 
works of Halifax and Kingston were ac- 
cordingly permitted to proceed, and the 
hon. member for Taunton, than whom there 
could be no one more desirous to husband 
the resources of the country and protect 
it from anything bordering on unprofita- 
ble expenditure, gave his full approval to 


| the grant. Parliament then had sanctioned 


' the works; it had had the full amount of 


Orpnance Estimatrs —CoLontran 
Fortirication.] Colonel  Maberly | 
brought up the report of the Ordnance 
Estimates. On the question that 29,7434. 
be granted for Ordnance Expenses in the | 
Colonies, 

Major Beauclerk said that, after the | 
House had heard the admissions of the | 
right hon. Baronet, the member for ‘l'am- 
worth, and other hon. Members from | 
different parts of the country, that the 
agricultural body throughout the king- 
dom was suffering severely from distress 
and depreciation in the price of produce, 
he thought it was not too much to ask 
his Majesty’s Government to pause before 
they sanctioned a vote for adding to a 
sum of 200,000/. already expended on 
these objects, another to the extent of 
29,000/. for making forts in Canada, 
and in the Island of Mauritius, which he | 
thought were strong enough already, | 





the outlay laid before it; it had declared 
the expense should be met by annual in- 


_stalments; 50,000/. had been already ex- 


pended ; the entire cost would not be much 
more than 80,000/.; and was that, he 


| would ask, the period for them to pause ? 


Would such be pursuing the most eco- 
nomical course? The works going on at 
Halifax were necessary for the defence 
of the harbour, were essential for the pro- 
tection of the shipping, and called for by 
the wish to respect the great and rising 
importance of its commerce. They would 
be finished in 1837, if no interruption 
similar to that then proposed was per- 
initted to take place. 300,000/. had been 
employed, and would be wasted, if the works 
which hon. Members were desirous to stop 
werenotcompleted. Theeconomy proposed 
was bad economy; it was an economy 
that had not reason to plead for its justi- 
fication, and certainly not usefulness for 
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its end. With respect to Kingston, the 
works there were of the utmost moment 
for the protection of the Rideau Canal, 
as the town was accessible to attack on 
that side. Next to Quebec, the station 
was the most important of all our posses- 
sions in North America. The possession 
of the Mauritius gave England an influ- 
ence and a protection for its commerce in 
the eastern part of the globe, the advan- 
tages of which it was unnecessary for him 
at the moment to dilate on. The losses 
during the war, in consequence of our 
being without dueaccommodation for ship- 
ping, in the eastern seas, were immense ; 
the works then in progress were required, 
if the reports of the most able and scienti- 
fic officers were to be relied upon, they were 
going forward rapidly and most success- 
fully; and he would again say it would 
be the worst species of economy to inter- 
rupt them. In fine, the House was not 
called upon to vote away money for the 
undertaking of new works, but for the 
completion of those already commenced 
under the authority and express directions 
of Parliament. 

Mr. Sinclair approved of continuing 
the works after they were begun but he 
was anxious to learn the whole expense 
to which the country would be further 

ut. 

Mr. Stanley: With the exception of 
Halifax, the sums required would not be 
greater than those originally sought for 
and even in respect to the capital of Nova 
Scotia, they would not be found to have 
much increased. 

Mr. Cobbett: The money then called 
for to be voted away was not for the pur- 
pose of being spent in fortifying the 
harbour of Halifax, but for an outlay on 
the citadel of thattown. To besure, thirty- 
four years ago that fortress was thought 
to be as perfect as it could be well made. 
He had seen it. The Duke of Kent and 
his two aides-de-camp were constant in 
inspecting it, and had been incessant in 
their attendance during the progress of its 
improvements. They saw it rise to com- 
pletion with evident satisfaction, but at a 
most enormous charge to the country. 
It had, indeed, been called the Duke of 
Kent’s folly. Half a million of money 
had been expended on a little island in 
the harbour of Halifax. [Colonel Ma- 
berly: No, no.] Well, a peninsula; 


that did not much alter the case; and 
124,000/. was now asked for to lay 
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out on Nova Scotia. Nova Scotia! 
What was Nova Scotia? A bundle of 
rocks, worth nothing. If the whole pro- 
vince was put up by auction, he question- 
ed whether it would bring 100,000/. in 
any, even the most speculative market. 
What did they want with fortifications ? 
and while it was under the direction of 
the right hon. Baronet opposite, they had 
nothing to fear. The fleet would be a 
bridle on America and the West Indies, 
and not the paltry citadels and fortifica- 
tions. Could Halifax be attacked when 
this triumphant fleet was cruizing in its 
roads? No, it could not; and without, 
such a fleet Halifax would be but of little 
benefit to England. But Gentlemen 
thought otherwise from reading books, 
who had never been there, and who knew 
nothing of war except on paper. Eng- 
land had been called a great country, 
and truly so, for great indeed she must 
have been to have borne the enormous 
sums thus yearly dragged from her; but 
let it ever be remembered, taken from her 
when numbers of her people were in a 
state of deep and deplorable misery. 
Colonel Maberly said, the situation of 
his Majesty’s Ministers stood thus:— 
When they came into office, they found 
such and such works proceeding, and pro- 
ceeding, too, under the sanction of the 
House. Considerable sums of money had 
been disbursed; and the question which 
they solemnly put to themselves was, 
were these sums to be thrown away? 
They considered they ought not; and 
that the works which had been commenced 
ought to be completed. The hon. mem- 
ber for Oldham was of a different opinion, 
and would have Parliament rescind its 
former Resolutions. Halifax had under- 
gone many changes since the period when 
that hon. Member visited it. He had 
been there, but at a more recent period, 
than the hon. Member and was surprised 
at the hon Member’s remarks. The hon. 
Member was ignorant of the great and 
fertile sources of wealth possessed by 
this Colony. The soil was rich, and the 
most valuable mines abounded in the pro- 
vince. The harbour was a very good one, 
and the citadel very necessary for its 
protection on the land side. The hon. 
and gallant Member next proceeded to ad- 
vert to Kingston; and with respect to the 
Mautitius, from the Ordnance surveys, it 
was clearly ascertained that if the citadel 
were finished, the garrison might be de- 
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creased, which would be a great saving 
of the public expenditure. 

Mr. George F'. Young said, unless the 
works were unnecessary, the House would 
completely stultify itself by voting con- 
trary to its former Resolutions. 

Mr. Tennyson should detain the House 
only a few moments in stating the reasons 
for his present vote. The citadel of Hali- 
fax had already cost 84,000/.; and he 
agreed with the right hon. the Colonial 
Secretary, that it would be the worst 
economy to lose that sum, by not follow- 
ing up the original grant. When he had 
held the office which the hon. and gallant 
Member then filled, he had given much 
of his attention to the subject, and was 
convinced,—always having borne in mind 
that a collision with the United States of 
America was possible—that if they were 
anxious to retain their provinces, they 
should put them in the best possible state 
of defence. In that view he was borne 
out by the concurrent opinion of the 
most experienced officers in the service. 
Having said thismuch, he should, before he 
sat down, put it to the consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Colonial Secre- 
tary, whether some plan ought not to be 
adopted, by which the Colonies would be 
made to maintain themselves? When 
he (Mr. Tennyson) had the honour of 
filling an official situation, some of the 
Colonies were anxious to contribute ; but, 
with the exception of the Mauritius, 
which alone gave 5,000/. a-year, no other 
of our possessions furnished a contingent 
towards the general charge. It was full 
time something should be done. 

Lord John Russell said, that in the 
year 1828, during the Administration of 
the Duke of Wellington, 2,000,000/. were 
demanded to be expended in the fortifi- 
cations of Canada. Those with whom 
he then acted successfully opposed voting 
away so largeasum. A new Committee 
was appointed ; and it was intimated, 
that if those who opposed the former pro- 
position would consent to the then works 
going on, the vote for the 2,000,000/. 
would not be pressed. Fifty thousand 
pounds had been already laid out on 
Kingston, and it was then proposed that to 
that sum 10,0002. should be added for 
the next three years, which, it was con- 
sidered, would be sufficient. 

The House divided on Major Beau- 
clerk’s motion. Ayes 22; Noes 76: 
Majority 54. 

VGL, XXII, {Shi} 
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The Report was agreed to. 
List of the Ayers. 


ENGLAND. Potter, Rd. 
Aglionby, H. A. Scholefield, J. 
Attwood, Thomas Trelawney, Sit W. S. 
Cobbett, Wm. Wason, Rigby 
Evans, Colonel IRELAND. 
Ewart, Wm. O’Connell, D. 
Faithful, George Roche, Wm. 
Fielden, John Ruthven, E. S. 
Humphrey, John Vigors, N. A. 
Hutt, Wm. Walker, C. A. 
Kennedy, Jas. TELLERS. 
Morrison, J. Beauclerk, Major 
Pease, J. Buller, Charles 
Philips, Mark 


Brisery at Exections Brii.] On 
the Motion of Lord John Russell, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee 
on the Bribery at Elections Bill. 

On the second Clause being read, 

Mr. Wynn strongly objected to that 
part of the Bill which proposed that the 
decision of the Committee should be final. 
He thought it would be the bounden duty 
of the House to read the evidence given 
before the Committee before confirming 
its decision. Besides, the words final and 
conclusive, precluded the jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords which could hardly 
be intended. 

Lord John Russell said, the great ob- 
ject was, to obtain such a tribunal as might 
give a final Report, upon oath, such as the 
House of Commons might receive and ap- 
prove of, and such as might prevent the 
House of Lords from feeling it necessary, 
if the evidence were taken on oath, to oc- 
casion additional trouble and expense, by 
seeking for further evidence. 

Mr. Wynn thought the principle a good 


| one. The details, however, in his opinion, 


required much consideration, and he must 
object to the words “ final and conclusive.” 

Mr. Hardy wished that the functions of 
a Committee which was to try the va- 
lidity of the return of Members, and the 
functions of a Committee to try the general 
question of bribery and corruption, should 
be separate. He thought it would be 
well to have two Committees, and to have 
them differently constituted. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he altogether ap- 


‘proved of the arrangement by which the 


reduction of the list of names should be 
left to the Speaker. If put in practice, 
he was quite sure it would prove satisfac- 
tory to all parties. 
Mr. Halcombe suggested—Ist, that the 
Xx 
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House should agree upon the definition of 
what bribery and corruption was, otherwise 
they might have various and conflicting 
decisions on the subject from different 
Committees; 2ndly, that when any petition 
complaining of bribery or undue election, 
should be presented, it should in the first 
instance be referred to a preliminary Com- 
mittee, who should examine and report 
whether there was a prima facie case to 
go upon; and 3rdly that when such primd 
facie case was reported, the matter should 
be sent for inquiry, not to a Committee of 
that House, but to a commission consist- 
ing of three barristers, with a judge of the 
land at their head. If something of this 
kind were not done, the House could 
never get through election matters so as 
to attend to the other business of the 
country. 

Mr. Roe objected to the clause which 
referred the examination of any petition 
complaining of bribery and corruption to 
a Committee already sitting to try the 
merits of a petition against a return. 
This clause was inconsistent with another 
clause in the Bill; for by the one clause 
any Member for a borough against which 
a petition was presented might sit on a 
Committee to try the qualification of a 
Member on his due return, and eleven 
such borough Members might compose 
one Committee; but another clause said, 
that no member for a borough against 


which a petition complaining of general} 


bribery and corruption was presented, 
could sit as Member of a Committee to 
try the question of bribery as to any other 
borough. Now, by the clause (the second) 


before the Committee, a petition com-| 


plaining of general bribery and corruption 
in a borough might be referred at any 
time to a Committee sitting to try the 
qualification or due return of a Member, 
and the same Committee was to report on 
both; but, by the 10th clause, the au- 
thority of the whole eleven borough Mem- 
bers would be at an end, as by that clause, 
being Members of boroughs petitioned 
against for bribery and corruption, they 
could not decide on a question of bribery 
in any other case. 

Mr. Hardy thought, that the offence of 
bribery ought to be tried before a regular 
tribunal in the same way as any other 
crime, whether felony or misdemeanour. 
In a case formerly brought before that 
House of an hon. and gallant Member 
who had been convicted by a Court 
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Martial of having improperly withheld 
some supplies from the regiment to which 
he belonged, the House took the result of 
that judicial proceeding as sufficient, and 
proceeded accordingly, without going 
through the evidence de novo. At least 
the House did not think it necessary to 
examine the witnesses. They acted on 
the facts already established, and expelled 
him. So, in case of bribery, it would be 
much better for the House to found its 
decision on some facts proved before a 
competent tribunal. But if it were to act 
on complaints of general bribery—and by 
the way it was no easy matter to bring 
bribery, though generally practised, home 
to particular cases—then they would have 
to go through a most tedious and expens- 
ive, and often unsuccessful, process of 
overhauling the whole inquiry, and sifting 
the alleged charge all through. The 
House should enact that, if a certain 
number of electors were convicted of 
bribery before a Judge and Jury, then 
they would act on that conviction. That 
course would save much _ investigation, 
time, and expense. If a Member of that 
House were charged with felony, the House 
would not appoint a Committee to try him, 
but would leave the investigation to a 
Court of Law, and then act on the evi- 
dence adduced before that Court, and ex- 
pel him. Such would be the proper 
course for the House to pursue in a case 
of bribery, which was a very heinous 
offence. 

Lord John Russell said, that the Courts 
of Law were at present open to receive 
charges of bribery, and men might be, as 
they sometime:s were, convicted of that 
offence. Indeed 800 electors of one bo- 
rough might be convicted. But he thought 
it would be hopeless, all things considered, 
to bring home such evidence as would en- 
sure the disfranchisement of a corrupt bo- 
rough if they went to a Court of Law. 

Clause agreed to, as were the clauses 
to the 8th. On the 9th clause being read, 

Mr. Pryme moved the omission of the 
words “‘afier thirty-three Members shall 
have been chosen by lot, according to the 
provision of the said Act, 9 Geo. 4th., ¢, 
22, they shall, in lieu of being reduced to 
eleven in the manner directed by the Act, 
be reduced to eleven by the Speaker.” 
He thought it would be imposing an in- 
vidious duty on the Speaker to authorise 
him to reduce the number of Members ; 
and it was desirable that he should be in- 
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vested with no power that would be likely | 
to excite odium or jealousy. It would be | 
much better that the number should be | 
reduced, as in the case of a Jury, by the | 
parties striking off each a given number. | 

Mr. Wynn was of opinion that it would | 
be far better that the Speaker should, out | 
of the 658 Members of the House, select | 
the original thirty-three, as he must be | 
supposed the best judge of their fitness, | 
and that, out of those, the eleven should | 
be taken by lot. 

Lord John Russell had considered the 
clause, and he saw an objection not 
to leave the Speaker the power of naming 
those who would constitute the Committee, 
though he would admit, that it was not 
desirable to give him an invidious power. 
If he chose the thirty-three, then, when 
they came to the eleven chosen by lot, it 
might be found that the inquiry would be 
conducted by inexperienced and inefficient 
Members, On a question such as that of | 
investigating corruption, where public 
justice and the public interest were con- 
cerned, it was desirable to have men whose | 
decision, from a knowledge of the law and 
the practice of Parliament, would inspire 
the House and the country with confidence. | 
It was better to have the thirty-three taken | 
by lot; and let the Speaker select 
eleven. 

Mr. Wynn was surprised at hearing the | 
remark of the noble Lord. He could not | 
believe, that in a Reformed Parliament, 
which the noble Lord had said was to | 
contain so much intelligence, experience, 
integrity and talent, that the Speaker would 
find any difficulty in selecting thirty-three 
efficient Members for Judges from whom 
there could be any risk of drawing eleven 
bad ones. He was of opinion, that if the 
thirty-three were left to chance, the Speaker 
could not, perhaps, select eleven who were | 
not sufficiently acquainted with the law. 

Lord John Russell doubted whether it 
would be competent to the Speaker to 
select thirty three. Many would wish to | 
avoid the appointment, and make interest | 
to be excused. He thought it an invidi- 
ous power to give him the appointment of | 
the thirty-three. 

Mr, Tennyson said, it was very neces- | 
sary to shield the honour of the Speaker 
from imputation. He thought, however, 
the proposal of the right hon. Member | 
(Mr. Wynn) the least objectionable. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment; Ayes 34; Noes 43—Majority 9. | 
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On the question, that the clause be 
agreed to, 

Mr. Aglionby moved, to leave out that 
part of the clause which provided for the 
appointment of nominees. He disapproved 
of Members being converted into ad- 
voeates. 

Lord John Russell said, the nominees 
would not have the right of voting; but 
he thought a Committee would be bene- 
fited by having two Members present fa- 
miliar with the case. 

Mr. Wynn thought the plan of the 
noble Lord would place Members named 
as nominees in a most difficult and unfit 
situation, In his opinion, no Member of 
that House ought to be named a party to 
an inquiry under the express or implied 
understanding, that he would contend for 
a particular side. 

Mr. Spring Rice admitted, that the 
clause, as it stood, contained somewhat of 
an anomaly; but, at the same time, con- 
tended, that the alteration suggested by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Aglionby) would, 
if introduced, weaken its general effect. 


The object, in proposing the appointment 


of nominees was, to have the case brought 
fairly before the Committee. 

Mr. Wynn instanced a case, in which 
Mr. Fox and another hon. Member, hav- 


| ing been appointed nominees, were, with 


the single exception of the Chairman, the 
only persons who voted in opposition to 
the decision finally come to. 

Mfr. Mark Philips was unfavourable to 
the appointment of Bribery Committees, 
and thought it would be much better to 
leave the inquiry to the ordinary tribunals 
of justice. He likewise objected to the 


_ appointment of nominees, as being likely 


to place Members in an extremely invi- 
dious position. He had himself been ap- 
pointed a nominee in the case of the 
Liverpool inquiry, last Session; and, from 
experience, was able to assure the House, 
that they were altogether unnecessary, and 
might, with perfect safety, be abolished. 
Mr. Wason said, that the Liverpool! in- 


quiry would have been gone through in 


half the time, and with half the expense, , 
had it not been for the nominees. He, 
therefore, quite concurred in the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 


| ment: Aves 19: Noes 35—Majority 16. 


Clause agreed to. The House resumed, 
Committee to sit again. 
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List of the AvxEs. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Philips, M. 
Romilly, J. 
Sinclair, G. 
Torrens, Col. 
Walter, J. 


Attwood, T. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Briggs, R. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, Lord Ernest 
Chetwynd, Capt. 


Evans, W. Wason, R. 
Ewart, W. Wynn, Rt. Hon. W. 
Gaskell, J. M. ——s 


Halcombe, J. 


Hardy, J. Aglionby, H. A. 
List of the Nors. 


Baines, E. Plum, tre, J. P. 


Bish, T. Pryme, G. 
Brocklehurst, J. Rolfe, R. 

Browne, D. Ross, C. 

Buller, C. Russell, Rt.Hn.LordJ. 
Burrell, Sir C. Smith, R. V. 


Elliott, Hon. Capt. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Gordon, R. 
Hawes, B. 

Inglis, Sir R. 
Jeffrey, Rt. Hon. F. 
Macleod, R. 
Martin, J. 
Murray, J. A. 
O'Reilly, W. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Peter, W. 


Stanley, Hon. H. T. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Tennyson, Rt. Hn. C. 
Tower, C. T. 

Tracy, C. H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Walker, C. A. 


TELLER. 
Rice, Rt. Hn. T.S. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 25, 1834. 


MINuTES.] Bills. Read a third time:—Indemnity; Con- 
solidated Fund; Pensions Duties.—Read a first time :— 
Burning Lands (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By the Archbishop of York, from the 
Clergy of the Deanery of Craven, for Protection to the Es- 
tablished Church; and from three Places, for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Earl Grey, from the Pro- 
prietors of Bishop-held-land, in Pickering Lythe, for an Al- 
teration of the System followed concerning such Property. 
—By the Duke of RicHMonp, from York, for Relief to 
the Agricultural Interest.—By the Earl of RapNor, from 
Kingston-Magna-cum-Ryland, for the Abolition of Tithes ; 
and from Belfast, for the same in Ireland ; also from Cupar, 
for a Bill disqualifying Church Functionaries from taking 
Part in the Legislative functions of that House.—By the 
Earl of RosEeBery, from the Hand-Loom Weavers of 
Crieff and Muthill, for a Board of Trade, and for Relief. 
—By the same, from Keiss, and by Lord MELBOURNE, 
from Week, for Abolishing the present System of Church 
Patronage in Scotland.—By the Duke of RicHMonp, the 
Marquess of LANSDOWN#, the Earl of RApNor, and 
Lords DacrE, DuNnpDAsS, and HoLianp, from a Number 
of Dissenting Congregations, for Relief to the Dissenters. 
—By Sir WiLtrAM INGILBY, from Tarfield, against Tithes. 
—By Admiral Apam, from Kincardine, against the present 
System of Church Patronage in Scotland. 


eer sees rcce— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 25, 1834. 


MinvTEs.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Hutt, from 
Kingston-upon-Hull; and by Sir GzorGe STAUNTON, 
from Hawkhurst, against the Employment of Children 
in Cleaning Chimneys—By Lord AnTHUR LENNOX, 
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from Chichester, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 
—By Mr. A. Jounston, from Dunse, &c., for an Alteration 
in the present System of Lay Patronage in Scotland. 
—By Mr. PLumptre, from Canterbury, &c., for Relief 
to the Agricultural Interest.—By Colonel Evans, from 
two Parishes in Westminster, for the Repeal of the 
Assessed Taxes,—By Mr. O’ConNELL, from Dublin, &c., 
for the Repeal of the Union.—By Admiral Apam, from 
Kincardine, against the present System of the Church 
Patronage in Scotland.—By Mr. W. Evans, from Leices- 
ter, for the Establishment of Local Courts to Recover 
more easily Small Debts.x—By Lord CHARLES FITzROY, 
Sir JAMES GRAHAM, Sir JOHN SEBRIGHT, and Messrs. 
BLACKSTONE, SANFORD, SINCLAIR, W. Evans, TOwWN- 
LEY, WALTER, DAvENPorT, J. ROMILLY, T. ATTWOOD, 
C. RussELL, WILKS, Morrison, ETTWALL, CAYLEY, 
and Sir WILLIAM INGILBy, from a Number of Dissenting 
Congregations,—for Relief to the Dissenters.x—By Mr. 
Kemeys Tynte, Mr. SANForD, and an Hon. MEMBER, 
from several Places,—for Relief to the Agricultural 
Interest.—By Mr. LitrLeton, from Dudley, for a Scien- 
tific Board to Examine all Lamps offered as Safety Lamps, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE MippLEsEx Ma- 
GISTRATES. |] Sir Samuel Whalley begged 
to call the attention of the House toa 
Petition from the vestry of St. Pancras, 
remonstrating against giving a large salary 
to the holder of what had been hitherto an 
honorary office. The county-rates of Mid- 
dlesex had, in the course of the last few 
years increased from 35,000I. to 75,000/. 
The county was also burthened with a debt 
of a quarter of a million ; and, therefore, 
seeing the large increase of the county-rates, 
the Petitioners had the very laudable de- 
sire to economise the expenditure of that 
fund, and they were opposed to so large a 
salary. The Bill had been approved of by 
a majority of six Magistrates, only seven- 
teen having voted for it, and eleven against 
it. Six Magistrates, from motives of deli- 
cacy towards the hon. and learned Chair- 
man, declined to vote at all, and, therefore, 
he (Sir Samuel Whalley) was justified in 
inferring, that had they voted, it would 
have been against the Bill, and it would 
then have been left solely to the vote of 
the hon. and learned Chairman in support 
of his own salary. The office of Chairman 
to the Middlesex sessions was formerly an 
honorary one. No gentleman who had 
hitherto held that office had required any 
emolument for discharging those duties 
which all were desirous to fill. The large 
amount of salary proposed was objected to ; 
because the duty which devolved upon the 
Chairman of the Middlesex Magistrates 
compared to the duties performed by the 
Magistrates of the police offices, was tri- 
fling, and the latter received only 800/. 
per annum, while it was proposed to give 
the gentleman to whom the petition re- 
ferred 1,200/. He hoped, that the House 
would not sanction such a monstrous pro- 
position, the sole reason assigned for which 
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was, that the duty devolving upon the 
Chairman of the Middlesex sessions had 
very greatly increased of late years. But 
the House should be aware that that in- 
crease had been the act of the Magistrates 
themselves, and would continue only a 
short time, as an arrangement was in con- 
templation by which those duties would be 
considerably lessened, and the Chairman of 
the Middlesex sessions would have no 
greater duty to perform than the Chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions of any other 
county. When no salary was attached to 
the office of Chairman to any other coun- 
ty, he thought no distinction should be 
made in the case of the county of Middle- 
sex. If the Chairman were to receive a 
salary, that salary ought to come out of 
the Consolidated Fund, instead of the 
county -rates. He had the pleasure of 
seeing many hon. Members of that House 
who discharged the very important duties 
of Magistrates in their respective counties, 
and he would leave the matter in their 
hands. He moved, that the petition do lie 
on the Table. 

Mr. Byng said, he applied for the in- 
troduction of this Bill, not that he thought 
it might be useful for the county of Mid- 
dlesex to have a Chairman with a salary, 
but because he found the Magistrates were 
divided into four different parties as to 
who should be the fittest person to fill the 
office. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that as he 
had appeared to be the party introducing 
this Bill, whereas he was known uniform- 
ly to have opposed its introduction at the 
meetings of the magistracy, he was anxious 
to state, that it was matter of accident, and 
owing to his having, in the absence, and 
at the request of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, brought up the report of the Com- 
mittee to which the Petition for the Bill 
was referred. He held himself, never- 
theless, at full liberty to oppose the Bill in 
its future stages. 

Mr. Rotch said, this Petition was mere- 
ly a Petition against giving the present 
Chairman of the Middlesex Sessions 1,200. 
a-year, and as far as that went, and the ob- 
servations upon that point, he should have 
been willing to let them pass sub silentio. 
But when he found the hon. Member for 
Mary-le-bone making observations which 
were entirely at variance with facts, he 
was bound to make some reply to them. 
The Bill before the House was not a Bill 
to give the Chairman of the Middlesex 
Sessions any salary at all, but merely to 
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enable the Magistrates to do so at any 
future time if they thought proper. He 
was sorry to say many similar statements 
had been propagated to deceive the people 
of Mary-le-bone. The hon. Gentleman 
conceived the office of Chairman of the 
Sessions to be so honourable, and requiring 
so little attention and labour, that he was 
really quite astonished, that after it had 
been held by gentlemen of independent 
fortune, who performed the duties gratui- 
tously, any one should come forward and 
claim a salary. Why, up to the very 
period when he (Mr. Rotch) was elected 
Chairman, a salary was paid Mr. Const of 
7501. a-year, and that gentleman only 
tried 200 cases ina year. What was the 
difference? He (Mr. Rotch) had tried no 
less than 1,570 cases, disposed of 100 
appeals, and sat 125 days in court, besides 
county days. If hon. Members would 
look at the return laid before the House, 
they would find that the Manchester Ses- 
sions occupied only fifty-seven days, and 
the Surrey Sessions but fifty-five days, 
and at Manchester there were no appeals 
heard. There were gentlemen who, for 
the purpose of deceiving others, or through 
ignorance, affirmed that the business was 
multiplied for the express purpose of claim- 
ing a salary. The fact was, all the orders 
for the new arrangement were passed be- 
fore the death of Mr. Marriott, who imme- 
diately preceded him ; for the moment the 
office was given up by Mr. Const, it was 
discovered that twice as much was paid for 
trying prisoners at the Old Bailey as at 
Clerkenwell, and an order was issued by 
the Secretary of State for an alteration. 
Now, what was the result, of which this 
parish complained? There had been an 
actual saving of 2,116/. to the county in 
the space of nine months ; and if all the 
cases had been tried at Clerkenwell, which 
had been ordered, he did not hesitate to 
say, that there would have been a saving of 
4,000/7. He could not then conceive what 
reason the parish of Mary-le-bone had to 
complain. It had been said, that the 
Middlesex Sessions house wasa rendezvous 
for Magistrates ; but he assured the House 
he had sat there the whole day with only 
one Magistrate at his elbow. The hon. 
Member had stated, that the vote in favour 
of the Bill was carried by a majority of 
six Magistrates only, and that he knew six 
others who wvere not present, but who 
would have voted against it. He came 
into the county of Middlesex an utter 
stranger, and did not know three Magis. 
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trates in the commission of the peace, and 
the general body only knew him as Chair- 
man of the Sessions, so that personal 
favour was quite out of the question, and 
was it to be supposed that at mectings 
where thousands of the public money were 
voted away, there would be anything like 
a trifling attendance? On the contrary, 
there were generally from thirty to forty 
Magistrates present. It was his (Mr. | 
Rotch’s) opinion, that the Bill should not | 
be pressed upon the House. He was | 
asked for his vote, and gave one to the | 
effect, that as his Majesty’s Government | 
had been preparing some measure, the Bill | 
should not be urged before the House. A | 
majority was against that opinion, how- 
ever, and it was accordingly brought for- 
ward. As regarded his exertions in his 
situation of Chairman, he consulted nothing 
but the good of the county—he sacrificed 
his profession, but he could not be ex- 
pected to do so without remuneration. | 
During the last twelve months he had | 








saved that county such a sum as 5,73-4/. | 
The county-rates were lightened, and were | 
more easily collected. He could tell the 
inhabitants of St. Pancras, and Mary-le- | 
bone, that the courts of the City of Lon- | 
don rendered their taxes heavy. Let the | 
expenses be considered in both courts in ; 
particular, the fees of Mr. Pope, and all | 
the fees that were levied at the Old 
Bailey. He would state one example. | 
One particular fee was 3/. 5s. at the Old 
Bailey, while the same fee was 1/. 12s. in 
Middlesex. The Chairman of Middlesex 
should in his opinion, be remunerated for 
his time and trouble. 

Colonel Wood did not think, that the 
Chairman of the Middlesex Sessions was 
entitled to a salary; at least if a salary 
were given, let it be given by Government. 
and let Government have the nomination 
also of that Chairman. There was a great 
number of police Magistrates who could 
take the Chair, who already received pay- 
ment from the public, and could do the 
duty. The number of cases was greatly 
augmented at the Middlesex Sessions. In 
1832, there were but 213 cases, and in 
1833, there were 1,281. Above 1,000 
cases were taken from the Old Bailey, 
where there was a Judge to try them. 
There was no reason for sending such an 
additional number of cases to the Sessions 
from the Old Bailey, but that they could 
be tried at less expense at the former than 
at the latter. 

Colonel Evans should feel it his duty to 
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give the Bill all the opposition in his power. 
He, for one, did not complain that the 
Magistrates did not try enough of cases, 
but that they tried too many. Capital 
punishments were now very much dimin- 
ished, and the maximum of punishment 
most generally awarded in the superior 
Criminal Courts was fourteen years’ trans- 
portation. Now the hon. Gentleman could 
not deny that that punishment had been 
frequently given at Clerkenwell. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman took great 
credit to himself for the 1,500 trials which 
had taken place under his direction during 
the last year ; but he would beg to ask him, 
did he include in that number the 100 per- 
sons who were illegally convicted at what 
was called the ‘“ Mistake Sessions.” ‘Ten 
of those persons were even now in prison, 
suffering, as he would fearlessly call it, 
false imprisonment. He was sorry he did 
not see the Under-Secretary for the Home 
Department in his place, for it was abso- 
lutely necessary that those persons should 
One case 
that exemplified the absurdity of the pre- 
sent plan more than enough was that of a 
person named Palmer, who was tried for 
receiving stolen, goods, well knowing them 
to have been stolen. He was convicted, 
and sentenced to fourteen years’ transport- 
ation. The principal concerned in the 
transaction was tried before a Judge of the 
land, and it was there decided that he was 
“ not guilty ;” so that there was the strange 
anomaly of the receiver of the goods found 
euilty at the Sessions, while it was decided, 
in a Superior Court, that the principal was 
not guilty, and, of course, that the goods 
had not been stolen. Those were strong 
facts against the Bill, and were also strong 
ia favour of the whole business being taken 
befure the regular tribunals. The hon. 
Gentleman had candidly stated, that his 
predecessor, who had filled the chair with 
much ability, and was greatly respected, 
had a salary of 750/. a-year, but he did 
not give any reason why that salary should 
be raised to 1,200/. He was of opinion, 
that the Government ought to have the 
appointment of the Chairman, and also be 
saddled with the paying of his salary. 

Mr. Estcourt said, that the House ought 
to be on its guard, and not be led away by 
the fact of that being a private Bill. He 
always understood, that the duties of the 
‘Magistracy were performed gratuitously, 
and that with great advantage to the coun- 
try. Though that was the first time the 
question had been broached in that House, 
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he had seen many publications upon the | 
subject of paying a salary to the Chairman | 
of these Sessions, who was to be elected | 
by his brother Magistrates. But in his’! 
opinion that would be the worst plan the | 
House could adopt, for even now they did | 
not meet to elect the Chairman without 
feelings of party which would be greatly | 
strengthened if a salary were attached to the 
office. In point of principle he objected to 
it, as he considered it would be attended 
with great danger if established. The pe- | 
titioners should be heard by Counsel at the 
Bar against the Bill, for the case was one | 
of very great importance. ‘There was now. 
an inquiry going on into the County-rates 
generally, and, in the very teeth of that, 
let them not add to the burthens of one 
county such a large sum, without giving 
the parties interested an opportunity of be- 
ing heard against it. 

Mr. Cobbett expressed his astonishment 
that any Gentleman would propose that | 
the whole country should be taxed to pay | 
a Magistrate for the county of Middlesex. | 
What right had the county of Wilts or the | 
county of Dorset to pay the salary of a) 
Middlesex Magistrate? He was against 
the payment of even police Magistrates. 
The county of Middlesex drew towards it | 
all the wealth of every other county, and! 
then taxed every other county to keep it in 
a state of peace. He should certainly give 
his opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. Milks said, that the sentiments con- ' 
tained in the petition were the sentiments | 
of the county generally. The hon. mem-— 
ber for Oldham stated, that Middlesex col- 
lected all the wealth of the country, but, 
it should be recollected also what a vast 
quantity of pauperism and crime resorted | 
to it. The operation of the County-rates 
in that county was most ruinous ; in Beth- 
nal-green, and many other districts, the 
rates could not be collected, notwithstand- 
ing all the efforts that were made. It! 
would excite no surprise when it was pro- 
posed to add 1,200/. a-year to that which | 
was already so overwhelming, that the 
people should interpose, and resist a mea- | 
sure like that. 

Mr. O'Connell, as belonging to the pro- 
fession of the law said, there was no prin- | 
ciple more clear than this, viz., that no | 
Magistrate should be paid a salary by those | 
under whose control he was; the use of a 
Barrister as Chairman was, that his opinion 
and assistance might be taken and respected, 
but that respect would be much lessened if | 
he was subject to the control of his bro- 
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ther Magistrates. If the proposition to 
elect a Chairman every six months were 
adopted, it might happen that, from parti- 
zanship, or any other motive, they would 
refuse to re-elect the former Chairman. He 
was of opinion, that the judicial system 
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ought to be supported by Government, and 


that Government should be made responsi- 
ble for the proper administration of justice. 
He hoped this discussion would have ano- 
ther tendency—namely, that it would lead 
to the appointment of Courts of Local 


| Jurisdiction, and thereby afford to the public 


immediate, summary, and cheap justice. 
He did not wish for such a scheme as that 
which was proposed last year by the Lord 
Chancellor, because it was composed of 
such complicated machinery that it could 
not work, and it would require half a cen- 
tury before an opinion could be formed 
upon the operation of itsdetails. He would 
advise a return to the common-law practice 
of County Courts, which should be per- 
petually sitting and disposing of business. 
He hoped the Government would take up 
the system of local jurisdiction, and put 
down the system by which the local Ma- 
gistrates had the power to appoint a Chair- 
man, and withdrawing that appointment 
when they thought proper. He hoped that 
the Bill would be withdrawn. He was 
sorry, that the hon. Member (Mr. Rotch) 
had thought it necessary to advocate the 


| Bill at all, as it went to give himself a 


salary. 
Mr. J?otch wished to reply to some ob- 


servations which had fallen from the hon. 


and gallant member for Westminster (Co- 
lonel Evans). That hon. and gallant 


' Member had asked if he (Mr. Rotch) had 


included in his 1,500 cases the 100 and odd 
that had been illegally tried. In reply, he 
had to state, that he included only thirty- 
six in that number—those being the only 
ones tried by him, and only twenty-five 
of them were left in custody after their 
illegal trial, He was left solely to his own 
discretion respecting them, and he dis- 
charged them. With the other eleven that 
had been left session after session,he had no- 


| thing whatever to do after the sentence of 


transportation, for they were handed over 
to the Secretary of State. As to the trials, 
they were illegal from the adoption of a 
practice which he tried to do away with, 
but was out-voted, and, therefore, he en- 
tirely wiped his hands of them. That prac- 
tice was introduced by his predecessor, Mr. 
Const, and he had nothing to do with it. 


| With regard to the case of Palmer, he 
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knew that a great deal of ridicule had been 
heaped upon him respecting it. He was on 
that occasion assisted by a learned Serjeant, 
who had often been and was now sitting on 
the Circuit for one of the Judges of the 
land, and trying cases of the greatest im- 
portance. He (Mr. Rotch) had been of 
opinion that no case was made out against 
Palmer, but that learned Serjeant was of 
a contrary opinion, and won him over to 
that opinion. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes begged to assure 
the House that, although he had intro- 
duced the Bill by accident, he would not 
move its Second Reading by accident. 

The Petition to lie on the Table. 


ADMIssIoN TO THE UNIVERSITIFS— 
ApsourNED Depare.] Mr. Pryme said, 
that having been cut short in his address 
to the House yesterday, by that inflexible 
monitor —time, he should now conclude 
the observations he was about to offer to 
the House, in the same spirit that he com- 
menced them—namely, by strictly confin- 
ing himself te the subject-matter contained 
in the petition. Whatever opinions he 
might entertain with regard to the princi- 
ple and extent of the concessions which 
ought to be made to the Dissenters, it was 
not his intention to obtrude them on the 
House on the present occasion, but to re- 
serve them until some specific Motion 
should be brought before them on the sub- 
ject. He repeated his opinion, that there 
was nothing of a controversial character in 
the examinations of the Universities, that 
could be at all repugnant to the feelings of 
the Dissenters. Although the concession 
prayed for would give the Dissenters a 
vote in the Senate, and in the administra- 
tion of the general affairs of the University, 
yet the details of education, and matters of 
minor consideration, were entirely under 
the direction and control of the different 
colleges, and were not governed by the 
senate of the University. The concession 
would not, therefore, interfere in the least 
degree, with the course of academical in- 
struction and discipline of the University. 
When a candidate for honours came up to 
receive his degree, he was not asked 
whether he had attended the chapel, or 
performed other requisites. That was left 
entirely to the college to which he belonged; 
and it was their duty to attend to the 
regular performance of them, and give him 
-his testimonials, which were never ques- 
tioned by the University. The colleges 
had it in their power to grant dispensations 
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from attendance at chapel and at the sa- 
crament, if it was contrary to the con- 
science of any individual; and this had 
been the case in Trinity College, Dublin, 
for a long period of time; where, from 
national liberality, they had admitted Ro- 
man Catholics and Dissenters to degrees 
ever since the year 1793 ; and he was in- 
formed they were not required either to 
reside in the college or to attend the 
chapels. It had been said, that such a 
concession would change the whole charac- 
ter of the English Universities. For 
whose advantage, he would ask, were the 
Universities formed? For that body ex- 
clusively to whom they belonged? Cer- 
tainly not. As it had been remarked by 
his hon. colleague, in the time of Elizabeth 
and Edward 6th, there was no exclusion of 
any class, and there had been no want of 
heresy and schism; there were religious 
discords, on account of which men were 
imprisoned, persecuted, and beheaded ; and 
yet, during those dark and disturbed times, 
when polemical feeling ran high, and when 
persecutions existed, down to the year 
1613, there had been no exclusion from 
the Universities. He denied, therefore, 
that these advantages were exclusively in- 
tended for the Church of England. With 
regard to the claims to emolument, they 
were the result of the foundations of par- 
ticular colleges, and were or might be 
limited to the will of the founders, or by 
the statutes of the college. It was said 
the prayer of the petition was limited, and 
that theological degrees were not included. 
The reason was, that if his hon. friend 
opposite, orthodox as he was, or himself, 
desired to take the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, there was an insuperable impedi- 
ment in the way, for in the course of the 
exercises to be performed, they would be 
required to preach a Latin Sermon at St. 
Mary’s Church. Therefore, the petitioners 
would have stultified themselves if they 
had asked to grant the Dissenters degrees 
in theology. The hon. Member passed a 
high encomium upon the character and 
talent of the professors and tutors whose 
signatures were attached to the petition, 
and expressed his surprise, under all the 
circumstances, that the number was so 
large, and hailed it as a demonstration of 
the growing feelings of liberality and spirit 
of candour in the University. Having 
stated, at the commencement of his speech, 
his intention to reserve his observations on 
the general question, he should conclude by 
giving his support to the petition. 
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Mr. Cobbett said, the House had wit- 
nessed yesterday, in the course of the dis- 
cussion, what no Member could have 
expected, a Minister of the Crown trying 
to get that House to consent to what a 
former monarch was driven from the 
Throne for attempting, and the present 
Royal Family put upon the Throne to pre- 
vent. The right hon. Gentleman had enter- 
tained them with a tough story. He gave 
them a long account of the exclusions from 
the Universities ; but he had left a chasm, 
and that chasm was not to be filled up by 
such an authority as had been relied upon 
by the right hon. Gentleman,—namely, 
Dr. John Jebb, who was the most deter- 
mined, bitter, persevering, and implacable 
enemy of the Church of England, from the 
day he first took up his pen, to the hour of 
his death. He was surprised that such an 
authority should have been relied upon by 
a Minister of the Crown. He would take 
another authority, which could not err, 
because it related to facts which unques- 
tionable document would fully substantiate. 
He alluded to Hume’s history of this coun- 
try, and especially during the reign of King 
James 2nd. ‘That monarch had attempted 
the very same thing that was sought by the 
present petitioners ; and he must beg the 
attention of the House to one very short 
passage from Hume, which, as the hon. 
Gentleman opposite had read passages from 
Dr. John Jebb’s writings, he (Mr. Cobbett) 
must read. The passage was as follows :— 
“ Father Francis, a Benedictine, was re- 


Master of Arts; and as it was usual for the 
University to confer that degree on persons 
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tions, but that it had been the Kings who 
had interfered. Now, though it was not 
permitted to speak of dead kings of the pre- 
sent line, yet he could speak of dead kings 
of the Stuart family, and he would there- 
fore do justice to the dead king James 2nd. 
He it was, that thus solicited the admission 
of a Dissenter from the Church to a degree 
—precisely that which was asked in the 
prayer of the petition before the House. 
Hon. Members should now hear the deter- 


| mination of the University upon the Royal 
| mandate to which he had referred. Hume 


| said: “ But the University considered that 


| there was a great difference between a com- 





| mission. 


pliment bestowed on foreigners, and degrees 
which gave a title to vote in all the elections 
and statutes of the University, and which, 
if conferred on the Catholics, would infal- 
libly in time render that sect entirely supe- 
rior.” No doubt such would be the case; and 
though he should not object to the proposed 
measure, and that it should be determined 
by the House that Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics should be admitted to degrees, 
and thus acquire a right of voting, the Le- 
gislature at the same time must not disguise 
fromitself the fact, that in avery short time, 
they would become the masters of the Uni- 
versity, and of the property of the colleges 
therein. To proceed, however, with the 
extract— They therefore refused to obey 
the King’s mandate, and were cited to ap- 
pear before the Court of Ecclesiastical Com- 
The Vice-Chancellor was sus- 


| pended by that court; but as the University 
commended by the King’s mandate to the | 
University of Cambridge, for the degree of | 


eminent for their learning, without regard | 


to their religion, and as they had even 
lately admitted the Secretary to the Am- 
bassador of Morocco, the King on that 


chose a man of spirit to succeed him, the 
King thought proper for the present to drop 
his pretensions.” The subject, however, 
did not rest upon what the University had 
done in this instance. It could not be for- 


' gotten by hon. Members what had occurred 


account thought himself the better entitled | 


to compliance.” Thus it would seem, that 
the King entertained the notion, that, as 
the liberal University of Cambridge had 


not hesitated to admit the Secretary to the | 


Ambassador of Morocco, he should be ex- 


cused if he recommended a Roman Catholic | 


monk for the degree of Master of Arts. 


But what course was followed on this occa- | 


sion by the University? Did that body 
accede to the Royal mandate? It was im- 
portant to look at the conduct of the Uni- 
versity in this instance, because hon. Gen- 
tlemen had been told, that the University 
had always been ready to admit them, and 
that the Church had entertained no objec- 


shortly subsequent to the transaction to 
which he had alluded in the case of the 
seven bishops, whose petition had been 
drawn forth by the renewed attempt on 
the part of the King to open the Universi- 
ties to every description of Dissenters, not 
confined to Roman Catholics, as in the 
former instance, but to put all classes 
on the same level with churchmen. The 
bishops had been called upon to read a pro- 
clamation of toleration in all their churches 
after divine service. They refused, and pe- 
titioned the King against being compelled 
to do so, stating that such a course would 
not only lead to the destruction of the 


'Church, but would be a degradation, not 
‘only to the bishops themselves, but to all the 


‘clergy of the establishment. The bishops 
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who thus remonstrated it was well known 
were sent to the Tower, brought to trial 
for a sedition alleged to be contained in 
their memorial, and were acquitted. This 
transaction ended in the King being driven 
from his throne. 
example, a similar proposition to that at- 
tempted by King James 2nd had been yes- 
terday recommended by a Minister of the 
Crown. He really must remonstrate with 
the right hon. Gentleman for adopting as an 


authority for the proposition he had made | 
the writing of Dr. John Jebb. He was | 


surprised the right hon. Gentleman had not 
been able to muster some better authority. 
He (Mr. Cobbett) had referred to a French 
work, the Dictionnaire des Grandes Hommes, 
and therein had found the character given 
to Dr. John Jebb was, that he was a clever 
man, but a most inflammatory politician, 
going in every attack against royalty, and 
upon the established institutions of the 
country. He therefore could not sit with 
patience, and hear Dr. Jebb cited as an au- 
thority ; and he trusted never to see his 
books again upon the Table of the House. 
He;thought the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
S. Rice) had not dealt fairly with the 
House by confining himself to the prayer 
of the petition with which he had been in- 
trusted. The right hon. Gentleman ought 
to have told the House what the Dissent- 
ers themselves prayed for, in the numerous 
petitions they were forwarding to both 
branches of the Legislature. When he 
(Mr. Cobbett) remembered the prayers of 
those petitions of the Dissenters them- 
selves, he was surprised that so many mem- 
bers of the Established Church and of an 
English University, had signed a petition 
of the character of the one now under the 
consideration of the House. He could not 
imagine how those who signed that peti- 
tion conceived that the Church and the 
Universities could be upheld if their prayer 
were conceded. It would have been much 
more candid in the right hon. Gentleman to 
have told the House that it was impossible 
longer to uphold the Church establishment, 
and that it must give way. ‘The only real 
grievance which the right hon. Gentleman, 
the member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Goulburn) could discover was, 
that Dissenters, not having access to de- 
grees, were compelled to serve two addi- 
tional years before they could attain either 
the profession of an attorney or a barrister, 
or could attain a certain rank in the College 
of Physicians. This grievance was not con- 
fined to Dissenters, but extended also to 


Notwithstanding this | 
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such members of the Church as had not 
attained a degree. It was well known, that 
a young man who had not obtained a de- 
gree was two years longer in eating his 
terms—that was, in gnawing his way to the 
bar, like rats gnawing their way into a corn- 
bin. The real question was, whether or 
not the House was prepared to grant all 
that the Dissenters claimed,—viz. a full 
and free participation in every benefit and 
advantage that the University afforded; and 
he was satisfied that nothing short of this 
would content them, at least if they were 
sincere in the expressions contained in their 
petitions. For himself, he must say, that 
he would rather the Government had de- 
clared its views with regard to the Dissent- 
ers’ claims, than to have degraded them- 
selves and deluded the House and the coun- 
try by the course pursued upon this ocea- 
sion. The real question with him was, 
whether or not the Church establishment 
was to be demolished. 

Mr. Baines considered, that the same ar- 
gument which the hon. Member had used 
might have been put forward when the 
House were discussing the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts and the question of Catholic 
Emancipation. He denied, that the Dis- 
senters were keeping back anything, and 
he tock upon himself to state, that it was 
not the wish of the Dissenters in the small- 
est degree to interfere with those institu- 
tions which were devoted to the support of 
the established religion of the country. In 
those institutions they did not ask to parti- 
cipate ; all that they wanted was to be ad- 
mitted to the general institutions of the 
country. If there were a college insti- 
tuted for the purpose of giving instructions 
to the members of the Church of England, 
they did not wish to partake of those in- 
structions. With respect to the other ob- 


jections made by the hon. Member relating 


to the removal of the tests, he believed, that 
that removal and the argument upon that 
subject would have applied to the Test and 
Corporation Acts and the Catholic question. 
He would ask the House, whether that 
House had been made the worse by the ad- 
mission of Catholic Members? Certainly 
not; and that being so, the question with 
him was, would the University be made a 
whit the worse for the admission of Catho- 
lics and Dissenters than the House had 
been? With respect to the question whe- 
ther the subject was open to the consider- 
ation of Parliament, he thought that if 
it were in the power of king James Ist 
to impose those restrictions, it was equally 
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in the power of Parliament to remove them. 
Under what circumstances, he would ask, 
was the test complained of imposed? Not 
at a time when the subject could receive a 
grave and deliberate consideration, but at 
a period when the King was enjoying the 
sports of the turf, and not very likely to 
judge deliberately whether those imposi- 
tions were calculated to produce good effects 
or not. The petitioners only wished to 
participate in the benefits of the University 
as far as they were general, and did not 
wish to derive any advantage from them as 
far as they were intended to serve the 


purpose, exclusively, of the Church of 


England. 


Mr. Lennard said, he had had a good deal 


of communication with the Dissenters of 


this country of late, and he verily believed 
that they did not for a moment contemplate 
anything but what was just and reasonable. 
The hon. member for Oldham did not see 
that they were deprived of any advantages 
that were worth speaking of; but they 
were of a different way of thinking, as was 
proved by the immense number of petitions 
which had been presented upon the sub- 
ject. The hon. Member said, it was nothing 
that the Dissenters were excluded from the 
professions both of physic and law ; for, as 
the case stood at present, except as a matter 
of very special favour, a Dissenter could 
never get to the highest situation in the 
College of Physicians. True, they might 
practise, but under restrictions which were 
degrading. In his opinion, if they consi- 
dered the obtaining of those degrees as a 
mere feather in their cap, they ought to be 
granted a participation in them. Nothing, 
in his opinion, could be more absurd than 
in these days, when Dissenters were ad- 
mitted into that House, when they might 
become Ministers of State and Privy Coun- 
cillors—when they might even be elevated 
to the bench,—to say they were not eligible 
to become Bachelors and Masters of Arts. 
It was most absurd to reason upon the let- 
ter of James Ist in these days of enlighten- 
ment and freedom, for it was written in 
times when freedom was unknown—and 
when even speaking of liberty rendered a 
man liable to all the pains of an inquisition. 
It was to him extraordinary, that arguments 
for the exclusion of Dissenters should now 
be drawn exclusively from the time of the 
Stuarts. When the Universities were first 
established, they were national institutions, 
and comprised the whole body of the people. 
The object of those who now opposed the 
claims of the Dissenters would be to make 
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them sectarian establishments. The Dis- 
senters amounted to one-third of the whole 
population ; and was it right that such a 
large proportion of the country should be 
deprived of the advantages of science and 
literature? The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Goulburn) had contended, that 
it was improper to admit Dissenters to the 
Universities, because those establishments 
were to be considered, in some way or 
other, as closely connected with the Estab- 
lished Church. He (Mr. Lennard) knew 
of no statute—certainly not the Statute of 
Elizabeth—which excluded any class of so- 
ciety. The Universities were established 
for the spread of literature and science, 
godly literature being of course included ; 
therefore the argument raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman was an unjust one. That 
right hon. Gentleman, however, had used 
one plausible line of argument, viz. that if 
the House gave the Universities the power 
of admitting Dissenters to particular col- 
leges, the heads of those colleges would re- 
fuse to receive them, and therefore it would 
be, in fact, giving the Dissenters nothing. 
The first answer to that was, that some 
colleges did now receive Dissenters. He re- 
collected when he was at Cambridge, twenty 
years ago, a Roman Catholic student and a 
Roman Catholic tutor were admitted to 
Jesus College: since then the same liberality 
was practised. But would it be contended, 
that the colleges would be less disposed now, 
if the House gave them the power, than 
they were twenty years ago, to admit Dis- 
senters? He felt great gratification at see- 
ing such a petition from Cambridge—for it 
was a proof that the members of the Uni- 
versity understood the temper of the times, 
and were disposed to accede to the wishes 
of their Dissenting brethren, which was 
equally demanded by justice and expe- 
diency. 

Mr. Wilks said that, connected as he had 
the honour to be with the Dissenters, it 
would be heedless and unthankful in him 
to allow that petition to lie on the table 
without saying a few words upon the libe- 
ral and enlightened body from whom it had 
emanated. The characters of the hon. 
members of the University who had signed 
that petition were eminent, not only in this 
country, but abroad,where their names were 
connected with the science and literature 
of the age. It was doubly acceptable to 
the Dissenters that these eminent indivi. 
duals had come forward unsolicited and un- 
sought, which must reflect strong lustre 
upon their benevolence and liberality, and 
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which would be most gratefully acknow- 


ledged by the Dissenters. They had come 
forward to ask, that the Dissenters should 
not be excluded from the honours of the 
University, and he (Mr. Wilks) would ven- 
ture to say, that if the Dissenters were few 
in number and comparatively unknown— 
if their wealth, information, industry, and 
political power did not entitle them tothe at- 
tention of the House—even then the prayer 
of the petition would be just, and the prin- 
ciple upon which it was founded was such 
as every reflecting statesman must hail with 
satisfaction, and every liberal heart must 
approve. The principle was one of intellec- 
tual liberty and liberty of conscience ; and 
he trusted that the House would be inclined 
to admit that principle. If that principle 
held good on the supposition that the Dis- 
senters were few in number, how much 
more so must it be when it appeared that 
they constituted one-third of the popula- 
tion, and in some places seven, and in Wales 
nine-tenths of the population? When it 
appeared that in the manufacturing and 
agricultural districts the great majority of 
the population were Dissenters—[An Hon. 
Member asked, Could he prove that?] He 
would not enter into the details; but he 
was prepared to prove, that not only in the 
manufacturing and mining, but even in the 
agricultural districts, the great bulk of the 
land belonged, not to those who were con- 
nected with the Established Church, but to 
the Dissenters. If there was no positive 
advantage to be obtained by the Dissenters 
from admission to the Universities, still 
they should not submit to any political or 
civil degradation. How would the mem- 
bers of the Church in that House feel, if 
they were excluded from any political 
rights because of their particular mode 
of religious worship? If it were but a 
feather, as the hon. member for Bolton 
said, without which a man could not walk 
through the world without being debased 
and degraded in some respects, he ought 
to demand it, and it ought to be granted 
him. Whatever tended to the degrada- 
tion of Protestant Dissenters created civil 
prejudices, and did much injury to society 
in general. It was not the mere degrada- 
tion of the Dissenters, but of the country, 
that men like Watts and Doddridge had 
received from Aberdeen or America those 
very honours which ought to have been 
given to them by the Universities of their 
own country. Such men as Dr. Pye Smith, 
Dr. Carey, Dr. Morrison, and others, to 
whom we were indebted for German and 
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Chinese literature, were excluded from our 
Universities on no other account but that 
of not agreeing to the same form of wor- 
ship. A right hon. Member said, that if 
the Petition were acceded to, he could not 
send his son with satisfaction to the Uni- 
versity ; but what was the case in regard 
to Scotland, where there were no tests, and 
where the parents never felt any such 
solicitude as that, and yet where there 
was a general devotedness to the interests 
of religion and to the Established Church 
of the country? Much had been said in 
condemnation of the language of Dissenters 
in their Petitions ; but what said the sub- 
scribers to this Petition? ‘ That they re- 
garded the exclusion of Dissenters from the 
Universities as an unrighteous proscrip- 
tion.” If they were still to be excluded, 
our Universities would be no longer na- 
tional establishments, but sectarian institu- 
tions. He felt grateful to his Majesty’s 
Ministers that they had come forward, as 
far as they had done, upon this occasion, 
especially after that unfortunate Bill which 
had excited so much suspicion and dissatis- 
faction among the Dissenters of the coun- 
try. He thanked his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, in the name of the Protestant Dis- 
senters at large, and would conclude in the 
words of Locke, in the Preface to his Essay 
on Toleration:—* What we want is liberty ; 
absolute liberty ; just and true liberty; equal 
and impartial liberty.” More than that the 
Dissenters need not ask ; with less than that 
they would never be contented. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley rose and said, 
that, as he was not a member of the Uni- 
versity from which the petition had ema- 
nated, he ought, perhaps, to refrain from 
offering any observations upon it to the 
House ; but, as the subject was of great 
importance, and of considerable novelty, 
and as the petition came before the House 
with the high recommendation of the 
important names attached to it, not 
only from the weight of the personal 
character of the petitioners themselves 
but also their situation in the Uni- 
versity to which they belonged, and in the 
country, he might perhaps be pardoned if 
he deviated from the general rule he had 
laid down for himself, namely, not to com- 
ment upon petitions presented to the Legis- 
lature. He trusted, however, that he 


should be excused if he now, as a member 
of the Government, and as 2 member most 
anxious to consult and support what he felt 
to be the true and best interests of the 


Established Church and of religion, ¢X» 
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pressed shortly his most entire, unequivocal, 
and unhesitating concurrence in the prayer 
of the petition which had been presented 
by his right hon. friend, the member for 
Cambridge. He could not but regard it 
as rather a singular fact, that, to a petition 
presented from gentlemen who held so high 
a character for learning, for distinction, and 
attachment to the national religion of the 
land, as the distinguished individuals whose 
names were appended to it, one objection 
—and only one objection—should be taken 
by two hon. Gentlemen holding oppo- 
site,—and extremely opposite,—opinions, 
on almost every subject. The single ob- 
jection of both those Gentlemen was the 
moderation of the demand, and of the lan- 
guage in which that demand was couched 
in the petition. The ground—and only 
ground—of the objections, both of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goulburn) 
and of the hon. member for Oldham was, 
that the petition was too moderate in its 
prayer. [ No,” from Mr. Goulburn.| 
He was well aware, that the reasons for 
objecting to the moderation of the petition 
were different; but still the fact of the 
moderation was the basis of the objection of 
both the right hon. and the hon. Gentle- 
man. The right hon. Gentleman, the 
member for the University of Cambridge 
had said (certainly much at variance with 
the conclusion to be drawn from the rest of 
his speech), that he objected to the petition 
because, from its own showing, the griev- 
ances from which the Dissenters sought to 
be relieved were so trifling as to amount to 
almost next to nothing. The hon. mem- 
ber for Oldham had objected to the peti- 
tion, because its demand was so moderate 
as not to meet his views,—because it did 
not go far enough to meet the objects 
sought to be attained by the Dissenters of 
this country, and because it did not go 
boldly to the subversion and demolition of 
the Church Establishment. Now, in his 
opinion, the moderation of the petition was 
its principal recommendation ; and, coupled 
with the soundness of the arguments it 
contained, would, he believed, be its main 
recommendation to the country at large. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said, in the 
course of the observations which he had 
made to the House yesterday, that, in point 
of fact, the Dissenters had no grievances 
to complain of in respect to the University 
of Cambridge ; or, if they had, the griev- 
ance amounted to this, and to this only,— 
that, being unable to take the degree of 
Master of Arts in consequence of not sub- 
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scribing (pursuant to the laws of the Uni- 
versity) the 3G articles, the Dissenters 
were required, before they could advance 
in the learned professions, to serve an 
apprenticeship two years longer in its dura- 
tion than those who had obtained degrees ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman had added, 
that this being the only grievance, the 
Dissenters should rather apply for a re- 
medy and redress to the Inns of Court and to 
the Medical Societies, than tothe University. 
He was, however, ready to contend, even if 
this were all, that it amounted to a real 
and substantial grievance ; if this were not 
the only grievance, then he must say, that 
the whole course of argument pursued by 
the right hon. Gentleman was overthrown, 
and went for nothing. If, under the pre- 
sent system, there was a restriction with- 
out a substantial reason, why should that 
restriction be continued as a degradation 
upon any class of the subjects of the realm ? 
The right hon. Gentleman had also said, 
that, as a father, he objected to any altera- 
tion in the present plan, and that he never 
could accede to the-admission of Dissenters 
into the University, lest the morals of his 
sons should suffer and be contaminated by 
mixing and associating with them. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he must interrupt the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for 
the Colonies, who had so entirely misre- 
presented what he (Mr. Goulburn) had 
stated, that he could not permit it to pass 
without observation. In explanation, he 
begged to say, that his argument had been 
this,—he had first complained, that the 
parties who had brought forward this pe- 
tition had not shown that, if the claim 
were granted, the course of religious in- 
struction and education would be followed ; 
and, in the second place, he, as a father, 
should object, in the absence of such a 
course of religious instruction, to intrust his 
son to the University. He had also urged, 
that, if a forced system of religious educa- 
tion, it could not be satisfactory to the Dis- 
senters, but he had never said, that, because 
the Dissenters were admitted, he would not 
intrust his sons in such an association. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley conceived the ex- 
planation of the right hon. Gentleman left 
his argument in the same situation. The 
first point was, that the grievance of the 
Dissenters was so small as to afford no 
grounds of complaint as against the Uni- 
versity. If the grievance was small, the 
remedy was the more simple. With re- 
gard to the first point, he would revert to 
the argument that had been advanced by 
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the hon. member for Oldham, who had 
stated, that he thought it was quite right 
that a person, not possessing an academic 
degree, should undergo an additional two 
years’ apprenticeship. [Mr. Cobbett had 
said no such thing.] He had un- 
derstood the hon. Member to have en- 
deavoured to convince the House, that 
those who were not at theUniversity at all, 
were placed precisely in the same situation 
as the Dissenters, in respect to their claims 
for advancement in the learned professions, 
and that therefore the Dissenters had no 
right to complain. The two cases were, 
however, very different. In some of the 
professions it had been thought right, that 
theindividual who possessed the University 


education should have two years taken off 


his period of probation, in consideration of 
his presumed greater advancement in learn- 
ing over another individual who had not 
enjoyed the same advantages ; but in this 
case the Dissenter might have all the ad- 
vantages of University education; and yet 
he was deprived of the shortened duration 
of his apprenticeship, not because he was 
an unlearned person, but because as he 
could not conscientiously sign the articles 
of the Established Church, the rule was not 
to be relaxed. This was a practical griev- 
ance; but if that were denied, he must 
insist that it was a practical degradation. 
He (Mr. Stanley) was most anxious to 
afford the Established Church every pro- 
tection, consistent with doing justice, how- 
ever, to all classes of the subjects of the 
realm; and he was confident, that the 
Church would not be best supported by 
keeping up and maintaining the present 
system of exclusion. If he might be per- 
mitted to express an opinion upon the sub- 
ject, he would say, that the spread of dis- 
sent from the tenets of the Established 
Church was to be attributed, in respect to 
the poorer classes, to the insufficiency of 
religious instruction ; and with regard to 
the higher classes, he would say, that the 
dissent amongst them arose from the strict- 
ness with which the system of exclusion 
was drawn round the Church. To induce 
the Dissenters to attach themselves to the 
Church Establishment, no better course 
could be suggested than to admit them 
to full and free intercourse with the 
members of that Church. The question 
of exclusion, he regretted to say, affected 
the Universities generally, but was else- 
where carried to a much greater extent 
than in Cambridge. The right hon. Gen- 


tleman (Mr. Goulburn) had asked, what 
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would be the system of education pursued 
in the University of Cambridge, in the 
event of the Dissenters being admitted to 
take degrees there? If the right hon. 
Gentleman had been speaking as an Ox- 
ford man, then he could have understood 
the object of that inquiry ; but, in the 
system of education adopted at Cambridge 
at present, the proposed relaxation in the 
regulations would not make any change 
whatever in that establishment, because 
even now, Protestant Dissenters and 
Roman Catholics were admitted within 
its walls, and were mixed up in the dis- 
cipline and practice of the colleges; so 
that the admission of these parties to de- 
grees could not interfere with the course 
of education at present practised. In Ox- 
ford, however, the case would be different, 
and, as a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, he most deeply lamented the system 
in that University. He must say, that 
young men of sixteen or seventeen years 
of age, ought not on their entrance to be 
called upon to subscribe the thirty-nine 
articles, which, in all probability, in nine 
cases out of ten, had never been read or 
considered. Such a system, he must con- 
tend, was most injurious to the real in- 
terests of religion. He would go further 
with regard to the discipline of the Uni- 
versity, and most unhesitatingly express 
his entire dissent from the compulsory 
attendance of the students, morning and 
evening, in the chapels of their respective 
Colleges. He complained, that day after 
day, and week after week, young men 
were called from their wine, at five or six 
o'clock in the evening, to attend divine 
service in the chapel, from which they 
returned to their wine again. This system 
was most injurious to the morals of the 
youth of the country, and was calculated 
more to deaden all feelings for religion, 
than if all the Dissenters of England were 
admitted to the honours of the University. 
He would not now enter into the details 
as to how far, and in what manner it 
might be expedient to modify the admis- 
sion to degrees of Dissenters—whether to 
all the honours, all the civil privileges, and 
whether there should be any restrictions 
with regard to the internal government of 
the University. The prayer of the peti- 
tion, it was true, excluded any interfer- 
ence with the separate Colleges. The 
time to which the sitting of the House 
was limited having already expired, he 
would not say more, than to request 
the hon, Member for Ashton-under-Line 
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(Colonel Williams) to postpone his motion 
having reference to this subject, which 
stood for this evening. The subject was 
new to the House, but the discussion upon 
the’petition would do much to bring men’s 
minds acquainted with all the bearings of 
this subject. It was, however, very evi- 
dent, that the House was not at present 
competent (at least he himself felt incom- 
petent) to say, to what extent the relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions ought to go, or in 
what mode that relaxation would be best 
effected. By a postponement of the ques- 
tion, the House would be enabled to con- 
sider these points, and be better prepared 
to discuss the general and particular ques- 
tion. For the same reason, he should 
urge a similar request on the hon. member 
for South Lancashire (Mr. G. W. Wood) 
who had a Motion bearing on the question, 
which he hoped the hon. Member would 
postpone. 

Colonel Williams said, that the 
which the subject had been taken up by 
the Government was sufficient to induce 
him to accede to the request of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. 

The Speaker left the Chair, and the de- 
bate was further adjourned. 


tone in 


Sourn Sea Company.] Mr. Brockle- 
hurst rose, in pursuance of a notice he 
had given of his intention to move for a 


Select Committee, “To inquire into the | 
constitution of the South-Sea Company, | 


with a view to pay off or transfer the funds 
of the said Company to the Consolidated 
Fund, and to provide for the payment of 


the dividends thereon by the Bank of, 


England.” The hon. Member said, that in 
bringing this Motion under the considera- 
tion of the House, a very slight glance only 


at the origin of the South-Sea Company, | 


and its progress to the present time, might 
be requisite, as we had to deal with it as 
we found it, rather than in reference to 
what might be its course of proceeding in 
times gone by. Its origin took place in 
the reign of Queen Anne, for during the 


long war with France in that reign, the pay- | 


ment of the sailors of the royal navy being 
neglected, they received tickets instead of 
money, and were frequently obliged to 
sell those tickets at a discount of forty or 
fifty per cent. By this and other means 
the debts of the nation unprovided for by 
Parliament, amounting to 9,000,0007. 
and upwards, fell into the hands of money- 
lenders; on which Mr. Harley, the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed 
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to allow the proprietors of these debts 
and deficiencies six per cent. per annum, 
and to incorporate them for the purpose of 
carrying on trade to the South Seas, 
under the title of ‘*The Governor and 
Company of Merchants of Great Britain, 
trading to the South Seas and to other 
ports of America. and for the encouraging 
the fishery, &c.” Various acts subse- 
quent to the Act of Incorporation had been 
passed for the regulation of the affairs of 
the Company ; some of the acts to enable 
them to increase their capital, others re- 
quiring a reduction, and among them a 
singular one, the 8th of George Ist, en- 
abling them to dispose of effects in their 
hands by way of lottery. Above thirty 
acts connected with the Company he had 
examined into. The year 1720 was the 
period of the bubble speculations, the 
history of which was just now worthy the 
consideration of the speculative portion of 
the public. In 1748, the Company had 
virtually ceased to be a trading Company, 
and were merely a convenient channel 
through which the Minister of the time 
managed the public monies, and from that 
period to 1806, their affairs remained com- 
paratively undisturbed, when the growing 
state of the trade of the country called 
for some changes as to the monopoly pos- 
sessed by the South-Sea Company, and, 
by the 47th of George 3rd, some of their 
exclusive privileges of trading and grant- 
ing licenses were repealed. The most 
important act affecting the company was 
the 55th of George 3rd, c. 57, which 
repealed the provisions of all former acts, 
granting exclusive privileges oftrade to the 
South-Sea Company,and this Act indemni- 
fied them for the loss of such privileges, by 
raising the interest on their capital from 
three up to three and a-half per cent ; and 
to secure this increase of interest, the Act 
established a guarantee fund, to be raised 
out of certain duties on blubber and other 
merchandise imported from within the 
limits of their exclusive trade. A clause 
of this Act empowered the Government, 
on completion of the Guarantee Fund, to 
pay the amount over to the stock-holders 
and to dissolve the Company. These 
were the features in the extraordinary 
history of the Company that appeared to 
him worthy of detailing to the House. 
He now begged to call the attention of 
the House to some facts as to the present 
affairs and management of the Company. 
On turning to the returns of our na- 
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tional expenditure, the sum of 5,900/. 9s. 
83d. appeared to be annually paid for the 
management of their capital; and on 
going further, he observed this remarkable 
item of 10,1741. 18s. ld. to make good 
the annual deficiency of profits. At first 
sight, it occurred to him that many other 
interests, both commercial and agricultu- 
ral, might at times find their way to the 
Treasury with similar claims for indemnity 
for loss of profit, and it led him to take 
pains, so long ago as last Session, to 
trace out the origin, progress, and present 
circumstances of the Company, and it 
soon became evident to him that this 
Company was not only a cumbrous piece of 
machinery, but also a channel of unneces- 
sary expenditure of the public money. 
The capital of the Company now consisted 
of 3,662,784/. 8s. 6d. stock, which was 
originally lent to Government at three per 
cent., and when, by the 55th of George 
3rd, the Company gave up the privileges 
of trade, though they had long ceased to 
exercise them, the interest on their 
stock was raised to three and a-half 
per cent., until such time that the 
Guarantee Fund should accumulate to 
610,464/. 1s. 6d., when it should be 
in the power of the Government, on 
paying over this sum to the proprietary, to 
annul the charter and to dissolve the Com- 
pany. By the balance-sheet of the South- 
Sea Company it appeared they had the 
charge of paying the dividends on three 
small portions of the National Debt,— 
namely, 3,497,870/. 2s. 7d. Old South- 
Sea three per cent. Annuities, 2,460,830. 
2s. 10d. New-South Sea three per cent. 
Annuities, 523,100/. three per cent An- 
nuities of 1751. Now, he must here call 
the attention of the House to the broad 
distinction that existed bewixt the pro- 
ptietors of South-Sea stock and the re- 
ceivers of these annuities; these latter 
had nothing to do with the Company be- 
yond receiving at their hands the divi- 
dends as they became due from the 
Government, the interest, three per cent., 
being the same as on three per cent. 
Consols and three per cent. reduced, and 
the dividends were paid at the same pe- 
riods of January and Jnly, and April and 
October, and to these annuitants it was 
the same thing whether they received 
their dividends at the counter of the South- 
Sea House, or at the counter of the Bank 
of England ; but, by consolidating these 
small annuities with the Consols and Re- 
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duced, a great advantage would be con- 
ferred on the annuitants, for owing to 
these stocks being in the hands of the 
South-Sea Company, and being of small 
amount, they were not often inquired 
after by the public, and generally sold for 
one and a-half to two per cent. less in the 
market, although the dividends were the 
same, and also the periods of payment 
the same. But the Government might, 
he believed, save the public the 5,900/. 
paid for management, as he had good 
reason to suppose, that the Bank of Eng- 
land, for the advantage of the balance of 
dividends lying in their hands, would 
consent to manage these small sums free 
of charge to the public, as no extra charge 
clerk would be required to their present 
establishment, and his reason for saying 
so was, that he understood the Bank was 
now arranging to manage the Exchequer- 
bills gratuitously for the same considera- 
tion—that of the balances it would leave 
in their hands. He would now briefly 
tefer to the interests of the real proprietors 
of the South-Sea Company, and he must 
in limine state, that he was not one who 
would sacrifice individual interests at the 
shrine of public good; the protection of 
these interests formed with him a primary 
object of solicitude, and he was happy to 
say, that whatever anxiety he felt on this 
point, had within these few days been en- 
tirely dissipated by a letter which he had 
received from some of the principal and 
most respectable proprietors in and around 
London; and although their letter went 
to confirm his previous views, it would be 
only an act of justice towards those gen- 
tlemen if, with the permission of the 
House, he should read their letter, in 
which they candidly set forth the ad- 
vantages that would result to themselves 
and the country by the extinction of the 
South-Sea Company. The hon. Member 
was proceeding to read the letter referred 
to, when 

Mr. Cobbett said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had no right to read his speech. 

The Speaker said, that it was undoubt- 
edly out of order for a Member to read 
his speech, but to read documents and 
refer to details was not only not out of 
order, but a general adoption of the course 
would jead to the avoidance of many 
mistakes. 

Mr. Brocklehurst said, that his reasons 
for going into this detail were, that the 
country might know what he was doing. 
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The hon. Member then read the letter re- 
ferred to, which was as follows:— 


To John Brocklehurst, Esq. M.P., &c., 
March, 1834. 

Sir—We, the undersigned holders of South 
Sea stock, beg leave to make known to you 
our unqualified approval of the Motion you 
are about to submit to Parliament for an in- 
quiry into the state and affairs of the South 
Sea Company. 

Should this inquiry be granted, we feel 
quite confident that it will be found equally 
advantageous to all parties to put an immedi- 
ate end to the present unsatisfactory state of 
that Company. 

It may be well torecollect, that when theton- 
nage duties were originally appropriated to the 
establishment of the guarantee fund, they were 
veryproductive, and continued so forsome years, 
but Government having remitted part of those 
duties they rapidly decreased, and for the 
last eight or nine years have only produced the 
insignificant sum of 3,000/. or 4,000/. per 
annum, consequently the completion of that 
fund must be protracted to a period far more 
remote than was ever contemplated by either 
party. This is felt as a severe hardship by 
the proprietors of South Sea stock, who only 
wait that event in order to make a division of 
the surplus balance in the hands of the Com- 
pany, amounting, as per the half-yearly state- 
ment, to the sum of 193,000/. But this is 
not the only injurious effect that will result to 
them from this unexpected delay, for until 
some favourable change takes place in the 
affairs of this dormant company, the pro- 
prietors must continue to suffer from the 
greatly depreciated price their stock invari- 
ably bears in the stock market. 

We trust, Sir, you will not consider it pre- 
sumption in us, if we venture to suggest, that 
a prompt and effectual mode to remedy these 
evils would be for Government to annul the 
charter and dissolve the company. This may 
at once be effected by Government’s anticipa- 
ting the completion of the guarantee fund, 
and-making over the amount to the Company ; 
this operation to be followed by converting 
the capital of the Company into 3 per cent 
consols, and incorporating the same into the 
great mass of the 3 per cent Consolidated 
Bank annuities. This process would be found 
productive of the following beneficial results 
to Government :-— 

1st. The extremely complicated accounts 
now subsisting, and which, without this, must 
continue to subsist to a very distant period, 
would instantly be done away with. 

2nd. An annual saving of several thousands 
would also be effected. 

3rd. A large amount of arrears, consisting 
of unclaimed dividends, now in the hands of 
the Company, would be transferred over to 
Government, and thus become available for 
the public service. 

4th. The Capital of the Company, amount- 
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ing to about 3,660,000/., is at present a bona 


fide money debt on the part of Government, 


but by converting that amount into a like sum 
of 3 per cent consols, Government would ac- 
tually redeem that portion of the national 
debt at the rate of somewhere about 90 per 
cent, instead of paying it off at the par of 100, 
thus securing to the public an eventual saving 
of no less a sum than 300,000/. to 350,000. 
sterling. 

It may at first sight appear incompatible 
that an operation of this description should 
prove equally beneficial to both the contract- 
ing parties, but it need only be kept in mind, 
that on the dissolution of the Company the 
heavy charge of 11,000/. sterling per annum, 
now expended for the maintenance of the es- 
tablishment, would instantly cease. A con- 
siderable sum would also be produced by the 
sale of those valuable and extensive premises 
now occupied by the Company in Thread- 
needle-street. 

From all these considerations, we are in= 
duced to hope, that no trifling obstacle or legal 
technicality will be allowed to interfere with 
the adoption of a measure that undeniably 
will prove profitable both to the Government 
and the Company, more particularly as, on 
reference to the records of Parliament, it will 
be seen that several chartered companies have 
at various times been dissolved when found 
to have become, like our own, totally ineffi- 
cient and useless. 

We have only to add our conviction, that 
the general body of proprietors will readily 
unite with ourselves, who havea large interest 
in the funds of the Company, in assenting to 
any equitable arrangement Government may 
think proper to propose for effecting the de- 
sirable object herein suggested. 

Be assured, Sir, by persevering in your 
patriotic efforts to promote a measure so mani- 
festly conducive to the general good, you will 
not only insure the gratitude of the individuals 
who now address you, but that of the public 
at large. 

Believe us to remain, with the greatest re- 
spect, &c., 

J. CaPEL. 

G. Paton. 

M. M. De Costa. 
J. Linton. 

J. CLELAN. 

J. Ray ey. 

A. Mocatta. 

M. Mocarra. 


R. Writiams, (forthe 
Hope Assurance 
Company.) 

M. Lrnpo. Jun. 

W. Hammonp. 

J. Putvey. 

J. De Hacue. 

C. Smita. 

A. L. Mocarra. 

The subject had long been pursued by a 
very extensive and very respectable pro- 
prictor, Mr. Mocatta, who had done him 
the favour to place in his hands a few 
very important memoranda, concisely elu- 
cidating the advantages to be derived from 
the change; which, with the permission 
of the House, he would read. The hon. 
Member accordingly read, 
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A further elucidation of the consequences re- 
sulting from the dissolution of the South Sea 
Company. 

The complex machinery which now connects 
it with Government will be at once removed, 
whereby the Government financial statements 
will be simplified and freed from the obscurity 
in which that branch of their accounts is at 
present involved. 

The Company possess the right of issuing 
their bonds or notes, and should they at any 
future day avail themselves of that privilege 
(an event highly probable}, it must greatly in- 
terfere with the interests of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and by creating a redundant paper 
currency prove equally detrimental to the 
country at large.—Annul the charter, and this 
evil is averted. 

The operation of the guarantee fund at its 
present rate of accumulation will on an accu- 
rate calculation occupy a period of 23} years, 
but its duration may be greatly prolonged 
from the undermentioned circumstances— 
viz: 

By a rise in the price of the Government 
funds. 

By a remission or diminution in the pro- 
duct of the South Sea duties. 

By any property or income-tax attaching to 
the public funds. 

By a reduction of interest on the Govern- 
ment funds. 

Either of these events would essentially di- 
minish the means of accumulation, and in that 
case the completion of the guarantee fund 
could not be effected in a less period than 
25 or 26 years. 

The dissolution of the Company by the Le- 
gislature would clearly be conferring a great 
boon on the proprietary, to whom the results 
would be sufficiently advantageous without re- 
quiring from Government any bonus whatever 
for the surrender of their charter. 

The pecuniary results to Government will 
appear by the following statements. 

The charge now annually paid by Govern- 
ment is as follows :— 

For managing the South Sea an- 





nuities and 3 percent 1751 - 5,900 

The Company’s deficiency, as per 
half-yearly statements. - - 9,374 
15,274 


On dissolving the Company, Go- 
vernment must immediately 
complete the amount of stock 
now intended to be produced 
by the slow operation of the 
guarantee fund—namely, = - 

Deduct the amount already ac- 
cumulated, - - re 

So that the Government must at 
once give the holders of South 
Sea stock credit for  - 


3 per Cts, 
610,464 


223,920 


386,544 


The money value of which, taking sterling 
consols at 88 is - = “ 
But if Government were to adopt 


340,159 
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this course, they would be re-Per Annum. 
lieved from all future payments 
of the abovementioned charges, 
amounting to - - - 

(which, for the reasons before as- 
signed, it is assumed they will 
otherwise be chargeable with 
for a period of 25 years) ; 

And they would receive for their 
own use and benefit, during the 
25 years, the South Sea duties, 
estimated at - - - 

Government would then, also, have 
the advantage of holding for 
the 25 years arrears of dividends, 
as shown in the half-yearly 
statements of the Company’s 
accounts amounting tof 116,361 

And a furthersum of - 38,000 


Company. 


15,274 


3,200 


Being arrears of the 
Company’s trading and 
bond debts, making, 
together - ~£ 154,361 





This sum invested at an interest 
of 34 per cent per annum, will 
produce - - - 5,400 

Gross annual gain for 25 years + £23,874 

From this, however, must be de- 
ducted the Bank charge for 
managing the Government funds, 
now managed by the Company 
—say about 10,500,000/, at 
300/. per million « - 3,160 

Leaving Government in posses- 
sion of an annuity for 25 years £20,714 


The worth of which annuity, cal- 
culated at the present market 


price, is ~ - - 346,968 
Deduct the present value of the 

386,544/. 3 per cents to be ad- 

vanced to the South Sea pro- 

prietary - - - 340,159 
So that there would be an actual 

gain to Government by the pro- 

jected operation of S - £6,908 


Besides Government would recover into its 
own hands the sum of 116,000/., being the 
amount of arrears on the public funds, and 
which appeared by the Company’s statements 
to be the usual balance in hand, with very 
little variation, for many years past; and Go- 
vernment would also be put into immediate 
possession of the sum of 38,000/. being the 
amount of the unclaimed bond and trading 
debts of the Company. These debts have 
been outstanding during a period of eighty 
to 100 years; it may be fairly presumed that 
no claimant will ever appear, consequently 
this sum of 38,000/. must absolutely devolve 
to Government. 
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He should add only another reason or two 
why this Company should be extinguished ; 
they negociated in vain for the dead weight, 
and the Bank undertook it on better terms; 
and in 1832 and 1833, when the Govern- 
ment were driving a bargain with the 
Bank, this South-Sea Company, if it had 
possessed any talent for business, might 
have come forward with a proposal to take 
a good slice of the management of the 
debt on better terms; but it slumbered at 
its post, and evinced a total inability to 
serve the public; the golden opportunity 
for twenty years had been allowed to pass 
away. The Sonth-Sea House might be 
applied to the use of some of the projected 
establishments for national registry, poor- 
law commission, &c.; and if a fair price 

were given for it, raise the means for a re- 

tiring fund for the clerks. The Sub- 
governorand Deputy-governor, and twenty- 
one Directors, could. have no cause to 
complain, as they were elected for three 
years, two and a-half of which were ex- 
pired, and by the time the affairs were 
wound up, they would be entitled to the 
remainder of their sinecure pay, and could 
set up no objection on the plea of injured 
vested rights. He had entertained a hope 
that the Government would have had an 
opportunity before the recess to have taken 
up the subject; but as this was not the 
case, he should, with permission of the 
House, for the present, withdraw his Mo- 
tion for a Committee, and take as early 
an opportunity as possible after the recess 
to move for it; and, as a ground-work for 
this future proceeding, he should beg tomove 
that the returns he held in bis hand be laid 
on the table. 
the affairs of the South-Sea Company up 
to the Sth of April, 1834, and also to 
the transfers of stock made by the Com- 
pany up to the same period. 

Motion agreed to. 


Employment of 


Empioyment or Lapourers’ Brit..] 
Sir C. Burrell moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to explain and amend the 
2nd and 3rd of William 4th, for the better 
employment of labourers in agricultural 
parishes. The Bill which he wished to 
introduce was similar to ene which, he re- 
gretted to say, was rejected by the House 
last Session. He 
the necessity of some measure of the 
kind, and all that he had since heard 
had increased his conviction of the ne- 
cessity of some arrangement like that 
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in the Bill he intended to propose. 
There were several hon. Gentlemen 


present who knew that the best arrange- 
ment for the employment of agricul- 
tura! labourers, so as to prevent their be- 
coming chargeable to the parishes, were 
often sect at nought by the obstinacy of one 
or two individuals, and, therefore, it be- 
came necessary to apply to Parliament for 
a legislative enactment. It often hap- 


pened, in consequence of the obstinacy 
of some of the rate-payers, a number 
of the labourers were thrown on the 
parish, and were employed, at a low 


rate, In repairing the roads and bye-lanes, 
or in stone-pits, to the demoralization of 
the labouring classes, and to the great in- 
crease of the Poor-laws. He did not think 
that, under such circumstances, it was sur- 
prising that insubordination prevailed 
many places. He would venture to as- 
sert, that when such a system prevailed 
as he proposed in his Bill, there would be 
order and satisfaction on the part of the 
labouring classes. He was aware that 
many persons were opposed to the prin- 
ciple of his measure, but, he believed, that 
most of such opposition was founded on 
theoretic views. He was convinced that, 
however the plan might be objected to in 
theory, it would be found good i in practice. 
He could speak, from experience, as to his 
part of the country, where the plan he pro- 
posed had been productive of the greatest 
good. It might be said, that the Commis- 
sioners of the Poor-laws objected to his 
proposition, and that the general measure 
to be brought forward by the Government, 
which was founded on the Report of the 
Commissioners, would supersede the ne- 
cessity of this Bill. He, however, thought 
that the House should have laid before it 
different views of legislation on the subject, 
so that they might be the better able to 
arrive at a sound conclusion on the sub- 
ject. He hoped, under the circumstances 
of the case, there would be no objection 
to introducing the Bill and allowing it to 
be printed. ‘He had no wish to carry the 
measure hastily through the House, and 
should be happy to adopt any suggestion 
Ikely to improve it. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley hoped, that the 
House would allow the Bill to be intro- 
duced without entering into any discussion 
on the subject. The Report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners was under the anxious 


| consideration of his Majesty’s Government, 


and a general measure would be submitted 
¥2 
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to the House founded on it. He trusted, 
that the House would consent, without the 
expression of an opinion either of appro- 
bation or disapprobation, that the Bill 
should be laid on the Table. 

Mr. Cobbett knew of many parishes in 
which the adoption of the plan proposed 
by the hon. Baronet had been productive 
of the greatest benefits. In the parish 
of Farnham, with which he was connected 
some years ago, there were several hun- 
dred families on the poor-rates; but since 
the adoption of this plan he believed, that 
the number of paupers was very inconsi- 
derable. With respect to the Poor-Law 
Commissioners he would only observe, 
that they had put many gross falsehoods 
into circulation. It had been proved in 
petitions presented to that House, that 
many statements in their Report were 
utterly and entirely without foundation, 
He knew, that the passing of the Bill of 
the hon. Baronet would be productive of 
the greatest benefit to the country. He, 
therefore, gave it his hearty support, and 
trusted, that it would be proceeded with 
before any of the projects of the Poor- 
Law Commissioners could be carried into 
effect. 

The Motion agreed to, and the Bill 
ordered to be introduced. 


CHANNEL FisnertEs— SEIZURE OF 
Encuisu Boats.] Sir John Tyrell was 
anxious to put a question to the noble 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs on a matter 
of great interest and importance. The 
subject he alluded to related to the seiz- 
ure of four British vessels engaged in the 
fishing trade so far back as July last. 
Great anxiety was felt on the subject by 
many persons engaged in the fisheries ; 
and they entertained hopes, that they 
should obtain scme redress through the 
agency of the noble Lord. He had no 
wish to prejudice a question which might 
not be yet decided; but he hoped the 
noble Lord was in a situation to inform 
him what had been the result of the nego- 
tiation on the subject. The anxiety that 
was felt by persons engaged in the fishing 
trade had been much increased in conse- 
quence of the aggression on the part of an 
armed French ship onsome English fishing- 
vessels. In that case, a person had been 


killed, and the Coroner’s Jury had re- 

turned a verdict of ** Wilful Murder.” 
Viscount Palmerston was well aware, 

that the question had for some time past 
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produced a great deal of excitement among 
the maritime population on the southern 
and eastern coasts. The matter had been 
brought under his attention, and a com- 
munication had been made to the English 
Ambassador at Paris by the French 
government. Some correspondence had 
taken place on the subject, but he was 
not prepared to say what was the result, 
as the matter was not yet settled. He 
need not say, that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was fully aware of the importance of 
the subject, and every care would be taken 
to bring the matter to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. He could not go into the other 
subject which had been alluded to by the 
hon. Baronet at present. 

Mr. Goulburn wished to know whether 
any steps had been taken to secure the 
rights of British fishermen. In the case 
alluded to, the fishermen were acting in 
strict conformity to the provisions of the 
Treaty, and yet they were seized and car- 
ried into a French port by armed vessels. 
In the recent aggression an English fisher- 
man had been killed. 

Sir James Graham said, that there was 
one fact connected with the last case 
which had escaped attention, namely, that 
the English fishing-boat was within two 
miles of the prescribed limits. Whenever 
the agreement existing between the two 
Governments respecting the fisheries was 
not violated every care should be taken to 
protect the fishermen. 

Mr. Halcombe wished to know whether 
the attention of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had been directed to the Report 
of the Committee of last year on the state 
of the fisheries? The Report alluded to 
the want of protection to the fisheries on 
the English coast, and stated, that the 
French vessels were much larger than our 
own, and, from their mode of fishing, they 
were likely, in the course of a few years, 
to destroy the fisheries. At present he 
believed, that more than half the supply 
of herrings and other fish to the London 
market was brought by French vessels. 
The French government prevented the 
English boats going within nine miles of 
the coast, but the English Admiralty never 
interfered in the matter. 

Viscount Palmerston would only ob- 
serve, that the subject was one of consi- 
derable difficulty, and was under the at- 
tention of the Government; he, there- 
fore, did not think, that it was desirable 
to go on with the discussion. 
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Excuequer Receirr Bitt.] Sir 
James Graham, in moving the further 
consideration of the Report of the Exche- 
quer Receipt Bill, said, that he intended to 
propose that two alterations should be 
made in the Bill. The first alteration he 
intended to propose was in consequence 
of a suggestion made by the right hon. 
member for Harwich (Mr. Herries). He 
(Sir James Graham) had proposed, that 
the Comptroller should only be removable 
from his office in case of the Address of 
one or both Houses of Parliament; but 
the right hon, Gentleman suggested, that 
in case of such removal the Comptroller 
might consider himself entitled to com- 
pensation. He, (Sir James Graham) 
therefore, proposed an Amendment, that 
in such case the Comptroller should not 
be entitled to compensation, but that the 
office should be subject to alteration 
aud under the control of Parliament. 
He had also proposed that no person hold- 
ing the office of Comptroller should be 
able to hold any office in the appointment 
of the Crown during pleasure. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Herries) had ob- 
jected that the Clause was not sufficiently 
comprehensive, as there were persons 
holding office during pleasure connected 
with the Government, and yet not directly 
appointed by the Crown—namely, such as 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Under-Secretary of State. He (Sir James 
Graham) had felt the force of the objec- 
tion, and intended, therefore, to propose 
that the Clause should be amended, so 
that it would run that no person holding 
the office of Comptroller of the Exche- 
quer should hold any office during the 
pleasure of the Crown, or any appoint- 
ment under the Crown. Some objection 
had been made to Lord Auckland being 
appointed to the office of Comptroller of 
the Exchequer as he held the office of 
Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital. He 
(Sir James Graham) did not consider, that 
there would be any serious objection to 
the appointment of Lord Auckland ; but, 
to remove all doubt, he would propose a 
Clause to meet the case of Lord Auckland, 
which stated that that noble Lord should 
be allowed to hold both offices. If this 
arrangement was effected, the noble Lord 
(Lord Auckland) would give up two pen- 
sions he then held—namely, one of 400/. 
and the other of 300/. a-year. He need 
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not say, that the arrangement he proposed 
would be of an economical nature. In 
conclusion, he would only add, that from 
the manner in which Lord Auckland had 
performed the duties of the office over 
which he presided, and from his experi- 
ence and habits of business, he was more 
competent to fill the office of Comptroller 
of the Exchequer than any other person 
whom he (Sir James Graham) knew. The 
right hon. Baronet concluded by proposing 
his Amendments to the above effect. 

Mr. Goulburn admitted, that the two 
former Amendments had removed some 
of the objections that he had entertained. 
He was extremely loath to enter upon a 
discussion in which there was any thing 
like a personal matter; but he felt bound 
in duty to object to the appointment of 
Lord Auckland. He would much rather 
that Mr. Ellis, the Clerk of the Pells, 
should be appointed to the office of 
Comptroller than the noble Lord. The 
very principle of the measure of the right 
hon. Baronet was, that no person holding 
any office under the Crown should be the 
Comptroller of the Exchequer. That 
officer had some check and control over 
the expenditure of the public money; and 
it was most desirable that he should be 
perfectly independent of the Treasury. 
He approved of the Clause establishing 
that principle ; but, in proposing to make 
an exception of Lord Auckland, the right 
hon. Baronet was, in point of fact, de- 
stroying his own principle. What was 
there to prevent future Governments from 
claiming similar exceptions? It was most 
objectionable that the first appointment 
should be a violation of the principle laid 
down in the Bill. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that the office which 
Lord Auckland now held in Greenwich 
Hospital being held at the pleasure of the 
Crown rendered it impossible for him, 
without contravening the principle of this 
Bill, at the same time to hold the office 
of Comptroller of the Exchequer. He 
did not mean to cast the slightest reflec- 
tion on the character of Lord Auckland; 
but he could not help saying, that making 
the noble Lord an exception to a general 
rule applicable to all persons who should 
come after him was, to say the least of it, 
inconsistent. Without some further ex- 
planation, therefore, he could not consent 
to vote for the proposition of the right 
hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Herries agreed with his right hon, 
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friend (Mr. Goulburn) that it was incom- 
patible, according to the principle intended 
to be established by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham), that the office of Comp- 
troller of the Exchequer, and another 
office held at the pleasure of the Crown 
should be filled by one and the same 
person. Although he approved of other 
parts of the measure, he could not give his 
assent to such a proposition as that. 

Mr. Warburton observed, that the pro- 
position which the right hon. Baronet 


had made for rendering the office of 


Comptroller of the Exchequer independ- 
ent was in conformity with a propo- 
sition which had been thrown out by 
his hon. friend, the member for Middle- 
sex. Nominating any person to the office 
who held another situation during good 


behaviour would be such a violation of 


the principle of this proposition that he 
should certainly resist it. 

Sir James Graham said, that after what 
had passed he did not think he should be 
justified in pressing for a division on the 
Clause relating to the appointment of his 
noble friend to this office. He should, 
however, persist in introducing the clause 
establishing the principle which had been 
adverted to, although he would not un- 
dertake the responsibility of bringing for- 
ward the other clause, 

The Clause relating to the appointment 
of Lord Auckland was withdrawn, and the 
other Clauses were agreed to, and Report 
received. 


Tue Potisn Extries.] Colonel Zvans 
said, he had to present a petition from 
certain voblemen and gentlemen in favour 
of the Polish Refugees, to which he was 


anxious to call the serious attention of 


the House; but before he did so he must 
express his regret at the great inipeci- 
ments which were thrown (he did not say 
intentionally) in the way of those who bad 
petitions to present in that House. He 
had had several, and had come to the 
House fourteen or fifteen days without 
being able to get an opportunity of pre- 
senting them. This was a serious incon- 
venience to many Members, and was at- 
tended by this additional mischief—that 
it was often difficult to explain to parties 
from whom the petitions came, that the 
delay did not originate with those to 
whom they had been confided. He men- 
tioned this in the hope that some measure 
might be adopted in relation to the busi- 
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ness of the House in the morning sittings, 
by which, if possible, such delays might 
be avoided. ‘The petition which he held 
in his hand was agreed to at a public 
meeting held some time ago to consider 
the state of the unfortunate Polish exiles 
now resident in this country. A society 
had been formed a considerable time back 
for the relief of those unhappy victims of 
despotism, and by its means relief had 
been afforded to an extent which went to 
alleviate the sufferings of many of them ; 
but the funds of that society were now 
completely exhausted, and there was no 
resource left to the friends of those exiles 
but to come forward, as the petitioners 
now did, to entreat the sympathy and 
consideration of that House to their case. 
The petitioners stated, that it was a duty 
incumbent on nations as well as on indi- 
vidnals to afford relief to those whose 
sufferings gave them a claim on their 
sympathy. When one individual suffered 
from the oppression of another, there was 
generally some tribunal from which the 
sufferer could obtain redress; but when 
one nation was suffering from the oppres- 
sion of another, the sufferers had no re- 
medy but in the general sympathy and 
compassion of those amongst their fellow 
men of all nations, who abhorred such 
oppression. The number of Polish exiles 
now in England was but small—probably 
not more than 100; but their numbers 
had of late been increased by the fact that 
many had recently been driven from other 
countries in Europe, in which they had 
sought an asylum, by the powerful influ- 
ence of the Russian court. They, there- 
fore, sought our shores, where they believed 
they would be more free, and less exposed 
io any danger from Russian influence. 
As they had come amongst us, he” did 
think, that the peculiarity of their cireum- 
stances gave them a strong claim on the 
compassion and benevolence of the na- 
tion. The French government had fully 
recognized the principle of giving relief 
from the public purse to those Polish ex- 
iles who had sought a refuge in that coun- 
try, though it could not be said, that 
France was better able, financially or poli- 
tically, to grant such relief. The Govern- 
ment of this country had on many occa- 
sions established the principle of giving 
aid to foreigners who were driven by poli- 
tical causes to seek an asylum amongst us. 
Without going back to the instances in 
which protection and relief had been given 
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to the Hugonots and the Flemings who 
had sought refuge here, he might mention 
that, in the early part of the French war, 
we received and pensioned a large number 
of refugees who were driven from France, 
and in 1823 we received and relieved by 
public money a large body of the Spaniards 
who sought refuge here. It was true those 
Spaniards had a very strong claim upon 
us, as they had been engaged along with 
us in the contest which we had been 
carrying on against the ruler of France ; 
but in his opmion the Polish exiles at 
present amongst us had almost as strong 
a claim. As contracting parties to the 


Treaty of Vienna, we were guarantees of 


the government which was at that time 
established in Poland. No doubt, a war 
had followed, which for a time put an end 
to that government; but he believed that 
though the Polish nation could not send 
envoys to the Courts of Europe, or that, 
as she was cireumstanced, any such envoys 
distinct from the Russian government in 
Poland could be received in any of the 
European Courts, yet that the Polish na- 
tion had found means to make to several 
of the European Courts strong complaints 
of the tyranny under which they groaned, 
before they had attempted by open force 
to shake off that tyranny. Under these 
circumstances, he thought that those mem- 
bers of the Polish uation who bad sought an 
asylum amongst us had very strong claims 
upon us as a nation. It was too well 
known, 
Russia in the Courts of Europe was every 
day becoming more serious ; and though 
he would not say, that we had yielded to 
that influence, yet he must assert that the 
present Government, and still more their 
predecessors in office, had deferred more 
to it than was becoming in the Govern- 
ment of these kingdoms. The Poles had 
a strong claim upon this country, and we 
were bound to assist them, if it were only 
to show to the rest of Europe that we 
were not under the influence of the Cabi- 
net of St. Petersburgh. 

The Petition was read. 

On the Question, that it lie on the Table, 

sir Harry Verney was glad to find, that 
the situation of the unfortunate Poles 
could never be mentioned in that House 
without calling forth the strongest sym- 
pathy for those victims of Russian oppres- 
sion. He hoped, that his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would take care that no greater acces- 
sion of strength should be permitted to 
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a power which was already too strong for 
Europe. It had been said, that the late 
discussions in that House had excited great 
anger in the Court of St. Petersburgh. 
He was not surprised that it should, 
Russia would, no doubt, if she could, en- 
deavour to stifle the voice of freedom in 
every country; but he trusted, as had 
been once said by an hon. and learned 
Meinber of that House who now presided 
over the other House of Parliament, that 
that House would ever continue a free and 
open tribunal, to which the distressed and 
oppressed of every nation might apply, 
and not apply in vain, no matter how high 
and powerful were their oppressors. That 
was said on a discussion relating to Poland, 
and as that noble and learned Lord was 
how in a station which justly gave him 
great influence in the councils of his So- 
vereizn, he trusted that he would now 
exert his influence in doing something to 
alleviate the distress which had _ been 
brought upon so many distinguished na- 
tives of ill-fated Poland. Anything which 
we could do in the way of pecuniary aid 
would be some, though but a slight, allevi- 
ation of the misery of men who once moved 
in the highest ranks, and enjoyed the highest 
dignities in their own country, but were 
now driven by Russian despotism to come 
to us as beggars for the means of subsist- 
ence. ‘This country was looked upon as 
the natural, he might say the constitu- 
tional, head of freedom in Europe. We 
had given shelter and protection and pe- 
cuniary relief to the Spaniards and to the 
French, and he did not see on what prin- 
ciple we should now withhold it from the 
brave and patriotic Poles who were in 
misery amongst us, 

Mr. Sinclair gave the prayer of the 
petition his most cordial support. The 
feeling in favour of the Poles was very 
strong, and had been very generally ex- 
pressed in Scotland. In that country 
considerable sums had been raised to 
assist the distressed Poles in Great Bri- 
tain, 

Viscount Palmerston said, that every 
person of a feeling and humane disposi- 
tion must spontaneously respond to the 
sentiments of sympathy which had that 
evening been expressed in favour of the 
Poles ; but the feelings which himself and 
colleagues might entertain on the subject, 
as individuals, were a matter very differ- 
ent from voting away the public money 
in their capacity of responsible Ministers 
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of the Crown. He (Lord Palmerston) was 
not at liberty to hold out any hope to the 
gallant Colonel, that Government would 
sanction any grant of money to the Polish 
exiles now in this country. The gallant 
Colonel had referred to the case of the 
Spanish refugees and French emigrants ; 
and contended, that because a former Go- 
vernment had afforded them pecuniary 
relief, the present Government ought to 
extend pecuniary assistance to the peti- 
tioners. The cases were quite different. 
The Spanish refugees who received assist- 
ance from this country, were men who 
acted in concert with the armies of Great 
Britain during the Peninsular War; and it 
was because of their active co-operation 
with our troops, that they were expelled 
their own country. With respect, again, 
to the French emigrants, they were en- 
titled to assistance from this country, be- 
cause it was in obedience to the advice of 
England that they had rebelled. Our 
shores were open to the distressed of all 
countries, and our laws afforded protec- 
tion to the afflicted of all kinds; but it 
would be unfair to expect, that the unfor- 
tunate of all countries should receive 
pecuniary support from the Government. 
The sum which the gallant Colonel wished 
to be bestowed on the refugee Poles might 
not be great; but it was not the mere 
amount of money, but the precedent which 
the grant would establish, that the House 
ought to take into consideration. If the 
principle were once established, that foreign 
refugees were entitled to pecuniary relief, 
it would be found afterwards to be a very 
difficult matter to draw the line of distinc- 
tion between those individuals and other 
foreigners, who, at a future time, might 
present their alleged claims for similar 
aid. He did not see on what principle 
they could give the assistance which the 
petitioners desired, and refuse relief to 
those Poles who might afterwards come 
over to this country in great numbers, and 
whose claims to pecuniary relief might be 
greater. The gallant Colonel had grounded 
the claims of the petitioners to relief on 
the circumstance of an infraction by Rus- 
sia of the Treaty of Vienna, to which 
treaty this country was a party; and had 
stated, that England, in consequence of 
such infraction, would have had a right to 
rescue the Poles from the grasp of Russia 
by force of arms. He (Lord Palmerston) 


admitted, that England would have had a 
right to go to war with Russia if she 
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thought proper; but Government did not 
think that, under all the circumstances of 
the case, it would have been expedient for 
England to go to war with the emperor of 
Russia. The mere fact of this country being 
a party to the Treaty of Vienna, was not 
as synonymous with our guaranteeing that 
there would be no infraction of that treaty 
by Russia. He must repeat, that while 
there must be a feeling of sympathy in 
every heart in favour of the unfortunate 
Poles, Government could not hold out 
any hope of extending pecuniary relief to 
them. 

Mr. O’Connell had heard the speech of 
the noble Lord with surprise and regret. 
The noble Lord had said, that to grant 
relief to the Poles would be against pre- 
cedent. It would not be against prece- 
dent, but the contrary. The vials of his 
wrath were, in so far as words were con- 
ceived, poured out on the head of Russia; 
but, in God’s name, why did not our ac- 
tions correspond with our words? Every 
man ought to feel it a degradation of his 
country, that Poland had been suffered to 
become the victim of the contemptible 
and brutal despot of Russia. He (Mr. 
O’Connell) trusted that justice to the na- 
tional feeling on the subject of the wrongs 
of Poland would yet be done, and such 
a strong expression of the public will, pro- 
nounced, as would drive the barbarians 
and ruffians of Russia out of the pale of 
society. The noble Lord had said, that 
the Spanish refugees received pecuniary 
assistance from this country, because they 
had been our active allies in the Peninsular 
War; that was not the ground on which 
that relief was extended tothem. They 
were relieved in the year 1823, not be- 
cause of any sufferings they endured as 
our allies, but merely as an act of benevo- 
lence. The noble Lord, in speaking of 
the relief which had been extended by a 
former Government to the French emi- 
grants, had stated the reason why such 
relief was granted, to be, the circumstance 
of this country having encouraged them 
to revolt. That was the case with a small 
fraction of those emigrants, but not with 
the majority. The grant, as in the case 
of the Spanish refugees, was principally 
to be regarded as an act of benevolence. 
He was an advocate for national economy, 
and he wished it were more attended to 
in that House than it generally was ; but 
he was not for carrying his notions of na- 
tional economy so far as to refuse assists 
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ance to poor distressed creatures, whose 
claims to our sympathy and aid were so 
strong. He would like to see a sum of 
money given by the Government to the 
Poles, and would have it called Russian 
blood-money. The ambition of Russia was 
dangerous to the peace and well-being of 
Europe. He (Mr. O’Connell) would like 
to see a cordial alliance between England 
and France, to oppose the ambition of the 
Court of St. Petersburgh; but, if he did not 
greatly mistake the signs of the times, the 
traitorous Louis Phillippe did not, in reality, 
wish to keep up a good understanding 
with us, but was disposed to enter into an 
alliance with Russia, and that the two 
Powers were meditating a joint-crusade 
against European liberty. He thought it 
was high time for England to speak out 
in favour of Poland, and against Russian 
ambition. Russia, in defiance of treaties 
of the most solemn and binding nature, 
had blotted out Poland from the map of 
Europe—had extinguished its language— 
and had banished its youth. The gallant 
people of that country were now trampled 
under the hoof of the brutal and sanguin- 
ary despot of St. Petersburgh. 

Mr. Thomas Attwood thought there could 
be no sense of shame left in the British 
Government after what had already passed. 
England had disgracefully deserted Po- 
land. The people of England had already, 
in a great measure, taken the domestic 
Government of the country out of the 
hands of Ministers; and they would soon 
see the necessity of taking the foreign 
Government out of their hands also. The 
noble Lord had said, that the mere cir- 
cumstance of this country signing the 
Treaty of Vienna, was not to be under- 
stood as guaranteeing the observance of 
that treaty. No honest man, in the pri- 
vate transactions of life would say so. 
Lord Castlereagh had expressly said, both 
verbally in that House, and in subsequent 
treaties, that this country, in signing the 
Treaty of Vienna, guaranteed the integrity 
of Poland; and Lord Castlereagh was, in 
his opinion, a far better man than the 
noble Viscount. Lord Castlereagh, before 
he died, demanded, in the name of Eng- 
land, the restoration of ancient Poland. 
Little did Lord Castlereagh think that, in 
the short space of ten years after his 
death, England would seek to hide her- 
self in mean and paltry subterfuges, in 
attempting to justify her desertion of Po- 
land, The noble Viscount admitted, that 
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England had a right to go to war with 
Russia, because of her infraction of the 
Treaty of Vienna, but said it was not pru- 
dent or expedient. Never did a coward 
think it prudent to go to war; never was 
it prudent for a base mind to avenge such 
wrongs as those which the despot of St. 
Petersburgh had inflicted on Poland. The 
noble Lord had apologised, as it was fore- 
told a-year ago he would, to the brute 
that kicked his country. Public opinion 
was growing strong on the subject of Po- 
land, and the power of that opinion would, 
ere long, sweep away both the noble Lord 
and his paltry subterfuges. The noble 
Lord had said, as one reason why the 
petitioners should not have pecuniary re- 
lief afforded to them, that he could not 
afford the money. The sum of 10,000/. 
would not hurt the noble Lord and his 
party. Would it, then, hurt the country? 
Members had last year found they could 
afford to give away 20,000,000. to the 
owners of the negroes in the West Indies, 
and yet they could not afford 10,0002. to 
the distressed Poles. He thought the 
noble Lord was under an evil star—that 
he was labouring under a species of fatuity 
to-night. He hoped he would be under 
a better star to-morrow; and he would 
then do an act of justice to the suffering 
Poles. Russia was rapidly extending her 
power on all hands. If the Ministers had 
taken his advice last year, and sent six or 
seven line-of-battle-ships to assist the Sul- 
tan, when he applied to this country for aid, 
we should not only have arrested the pro- 
gress of Russian dominion in Turkey, but 
had the command of the Dardanelles, and 
the surveillance of Turkey, and, by that 
means, had a hook in the nose of Russia. 
In addition to the other gross insults and 
injurious impositions which the miserable 
inertness and vacillation of our Govern- 
ment of late had encouraged foreign 
Powers to put upon us, we were shortly 
about to have the Baltic closed against 
our vessels; he knew, as a matter of fact, 
that it was to be shut by a treaty on the 
point of being signed between Russia and 
Sweden. It was well known, that with a 
view to this end, Sweden, for the last six 
weeks, had been busily engaged in fortify- 
ing the Swedish side of the Sound. It 
was true, that Sweden had long been a 
close ally of England ; but it was equally 
true, that disgusted with the criminal ‘in- 
ertness, vacillation, and want of courage, 
so eminently displayed in our foreign policy 
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of late, Sweden was now about to sign 
a treaty most injurious to us, with a 
Power which at least dared to countenance 
her friends. He wished to know whether, 
in this critical position, Ministers would 
throw off their inertness, and by the de- 
monstrations which England was so well 
able to make, if its Government would 
give the word, deter Sweden from uniting 
with the Russian tyrant against us. He 
wished to know, too, whether Ministers 
were going to allow Russia and the Ger- 
manic Confederation to continue their 
unhallowed and fiendish persecution of the 
exiled Poles? Whether they would sanction 
the tyrants in drawing their threatened 
cordon round Switzerland, the land which 
had so nobly opened its arms to the suffer- 
ers? The power of England was competent 
to vindicate the rights, not only of the 


Poles, but of all the oppressed nations of 


Europe; why then not exercise that power 
in so just a cause? The monster Nicholas 
-——the monster Nicholas—for he was a 
monster, and no Gentleman in the House, 
he was sure, could call him by a milder 
epithet ; that tyrant of Europe was a mere 
image of brass and clay, which the power 
of this Empire could shiver to atoms, and 
ought to do so, if she wished well for the 
liberty and happiness of Europe. The 
force of Russia, which its bribed newspa- 
pers here had paragraphed into 900,000 
men, was in reality but 300,000; and its 
other resources had been overstated to an 
equal extent. England could at one blow 
crush the bully to dust. 

Sir Samuel Whalley hoped, that Eng- 
land would soon be in a condition to give 
that succour and relief to the emigrant 
Poles which she had already been known 
to afford to other less imperative, if not 
less worthy claims. He thonght, that the 
Poles had a better claim upon our bounty 
than the Spanish or French, who were 
now receiving liberal allowances from this 
country. 

Lord Dudley Stuart regretted the tone 
and manner which had been displayed in 
the address of the hon. member for Bir- 
mingham on the present occasion. This 
was not a question to be treated with 
levity. Never was a more just cause than 
that of the patriotic Polish exiles; and 
never was there a cause more seriously 
deserving the attention of all good men. 
When that cause was brought before the 
House last Session, men of all parties and 
feelings were found united in one common 
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opinion of detestation and abhorrence of 
the oppressive cruelties of the Court of 
Russia, and of admiration at the patriotic 
resistance of the brave Poles, Yet Mi- 
nisters had thought proper to oppose the 
Motion on that occasion ; and those who 
supported it were told that it could have 
no effect. They were tauntingly asked, 
if they wished the Government to launch 
a mere brutum fulmen against Russia? 
He entreated Ministers to accede to the 
present petition, in order to prove to 
Nicholas and to the world, the senti- 
ments entertained by the British Govern- 
ment and nation upon this subject. Not 
many years ago, the Government, much 
as they seemed now to be guided by 
notions of economy, granted a sum of 
100,000. to foreigners from Germany ; 
and afterwards another similar sum to the 
Spanish refugees. The Government then 
was not guided by one fixed principle. 
Would the British Government tell the 
Polish sufferers, that there was no sym- 
pathy for them? He hoped they would 
not be guilty of so ungenerous and un- 
gracious, ay, unjust, an act. But, no 
matter what might have been the expe- 
diency motives of the Government, he 
was sure there would be found one 
unanimous feeling of sympathy for them 
within that House. For himself, he would 
avow, that he was willing to labour zea- 
lously for them; he laboured to stir up 
the sympathy of the British publie in 
favour of that suffering, harassed, and 
gallant people. He did not imagine, that 
the Government would have received the 
proposition with cold indifference. They 
said, that they had no funds available for 
the relief of the Poles, and that Parliament 
would not grant the required aid. But 
why would they not come down and ask 
Parliament for a grant? If they pro- 
moted a free discussion on the merits of 
the Polish question, and allowed a peti- 
tion to be entertained, and the grounds 
and nature of its complaints to be can- 
vassed—he did not believe that Parlia- 
ment would reject the acknowledged jus- 
tice of the claims of the Poles. It was 
not necessary for Ministers to have a 
phalanx of supporters to influence Par- 
liament. Let them only appeal to Par- 
liament, and Parliament would support 
them. The thing was not without pre- 
cedent. The British Government had 
itself furnished examples of the sufferers 
of other countries being furnished with 
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that aid that was due to the friends of 
freedom ina free country. The present 
petition emanated from a voluntary So- 
ciety formed to assist the champions of 
Polish freedom. That Society spared 
neither time nor money to promote the 
cause they embarked in. Their funds 
were now exhausted. They could do no 
more, and they now appealed to the gene- 
rosity and justice of the Parliament. It 
might be said, that the Poles might have 
supported themselves like other refugees. 
But it should be recollected, that when 
the emigrants came from France here, 
many years ago, they had resources which 
the present Polish emigrants had not. 
Many of them had connexions in the 
country; they could teach the French 
and other languages; they could besides, 
many of them, engage in works of 
handicraft. Now the Poles, who were 
almost all of them men who had drawn 
their swords in defence of their country, 
had not, in general, similar resources, 
They came to free and generous England, 
looking for that protection which she had 
so often before extended to men who had 
suffered in a less honourable cause, and 
to which they had good grounds for look- 
ing up, from their heroism, their unstained 
honour, and their sufferings. He would, 
if necessary, and should any exception be 
taken to the justice of their demands and 
to the expediency of granting them, on 
the ground that there was no evidence of 
their pure propriety of conduct, rest their 
whole claim to support on their manifes- 
tation of honourable principle, and on 
their meritorious conduct. There never 
was a class of emigrants who maintained, 
under all their difficulties, a higher bear- 
ing, and who were more exempt from 
reproach—nay, even from discreditable 
suspicion—than the Poles. They main- 
tained here, as at home, the same lofty 
character for independence under all 
their privations. He would just state one 
fact in corroboration of his assertion. A 
friend of his, who knew of his exertions in 
favour of the Poles, said to him, that he 
was sure he (Lord Dudley Stuart) must 
have been exposed to great inconvenience 
from the multiplicity of applications for 
personal relief made to him. His answer 
was, and he would repeat it to the House, 
and in the face of the country, that he 
never had an application from any one 
Pole for assistance. In asking the House 
to aid the champions of Polish heroism 
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and Polish liberty, and, he would add, the 
victims of Russian barbarity and despotism, 
he hoped he did not ask a boon that was 
abhorrent to the feelings of that House or 
of the country. Would the House or the 
country grudge the poor relief now soli- 
cited by those nobie defenders of the free- 
dom of their country? The sum required 
was so small, that it could not be opposed 
on the ground of national economy ; and 
the ground on which it was asked could 
not be resisted on any principle of national 
or Parliamentary justice or generosity. 
If a large sum were demanded, then it 
would be excusable, if not fair, to refuse 
it, on the simple ground, that the Trea- 
sury had not funds applicable to that 
object, no matter what the object might 
be, though the object, sanctioned by a 
previous discussion of the question in 
Parliament, and approved of by the ge- 
neral voice of the country, was undoubt- 
edly one that enlisted on its side the 
whole sympathies of the nation. He was 
not the advocate of reckless expenditure, 
as was, he hoped, well known. He would 
not advocate the expenditure of money 
when it was not required for some useful 
purpose. Yet, at the same time, he would 
not refuse a grant when it could be well 
applied. He would briefly call the at- 
tention of the House to a fact which, if it 
were not, should, at all events, be well 
known, namely, that England sanctioned, 
indeed granted, the submission of Poland 
to Russia. But he would ask, had Eng- 
land a right thus to barter the rights of a 
free nation? Poland was de facto, not 
merely de jure, free ; she had achieved her 
own independence; and could that inde- 
pendence be swindled from her? It 
might be said, that Russia only took on 
herself the protection of Poland under 
certain conditions. Well, what of that? 
She did subscribe to stipulations, and it 
was the duty of England to see that those 
stipulations were fulfilled. If they were 
not, then England was bound to see they 
were; and if the Poles, who were the 
victims of that violation on the part of 
Russia, threw themselves on the protec- 
tion of England, which had guaranteed to 
them full independence, consistently with 
the exercise of the fair monarchical rule of 
Russia, England was bound, by virtue of 
her own treaties, and on every principle 
of justice, to grant the remnants of that 
nation protection and support. England 
was bound to see the conditions accepted 
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of by Russia fulfilled. But he had no 
distrust in the sympathetic feeling of 
England for the Poles. No matter what 
the Government might feel, he felt, thac 
if the people of England had the power— 
he should rather say courage, for England 
did not want power—to demand the re- 
storation of the Poles, they would not 
have been thus oppressed. It was truly 
incredible, that the small sum asked for 
should have been met in the way the 
prayer of the petition seemed to have 
been met, especially when England was 
bound to Poland by so many ties, and 
when she had made herself on so many 
occasions before, an asylum for the victims 
of despotism through Europe. 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, that the 
Government had not been deficient in 
sympathy for the Poles. While he gave 
full credit to the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, and to the noble Lord, for the 
zeal they exhibited in the cause of the 
Poles, he would take the liberty to cau- 
tion the hon. member for Birmingham 
against being too ready to make a plunge 
into war without reference to the conse- 
quences. When it was fairly proved, that 
Government could interfere with propriety, 
assistance was afforded. He was not 
called upon to state the peculiar circum- 
stances which would justify a vote of 
money; but he would suggest, that 
amongst the inconveniences that would 
arise from giving too freely the bounty of 
the Crown, it would tempt foreigners to 
be careless in their proceedings, because 
they would suppose they might find a 
shelter and settlement here. He wished 
it to be clearly understood, that when a 
case was made out for the bestowal of the 
bounty of the Crown—when it appeared 
that such a grant would not be liable to 
objection in point of principle, as in the 
instance of a grant being permanent—then 
his Majesty’s Government would not 
shrink from administering the relief that 
they were now stigmatised for refusing. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
Table. 
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Wednesday, March 26, 1834. 


MinvuTes.] Bills. Received the Royal Assent by Commis- 
sion :—Exchequer; Pensions, &c, Duties; Consolidated 
Fund; Sugar Duties; Transfer of Aids; Indemnity; 
Mutiny; Marine Mutiny ; Juries (Ireland) ; North-Ameri- 
can Postage; and Turnpike Road Acts’ Continuance, 
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Petitions presented. By Viscount BERESFORD, from the 
Political Union of Charlotte Street, for Mercy to the 
Persons Convicted at Dorchester of taking Unlawful 
Oaths.—By the Marquess of Lanspown, from a Dis- 
senting Congregation at Salisbury, for Relief to the Dis- 
senters——By the Duke of Gorpon, from several Places in 
Scotland, against any Alteration in the Corn Laws. 


CLaiMs OF THE DissENTERS—PETI- 
TI0N.] The Lord Chancellor presented a 
Petition, which he said was most numer-~ 
ously, and, in so far as he had been able to 
perceive, most respectably signed, from the 
inhabitants of the town of Edinburgh, and 
from those of Leith, upon the subject of 
the claims of the Dissenters. The petition- 
ers described themselves as Dissenters from 
the Established Church of that part of the 
United Kingdom ; and, after setting forth 
the difficulties under which they laboured, in 
consequence of the difference which the law 
made in some respects with regard to them, 
and the still greater difference which the law 
made with regard to those who were Dis- 
senters from the Established Church in that 
part of the United Kingdom, they declared 
that they considered that the only remedy 
for these grievances was, to terminate by law 
all distinctions whatever between any classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects, on account of their 
being members of, or dissenting from, the 
Establishment, and to put an end to tax- 
ation for the support of such Establishment, 
and to devote the property and the revenues 
at present in possession of the Established 
Church in both parts of the United King- 
dom to other national purposes, but having, 
at the same time, a due regard to the inter- 
ests of present incumbents. He felt him- 
self highly honoured by the confidence 
which the petitioners had placed in him, in 
selecting him to present their Petition to 
their Lordships; but he should ill repay 
that confidence if he did not state that, 
though he agreed to, and supported, to a 
considerable extent, their Petition, there 
was one part of the statement contained in 
that Petition to which he could not sub- 
scribe, and the prayer of which did not meet 
with his concurrence. The part of the 
statement to which he alluded, was that 
which set forth, that great mischief arose 
from the Church Establishment, both in 
this country and in Scotland; and that 
such Establishment was upheld at an ex- 
treme expense, for the use chiefly of the 
wealthy classes of the community ; and, 
moreover, that, in both parts of the United 
Kingdom, it was not supported by that 
wealthy class alone, but added considerably 
to the burthens of the people, “ while it 
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only comprehended among its adherents a 
mere minority, which was daily decreasing 
in numbers.” He was not aware that any 
part of this statement was consistent with 
the fact. He believed, indeed, that parts of 
it were utterly inconsistent with the fact, 
and they who made this statement were 
misinformed when they were led to suppose 
that the adherents of the Established Church 
in England werea mere minority. He was 
informed, too, that they were equally in- 
correct in saying the same thing as appli- 
cable to the Church of Scotland. Having 
set forth these matters as the foundation of 
their prayer—a statement on which he en- 
tirely differed from them—they went on to 
call upon Parliament to abolish the connec- 
tion between Church and State ; to put an 
end, in fact, to the Church Establishment in 
one part and the other of the kingdom, and 
to apply the revenues of the Church to other 
purposes than those to which they were 
now applicable. He could not agree with 
them on this point. He considered that 
the proposition which began the statement 
of this Petition led to a directly opposite 
conclusion. The Petitioners objected to a 
civil establishment of religion, which, they 
said, violated consciences, was partial and 
unjust, was opposed to good morals and 
good government, and was injurious to 
Christianity itself; and that all persons 
had a right to hold opinions which they con- 
scientiously and honestly entertained, and 
to belong to such church, whether an Esta- 
blished Church, or a sectarian Church, in 
the doctrines preached at which they could 
sincerely and conscientiously believe. Now, 
if the great body of the people of this coun- 
try, or of Scotland, seriously believed, that 
a Church Establishment was the best mode 
of maintaining their opinions, those indivi- 
duals, whether the minority or the majority, 
had an undeniable right to have a Church 
Establishment, and still more undeniably, if 
they were the majority ; for he never yet 
had heard, that the majority had not a right 
to maintain any establishment they might 
think fit. It was a perfectly debatable 
question. While there was no illegality 
nor impropriety in the opinion held by the 
Petitioners, and while the language in 
which they addressed their Lordships’ House 
was respectful and proper, their Petitions 
deserved attention ; but he trusted, that he 
should be accused of no disrespect to the 
Petitioners, in observing that in these parts 
of the statement, and of the prayer of the 
Petition, his opinion did not agree with 
theirs. In one part of the Petition he did 
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concur. The Petitioners stated, that the 
Dissenters of England were subject, in con- 
sequence of the law, to several grievances 
even still more than those of which the Pe- 
titioners themselves complained ; that these 
grievances were unjust in themselves, and 
hurtful to the State, as enforced against a 
number of enlightened and powerful men, 
who had performed eminent services in the 
cause of religious, moral, and political free- 
dom. There was nothing more just or 
proper than this well-earned praise thus 
bestowed upon the Dissenters; and such 
had been the conduct of the Dissenters on 
all these points, that he was prepared to 
say that, whatever praises might be be- 
stowed upon them for their conduct, it was 
impossible they should be exaggerated. He, 
therefore, wholly coincided with the Peti- 
tioners in saying, that some of the matters 
of which the Dissenters complained were 
evils; and in that part of the Petition 
which prayed, that the Legislature would 
take such steps as were necessary to put 
an end to all distinctions in respect of 
civil and constitutional privileges, as were 
grounded on differences in religious mat- 
ters, he most heartily concurred ; and he 
trusted that Ministers would be able to con- 
summate that which they had begun. He 
might add, that, as far as the revenues of 
the Church were concerned, so far as those 
revenues depended upon taxation, he hoped 
that the measure which the Government 
had introduced into the other House of 
Parliament, would be such that it would 
not be necessary to go further ; and, as far 
as the bulk of the Church revenues was 
concerned (he meant tithes), he hoped that 
the measure of which his noble Friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had given 
notice, and which, but forhis noble Friend’s 
indisposition, would have been introduced 
into the other House two days ago, would 
prove fully satisfactory. 


Criminal Courts. 


Crimtnau Courts. ] The Lord Chan- 
cellor begged to present their Lordships 
with a Bill, which, if he did not greatly 
deceive himself, would afford a remedy to 
several inconveniences in the administration 
of criminal justice in this great metropolis, 
and would place on a more satisfactory 
footing, for the future, that most important 
part of the administration of the laws of 
the land. Differing from others, the county 
of Middlesex, and the county of the city of 
London, were subject partly to magistrates 
assembled at sessions, under their general 
commission of the peace, as in other coun« 
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ties, and partly to the jurisdiction of the 
magistrates under commissions of Oyer and 
Terminer, issued from time to time, under 
which they sat with so much regularity, 
that though the commissions were in the 
eyes of the law occasional commissions, they 
were, in fact, commissions for the regular 
holding of courts. In another respect, 
there was a difference between the county 
of Middlesex and other counties, for the 
jurisdiction established in the Old Bailey 
had cognizance not only over offences com- 
mitted in the county of Middlesex, but over 
those committed in the city of London. 
The extension of jurisdiction which this 
Bill contemplated would, he thought, be 
productive of many advantages to good 
order and morals, by creating a more fre- 
quent administration of the law at the Old 
Bailey. It would, among other things, 
prevent the gaols from being over-crowded 
with prisoners ; but, in addition to this, the 
speed with which the punishment followed 
the offence, would be of advantage incal- 
culable in the repression of crime. There 
had already been an increase in the number 
of periods at which the Old Bailey Sessions 
had been held; but, nevertheless, the fre- 
quency of the Sessions had not increased as 
the demand for the labour of the Court re- 
quired, and it was therefore one part of the 
measure which he now proposed, that this 
frequency of the Sessions should be in- 
creased, and that there should be twelve 
Sessions at the Old Bailey instead of eight, 
as at present. It was a peculiarity which 
distinguished this jurisdiction from all others 
of a similar sort, that the Grand Jury who 
found the bills on which criminals were to 
be tried at the Old Bailey, for offences com- 
mitted within the county of Middlesex, was 
a Grand Jury assembled at Clerkenwell, 
where the magistrates of the county sat 
under a commission of Oyer and Terminer, 
as well as under their general commission 
of the peace, as he had before said. This 
would henceforth be unnecessary. The in- 
crease of criminal business at these Sessions 
had been most considerable, and had been 
great in proportion to the increase of their 
other business. The change which had 
happily taken place in the relaxation of the 
severity of our criminal law had also in- 
creased the number of cases that might come 
before the magistrates at Clerkenwell. He 
should not utter one word in disparagement 
of the worthy individuals who composed 
that bench, and indeed it was impossible 
not to applaud the industry, zeal, assiduity, 
and integrity with which they discharged 
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their duties. Nevertheless, he was not oiie 
of those who was satisfied in all particulars 
to see so vast a muss of the criminal business 
of the county transacted by magistrates ap- 
pointed as magistrates were known to be, 
the more especially when they were not 
assisted in the discharge of their duties by 
a professional man. It was true, that, at 
this moment, the magistrates of Middlesex 
had the assistance of a learned gentleman 
who acted as their Chairman; but as that 
gentleman received no salary, it was quite 
impossible to expect that that assistance 
should long continue to be given. It was 
of importance, therefore, that some well- 
considered arrangement should be made. It 
was of the utmost importance, that the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice should be 
uniform. It was with a view to such an 
object, that it had frequently been said, that 
there should be a centre from which, and a 
point to which, all that was connected with 
the administration of justice should issue 
and be referred.’ Without alluding to 
any circumstance of an invidious nature, 
or without alluding to any unpleasant col- 
lisions which might have taken place, 
he would state at once, that after 
much consideration, he had come to 
this conclusion—that the more the busi- 
ness was concentrated under the Judges 
of the Old Bailey, so much the better 
would it be for the subject, for the King’s 
peace, and for the administration of the 
criminal law of the country. It was with 
that view, and acting under these princi- 
ples, and this conviction, that he introduced 
this Bill. By extending the jurisdiction of 
the Old Bailey, the despatch of business 
would be insured, and a better tribunal 
would be provided for the trial of those 
numerous, and frequently important, cases 
which now went to the sessions. The 
measure which he was about to propose 
had these specific objects in view. At the 
Old Bailey, the Lord Mayor and Magis- 
trates of the city of London presided. They 
had the assistance of the Recorder and 
Common-Sergeant — gentlemen of great 
legal ability, and who gencrally had had 
long professional experience as advocates. 
It was, he was sure, impossible for him to 
speak in terms too high of their legal know- 
ledge. Not only were those sessions holden 
before those valuable magistrates, assisted 
by the learned Recorder and the Common- 
Sergeant. (and, of late years, by the 
Deputy-Recorder), but — what was still 
more important, and which distinguished 
the Old Bailey sessions from all others— 
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they received the assistance of the Judges 
of the Land, including the Chief Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench. In addition 
to the advantages which those sittings de- 
rived from the 1 trying of cases before those 
learned persons, the “highest legal authori- 
ties in the kingdom, this also was to be taken 


into the account—that in consequence of 


his vicinity to the rest of the Judges, the 
learned individual who presided was en- 
abled, whenever the least point of difficulty 
occurred, to have access to, and to procure 


the opinion of, his brother Judges. ‘These 
were the circumstances which had cc- 


casioned the country to place such confi- 
dence in the way in which justice was 
administered at the Old Bailey. The Bill 
which he now proposed to their Lordships 
would, in the first place, do away cutirely 
with that extraordinary anomaly, the find- 
ing bills at one place, which were to be 
tried at a considerable distance—a proceed- 
ing in consequence of which judges, jurors, 
prosecutors, counsel, and witnesses, were 
often kept waiting for bills. It was next 
proposed, (and he would only now touch 
briefly on a few of the principal points)—it 
was next proposed to extend the jurisdiction 
of the Old Bailey considerably beyond its 
present limits, and to increase the frequency 
of the sessions. At present the sessions 
were held eight times in the year, and the 
jurisdiction extended over the whole 
county ; but it did not extend to all the 
places which might be called a part of the 
metropolis, and where the population was 
exceedingly dense. 
a great extension of the metropolitan juris- 
diction, because he could imagine no con- 
ceivable reason for confining it to its pre- 
sent restricted limits. He knew not why 
it should be restricted to one bank of the 
river. He would extend the Old Bailey 
jurisdiction to the great borough of South- 
wark, and all the districts in its neighbour- 
hood, containing a population of between 
90,000 and 100,000 souls. He would also 
inelude Lambeth, Greenwich, and Wool- 
wich, with several other large parishes, 
comprehending, he believed, as many as a 
dozen places. These places he should pro- 
pose to bring within the jurisdiction of the 
Old Bailey Sessions ; ; Southwark and Lam- 
beth, though not on the same bank of the 
river on which the metropolis properly so 
called was seated, might yet be fairly said 
to form a part of it. As the system now 
existed, an offence committed in Middlesex, 
in consequence of the Old Bailey sessions 
being held eight times in the year, was 
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tried almost immediately ; but if the same 
offence, or an offence of a more atrocious 
character, were perpetrated at a few yards 
distance on the other bank of the river, it 
could not be tried for five or six months, 
when the Surrey assizes were held. In the 

same way, if an offence were committed at 
re ireenwich, a few furlongs down the river, 
the criminal must be tried at Maidstone. 
He would, to obviate these evils and in- 
conveniences, take the whole extent he had 
mentioned as one great city, and place it 
under the same Jurisdiction. Within that 
limit, whether an offence were committed 
on oue side of the river or the other, 
whether it was perpetrated a little higher 
up or a little lower down, the jurisdiction 
of the Old Bailey should extend, and that 
court have full power to try the case. He 
should propose, that all the places which he 
had named should be amenable to this juris- 
diction, because, properly speaking, they 
might be said to belong to the metropolis. 
Thus the jurisdiction of the Old Bailey 
would extend all over Middlesex, a part of 
Surrey and Kent, and a small portion of 
Essex. He proposed to add four to the 
present eight annual sessions ; consequently, 
there would be a sitt*ag for the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice every month in 
the year. An arrangement was also made 
in the Bill for transferring from the 
Quarter Sessions, held by the Magistrates 
of Middlesex, to the Old Bailey Sessions, 
of offences beyond a certain extent of 
criminality. It was provided that the 
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jurisdiction of the Quarter Sessions for the 


county of Middlesex should be confined to 
misdemeanours and to other offences which 
did not render the offenders liable to 
punishment of more than seven years’ trans- 
portation. There would be a clause, how- 
ever, enabling persons arraigned before the 
Quarter Sessions of the county of Middlesex, 
to remove their cases by certiorari to the 
Court at the Old Bailey. He was quite 
aware, indeed it would immediately strike 
their Lordships, that the effect of this 
arrangement might be, to impose new and 
additional labour on the learned Judges 
who presided at the Old Bailey ; and it was 
necessary he should state in what way he 
proposed to meet that objection; and in the 
first place, he must state, that no one who 
knew those learned and excellent indi- 
viduals as he did, both professionally and 
personally, could have the slightest vestige 


of doubt on his mind, that as far as their 
strength and time would at all permit, 


regard being had to their present avoca- 
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tions, they would be the last individuals in | of, not only by the profession, but also by 
the world to object to what they would not the suitors and witnesses who had been 
call, but what he for them would call, the mainly concerned. In the home, it was 
incumbrance of additional business. They | obviously more necessary that there should 
were ready to devote every moment of their | be three circuits in the year, than in any 
time, which needful relaxation did not, of the other counties of England ; and the 
absolutely demand, to the performance of | reason for the winter circuit was, to dispose 
their high and most important functions. | of the business connected more or less with 
But it did not follow, because those learned the city of London upon the Surrey and 
individuals were willing to undertake that, Kent side of the river ; and, therefore, if 
their Lordships should be too ready to from that circuit all those districts were 
impose on them an additional burthen, as to. withdrawn which occasioned its necessity, 
the extent of their business, without an | there would not remain the slightest reason 
absolute necessity, or without awarding for, indeed the ground would fail entirely 
them a reasonable compensation—he meant on which the third winter circuit was 
compensation in the way of a diminution of , established. He looked forward, then, as 
their other labours. Now, their Lordships | the immediate consequence of this measure, 
were aware, that up to 1828 and 1829, | to the entire abolition of that winter circuit, 
the number of the Judges was only twelve. which had led to inconvenience, and which 
The measures of those years, however, | had deprived the suitors of the advantage of 
ripening into an Act of Parliament, which those members of the bar who usually at- 
was passed in the last year of his late Ma- tended the summer and spring assizes. 
jesty, led to an increase in their number of | | Putting those circumstances together, taking 
no small amount—to one-fourth, in fact ; | also into account that three Judges at. the 
so that, instead of twelve, they became | Old Bailey had long been felt wholly un- 
fifteen. One of the principal motives of | necessary, two being quite sufficient to 
this increase, which justified and rendered | transact the business, with the assistance of 
it indeed absolutely necessary, was the fact, | the learned Recorder and Common-Ser- 
that at that time the Welch judicature being | geant,—placing those matters one against 
abolished, two new circuits were created, | another, the proposed arrangement would 
and new Judges, of course, were required. | not give the Judges an atom more business 
But that only occasioned the necessity of | than they now had, but certainly no more 
two Judges going circuit twice, about six | than the amount they had to transact a few 
weeks during the whole year; and the| years back, when their numbers were 
three new J udges were ready at all times | twelve instead of fifteen. He had thought 
not only to go circuits, but to perform all | it necessary to state those few circumstances 
other judicial duties. He did not meanjin order to account for the apparent 
to deny, that, in the alterations which of | augmentation,—for it was only apparent,— 
recent years had taken place in law pro-| which under the new system would be 
ceedings, there had been an augmented | made in the labours of the Judges, although, 
mass of civil business; yet, beyond all|as he before stated, they would be the last 
doubt the number of Judges had been | individuals to entertain the shadow of a 
increased in a very considerable proportion | shade of dissatisfaction at any addition or 
higher than the judicial labour to be per-| increase being made to their public judicial 
formed. Now, it required but little refer- | functions. Having stated thus much, he 
ence to arithmetic to show, that as the | must be allowed to say, that, in his view, 
sessions were only eight at the Old Bailey, | there was nothing more important, nothing 
the number of Judges being twelve, | which would tend more to the welfare and 
the same proportion would still hold; the | good government of the metropolis, nothing 
Judges being fifteen, and the sessions ten. | which would more immediately bear on the 
But then it was now proposed, instead of | interests of the King’s peace, and the good 
ten, to make the sessions twelve in the! administration of the law all over the 
course of the year. It would be in the! country, than some such change as that 
recollection of their Lordships, that some | now proposed ; proceeding on some such 
seven years ago, a winter circuit had been | principle, and pointing to those grand ob- 
established, having been deemed necessary | jects of paramount importance—the uni- 
in consequence of the vicinity to the me-| formity, the concentration, the regularity 
tropolis of the home counties. That, how-| of the jurisdiction to be established ;—its 
ever, had given rise to very great incon- | extension, so as to bring within its scope all 
venience, and had been much complained | the parts of this great ‘metropolis ; ; and the 
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greater frequency of its administration, so 
as to effect the greatest possible despatch in 
that most essential branch of our judicature, 


by making the trial and punishment of 


offences follow as speedily as possible after 
their commission. Such were the objects 
which he had in view, and which he thought 
were provided for by the Bill which he 
should have the honour of submitting to 
their Lordships. When setting forth the 
districts to which the proposed jurisdiction 
was to be extended, he ought to have 
mentioned the amount of population which 
would be comprised ; and he was sure, that 
by stating the great increase which of late 
years had taken place in that respect, he 
should show still more clearly the necessity 
which existed for the change. The popula- 
tion of London, Middlesex, Southwark, Lam- 
beth, and the Kentish towns proposed to be 
included in the extended jurisdiction, with- 
out taking into consideration those parts of 
Essex which would also be comprised in the 
change, amounted at present to between 
1,600,000 and 1,700,000, while ten years 
ago it amounted to no more than 1,300,000; 
showing an increase of from 300,000 to 
400,000. The judicature thus enlarged 
would extend over a population of from 
1,600,000, to 1,700,000 ; which was equal 
to many great and even powerful king- 
doms, and concentrating in a narrow space 
one of the densest populations in Europe. 
He should now move, that the Bill be read 
a first time ; and although he had already 
communicated with many learned indi- 
viduals immediately concerned on the sub- 
ject, in order that time might be given for 
additional communication, he should then 
move that it be printed and stand over for 
further consideration. 
The Bill read a first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 26, 1834. 


MrInuTEs.] Bills. Read a second time:—High Ways; 
Hemp and Flax Bounties.—Read a third time:—Ex- 
chequer Receipt. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. HeskETH FLEETWOOD, from 
the Hand-Loom Weavers of North Meols, for Relief.—By 
Colonel Evans, from St.’ Clement Danes, against the 
House and Window Taxes; and from the Vestrymen of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, for Admittance into their own 
Vestry Room.-—By Mr. F. SHaw, from Dublin, against 
the Sale of Spirituous Liquors in Ireland.—By Mr. 
WALKER, from Wexford, &c., for the Repeal of the 
Union.—By Mr. Pease, from Darlington, against the 
General Register Bill—By Mr. Grote, from the City of 
London, against the Anatomy of Criminals Bill; from 
West-Smithfield, against the Islington Market Bill.—By 
an Hon. Member, from Dumfries, for Remuneration to 
Captain Ross.x—By Mr, O'CONNELL, from Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, against any division of the Turkish Empire. 
—By Mr. O’ConNELL and Mr. EpwarD RUTHVEN, 
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from several Places,—for the Abolition of Tithes in 
Ireland,—and for the Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. 
E. J. STANLEY, from Bowdon,—for the Better Observance 
of the Lord’s Day.—By Sir OSWALD MosLry, from Tot- 
monslow, against paying Toll for the Carriage of Lyme. 
From Burton-upon-Trent, against any Measures likely to 
lessen the Efficiency of the Established Church.—By Mr. 
G. W. Woop, from Chorobent, for Relief to the Hand- 
Loom Weavers.—By Mr. LABouCHERE, from Taunton, 
against the Employment of Children in cleaning Chim- 
neys.—By Mr. TANncrRED, from the Members of the 
College of Surgeons in Banbury, for an Inquiry into the 
State of the Profession.—By Mr. T. Smitu, from Great 
Missenden, for the Amendment of the Poor Laws.—By 
Lord G. Bentinck, Colonel Evans, and Messrs. TAN- 
CRED, J. SM1ITH, V. SMitu, Hutr, Orv, H. FLEETWoop, 
CAYLEY, E. J. STANLEY, Grote, S. LEFEVRE, H. L 
BuLwer, and ToLLEMACHE, from a Number of Dissent- 
ing Congregations,—for Relief to the Dissenters. 


Dissenters. 


DissentERS—CAMBRIDGE PETITION 
—Apjournep Deratze.] The debate 
upon this subject was resumed. 

Colonel Williams said, that as this 
petition was, in fact, a consequence of a 
communication or correspondence he had 
had with the University of Cambridge, 
he might be expected to take some part 
in the present discussion. As, however, 
he had a motion on this same subject, 
and as it had been thought advisable 
that this motion should be postponed till 
the 17th of April, and as the hon. mem- 
ber for Lancashire had allowed his (Colo- 
nel Williams’s) motion to take precedence 
on that day, he would reserve any observ- 
ations he had to make on the subject till 
he brought forward his motion. 

Sir Robert Inglis said :* My right hon. 
friend the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Mr. Stanley), who addressed the House at 
the close of the discussion yesterday, com- 
menced his speech by an apology, first, 
for speaking on a question arising upon a 
petition presented from Cambridge, inas- 
much as he was an Oxford man; and, 
secondly, for speaking at all upon any 
petition inasmuch as he had often depre- 
cated the practice as inconvenient, if not 
irregular. If such apology were necessary 
from my right hon. friend, it is doubly 
necessary, on both grounds, from me; 
since I am still more nearly connected 
with the sister University, from which this 
petition does not proceed; and since, if 
any individual had a right to speak on 
any petition, my right hon. friend might 
claim it; and, certainly, on much better 
grounds than I can urge for myself. I 
am, at the same time, willing to hope, 
that, as heasked the attention of the House, 
on the ground, that the subject was one 

* Printed from a corrected Edition. 
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of a national and imperial character, I 
may perhaps be indulged in the same 
manner with such attention, particularly 
when I can refer to the deep interest 
which those who have sent me here, must, 
more than any others, take in the question. 

I still feel, indeed, as | have always felt, 
the inconvenience of discussing any ques- 
tion of general policy on the mere presen- 
tation of a petition. It can lead to no 
practical result, so far at least as legisla- 
tion is concerned; and, after protracted 
and often irritating debates, the single 
conclusion to which the House can come, 
is, that the petition shall lie on the Table. 
This is certainly verifying the fumum ex 
fulgore. Whatever talent may be ex- 
hibited in rencontres of this kind, there is, 
at any rate, the evil, so far as the people 
are concerned, that our time which, in this 
House, at least, is not so much our own as 
theirs, is frittered away in mere debate, 
ending where we began, without advancing 
us a Step in real business; and, at the ut- 
most, producing only such a technical con- 
clusion as that which I have quoted, utterly 
disproportionate to the parturiunt montes 
labour which has led to it. 

There is, however, one incidental result 
arising from such discussions, when no 
Bill or no Resolution is before us, a result 
which is very frequent, and very much to 
be regretted. In the heat of debate, 
declarations are made by an individual 
(as, in the present instance, by a leading 
member of the Government), which mean 
much, when taken in connexion with the 
general tone assumed by others on the 
same side; but which mean little when 
examined strictly according to the limita- 
tions imposed by the individual himself, 
or perhaps according to the words of the 
petition which he supported; and a false 
impression is thus conveyed, which may 
raise hopes on the one side, or alarms on 
the other, alike without foundation. 

My right hon. friend, indeed, has said, 
that there is another and a valuable object 
to be obtained in this particular debate, 
namely, that hon. Members may learn to 
discuss the question, and become thereby 
prepared (he stated, for his own part, that 
he was not as yet prepared) to decide it, 
when it should be more formally and tech- 
nically brought forward, by the Motion 
of the hon. and gallant member for Ashton 
(Colonel Williams). Speeches were thus 
to be like straws thrown up to show which 
way the wind may blow. 
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Whatever may be the evil, however, or 
the benefit of the practice, the House, at 
any rate, has now sanctioned it: and has 
consented to use (for two days hitherto, 
and probably for the entire of this day) 
the presentation of a petition as a peg on 
which speeches might be hung: and, there- 
fore, I will proceed to follow my right hon, 
friend. 

It is true, that no one can tell exactly 
either what is asked by the Dissenters as 
a body, if such a body there be, or what 
the Ministers are prepared to concede to 
them. If I were to confine myself to what, 
in legal language, is called the four corners 
of this petition, I feel certain that [ should 
neither state the case of the Dissenters, 
nor do justice to those whose interests, on 
the other side, I am bound more especially 
to uphold. When I refer to the inter- 
ests of the University of Oxford, I am 
aware that they have not been directly 
attacked in the present discussion; but | 
am equally aware, that they must follow 
those of the sister University, Yet here, 
let me add, that neither has any “ interest” 
distinct from that of the country; and 
that in maintaining our existing rights we 
are maintaining the best heritage of the 
nation, 

Taking, then, largely, as the ground of 
this discussion, the claims of the Dissent- 
ers as brought forward by themselves in 
the other petitions which we have received 
(because, again I say, that it is paltering 
with the question to take the present pe- 
tition as the standard), | find in many of 
them that they demand, as a right, ad- 
mission to the ‘* National Establishments 
of Education,” as they describe the Uni- 
versities ; some of them including in the 
term the public school foundations of 
England. Now, in the first place, 1 de- 
sire to know, in what sense the word 
‘* National” is used, as applied to the 
Universities of England? Is it meant in 
the sense of the National Debt? Did the 
nation found them? did the nation endow 
them? what has the nation done for them, 
which can entitle them to the honour 
(to the punishment, if it involve the inter- 
ference of Parliament in their discipline), 
of being described as “ national institu- 
tions ?” Js it really meant, that the Uni- 
versities were endowed by the nation at 
any time? [Cries of ‘ Yes,” from Mr. 
O'Connell, and other Members.| 1 am 


not to be tempted, Sir, by this cheer from 
the line of argument which I have pre- 
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seribed to myself: since I feel that it will 
be more respectful to the House, by saving 
their time, if I continue the course on 
which I have entered, and reserve the 
answer which that cheer provokes till I 
come to a later period of the considera- 
tion of the question. Is it meant, I re- 
peat, that the Universities are endowed 
by the nation, and are, therefore, at the 
disposal of the nation, because the King 
gives 407. per annuin to each of five Pro- 
fessors in the University of Oxford who 
are called his Professors, and the same to 
each of five Professors in Cambridge @ 
Let me here remark, that some other 
payments, made to other Professors, and 
appearing in the Estimates before this 
House, are not donations, but payments 
in lieu of land belonging to the University 
of Oxford, and dating from the time of 
Henry 8th, and in that reign exchanged 
for payments out of the Exchequer as 
more convenient to both parties.* Be- 





* So far as the University of Oxford is con- 
cerned, I know that this statement is correct; 
and I believe it to be so, in reference to the 
University of Cambridge. 

The following payments are made to the 

University of Oxford : 


Ge Se he 
For a Preacher - as. oe 6 FAO SG 
For a Professor of Divinity wm ¢ 4 
For a Professorof Law .. .. 35 3 0 
For a Professor of Physic 36 1 0 
For a Professor of Modern History 371 8 0 
For a Professor of Botany .. 182 18 0 


The first payment, for instance, was made 
by the Abbot of Westminster, and the Prior 
and Convent of the same, to the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University of 
Oxford, under indenture, 20 Henry 7th, as a 
real charge for ever. It was originally 10/. 
The fees at the Government Office have re- 
duced it to its actual amount. At the disso- 
lution of the Monasteries, the possessions of 
the Abbey of Westminster were taken by 
Henry 8th into his own hands; but this debt 
he directed the Court of Augmentations to 
pay for ever; and it became for three cen- 
turies a payment out of the revenues of the 
Crown. Since the late changes in the ar- 
rangements of the Civil List (all the conse- 
quences of which few foresaw at the time), the 
Ifouse of Commons has been tempted to in- 
terfere not only between the Sovereign and 
his gifts, but between the country and _ its 
debts ; and the Treasury thought fit to require 
an account of the exact nature of the original 
grants, the services rendered for the same, and 
thie remuneration, if any, which the parties re- 
ceive for those services from other sources; 
and how far it might be necessary that such 
payments should now be continued: a conve~ 
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sides this, there are some other modern 
Professorships, and Readerships; but all 
the salaries came originally from the Civil 
List, and were never till lately made a 
part of the Estimates before this House. 

With respect to the Regius Professor- 
ships, endowed each with 401. per annum, 
to which I have referred, it appears to me, 
that it is more honour to the King so to 
reward learned men than it is emolument 
to those learned men to receive sucha 
sum. Of this I am quite sure, taking the 
name of Lucas as an illustration, that the 
honour of having a Professorship called 
after him, a Professorship once filled by 
Newton, is a greater distinction to Henry 
lucas, the founder of the Lucasian Pro- 
fessorship, than any distinction to which, 
by any other means, he ever attained : in 
fact, his name, except as so connected, is 
unknown in history or in science. Is it 
meant, then, that, on this ground, the 
ground of 40/. being given to each of five 
Professors in the University of Oxford, 
or of any other stipend, which, at any 
time, the Kings of England have, out of 
their Civil List, granted to other Profes- 
sors not bearing their name, that Univer- 
sity becomes a national institution, to 
which, as of right, any subject of this 
realm may demand to be admitted? If 
so, I am quite sure, though I speak with- 
out any communication with the Univer- 
sity, and only from my general knowledge 
of the feelings there prevalent, that the 
University would say at once,—‘‘ With- 
draw the paltry pittance, and leave us to 
ourselves.” Pittance, do I say? they 
would exclaim, ‘‘ Withdraw twenty times 
the amount of these and of all the other 
stipends in question, rather than suffer 
our principles and our discipline to be 
interfered with by this House.” 

I called it a pittance, Sir, because it is 
not one-half of what the King grants to the 
Scotch Universities; a fact not generally 
remembered. To St. Andrew’s, according 
to the returns on the Table of the House, 
the hereditary revenue of Scotland pays 
the sum of 1,0101.; to Aberdeen, 1,3977. ; 
to Glasgow, 5602. ; to Edinburgh, 1,8197. 
Even to the Academy at Belfast, a non- 








|hient precedent for the use of any gentlemen 


who may have any bonds outstanding against 
them. [ may add, that the payment was sus- 


pended during those years (1640—1660) and 


| other 


never but at that period, to which so many 
circumstanees since 1830 recall our 
attention, 
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conforming institution, seven times the sum 
granted to the Regius Professors of the 
University of Oxford, and considerably 
more than the whole sum granted, in any 
shape, to us, is paid, under the annual 
Estimate, adopted by this House. The 
sum of 1,500/. occurs every year in the 
Estimates as granted to this Academy. 
If, indeed, there be any institution in the 
three kingdoms which is pre-eminently 
entitled to the description of ‘‘ National ;” 
if there be any one, which has been called 
into existence by Parliament, which has 
been built and founded by the nation— 
which is supported by annual grants from 
this House-—it is, I grieve to say it, the 
Roman Catholic Establishment at May- 
nooth. It is to that institution that the 
sum of 8,928/., the largest in this class 
of the Estimates, is annually voted by this 
House; and to this more than to any 
other, does the description of a “ Na- 
tional Establishment” belong, if the con- 
tributions of national money constitute the 
title. 

Some, indeed, of the Dissenters, mo- 
destly, in some of their petitions, limit 
their claims; and, while they require ad- 
mittance into the Universities generally, 
do not insist upon a right to enter every 
particular college. I take a specimen from 
a petition lately presented from the Pro- 
testant Dissentersin Westgate Chapel, at 
Bradford, in Yorkshire. They say—‘ Your 
‘ petitioners deem themselves seriously in- 
‘jured, in being, as Dissenters, excluded 
‘from the benefits, the honours, and the 
‘emoluments of the two great Univer- 
‘sities; the whole of which (with the ex- 
‘ception, perhaps, of one or two colleges 
‘at each) they regard as strictly national 
‘ property; and as, therefore, unjustly 
‘closed against a large proportion of his 
‘ Majesty’s loyal subjects.’ To the same 
effect the hon. member for Leeds (Mr. 
Baines) stated yesterday, — ‘‘the Dis- 
‘ senters wish to participate in the general 
‘institutions of the country to their full 
‘extent. If there be any particular col- 
‘lege founded for any particular class, 
‘ theydo not wish to enter it.’* I am bound 
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* All the endowments of the Universities 
are connected with the doctrines of the Church; 
almost all, with her offices. There are perhaps 
not thirty in Oxford can be held by lay mem- 
bers of the Church; of the hundred and one 
studentships of Christ Church, four only re- 
main open to those not intended for Holy 
Orders. Every college being founded and 
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to add, indeed, that both he, and the hon. 
member for Boston (Mr. Wilks), on the 
first day of this Debate, cheered my right 
hon. friend, the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Spring Rice), when he stated, that 
the Dissenters would not wish to have the 
emoluments now connected with the Uni- 
versities; but this renunciation renders it 
only the more important, that we should 
ascertain the meaning of the last hon. 
Member (Mr. Wilks), when he stated, that 
‘¢ the Dissenters would not conceal, under 
surreptitious pretences, what they are 
entitled to demand.” 

From the whole, I collect, then, that the 
Dissenters claim, as an absolute right, to 
be admitted to the Universities generally, 
and to every college in Oxford and in 
Cambridge, except one or two in each; 
all the rest, with such exception, being 
“national,” and at the disposal of the 
nation. What the precise ground of the 
exception may be, is no where stated dis- 
tinctly; though the hon. member for 
Leeds (Mr. Baines) seems to imply, that 
the reason is, that some one college may 
have been founded specifically, ‘ for a 
particular class not being Dissenters ;” 
and, therefore, that he and other Dis- 
senters would not wish to intrude upon it. 
I ask, then, in the first place, which are 
these colleges which the Dissenters them- 
selves admit not to be national ?-—from 
which they are willing to be excluded ?— 
which they are prepared to leave to our 
** monopoly ?” 

Here, let me observe, that, as [ read 
in a very able article in the Standard of 
last night, there is no monopoly of edu- 
cation at present enjoyed by either of the 
Universities, or by any college in either : 
the only monopoly which they exercise is 
the monopoly of character. Let the dis- 
senting institutions of Hoxton, and Mill 
Hill, and Homerton, acquire a character 
as high as that which, by the accumulated 
labours and successes of centuries has 
been acquired by the Universities of Eng- 
land, and then the degrees which the 
Dissenters shall bestow will be equipollent 
with those bestowed by Oxford and by 
Cambridge. 

But I will never agree to their circulat- 
appropriated “ for one particular class,” in Mr. 
Baines’s words (and that class the Church) it 
is not easy to see what advantage the dissent- 
ers, according to the admission here made on 
their behalf by Mr. Baines, can gain by their 
present attempts. 
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ing their own coin under the impress of 
our Universities. When it shall have been 
rendered of the same value, then, but not 
till then, it may pass current. Nothing 
prevents the dissenting academies from 
bestowing any titular distinctions which 
they please, always excepting those which 
the King by his charter, or the Legislature 
by its Acts, have had the power of be- 
stowing, and have already bestowed, on 
others. The Dissenters have only to cre- 
ate degrees, with any marks which they 
may prefer, the current value of which, in 
the country, shall be equal to the M.A. 
and the B.A. of the two Universities ; and 
then all which they desire to obtain will 
be already theirs. 

There is hardly any more popular error 
on subjects of this kind, than that the 
Universities are monastic bodies, founded 
in Roman Catholic times, by persons 
holding the same religious opinions as 
those of the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin (Mr. O’Connell.) The cheer of 
that hon. Member, when I asked whether 
the Universities were, at any time, founded 
or endowed by the nation, I understood, 
at the time (though I would not be pro- 
voked to answer it at the time) to mean, 
that, whether they were or were not 
founded by the ancestors of the Dissenters 
as such, they were, at any rate, founded 
and endowed by those who were not mem- 
bers of the present Church by law estab- 
lished; but were, in fact, founded by 
members of the Church of Rome; and 
that, as the nation had transferred them 
to the Established Church three centuries 
ago, the nation might restore them to the 
Roman Catholics now, or might open them 
to all creeds. 

Let us consider what are the facts. It 
is very true, that of the eighteen colleges 
of the University of Oxford, twelve were 
established before the Reformation, and 
only six since ; but, of the 5,290 names in 
the books of the colleges at Oxford in 
January 1834, there were 3,043 belonging 
to colleges founded before the Reforma- 
tion; and 2,247 to colleges founded after 
the Reformation. Here the proportion 
gets nearer. I will next take the fellow- 
ships : and here I find, that, of 317 fel- 
lowships existing at this day in the twelve 
colleges which were founded before the 
Reformation, 287 were founded before 
that date, and thirty have been 
added since: but, of 231 fellowships or 
studentships founded after the Reforma- 
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tion, the whole, of course, are connected 
with Protestantism. The proportion thus 
gets nearer, namely, 287 before the Re- 
formation, and 261 since the Reforma- 
tion. If to these we add the proportion 
of studentships and exhibitions, respec- 
tively instituted before, and instituted 
since, the Reformation the aggregate since 
the Reformation exceeds the aggregate 
before it. Even of those which were founded 
before the Reformation not one of them 
was founded by individuals who held the 
particular doctrines which now govern the 
Church of Rome; not one by those who 
bad subscribed the creed of the Council of 
Trent. They cannot, therefore, be claimed 
by the Roman Catholics of the present day 
as exclusively their own. At any rate, 
they did not hold that precise creed which 
is the standard of the Church of Rome at 
the present day. 

To return to the amount and proportion 
of our endowments. Having examined 
the proportion of Fellowships as connected, 
before and after the Reformation, with 
particular colleges, I will now look at the 
appointments in the Universities as such, 
in their general and corporate character. 
I refer to the Professorships. All, with the 
single exception of the Lady Margaret’s 
Professor, have been founded by Pro- 
testants in Protestant times ;—so much for 
the right of the Church of Rome to claim 
admission into the Universities on the 
ground thatthe Professorships were founded 
by their ancestors: and, on such a ground, 
the right of the Dissenters is worth pre- 
cisely so much and no more. 

Now, as to the proportion of endow- 
ments belonging to colleges in the two 
Universities as derived to them from Ro- 
man Catholic or from Protestant bene- 
factors. From inquiries which I have 
made, I find, that, at Cambridge, which 
I select for my argument, because the 
petition before us proceeds from Cam- 
bridge, not one-fourth of the property 
now belonging to that University, belongs 
to it in right of any Roman Catholic be- 
nefaction. I will take as specimens three 
of the old colleges. Of the possessions 
of St. John’s College, nine-tenths arise 
from Protestants; of those of Clare Hall, 
two-thirds; (here I am speaking from the 
highest authority) of those of Magdalen 
College, nineteen-twentieths. Now, as 
from this, it will appear, that even the 
Roman Catholics cannot claim the present 
endowments of the Universities on the 
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ground that they were bestowed by their ! 
ancestors, Roman Catholics, as such, it is , 
still more clear, that no such claim can be 
urged by any other non-members of the 
Established Church, on the ground that 
such endowments were bestowed by their | 
ancestors as Dissenters. 

The hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin, as well as other hon. Members, have 
frequently contended (his cheer implied it 
this day), that, as the Legislature has in- 
terfered once, the Legislature has a right 
to interfere again. But I put it to the 
House, on the ground of common honour 
and common honesty, whether that would 
be a principle adopted by any member in 
private life? Whether having made a gift 
to any particular individual, he would re- 
claim it on any ground, but, above all, on 
the ground of its having been his own 
gift? Let hon. Members say, that the 
gift has been abused; and then [ can 
understand the principle on which the 
Legislature might be called upon to re- 
view its former decision, and to revoke its 
own grant. I deny, indeed, both facts; 
either that the endowments were 
granted ; or, if granted, have been abused. 
I admit the statement, for the sake of 
argument only, that the Legislature did 
transfer the present endowments of the 
Universities to those bodies; but, ad- 
mitting the fact, [ contend that, unless 
the two Universities shall be proved (what 
is not even alleged) to have abused the 
possession, the Legislature has no right, 
in honour and in equity, to interfere and 
withdraw its own gift. 

Nothing in history can be more certain 
than that the Universities never were 
founded with any view to the education of 
Dissenters ; to the education, in short, of 
any one, at any time, differing from the 
Church established at that time. In no 
instance whatever, —taking the days of the 
Roman Catholics—taking the Reforma- 
tion,—taking the time of the great Rebel- 
lion,—have the Universities been uncon- 
nected with the Established Religion of 
the country, whatever that form of religion 
may have been, 

In answer to the observations of my 
right hon. friend, the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Spring Rice), when he in- 
troduced this subject in the House on the 
first day of the Debate, let me tell him, 
that the year 1616, or any other date 
in the reign of James Ist, was not the first 
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was required on the part of those admitted 
to the Universities. With respect to Ox- 
ford, I know that subscription to the Ar- 
ticles has been required on matriculation 
there, since 1581 at least. The Oath of 
Supremacy was taken earlier. I believe, 
that at both Universities, at that time, there 
were catechetical examinations connected 
with the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England. Tp law and in prac- 
tice, the Universities were, at that time, 


‘directly connected with the Establish- 


ment. 

I am justified, therefore, in stating, 
that as at the beginning ro form was ne- 
cessary to exclude persons as being Dis- 
senters; for, as there were no Dissenters 
in the kingdom, there was no necessity 
for providing against their admission into 
the Universities—so, when Dissenters 
arose in the land (after that the Reforma- 
tion had granted liberty of conscience, 
though the State did uot for many subse- 
quent generations grant toleration), the 
Universities became then the guardians 
of the Established Religion of the coun- 
try; and no one was permitted to share 
the benefits of these institutions, who did 
not, by subscription or by conduct, give 
some security that he was a member of 
that Church to the service of which 
those Universities were consecrated. 

The House will perbaps allow me to 
advert to the mode in which these arti- 
cles are subscribed at Oxford, by young 
men on first entering the University. On 
this subject my right hon. friend the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies (Mr. Stanley) 
spoke in a manner which, in his absence, 
! will not characterize, but which from 
him | heard with deep regret. Whatever 
might have been the case a generation 
back, much attention is at this time paid 
to religious instruction in the greater part 
of schools from which young men are 
sent to Oxford. I have been informed, 
since the debate of yesterday, by one of 
the tutors in that University, whose mis- 
fortune it was to hear my right hon. 
friend on that occasion, that he has him- 
self attended 400 young men to be ma- 
trieulated, and has himself examined 
every one of them on the subject of the 
articles; and that nineteen out of every 
twenty have read them with their tutors 
or masters at schools before they present 
themselves for matriculation ; and have a 
more competent knowledge of the general 
subject of religion now on entering the 
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University than was attained by the na- 
jority of young men after residence in the 
University a few years ago. Let the House 
always recollect, that no acquirements in 
classics, no proficiency in mathematics, 
will qualify any young man to take any 
degree at Oxford, unless he shall first 
pass an examination in the elements of 
theology, not merely strict, but, in most 
cases, severe, 

The other subject, to which my right 
hon. friend referred in the same tone 
which I bave already had occasion to de- 
precate, was the attendance at the chapel 
prayers at the respective colleges. Whe- 
ther such habits and scenes, as_ those 
which be described, prevailed formerly, it 
is not necessary now to examine. | 
believe, that I can state, with respect to 
the most offensive point in his description 
—(namely, the sattendance on chapel 
prayers from a wine party, and the return 
to it), it is nearly, if not quite impossible 
in Oxford, from the change of hours at 
which the chapel prayers are held. 

I return now, Sir, to the particular ob- 
jects which the petitioners from Cam- 
bridge submit to the House. It is very 
well to make this petition the vehicle of a 
general discussion, and of bringing for- 
ward all the claims of all the Dissenters ; 
but how very differently do the petitioners 
state their own objects! Their very first 
prayer is limited by this comprehensive 
reserve—namely, that the door of the 
University may be opened ‘ as widely ” 
(but only so) ‘as may be compatible with 
the Christian principles of its foundation.” 
So much for admission to the University 
itself: and when they come to consider 
the admission of Dissenters into particular 
colleges in the University, their reserve is 
still more exclusive: they say, “ Lastly 
your petitioners disclaim all intention of 
hereby interfering, directly or indirectly, 
with the private statutes and regulations 
of individual colleges, founded as these 
colleges are on specific benefactions, and 
governed by peculiar laws, of which the 
respective heads and fellows are the legal 
and natural guardians.” I[ ask, will the 
concession of a prayer so limited and so 
guarded, satisfy any one? Certainly, it 
will not satisfy the Dissenters, whatever 
the hon. member for Boston (Mr. Wilks) 
may say, if their own petitions are to be 
regarded; while yetit will have weakened 
the ground of resistance taken by those 
who defend the existing rights of the es- 
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tablishinent. However guarded and limit- 
ed, as I have observed, is the particular 
prayer of the individuals whose petition 
is before us, its concession will open the 
whole question of dissent. It is idle to 
think of stopping short in your conces- 
sions, when you once begin to concede on 
what you cali principle: That principle 
must carry you forwards. 

In talking of “ Dissenters,” I do not 
use the word in its present conventional 
sense as limited to sectaries professing 
Protestant Christianity different from the 
Church in this country; but in that 
broader sense, which the argument of the 
existing Dissenters requires; and I say, 
that if you admit Dissenters into the Uni- 
versities, you admit them in that general 
character — namely, as non-members of 
the Established Church. A Dissenter is 
not merely a Baptist or an Independent : 
in common consistency, upon the prin- 
ciples now urged (however little it may be 
in the mind of the three denominations*) 
it must include the Roman Catholics as 
well as themselves; and every other 
form of worship; men of any creed, or of 
noue. 

Without any disrespect to the gentle- 
men who have signed this petition, I may 
be allowed to state, that they do not com- 
prehend all the intelligence and all the 
principle of the University of Cambridge ; 
and when they describe themselves as 
resident members of that University, the 
term, can scarcely in the utmost latitude 
of courtesy, be conceded to all of them ; 
one at least never for many years having 
resided a week in Cambridge. [ may 
add, that, admitting them all to be resi- 
dent, they do not constitute one-third of 
the number actually resident ; and, there- 
fore, that, until one-third shall be greater 
than two-thirds, these sixty-three gentle- 
men can never be held to represent the 
University of Cambridge. 

But these are minor points: whether 
all who have signed the petition, be re- 
sident or not, or what proportion the 
subscribers bear to the whole body, is, to 
my purpose, immaterial: my great objec- 
tion to the concession now sought is, that 











* In the “Brief Stutement of the case of 
Protestant Dissenters ”’ which the Committee 
of Deputies of the three denominations of 
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Protestant Dissenters from the “ privileges of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge,” 
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it would be destructive of the objects and 
the ends of the Universities. I have 
already stated, that it cannot be claimed 
on the ground that there was any identity 
of principle between any of the founders 
or benefactors of any one of the colleges, 
on the one side, and any one of the pre- 
sent Dissenters on the other: that it 
cannot be claimed on the ground, that 
the nation ever granted to the Universi- 
ties the whole, or even the largest propor- 
tion of their existing possessions; or ever 
reserved any right either of resuming such 
grant, or of annexing any subsequent 
conditions to its continuance: that it 
cannot be claimed on the general ground 
that the Universities were ever at any 
time open to men of all religions, or of 
none. For the sake of argument, again 
I will concede every one of these points: 
but if I admit that the founders held the 
doctrines of the Dissenters;—if 1 admit 
that the Universities were never, till with- 
in the last three centuries, consecrated to 
the service of religion ;—TI still say, that, 
for those three centuries, the Universi- 
ties have, by law, held those possessions 
for the great end and object of maintain- 
ing, by means of education, the connexion 
between the people of the land, and its 
religion, I contend, that this is the grand, 
essential, and exclusive character and 
design of the Universities. 

My objection, then, to the concessions 
demanded is an objection founded upon 
this principle: the Universities are not 
mere localities of lectures; they are places 
of education. They are not, as they were 
described to be by my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Spring Rice) on the first day of this 
debate, and by the hon. member for 
Leeds (Mr. Baines) yesterday, like this 
House, places which ought to be open to 
all: and, therefore, the analogy by which 
they are compared to this House, and by 
which it has been attempted to defend 
the opening of the Universities to all 
classes of Dissenters, on the ground that 
this House has been equally opened, and 
that municipal corporations have been 
equally opened to Dissenters, cannot be 
sustained, inasmuch as the Universities 
are what this House is not, and never can 
be, a place of education. Retaining all 
my objections to the repeal of the Test 
Laws, I still see, that the case is much 
stronger against opening the Universities 
than it was against opening ordinary cor- 
porations. The Universities of England 
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are not lecture-shops: but, as was stated 
in a late work, the Letter of Mr. Sewell 
on the admission of Dissenters to the 
Universities—one of the best pamphlets 
which I have ever read—a pamphlet 
which combines the most vigour and zeal 
with the most wisdom of any which I 
have lately seen—they are places of dis- 
cipline and moral restraint. The founda- 
tion of our system of education is religion. 
We do not consider, that we have dis- 
charged our duties to the young men 
committed to us by giving them a lecture 
of an hour on chemistry, or a lecture of 
an hour on geology. The young men 
are not to go to us as they go to the 
Royal Institution, to the London Institu- 
tion, or to the Liverpool Institution. We 
hold, that this is not education. We hold, 
that there is no education without reli- 
gion: we hold that there is no religion 
without Christianity: we hold, that there 
is no Christianity without some definite 
form and standard. Religion is inter- 
woven into the whole system of education 
in Oxford: Dominus Illuminatio mea, is 
the watchword of Oxford : it is the motto 
inscribed on the banner of the University. 
No eminence in science, no acquirements 
in classics, as I have already stated, will 
entitle any man to academical honours, 
unless he be first found competent to give 
satisfactory answers with regard to religious 
knowledge. On that subject, before he 
be examined on any other, his trial must 
be strict and accurate. I have reason to 
believe, that, in one college, the lectures 
connected with theology occupy nearly 
one-third of the time devoted to instruc- 
tion: I have reason to know, that, in all 
it forms an essential part of instruction. 
Among the human means to which I 
look for the preservation of this country, 
there are none to which I turn with so 
much comfort and confidence as to the 
rising generation of English gentlemen, 
to the young men in our Universities. I 
believe, that, at no former period, could 
there be found an equal number com- 
bining equal talent, principle, and religion. 

Other institutions may look to the 
communication of mere knowledge. The 
University of Oxford will never be so 
satisfied. The experience of 6,000 years 
has proved, that there is no necessary 
connexion between knowledge and moral 
discipline. Knowledge, by itself, I hold 
to be unmixed evil—I am not surprised 
at the cheer from some; but I am sur- 
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prised and grieved at the cheer of dissent, 
which 1 distinguish from an honourable 
friend now opposite to me. Differing as 
we may differ on other points, I thought, 
that, at least on this subject, I should 
have had the advantage of his concur- 
rence: that he would have believed with 
me, that knowledge without principle is 
not worth possessing; and that “the 
fear of the Lord,” and that only, ‘is the 
beginning of wisdom.” The attempt to 
educate men without religion has been 
tried in one place, and one place only : 
even there, however, there has been an in- 
direct mode of obtaining the aid of re- 
ligious principle. But is such a subject, 
the most important to man even in this 
life, the only one which is important in 
relation to the next, to be left to an in- 
direct supply, or to chance ? 

My right hon. friend, the member for 
the University of Cambridge, (Mr. Goul- 
burn) on Monday, showed most ably the 
impossibility of conducting any system of 
education in connexion with religion 
where Dissenters might claim, as a right, 
to be included on equal terms in such 
system. The recognised admission of 
Dissenters (here, again, as before, I use 
the word not in its present conventional 
sense, but as including all who differ from 
the Church of England, whether as being 
Jews, or Roman Catholics, or Baptists, or 
of any other worship, or of none at all) 
must, in the nature of things, prevent any 
education founded on religion or connect- 
ed with public worship. At present, the 
Dissenter is educated in Cambridge with 
a submission to all the requirements of 
the place; and no authority knows, of 
necessity, whether the young man be or 
be not a Dissenter, during the years of 
education. He submits to the discipline 
of the University, and of his college; but 
if he be to be admitted on the ground 
that no religious observance shall be re- 
quired of him, and no religious instruc- 
tion conveyed to him, the result must 
either be an casy good-humoured indiffer- 
ence to all religion, on the one hand; or 
a continual exasperation, on the other, 
when religion shall be made prominent. 
In either case the great end of the Uni- 
versities will be destroyed: that end is to 
render to the State, and to the Church of 
England, good subjects and good Chris- 
tians. That end, by God’s blessing, they 
have largely attained: to that end they 
desire ever to look, 
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I have had, I repeat, no communication 
with the University of Oxford on this sub- 
ject. I speak only for myself: but from 
my intimate knowledge of the character 
and principles of the leading men in the 
University, I feel not less certain, than if 
I had enjoyed direct communication with 
them, that Oxford would decline to edu- 
cate any young men, whose religion 
should not be confided to her. The Uni- 
versity of Oxford feels it to be her first 
duty, (and I trust, will never cease to feel 
the responsibility of the charge,) to main- 
tain that system of religious instruction, 
which, in her judgment, is connected alike 
with the best interests of man and with 
the Word and Truth of God. 

I thank the House for the kindness and 
indulgence with which they have heard 
me. 
Mr. O’Connell did not require the apo- 
logy that he might derive from the dis- 
tinct allusions which the hon. Baronet had 
made to him to speak on that question. It 
was one which involved the cause of re- 
ligion and the civil rights of all classes of 
Christians. It was one which related to 
freedom of conscience, and had the bene- 
ficial tendency to disconnect the exercise 
of a spiritual feeling from the influence of 
temporal advantages. It was a question 
upon which all Members of that House 
should express themselves, and if he 
(Mr. O’Connell) had no better motive for 
rising than to disclaim any intention of dis- 
courtesy towards the hon. Baronet, it was 
sufficient. There was not a Gentleman 
in that House whom he respected more 
for his invariably good deportment, and 
the perfect candour with which heexpressed 
his opinions. But his praise must stop 
there. The hon. Baronet’s theology 
was unsound—his politics were not more 
sound, and his exclusiveness of principle 
—it would be discourteous to call it 
bigotry (though that was the name it 
would receive in any other place)—was 
what he considered worst of all. It was 
such as he should have expected to have 
found locked up in the cells of Salamanca 
during the days of the Inquisition ; it was 
bad there, or here, or any where ; and hedid 
not think it improved, though delivered so 
chauntingly by the hon. Baronet himself. 
It aimed at the legislative power over pro- 
perty. The hon. Baronet argued, that 
what was granted as a gift by Govern- 
ment to a public body, bore a parallel to 
a private gift to an individual; certainly 
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a gift to an individual could not be re- 
tracted ; but what analogy was there be- 
tween such, and the transfer of property 
which was made from a Roman Catholic 
to a Protestant establishment? There 
was no comparison whatever between the 
two cases. He should proceed to notice 
an objection brought by the hon. member 
for Oldham. Whatever came from that 
hon. Member bore the mark of common 
sense, and was entitled to the highest re- 
spect. He argued, because Protestants 
were more wealthy than Dissenters, that 
therefore, the concession of the Dissenters’ 
claims would be no advantage to them, 
because their poverty excluded them from 
enjoying the benefits of education. Yet 
the injustice was still the same; because, 
in the event of the Dissenters becoming 
rich, they were debarred from the advan- 
tages of opulence, while the rich Protes- 
tant was in full possession of all privileges. 
Again, if a poor Dissenter by industry 
accumulated wealth, and a poor Protestant 
did the same, the latter would meet the 
rewards of that industry, while the former 
was excluded from them, because of a 
legislative enactment. He would ask 
also, was not injustice at present done to 
the rich Dissenters, and was not an injus- 
tice toa rich man as censurable as that 
done toa poor man? so that on every 
ground the hon. Member’s objection was 
invalidated. The hon. Baronet indulged 
in arguments of quantity, without sufti- 
ciently adhering to the arguments of prin- 
ciple. He spoke of the property accumu- 
lated by the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge since the time of the Reforma- 
tion. What did that show? The infer- 
ence would be immediately drawn when it 
was known that, in Catholic times, Cam- 
bridge University had fourteen colleges, 
and since then it had but three; Oxford 
during Catholic times had twelve col- 
leges, and now it had but six. The 
question was one entirely of principle. 
Knowledge was a good thing in itself, be- 
cause it led to the discovery of truth, and 
consequently to the establishment of prin- 
ciple; but, separate knowledge from prin- 
ciple, and what would be the result? 
Why, it was knowledge without prin- 
ple which burned the Lollards in the 
reign of Henry 8th, and during subse- 
quent reigns, burned both Catholics and 
Protestants. Kuowledge without prin- 


ciple had ever been the great scourge of 


the human race; and he was sorry to see 
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that it had partisans and apostles even 
among the elect of those Universities. 
There was no instance in which the tem- 
poral interests of the establishment did 
not influence the conduct of the 
clergy educated at these Universities. 
They had preached up the doctrine of 
passive obedience and non-resistance, and 
continued Tories in every change and 
phasis of Government, down to the passing 
of the Reform Bill; and now they op- 
posed the admission of the Dissenters to 
the Universities, as if they had something 
as powerful as the Inquisition at their 
backs. The hon. Baronet, when he had 
discussed the question of quantity, had 
introduced his religious opinions, and said 
he would undertake to prove, that the 
Wickhams, and other founders of the 
Universities, were not Roman Catholics; 
but he would meet him upon that point. 
He would ask him, were not the Protest- 
ants of the Established Church of the pre- 
sent day placed in this dilemma? They 
contended for the right of deciding for 
themselves, but the moment any other 
professing Protestant attempted to decide 
for himself, they turned round on him and 
called him by some nickname of Dissenter, 
and denied to him his proper name of 
Protestant. He would ask the hon. 
Baronet, whether Bishop Wickham did 
not say mass every Sunday and every 
week- day, at his chapel at Winchester ? 
He would ask him, did not the Bishop be- 
lieve in the invocation of saints and the 
doctrine of purgatory?—and if Bishop 
Wickham believed all those things, he 
would make the hon. Baronet a present of 
the title of Protestant. It was evident, 
that these institutions were founded on 
private endowments from grants made by 
private individuals, and for private pur- 
poses, namely, for offering prayers for the 
souls of the faithful departed; but all 
those private intentions for the disposal of 
private property had been overruled by 
the Legislature. Ue acquiesced in that 
arrangement. It was property which had 
been appropriated toa great public object, 
and although he differed from those by 
whom that alteration was effected, he not 
only submitted to it, but he was willing to 
enforce that submission upon others. He 
contended, that the nation had a right to 
dispose of that property—there was no 
statute of limitations; and if the Parlia- 
ment, as the hon. Baronet would insinu- 
ate, had not the power, then it was a 
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robbery, and he called on the hon. and 
conscientious Baronet to make restitution. 
The hon. Baronet had then taken an ex- 
cursion to Ireland. The college of May- 
nooth, he said, was entirely supported by 
the annual grant. He was quite sure that 
the hon. Baronet thought the case was so; 
for he knew that he was incapable of 
making any assertion which he did not 
believe; but in that he was mistaken. 
The college, by law, was prohibited from 
possessing property to the amount of more 
than 1,000/. a-year, but to that sum they 
were entitled; therefore, it was quite 
plain that only a part of the college was 
supported by that annual grant. That 
college had flourished in spite of the 
severe times of the penal laws: in those 
times two Acts had been passed in Ire- 
land, one prohibiting Catholics from being 
educated at Maynooth under pain of 
transportation, the other forbidding them 
to go out of the country, in order to ob- 
tain education, under pain of premunire, 
total loss of goods and property. Now, 
what was the effect of those laws? Why, 
that Catholic families sent over their pro- 
perty to the Continent, where their sons 
were allowed to receive the great blessings 
of education without fear. In his own 
person at present in the University of 
Paris, he was entitled to thirty-five exhi- 
bitions, which were worth more than 
1,000/. There were many Catholic families 
inthe same situation, and if Government, at 
the convention of 1814 and 1815, had taken 
as much care to have had a restitution of 
the ecclesiastical property belonging to 
subjects of this realm, as they had done 
of other kinds, they would now have had 
more than the Parliament had ever voted 
towards the support of Maynooth. Then 
there was the University of Dublin, which 
was an exclusively Protestant Establish- 
ment as it now stood ; it was also a nati- 
onal institution as well as Maynooth. In 
the reign of Henry 8th, the Franciscan 
friars who inhabited it were turned out, 
and the revenues with which it was endow- 
ed, amounting to upwards of 60,0001., 
devoted to Protestantism—yet in that 
University, Catholics were enabled to take 
degrees ; and had the result proved disad- 
vantageous to the University, or rather had 
it not proved most beneficial to it, in every 
sense of the word? and not only to itself, 
but also to the country generally. By the 


Act of 1792, a Catholic might fill the 
medical chair in that University, and it 
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was clear that it also intended that Catho- 
lics should be eligible to scholarships, but 
after two or three had been admitted, the 
fellows had thought it necessary to require 
the Oath of Supremacy to be taken, which 
again excluded them; but it was clear 
that that was according to the practice, 
and not according to the law. It was for 
the benefit of the country; his sons had 
met in that place in fellowship with the 
sons of those men who were most opposed 
to him; and they formed private friend- 
ships, which might put an end to feuds 
that otherwise might have disturbed the 
country. Besides, another argument that 
ought to weigh much with the hon. Ba- 
ronet was, that it was the fact that many 
had been won to the Protestant religion 
from their attendance in that college. 
That was, therefore, a precedent of the 
highest class and of the first order, put- 
ting an end to all that was said of the 
great mischief which would accrue to the 
Church, if the Dissenters were allowed to 
take degrees at the Universities. One 
such fact was wortha million of prophecies; 
he had proved, that the experiment had 
been made, and that it had been triumph- 
antly successful. The petition from Cam- 
bridge had been ushered in with great 
talent by a Member of the Government, 
and supported by many Members, as being 
a very important petition, emanating as it 
did from such a quarter. But he could 
not assent toall the praise which had been 
bestowed on it; he thought it a miserable 
and stingy petition, and instead of its 
being creditable to the University, it was 
highly discreditable. It appeared that 
there were seventeen heads of colleges, 
only two of whom signed it, twenty-five 
professors, and only eleven signed it, and 
seventy-four tutors, only ten signed it. 
Alas! for those who did not sign it. 
What was that at the present day? Sa- 
lamanca was nothing to it. It seemed 
that they allowed the Dissenters to be at 
the University as long as there was any 
money to receive, and then turned them 
out, with a mark that went to degrade 
them below their Protestant fellow-sub- 
jects. Jn the name of the great princi- 
ples of conscience, why did they not sign 
the petition ? In his opinion they were 
degraded for not having done so. He 
meant nothing offensive to them—they 
were most learned men, and “ most 
potent, grave, and reverend seigniors.” 
Yet, with all the praise and congratulation 
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that had been bestowed on the colleges, 
only a very few had signed it, and they 
were lauded as the best, wisest, and 
gravest supporters of freedom of con- 
science ; yes, they were—for themselves, 
but woe to those who were of a different 
opinion. But where was Oxford all this 
time? Oxford was left completely in the 
dark, for Oxford refused altogether to 
enlighten the Dissenters. Hon. Members 
might say, that they were supporting the 
Established Church ; but had an Estab- 
lished Church continued long in any 
country where the opinions of the educated 
and enlightened middling class had been 
attempted to be destroyed? No Estab- 
lished Church continued long, unless it 
possessed the sympathy and affections of 
the people. He asked, were they the 
friends of the Established Church, who 
left even him to expose them, as it was in 
his power to do, by a statement of such 
facts as these? If the Catholic Church 
had continued to mix up political feelings 
with its religion, and had enlisted the princi- 
ples of persecution—so alien to Christian- 
ity, and so alien to every Christian Church 
—if it had continued to do so, the banners 
of the Protestant Church would long since 
have flourished over her; and if she had 
existed by temporal means, it was because 
the most sincere of her children were the 
most convinced of the right of every 
human being to worship his God according 
to the dictates of his conscience. He was 
afraid he had trespassed too long upon the 
House. He thanked them for the favour- 
able hearing they had given him. He 
meant no disparagement to the hon. 
Baronet, the member for the University of 
Oxford ; but, on the part of the Dissenters 
of this country—and for a moment he 
would consent to be called a Dissenter— 
he would not object to be so called, re- 
collecting what a noble set of men the 
Dissenters were—what learning was 
amongst them, what talent, what prin- 
ciples, and, above all, what exertion 
for civil and religious liberty; only, 
therefore, declining to subscribe himself 
a Dissenter, however much he must re- 
spect the name, he would not object to be 
called a Dissenter for one moment, whilst 
he, on their behalf, asserted that religion 
was an affair between man and his Creator. 
That God alone, who saw into the human 
heart, could know who was sincere, and it 
was a violation of what he thought the 
prerogative of the Lord, and the rights of 
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man, to interfere by force, fraud, or temp- 
tation, between man and his God. 

Mr. Shaw would not, at that advanced 
period of the time allotted for the morning 
sitting, do more than refer to one point 
alluded to in the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. O’Connell) he meant 
that which related to the University of 
Dublin. He agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber that the system of granting degrees to 
Dissenters, worked well in that University, 
but he entirely differed from him as to 
that forming a precedent of any value for 
regulating the practice of the English 
Universities. The great difference between 
the two cases was this: at Oxford and 
Cambridge residence was essentially 
necessary for keeping a term, whereas in 
Dublin it was not necessary; but the 
terms were kept by answering at exami- 
nations held every term for the purpose. 
The hon. and learned member for the 
town of Cambridge (Mr. Pryme) was al- 
together mistaken in supposing, that these 
were only honorary degrees which were 
conferred on non-residents, So far from 
it—not above one-eighth, that is, about 
200 out of 1,600 under-graduates, resided 
within the walls of the college; and those 
from convenience and not of necessity, 
residing every day in the term, and at- 
tending every lecture and every chapel, 
would not keep the terms without passing 
the examination, while passing the exami- 
nation alone would keep the term, although 
the undergraduate did not reside a day or 
attend one chapel or one lecture. He 
should at the same time state, that in 
practice probably about half the under- 
graduates, or 800 out of 1,600, lived with- 
in such distance of the college as enabled 
them to avail themselves of the advantage 
of the lectures; but then they resided in 
the houses and under the care of their 
parents or guardians, so as not to require 
the same strict discipline in religious 
exercises as was requisite at the English 
Universities. The whole difficulty as re- 
garded the latter resolved itself into one 
of academic discipline, as had been well 
stated by his right hon. friend (Mr. Goul- 
burn), for to admit Dissenters, you must 
not only infringe upon the discipline of 
the college on the one hand, but leave the 
dissenting students without religious in- 
struction from teachers of their own per- 
suasion on the other, thus either the dis- 
cipline of the Universities must be lowered 
to meet the principles of the Dissenters, 
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or the principles of the Dissenters must be 
lowered to meet the discipline of the 
Universities. But this was not the case 
in Dublin where residence constituted no 
essential part of the system; where, too, 
the University consisted of but one single 
college, possessing, no doubt, powers and 
privileges similar to the English Universi- 
ties, but necessarily simpler in the regula- 
tion of its practice. Besides, no change 
in the constitution of the college had been 
required for the admission of Dissenters, 
while such would be absolutely necessary 
in the English Universities, and that 
seemed a little too much to ask. He was 
happy that the privilege could be granted 
in the Irish University consistently with 
its rules—but he could not see how it was 
practicable at Oxford and Cambridge. 
He was at all times willing to remove dis- 
abilities from any class of the people, if 
that could be done without endangering 
the Established Church, or impairing the 
cause of true religion. With regard to 
Protestant Dissenters, there was, perhaps, 
no portion of the United Kingdom where 
they and members of the Established 
Church lived in such harmony and perfect 
good-will to one another, co-operating 
cordially in every benevolent and charit- 
able object as in Ireland. He was, how- 
ever, bound to say, that the Roman Catho- 
lics were not satisfied with the privilege of 
obtaining degrees in the Irish University. 
They now sought, and there was a notice 
to the effect on the books of the House, 
to be admitted on the foundation and to 
fellowships, which was utterly impossible, 
without a total subversion of the whole 
character and nature of the University. 
He thought, too, that the English Dis- 
senters should plainly state what was the 
extent of their demands, and the hon. 
member for Boston must allow him to say, 
that his explanation on that subject was 
totally unsatisfactory. The hon. Member 
said, they required ‘“ absolute liberty.” 
The hon. Member must excuse him for 
saying that the definition required to be 
defined as much as the original proposi- 
tion; for while the hon. Member’s idea of 
absolute liberty was one thing—that of 
other Dissenters might be another. The 
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Manchester Petition, for instance, prayed 
for an immediate dissolution of the con- 
nexion between Church and State, and 
the expulsion of the Bishops from the 
House of Lords; while one from Edin- 
burgh said ‘‘ No remedy would suffice but 
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a total abolition of Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments in all their forms; and that Dis- 
senters could be but semi-loyal until the 
Church Establishment was extirpated. 
From the advocates of tolerance, this was 
intolerance with a vengeance; and while 
he did not impute such sentiments to all 
the Dissenters, yet they should know that 
such unjust and extravagant demands 
were put forward in their behalf, in order 
that they might distinctly and expressly 
disclaim them. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that having 
had the honour of representing, for a con- 
siderable period, the University of Cam- 
bridge, from which the petition now under 
the consideration of the House had eman- 
ated, he was anxious to take the present 
opportunity of expressing the great satis- 
faction with which he saw that petition 
now lying upon the table. Although his 
political connexion with that University 
had ceased; yet it was impossible that 
he should not take a deep interest in all 
that regarded its welfare. He thought the 
petition redounded greatly to the honour 
of the establishment, and was satisfied that 
a compliance with the prayer would con- 
tribute to its general interests. He had 
observed, amongst the signatures attached 
to the petition, the names of many dis- 
tinguished individuals who had honoured 
him with their private friendship and 
political support. Attempts had been 
made to detract from the weight due to 
the petition by stating, that it had only 
been signed by a minority of resident mem- 
bers, and that it did not bear signatures 
of any non-resident members. With re- 
spect to the latter argument, if it had 
been signed by non-resident members, how 
vehemently would the objection have been 
made, that persons who were not con- 
versant with the discipline or government 
of the University had petitioned for that 
which would be injurious to its interests! 
Undoubtedly the number who had signed 
that petition was small; but if the 
House took into account, not merely 
their numbers, but their attainments in 
science and their great natural talents—he 
would say, if those members were allowed 
to multiply their votes by the treasures of 
knowledge, which they had laid up in 
store (as the members of some assem- 
blies were entitled to multiply their votes 
by their riches)—the petitioners would 
represent the great majority of the in- 
tellect and talent of he University. In 
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saying this, however, he did not wish to 
disparage the character of the several very 
eminent men whose names were not at- 
tached to that petition. The objections 
which had been stated to it were placed 
upon two grounds,—first, that the griev- 
ance of which the Dissenters complained 
was trifling, inasmuch as they already en- 
joyed all the advantages of an education 
in the University; atid, secondly, that 
the adoption of the prayer of the peti- 
tion, would be injurious, if not fatal, to 
the interests of the University, by in- 
terfering with that system of religious 
education which was one of its distin- 
guishing characteristics. With regard 
to the first point, it was alleged, that 
not only were Dissenters admitted to the 
course of study in the University, but that 
they were allowed equally to partake of 
those honours, the hope of which was the 
great stimulus to exertion during the aca- 
demic course, and the attainment of which 
stamped the possessor for life with an 
honourably marked character. It was said, 
that the mere privilege of attaching the 
letters M.A. or B.A. to their names was 
of too trifling a nature to be made the 
grave matter ofcomplaint. Suppose these 
titles were nothing but empty honours, still, 
he maintained, that honours and titles 
were matters of local and conventional 
value, and that much depended upon the 
labours by which honours were obtained ; 
and he would venture to say, that any 
young man of genius and talent, who had 
toiled through the labours of academical 
study (and few hon. members were aware 
of the extent of that labour), who had 
undergone these toils, and who had 
succeeded in crowning himself with aca- 
demic laurels — no man of that class 
would listen with patience to those who 
would tell him, that those titles were 
empty names. It must be most galling 
to the heart of any honest man to be de- 
prived of these honours (conferred, per- 
haps, on associates less deserving) merely 
for conscience’ sake, because he had 
adopted the creed of his fathers,—-because, 
at an age when, in temporal matters, he 
could not take a binding engagement, he 
was called upon to subscribe articles of 
faith which concerned the most im- 
portant, because the most lasting in- 
terests of mankind. Could it be de- 
nied, that this was a serious grievance ? 
It was well known, that with respect to 
the learned professions to which many 
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members of the University devoted them- 
selves, physic and law, the attaining a 
degree was a most essential help to their 
future professional prospects. He (Lord 
Palmerston) remembered having heard a 
striking illustration of the importance of 
those degrees, in the Hall of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, from the late Lord Ers- 
kine, who, with that talent by which he 
adorned every thing he touched, was ex- 
plaining how all his professional success 
was owing to his having graduated in the 
University of Cambridge. He stated, that 
having taken to the bar late in life, he 
was discouraged by the long probation 
he would have to go through, and was 
about to quit it with disgust, when, it was 
suggested to him, that ifhe went down to 
Cambridge and took out his degree there, 
to which his previous studies had entitled 
him, it would be of essential benefit to 
him; he went down: he took his de- 
gree; he was encouraged to persevere, 
and to that degree he mainly attributed 
his subsequent eminence. If Lord Ers- 
kine had been a Dissenter, be would 
have been cut off from this resource, 
and the English bar would have lost 
one of its brightest ornaments. The 
grievance, then, was necessarily a severe 
one upon the Dissenter, who could not be 
admitted to a degree. But he was pre- 
pared further to contend that it was a still 
greater grievance upon the public at 
large. The public had a right to have the 
benefit of all the best talent in the law or 
in medicine that the country might pos- 
sess ; but, by the absurd principles which 
prevailed, the supply of persons properly 
qualified to discharge those duties was ne- 
cessarily limited, and the country injured. 
The injury to the individuals might be 
measured as far as it was possible to 
measure the sufferings of a wounded 
spirit; but the injury to the public could 
not be estimated, because no man could 
tell how much talent was suppressed, or 
how much genius was blighted, by their 
exclusion from their natural career. So 
stood the case with regard to law ; but with 
regard to medicine, it was impossible 
almost to argue seriously against such 
a principle. What could be so absurd as 
to require a man to subscribe the thirty- 
nine articles before you will allow 
him to cure you of a fever; and to 
refuse to permit him to save you from 
the grave digger, until he has con- 
vinced you that he is a member of the 
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Established Church. If, then, he had 
shown the existing grievance, where 


remained the objection to grant the 
prayer of this petition? It was true, that 
it had been said, that to do so would be to 
overthrow the whole system of University 
discipline, and that, as the Dissenters would 
necessarily become members of the govern- 
ing body, the whole regulations would be 
altered, and that, therefore, the Univer- 
sity would cease to be a seminary for 
the education of members of the Estab- 
lished Church. In using that argument, 
hon. Members altogether forgot, that 
Dissenters were already admitted into 
the University, and as they submitted to 
the course of discipline now existing, 
no alteration was required. Even now, 
not only Dissenters, but Catholics (and 
he had known an instance of a mem- 
ber of the Greek Church) were ad- 
mitted within the walls of Cambridge; 
then, how was it to be said, that the ad- 
mission of Dissenters to degrees would 
tend to the contamination of the reli- 
gious principles of the students of the 
Protestant Church? It had again been 
contended, that the relaxation of the rule 
might do away with the compulsory at- 
tendance of the undergraduates in the re- 
ligious service of the Church. Now, he 
would ask, if there would be really any 
great harm in such achange? Was it 
either essential or expedient, that young 
men should be compelled to rush from 
their beds every morning to prayers, 
unwashed, unshaved, and half dressed; 
or, in the evening, from their wine to 
chapel, and from chapel back again to 
their wine? By such a course, the in- 
terests of the Church and true religious 
feeling could not be really served or ad- 
vanced. A change in such a system of 
discipline would not be injurious, either 
to the interests of religion or to those 
of the University. But no change in 
the internal government of Colleges 
could be effected by the Senate, and, 
therefore, no dangers were to be appre- 
hended by the admission of Dissenters as 
part of the governing body. The Senate had 
no power or control over the discipline of the 
colleges; and into the collegiate govern- 
ment, with whom that power rested, the 
Dissenter could not enter, because it 
was constituted of fellows; and he 
should as soon expect a Dissenter to 
ask for a rectory, or a stall in a ca- 
thedral, as that he would seek or ob- 
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tain an ecclesiastical! fellowship. The 
dangers which the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Goulburn) seemed to appre- 
hend could not arise. The right hon. 
Gentleman might as safely intrust his sons 
to the University, after the admission of 
Dissenters to degrees, as he did now, when 
they were in association with members of 
the Established Church in a course of 
education. He should not now detain the 
House further than to express a hope that 
the petition would receive that due atten- 
tion and consideration which its import- 
ance demanded, and that means would be 
devised to redress the grievances and re- 
medy the evils of which it complained. 

Sir Robert Peel: 1 stand, in some re- 
spects, in the same situation with the noble 
Lord who has just sat down—like him I 
enjoyed, for a considerable period, the 
honour of representing one of the Univer- 
sities—like him, I have ceased to enjoy 
that honour; but J remain also, like him, 
animated by an unabated desire to advance 
the permanent welfare of the Universities, 
convinced, as I am, that it is intimately 
interwoven with the well-being of the 
community at large. I shall address my- 
self, without further preface, to the main 
question at issue; and I must say, that 
if every hon. Member would adopt that 
course, and consent to omit a long irrele- 
vant exordium, it would tend much to the 
economy of the public time, and to the 
despatch of the public business. The 
prayer of this petition has been supported 
upon three distinct grounds, to each of 
which [ shall advert, if the short period to 
which I am limited will permit, in sucees- 
sion. The first ground is, that the system 
of education pursued at the Universities, 
coupled with the regulations adopted by 
certain other public institutions, imposes 
civil disabilities on the Dissenters which 
they are most anxious to see removed. 
Now, I at once admit, that if such civil 
disabilities exist, they ought to be re- 
moved. I admit, that if there be a system 
of education, and of regulations connect- 
ed with education, adopted by public 
bodies acting under the authority and 
sanction of the State, which confers ad- 
vantages of the nature of civil privileges 
on one class of the King’s subjects that 
are withholden from another, that system 
ought to undergo a modification, for the 
purpose of placing all, in so far as politi- 
cal or civil capacities are concerned, upon 
the footing of equality. The Dissenters 
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allege, that by the statutes of the Univer- 
sities, they cannot be admitted to degrees, 
because they cannot conscientiously take 
the religious test, which is an indispens- 
able condition to the degree; and as other 
public bodies, superintending the profes- 
sions of medicine and law, give to those 
individuals who obtain degrees in the 
Universities advantages which they, the 
Dissenters, cannot acquire, that they, 
therefore, in consequence of the combined 
operation of these regulations, labour 
under disabilities to which other members 
of the State, in prosecuting their studies 
in law and medicine are not subject. I 
am bound to say, that I feel the full force 
of this objection,—that I think the dis- 
advantage, whatever be the amount of it, 
ought not to continue, and that there is.a 
fair claim for the interposition of the So- 
vereign authority, if relief cannot be ob- 
tained without such interposition; but I 
do not admit, that it, therefore, follows 
that the prayer of this petition ought to 
be complied with, and that Dissenters 
ought to be admitted to degrees in the 
Universities. It may, and I think it does 
follow, that the State ought to require 
that those who preside over the professions 
of law and of medicine, should so modify 
their regulations, as to give, substantially, 
to all parties, equal facilities of admission 
to the two professions, as to efface all ap- 
pearance of inferiority, and to remove 
every distinction, whether involving a dis- 
ability or a sense of degradation, by which 
the Dissenter can suffer. In what way 
this shall be done, there is not now time, 
nor is this the occasion, to inquire. That 
it ought to be done in some way or other, 
I readily concede; although I protest 
against that particular mode of doing it 
suggested by the Cambridge petition, 
This was the first ground relied upon in 
support of the petition, and I was desirous 
to state, at the outset, the extent to which 
] admit its validity. The prayer of this 
petition has been maintained upon two 
other grounds: the one, that the Dissent- 
ers have a right—a positive right—inde- 
pendent of their claim to the removal of 
those civil disabilities to which I have be- 
fore referred—to participate fully in any 
system of University education recognized 
by the State;—the other, that, whether 
there exist a right or not, great public 
advantage would result from conceding 
to them such a participation. Now, I say, 
at once, that while lam as much disposed 
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as any man, strenuously to contend for 
the removal of all civil disabilities, —while 
I am prepared to maintain that principle, 
and to carry it practically to all its legiti- 
mate consequences,-—I must, nevertheless, 
contend, that the demand, on the part of 
the Dissenters, to be admitted to degrees 
in the Universities of England, is, asa 
claim of abstract right, without exception, 
the most extravagant demand which has 
been advanced in modern times. If we 
have not the right to exclude Dissenters 
from the benefits of University education, 
we have not the right to maintain the 
connexion between the Church and the 
State. The arguments by which a system 
of education limited to members of the 
Establishment can be maintained—(I am 
now speaking of the abstract right so 
to limit the system, not of the policy)— 
are identical with those by which the 
Establishment itself can be supported. 
My right hon. friend, who introduced this 
petition, very prudently avoided the ques- 
tion that has been agitated by others, 
whether such a right does or does not 
exist, and mainly confined himself to a 
statement of the benefits, both to Dissent- 
ers and the public at large, which would 
result from the concession of the privilege 
required. My right hon, friend, however, 
is too old and skilful a disputant not to 
know, and not to avail himself of, every 
matter, however irrelevant to the real 
merits of the question, by which he could 
create a prejudice against those statutes 
or regulations of the University which he 
is seeking to repeal. Myright hon. friend 
first told the House, that the decree, of 
which the Dissenters complained, origin- 
ated in the reign of James Ist, at a 
period at which barbarous dogmas in re- 
ligion and politics prevailed, from the in- 
fluence of which this enlightened age has 
been happily relieved. My right hon. 
friend knew his audience,—he knew that 
an attack upon the character of James the 
Ist—that even the mention of Newmarket 
—would produce a more lively impression 
on the House, than a sober argument upon 
the substantial merits of the case. He 
told the House, that King James Ist, not 
in Council, but when he was engaged in 
the sports of the field, sent a mandate 
from Newmarket, in the shape of a letter, 
(a hasty and inconsiderate letter, written, 
I suppose, between the heats) and that, in 
consequence of that letter, the Dissenters 
were forthwith, and for the first time, ex- 
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cluded from the privilege of degrees. And 
then, says my right hon. friend, after ex- 
citing the House to a proper pitch of in- 
dignation,—will you, the Reformed Par- 
liament, consent to ratify the Newmarket 
decrees of James Ist? will you not rather 
recur to that purer and happier era, when, 
under the gentle auspices of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the true principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty were so well understood and 
so carefully enforced in practice? Why, 
surely, my right hon. friend knows per- 
fectly well, that he was concealing from 
the Reformed Parliament an important 
fact—no other than this—that it was in 
the reign of Elizabeth that tests were im- 
posed, the main and avowed object of 
which was to confine degrees in the Uni- 
versity to the members of the Established 
Church. During the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the presumption was, that the 
community was divided into two great 
classes—those who belonged to the Estab- 
lished Church, and those who adhered to 
the Roman Catholic religion. It was not 
until the close of the life of Elizabeth that 
serious differences in point of doctrine 
arose among the Protestant Reformers. 
The very first act of the reign of Elizabeth 
required, that every member admitted to 
any degree in the University should take 
the Oath of Supremacy. That Oath dif- 
fered materially from the present Oath. 
It did not merely reject the supremacy of 
the Pope, but it declared, that the Queen's 
Highness was the only supreme governor, 
as well in all spiritual and ecclesiastical 
things or causes, as temporal. But what 
does my right hon. friend say to the Act 
for the uniformity of common prayer and 
divine service in the Church, passed in the 
same year—the first of Elizabeth? This 
Act required all persons, under heavy 
penalties, to resort to their parish Church, 
or chapel accustomed, in which divine 
worship, according to the rites of the 
Church of England, was performed, upon 
all Sundays and holidays. The operation 
of this Act, combined with the religious 
test, was meant to confine degrees in the 
Universities to the members of the Estab- 
lished Church. The decree of James went 
merely to enforce that which had been the 
principle of the previous laws of Queen 
Elizabeth, my right hon. friend’s pattern of 
toleration, But my right hon. friend has 
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something yet in store, to fill up the mea- 
sure of contempt with which James ist, 
and all his decrees, should be viewed in 
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this enlightened age, and by this Reformed 
Parliament. He reserved for the last—for 
the climax of his wrath—the tremendous 
fact, that James Ist was actually the 
author of a Treatise on Demonology. 
Now, can anything be more absurd than 
this attempt to weaken the authority of 
existing laws, by referring to the specula- 
tive doctrines entertained by the monarch 
in whose reign such laws may have been 
made? When we come to the discussion 
of the Repeal of the Act of Union, will 
my right hon. friend consent, that the 
binding authority of that statute shall be 
decried by a reference either to the cir- 
cumstances which may have attended its 
enactment, or to the private opinions 
which may have been held by the King in 
whose reign it passed into alaw? But 


James Ist, says my right hon. friend, 


wrote a Treatise on Demonology. Is my 
right hon. friend aware, that his own 
chosen model,—his great example of reli- 
gious toleration,—Queen Elizabeth her- 
self, wrote also a Treatise on Demono- 
logy? Her treatise, to be sure, is a very 
short one; but I much doubt whether she 
does not put her argument with greater 
force than King James. It may be asked, 
how does this line of argument bear on 
the question before the House? I answer, 
not in the remotest degree; but when 
prejudices are attempted to be unfairly 
excited by such topics as those of which 
my right hon. friend made use, then it be- 
comes necessary to efface theimpression by 
exposing the artifice, and by showing that 
the topics are not worth one farthing. 
My right hon. friend invited the House to 
respect the authority of Queen Elizabeth, 
and to reject that of James, because James 
believed in demonology, and wrote a trea- 
tise upon it. I answer, but Elizabeth 
was a believer also; and I produce her trea- 
tise on the same subject. The title of 
Queen Elizabeth’s performance, is, “ An 
Act against Conjurations, Enchantments, 
and Witchcraft ;” and this is the form in 
which she puts her argument :—‘ Where- 
as, since the repeal of the statute of Henry 
the 8th, many fantastical and devilish 
persons have devised and practised invo- 
cations and conjurations of evil and 
wicked spirits, and have used witchcraft, 
enchantments, and _ sorceries, to the de- 
struction of the persons and of the goods 
and chattels of their neighbours,’ There- 
fore, says Queen Elizabeth, ‘If any 
‘ person, after the Ist day of June next 
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‘ coming, shall use, practise, or exercise 
‘any charm or sorcery whereby any per- 
son shall happen to be wasted, consumed, 

or lamed, or whereby any goods or 
chattels of any person shall be destroyed, 
such offender, with his counsellor and 
aider, shall suffer imprisonment for one 
whole year ; and shall once a quarter, in 
‘some market town, stand in the pillory 
six hours, and shall there openly con- 
fess his error. For a second offence he 
shall be hanged.’ So much for Queen 
Elizabeth’s Treatise on Demonology. 
These, Sir, were the absurd errors of the 
times both of Elizabeth and James; but 
I am pretty confident that I have some- 
where read, that James was the first man 
in his dominions who opened his eyes to 
these errors, and doubted the existence of 
witcheraft and demonology. Wiser men 
than James were not exempt from these 
errors. Does my right hon. friend forget 
the opinions of Lord Bacon, with respect 
to witcheraft? Lord Bacon, the greatest 
luminary of his age, and one of the most 
powerful intellects of which any age has 
had experience, gravely considers the rea- 
son why witches delighted to feed upon 
man’s flesh.. ‘* The reason,” he says, “ is 
likely to be, that man’s flesh may send up 
kind and pleasing vapours which may stir 
upthe imagination, and as the great felicity 
of witches doth consist in imagination, this 
may be the reason for their liking man’s s | 
flesh.” Now, I ask, is this great man ’s | 
authority on every other point to be set 
at nought, because he entertained opinions 
which we, in a later age, ridicule as child- 
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ish and absurd? ‘To revert to the ques- | 
tion of right. The right towhat? Three 
days have been spent in the discussion of | 
this subject, and at this moment the extent | 
of the right claimed by the Dissenters is | 
not defined. The petition is specific ; but 
the debate leaves the matter in complete 
uncertainty. Two Gentlemen, who speak 
with authority on the part of the Dissent-_ 
ers, have taken a part inthedebate. The | 
member for Leeds claims for the Dissent- | 
ers a perfect right to participate, not in 

degrees merely, but in all the emoluments | 

and rewards of the University, except, he 

says, those which may be specially ap- | 
propriated for religious purposes directly 
connected with the Church of England. 
I am not satisfied, says the hon. Member, 
with the prayer of the petition, bat I claim | 
for the Dissenters the right to be elected 
ta all the offices of the University with the 
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limitation above-mentioned. The hon. 
member for Boston reserved for the end 
of his speech this important declaration ; 
‘“‘ It is right,” he said, “‘ that I should 
not conceal from the House, on this so- 
lemn occasion, what the real objects of 
the Dissenters are, and what is the extent 
of their claims; and 1 shall adopt the 
precise language of Mr. Locke, in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding 
as to the full expectations and wishes of 
the Dissenters.” Aud then, in the most 
impassioned manner, and with an air of 
sincerity, which led me certainly to con. 
elude that we were about to know the whole 
truth—that we wereaboutto have conveyed 
to us, with all the precision of Mr. Locke, 
the full extent of the demands of the Dis- 
senters, the hon. Member exclaims— 
“* What we demand is liberty—absolute 
liberty—just and true liberty —equal and 
impartial liberty.” Now, | am left—after 
the hon. Member’s earnest effort, with the 
aid of Mr. Locke to be explicit—in pre- 
cisely the same position, with regard to 
the views of the Dissenters in which I was 
before the hon. Member made his declar- 
ation. I can understand the member for 
Leeds ; his avowal is manly and intelligi- 
ble; but if I were asked to prescribe the 
mode in which the demand of the Dissent- 
ers may be made in the most loose and 
vague manner, I would advise the adop- 
tion of the course taken by the member 
for Boston—I weuld call for ‘just and 
true liberty, equal and impartial liberty,” 
reserving to myself the right to judge in 
what that “just, and true, and equal, 
and impartial liberty” might consist. 


| Whatever be the difference in our opin- 


ions, in this position I apprehend we 
shall all agree, that before we take the 
first step in a matter of this import- 
ance, we ought to consider whither it 
The present petition asks 
that Dissenters may be admitted to de- 
grees in the Universities. My right hon. 
friend, the member for Cambridge, says, 
that he will abide by this petition, and, 
in the most marked manner, says, he will 
not advance one step beyond the prayer of 
it. The noble Lord opposite says, that he 
will concede to Dissenters the privilege of 
degrees, but that he would consider a 
claim beyond degrees eqnally extrava- 


'gant with a ciaim to be appointed toa 


living, or any ecclesiastical preferment. 


‘Now let us consider whether you can, 
‘consistently with your own principles, 
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stop where the petition stops? We are to 
admit Dissenters to take degrees at the 
Universities: The noble Lord contends, 

that it is the greatest hardship that they 
should be excluded from degrees after 
they have manifested the talents and good 
conduct which are to be inferred from the 
grant of a degree. Does the noble Lord 
see no hardship, also, in inviting the Dis- 
senters to the University,—in opening to 
them the wide field of competition, and 
in then telling them, “ Whatever be the 
superiority you may have exhibited,— 
whatever be the distinctions you may 
have acquired,—you must be content 
with the barren privilege of a degree; to 
you no office in the University, either of 
influence or emolument, is opened ;—all 
fellowships, all scholarships, everything of 
profit that might aid you in early educa- 
tion, or in the misfortunes of after-life, is 
reserved for another and a more favoured 
class?” I ask you to consider, and to con- 
sider now, whether you are taking a po- 
sition which you can maintain? You are 
required to confer on the Dissenter an in- 
alienable right to be admitted to educa- 
tion in the Universities, without condition 
or limitation, and also to the privilege of 
taking degrees. Having taken their de- 
grees, the Dissenters will become a part 
of the governing body of the University, 
qualified to vote on all matters relating to 
the University, as all other Masters of 
Arts are qualified. You will have thus in- 
troduced into the governing body a power- 
ful party,—a small minority, perhaps, but 
avery active one, having no interest in 
common with the rest of the University; 

excluded from every lucrative oftice,— 
from every appointment of influence, or 
of honour, and banded together by a 
sense of inferiority and degradation. What 
was the answer made to those who pro- 
fessed a willingness to admit the Roman 
Catholics to seats in Parliament, but 
would exclude them from the high oftices 
of the State? It was this :—‘*‘ No; we 
will not have a body in the State, in- 
trusted with the functions of legislation, 
but cut off from the hopes of Royal fa- 
vour,—wielding all the energies of popular 
representation, and with those energies 
uncontrolled by the ambition of official 
preferment and distinction. This is the 
way to make privileges dangerous to the 
institutions that have conferred them,— 
to give a premium upon discontent and 
disaffection, at the very moment you are 
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conferring power.” Has this answer no 
application to the present case? But, 
apart from this consideration, on what 
principle, after you shall have conferred 
the absolute right to admission and to de- 
grees, will you maintain a continued ex- 
clusion from all the substantial benefits of 
the University? I am not speaking of 
ecclesiastical preferments, or of appoint- 
ments which infer in the holder a spiritnal 
character; but Lam speaking of all those 
appointments and offices which are tenable 
by laymen. Is the Dissenter excluded 
from the great majority of these, at the 
present moment, by any impediment, 
diffi ering in its origin and character from 
that impediment which prevents his taking 
a degree, and which it is now proposed to 
remove by the authority of Parliament ? 
Does the disqualification of the Dissenter, 
in regard to lay offiees, arise from the 
will of the founder?—does it arise from the 
original conditions of the foundation ?—or 
does it arise from some statute or regula- 
tion imposed by an extrinsic authority ? 
If from the latter, how will you, on your 
principles, continue it? Are there not 
fellowships in several of the colleges 
which are lay-feliowships? May not a 
member of Trinity College hold even an 
ecclesiastical fellowship for several years 
before he is required to take orders? [Mr. 
Pryme: Yes, if he subscribes the articles. ] 
Subscribes the articles !—but I am asking 
you on what principle is it that you will 
maintain the articles, as a test for lay- 
fellowships, when you have abandoned 
them as a test for degrees? But there 
are scholarships as well as fellowships. 
Will you, or will you not, admit the Dis- 
senters to scholarships? [Viscount Pal- 
merston: Why not?] The noble Lord 
says ‘‘ Why not?” He feels so strongly 
the force of the argument—that if the 
Dissenters are admitted to degrees, you 
cannot exclude them from the other bene- 
fits and emoluments of the institution, of 
which they will thus become members,— 
that he at once concedes the further pri- 
vilege of being admitted to scholarships. 
Will he stop there ? Even if he do, I say, 
he abandons the ground taken in this pe- 
tition,—he abandons the eround on which 
the member for C ambridge, and the Se.. 
cretary for the Colonies, profess to take 
their stand, If the petition means any- 
thing, it means, that the privilege of the 
Dissenter shall be limited to the degree, 
and that he shall not be admitted on the 
2A2 
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foundation of the respective colleges. I 
contend, on the other hand—and the 
noble Lord now seems to agree with me,— 
that the first concession involves the re- 
mainder—that it establishes a principle 
which cannot be limited to the taking of 
degrees,—that it is a concession which 
will ultimately give no satisfaction—that 
it will, indeed, serve as an instrument by 
which other objects may be achieved, but 
that the interval will be an interval of 
struggle and discord ;—at the end of 
which you will discover, that you have 
healed the wound of the people slightiy— 
that you cried peace, peace, where there 
was no peace. My argument is, not that 
you should reject a reasonable demand, 
for fear that an unreasonable one should 
follow; but I contend that the concession 
in this case of the first demand, will alter 
the character of the other demands, and 
through the establishment of a novel 
principle, will make those demands rea- 
sonable which you now consider unrea- 
sonable. I say now, as I said with respect 
to the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, and of the Roman Catholic dis- 
abling Statutes, ‘‘ There is no benefit in 
partial concessions, which involve a prin- 
ciple upon which other concessions may 
justly be required ;” and on that ground I 
voted in each case, when further resist- 
ance became unavailing, for a full and 
entire measure of relief. Into the effect 
of this concession upon the discipline of 
the University, I feel that it is too late to 
enter. The noble Lord says, it can have 
no prejudicial effect in Cambridge, for 
that Dissenters are at present admitted 
as under-graduates. Now, there never was 
a greater fallacy than that involved in the 
argument,—that because no inconvenience 
has followed from the occasional admis- 
sion of Dissenters into a few colleges, 
wherein they conform to the established 
discipline, therefore no inconvenience will 
follow from their indiscriminate admission 
to degrees, as well as to education :—that 
admission being claimable asa rizht, con- 
ferred by an Act of the Legislature. 
new code of regulations must be framed. 
Are the Universities to continue the great 


Dissenters, &c. 


schools of religious instruction in the 


tenets of the Church of Enyvland? Is at- 
tendance on divine worsh.p to be a ne- 
cessary part of the system of education? 
If it is so to continue, are the Dissenters 
to attend divine worship, according to the 
rites of the Church, or to be released from 
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the obligation of attending? Are they to 
be present at lectures explaining and de- 
fending the doctrines of the Church ; or 
is religious instruction to be abandoned, 
as an indispensable portion at least of 
academic education? Says the learned 
Professor, the member for Cambridge,— 
‘Let the Dissenters attend the lectures 
on theology; but then the lectures need 
not be of a controversial character.” Oh! 
spare us, at least, from this humiliation! 
Let us have no lecturer in divinity, shrink- 
ing from the maintenance of divine truth, 
ashamed to defend the doctrines of his 
faith, out of courtesy to the feelings of 
his Unitarian or Roman Catholic hearers— 
out of apprehension that some dissenting 
student may claim, in the lecture-room, 
the right of free discussion—the right of 
vindicating his own tenets from the mis- 
apprehension of the learned professor. I 
know that | must, on account of the hour, 
conclude; and I will conclude with this 
single remark, that if you intend to compel 
the Dissenter to observe the religious dis- 
cipline of the University, you are cheating 
him by the semblance of a privilege of 
which he cannot avail himself; if, on the 
other hand, you waive the religious disci- 
pline, out of deference to his scruples, you 
divest the Universities of their present cha- 
racter, as schools of religious instruction, 
and sever the strongest of all the links 
which connect the Church of England 
with the State. 

It being three o’clock the Speaker left 
the Chair, and the debate was again ad- 
journed, 


Rerorts oF Commirrres—War- 
wick.] Mr. Halcombe said, that he had 
an interesting communication to make to 
the House, relative to the drawing up of 
the Report of the Warwick Borough Com- 
mittee. It would be in the recollection of 
the House, that he had, on a former oc- 
casion, asked a question of the hon. and 
gallant Chairman of that Committee, 
whether the Report was drawn up by a 
certain individual, and that the answer of 
| the hon. and gallant Officer was, that “ he 
/ knew nothing about it.” The hon. and 
gallant Officer had also on the same oc- 
| Casion interrupted him (Mr. Halcombe) 

in the speech he was then making, and 
said, that he was ignorant of the matter 
_in debate, and of all others. He regretted, 
that any hon. Member of that House 
| should have been guilty of such language, 
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and particularly when it was totally un- 
merited on his part. 


Reports of Committees. 


law-stationer. He found, that some of the 


clauses had been inserted by the Clerk of 


the Committee, and the Clerk told him, 


that they were inserted by order of the | 


Chairman, who referred him (the Clerk) 


to Mr. Joseph Parkes as to the insertion , 
He then went to the | 
law-stationer, and the House should know | 


of the said clauses. 


what passed between them. He inquired 
about the Report, and the law-stationer 
said, “‘ You mean the Report of Mr. Joseph 
Parkes?” He (Mr. Halcombe) said, ‘‘ No; 
I mean the Report of the Warwick Com- 
mittee.” The law-stationer then told him, 
that four drafts of the Report were charged 
to Mr. Joseph Parkes, and that they were 
paid for by that Gentleman. This point 
was material, not only to the evidence 
given about the borough; but it was also 
important, as it showed the animus 
with which the Report had been drawn 
up. It was not of little consequence 
to know that the clause which so grossly 
attacked Lord Warwick, was introduced 
by the agent of the petitioners against 
the borough. 

Mr. Hume rose to order, and begged 
to know, whether the hon. Member had 
any Motion to submit to the House ? 

The Speaker said, that even a Motion 
would not relieve the House from its dith- 
culty. Any discussion as to who drew up 
the Report was improper. The Com- 
mittee presented the Report to the House, 
and they were responsible for it. He 
never knew, that it was of any conse- 
quence to inquire who did or who did not 
draw up a Report of the kind, inasmuch 
as the House always placed its confi- 
dence in the Committee which presented 
the Report. 

Mr. Halcombe felt distressed, that he 


should be obliged to make these remarks, | 


but he had a duty to perform, and he 
would not flinch from it. With reference 
to the remarks that fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair, he begged 
to state, he had a Motion to submit to the 
House. He considered it important that 
the Committee should take care, that the 
trust reposed in them by the House should 
be properly discharged, and that they 
ought not to allow any person to meddle 
with the evidence, or tamper with the 
drawing up of the Report, That was one 
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He had seen the. 
manuscript of the Report in question: it , 
was a fair copy in the handwriting of a, 
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‘reason why he brought the matter again 
before the House. In doing so he begged 
to state, that he was actuated by another 
feeling. Ashe had been made the in- 
strument of an attack upon the character 
of Mr. Joseph Parkes, if the hon. and 
gallant Chairman could account for the 
drawing up of the Report, a public 
apology was due from him to the in- 
dividual he had alluded to. The Motion 
he intended to make was, that ‘ an in- 
quiry should be instituted by Committee, 
/or otherwise-——as to whether the Report 
was or was not drawn up by the agent of 
the petitioners.” 

Sir Ronuld Ferguson rose, but the cries 
of ‘“* No, no,” were so loud and general, 
that the hon. and gallant Member sat 
down. 

The Motion, not being seconded, fell to 
the ground. 


Felons’ Property Bill. 


Fretons’ Prorerty Briu.] Mr. Rotch, 
in moving the Order of the Day for the 
second reading of this Bill, said, that the 
object of it was so plain, that it would not 
have been necessary for him to say a word 
about it, had it not been for some observ- 
ations that had been made on the oppo- 
site side of the House at the time of the 
first reading of the Bill. He admitted, 
that all the felons’ property which fell into 
the management of the Government was 
properly administered, and the Report 
showed, that it was distributed with justice 
and due consideration. But when he saw, 
by the same Report, that not a hundredth 
part of this species of property was ac- 
counted for, he felt that there still remained 
much to be done. He found in that Re- 
port the sum of 3,192/. in the hands of 
Sheriffs; 2,5331. of which came from one 
individual, and yet, in ten years, he only 
| saw 600. of it accounted for. In Lin- 
colnshire, for the space of ten years, he 
| only saw 7s. 3d. accounted for; in the 
| large county of York, for nine years not a 
| farthing of this species of property was 
| accounted for; and this he stated in the 
presence of the Recorder of one of the 
| largest towns in that county, who could 
not deny the accuracy of the statement. 
In Wiltshire, for nine years, nothing was 
accounted for; but for one year he found 
the sum of 77. accounted for. In Wor- 
cestershire there were Returns for two 
years, whilst for eight years no property 
of felons was accounted for. It was ob- 
vious that very large sums of money, and 
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a great deal of property, must be taken 
from felons, which is never afterwards ac- 
counted for. The practice which generally 
prevailed, and with which every Gentleman 
in the House must be familiar, fully ilius- 
trated this observation, A man was,—sup- | 
pose, arrested for stealing a jacket; he was 
tried and found guilty. At the time of 
his arrest the constable took all his 
clothes; and when the prisoner was found 
guilty, inquired of the Court how he should 
dispose of the property of the felon in his 
possession ? The Court would not allow it 
to be given to the felon, and a portion of | 
it was sometimes given to the prosecutor, 
upon his complaining that though the 
clothes did not belong to him, yet he had 
lost a good deal of property. After having 
passed through his period of imprison- 
ment, the felon was turned out upon the 
world without, perhaps, a coat upon his 
back. Now, if some plan were adopted 
for preserving his property for him, this 
evil would be in a great degree remedied. 
In the Bill which he had submitted to the 
House he had endeavoured, as far as pos- 
sible, to introduce the principle of Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s Act. <A principal ob- 
ject contemplated by this measure was, to 
provide that when a felon was possessed 
of property at the time of his conviction, 
such property should be available to make 
good the loss sustained by the party rob- 
bed aad the public, in his prosecution in 
the first instance; and that, finally, the 
residue be reserved for his own use, or be 
applied to the maintenance of his children 
and family. It would be for the Com- 
mittee to consider how much of it should 
be apportioned to go as a compensation 
to the party robbed; and how much should 
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be apportioned towards relieving the 
County-rate for the expenses incident to 
such prosecution. He, however, had no 
hesitation in saying, that he thought a per- 
son found guilty of felony, who had 1,090/. 
in his pocket, which sometimes happened, 
ought to be obliged to pay the expenses of 
the prosecution ; and in that way relieve 
the county in which he was convicted to 
that amount. In order to make the mode 
of administering the law in this respect 
intelligible, he would detail the facts of a 
case which occurred within his know- 
ledge. A young apprentice robbed his 
master of twenty sovereigns; on search 
being made, a 20/. vote was found in the 
prisoner’s box. At the trial, the master 
proved distinctly the fact of the robbery 
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being by the agency of his apprentice, and 
that twenty soverelyns were stolen from 
him, but admitted that the boy’s father 
had given the boy a 201. bank-note when 
he put him apprentice. The constable, 
after the conviction, produced the note, 
to which, or a share of which, the master 
laid claim, and now applied to the Court, 
but was refused any portion of the 20J. 
uote, which was pronounced to be forfeited 
by the due course of law, and was taken 
by the Sheriff. Here the prosecutor had 
been put to an expense of 72. 16s.; and 
he should like to hear a good reason 
offered by any lawyer there, why these 
costs should not be first paid out of the 
forfeited note, and the residue apportioned 
to make a partial restitution to the man 
robbed? The next defect of the Law of 
Forfeiture which he proposed to remedy 
was this; suppose a child, say of tender 
vears, the son of a gentleman of fortune, 
to be convicted of a felonious stealing of 
« few apples, and sentenced to a short 
imprisonment; he was debarred by the 
conviction from all right to inherit his fa- 
ther’s property ; whilst the old felon, after 
returning from a long transportation, was 
enabled to inherit it; those who were 
transported having, by a special Act, 
their right of property secured to them. 
The whole of the Law of Forfeiture required 
to be amended ; and he hoped the House 
would allow the Bill to be read and sent 
to a Committee of the whole House, in 
order to be examined in its details. He 
concluded by moving, that the Bill be read 
a second time. 

Mr. Roebuck concurred with the hon. 
Member, that it was desirable to amend 
tl:e law as regarded the forfeiture of the 
ropetty of persons convicted of felony. 
it was very well known, however, that the 
Criminal-law was undergoing revision be- 
fore a Commission composed of very com- 
petent persons; and he had no doubt, 
that they would be able greatly to improve 
it, and make it more systematic than it 
was at present. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought that it would not be 
proper to proceed with a partial enact- 
ment. He thought, that it was much bet- 
ter that definite rules should be laid down 
for the whole law, than that they should 
proceed only on particular points. The 
hon. Member, however, had not proposed 
to put a stop to the forfeiture of the pro- 
perty of convicted criminals, but merely 
recommended a different distribution of 
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it. 
disposal of their property to the persons 
proposed by the hon. and learned Genile- 
man. He would not object to intrust the 
power to the Judges of Assize; but he 
would not consent to rely upon the dis- 
cretion of the Magistrates at Quarter Ses- 
sions. The Judges were above suspicion 
from their situation, and in consequence 
of the eyes of the public being constantly 
upon them; but this was not the case 
with the Magistrates. The Bill wouid 
not do away with the forfeiture, but only 
proposed a different appropriation of the 
property forfeited. The principle, that 
there should be no forfeiture on conviction 
he thought was good, as the present state 
of the law led to an inequality in the 
punishment. He thought that it would 
be much better to have a Bill in a single 
clause, stating that there should be no 


forfeiture, than adopt the measure of the 
|Member to withdraw his Bull. 


hon, and Jearned Gentleman. 
Mr. O'Connell hope! that bis hon. 


friend, the member for Bath, would not 


persist in his objections to the second | 
reading of the Bill, as it might be greatly | 


amended in Committee. It was generally 
admitted, that it was desirable to alter the 
law respecting the forfeiture of felons’ 
property, as it at present led to the in- 
fliction of unequal punishments. He had 
no hesitation in saying, that the law on 
that and some other points, was in a most 
anomalous state. In all other countries, 
a man on conviction had to pay the charge 
of his trial out of any property he might 
have; but in this country, the charge fell 
on the county-rate, aud thus the expense 
of the trial had to be paid by mnocent 
persons. 
cruninals got at in ali cases, whether in 


their own possession or in the hands of 


trustees. From such property the ex- 
peuses of the trial and the cost of main- 
taining the prisoner should be deducted, 
and the residue should go to his family, 
or be returned on bis discharge. He (Mr. 
O’Connell) admitted, that the machinery 
of the Bill was objectionable, but he 
thought that it might be awended in Com- 
mittee. He should prefer a wholesale 
amendment of the law ; he would have the 
Jaw in such a state that every man could 
readily understand it; but if he could not 
geta code, he would get the next best 
thing, namely, an amendment of the 
law in detail, to as great an extent as 


possible, 
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Mr. Wynn regretted very much, that, 
when Bills like that under consideration 
were brought forward, the law advisers 
of the Crown were not present. He 
regretted that they could not have the 
attendance of one of those learned gen- 
tlemen, but surely the other ought to have 
been present. In consequence of making 
such constant changes in the detail of the 
Criminal-laws many difficulties had arisen. 
It, therefore, was desirable that great 
caution should be used. It was easy to 
say, that this or that part of the law was 
defective and wrong; but the difficulty was 
in finding an adequate remedy. The 
whole of the Criminal-law was under the 
revision of a Commission; and it would 
be much better to wait for a general 
measure than proceed by detail. If there 
was any probability of such a measure 


being brought forward during the present 


Session, he would recommend the hon. 
At any 


rate, this measure appeared to him to re- 


quire a great deal of consideration. 


Sir Samuel Whalley did not think, that 
the forfeiture of a criminal’s property 
should be made a part of the punishment. 


|The property, in, the first place, should be 


like that of a bankrupt’s ; and should be 
made to go, as far as possible, in com- 
pensation of the wrong done. He thought, 
that compensation should be given to 
others besides the prosecutor; for if that 
limited principle were acted upon in cases 
similar to that of Fauntleroy, where many 
persons were cheated, great injustice would 
be done. He supported the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. Agliondy fully agreed with hon. 
Members, that the Bill should be allowed 
to go before a Committee ; but he was 
decidedly opposed to the proposition of the 
hou. member for Marylebone, for placing 
felons’ and bankrupts’ property upon the 
same footing, inasmuch as it would be an 
inducement for prosecutors to press eWi- 
dence, in order to secure a conviction. 
Forfeitures were relics of the feudal times, 
when escheats went to the lord, and 
should not be tolerated at the present day. 
He trusted to see them no longer disgrac- 
ing our Criminal Code. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes, seeing there was 
no intention of opposing the second 
reading of this important Bill, which 
should have his best support, would only 
make one remark, or rather suggestion, to 


the hon. and learned member for Knares- 
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borough, by whom it was introduced ;— 
whether, after the various opinions he had 
heard expressed by hon. Members on the 
details of his Bill, it would not be better 
that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee above stairs than be committed 
to a Committee of the whole House, in 
which a matter of such nice detail could 
not be so well considered ? 
The Bill was read a second time. 


CapitaL PuNISHMENTS.] Mr. 
Ewart, pursuant to his notice, moved for 
leave to bring in ‘a Bill for abolishing 
capital punishment in cases of letter- 
stealing, and returning from transportation, 
and in certain cases of burglary.” The 
hon. Member said, that within the last few 
years the punishment of death had been 
taken away from seven offences which 
theretofore were capital: much of this 
was owing to the great and praiseworthy 
exertions of the right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Tamworth. By _ returns 
which had been laid before the House, 
since that change had been made in the 
law, the number of commitments for those 
offences in London and Middlesex had 
decreased, as compared with the same 
length of time before the change, and the 
number of convictions aud punishments 
had increased, as compared with the num- 
ber of commitments. This was perfectly 
in accordance with all that experience had 
shown of the statistics of crime,—that 
where the extreme severity of punishment 
had been changed for a milder, but more 
certain punishment, crime had decreased. 
There was no reason why it should not be 
so in the cases of the crimes to which his 
Motion referred, in all of which he thought 
the punishment of death much too great 
for the crime. It might be said, in objec- 
tion to his Motion, that they ought to wait 
to ascertain what would be the Report of 
the Commissioners who had been appoint- 
ed to consider the state of the Criminal- 
law; but he thought that might be too 
long ; but, at all events, he did not think, 
whatever might be the nature of that re- 
port, it ought to affect a case of this kind. 
Our Criminal-law had heretofore the cha- 
racter of being unchristian, inhuman, and, 
in many instances, barbarous in its pun- 
ishments. Much of that had been re- 
moved ; but much still remained; and the 
cases to which his Motion referred were 
of that class in which the severity of capi- 
tal punishment ought to be removed. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. Aglionby seconded the Motion. 

Lord Howick was unwilling to offer op- 
position to a Motion of this kind, but he 
did hope, that when the hon. Member 
considered the circumstances, he would 
consent to withdraw his Motion. The 
hon. Member had adverted to the Com- 
mission now occupied on the state of our 
Criminal-law. The Report of that Com- 
mission might soon be expected; and he 
would ask, whether, under these circum- 
stances, the House would proceed to 
legislate on a portion of the Criminal-law 
until they had the advantage of the in- 
quiries now going on? He would admit, 
that the offences to which the hon, Gen- 
tleman’s Motion related ought not to be 
punished with death; and, in fact, no 
such punishment was now inflicted for 
them. He believed the hon. Member 
could not name one instance, of late 
years, in which the punishment of death 
had been inflicted for any of those offen- 
ces. On the ground of humanity, there- 
fore, there was no urgency in the present 
case, for there was no fear that any life 
would be sacrificed under the present state 
of the law from any delay of the proposed 
Bill. There was another Motion for 
another change of the law, which stood 
for some day after the recess; so that it 
appeared they were not to wait for that 
report, which would assist their delibera- 
tions, but were to go on thus to amend 
the law in detached parts. He did hope, 
that the hon. Member would wait for the 
result of the inquiry now going on. He 
did not ask him to abandon his Bill, or to 
put it off indefinitely, but to wait for the 
Report of the Commissioners, which 
could not now be long delayed. 

Mr. Lennard was surprised to hear the 
noble Lord say, that no capital punish- 
ment had been inflicted for any of the 
offences alluded to for some years, for he 
believed that, in the very last year, one 
person had suffered death for stealing a 
letter. He thought that those hon. Mem- 
bers who brought forward measures of this 
kind were hardly dealt with. When a 
Motion was brought forward, as in the case 
of the late Sir James Macintosh, to effect 
considerable alterations in theCriminal-law, 
he was told, that that was wholesale legis- 
lation,—that in such cases the House 
ought to proceed with caution, and go to 
alterations in detail; but now, when hon, 
Gentlemen came to individual cases, they 
were told to wait for a Report whick 
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might recommend a general revision of 
our code. This was hard upon those 
gentlemen, who only undertook this trou- 
ble as the Government had delayed what 
the public expected they would turn their 
minds to,—a total revision of the Criminal- 
law. He agreed, that the offence of steal- 
ing a letter ought not to be visited with 
capital punishment; and as to returning 
from transportation, he thought, that to 
punish that offence with death was, beyond 
all measure, too severe; and the more 
particularly, as no distinction was made as 
to the offences for which the parties had 
been transported, whether it was only one 
for which transportation was the highest 
punishment, or one the more heavy pun- 
ishment attached to which had been com- 
muted for transportation. 

Mr. Spring Rice observed, that they had 
reason to be greatly obliged to the right 
hon. member for Tamworth, for the great 
improvements which he had been the 
means of effecting in the Criminal-law; 
but it was rather hard, that the whole 
merit of the changes which had taken 
place should be transferred to that right 
hon. Baronet, when, as the House must 
recollect, so much of what he did had its 
origin amongst men whose political prin- 
ciples were the same as those of the pre- 
sent Administration. Did they forget the 
labours of Sir James Macintosh and others 
in the great work of ameliorating our 
criminal jurisprudence? Then it was not 
to be forgotten, that the improvements 
most soughtafter were actually those which 
the present Government had themselves 
introduced within the short period which 
elapsed since their accession to office ;— 
for example, the law relating to forgery 
had undergone a most salutary change; 
and the laws relating to the coin had been 
under the consideration of the present 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, while Attorney-General; and 
efforts were being made, and to some ex- 
tent had been made with success, to place 
them upon a footing of simplicity, clear- 
ness, and certainty. Thus much he 
thought it necessary to say, in defence of 
those to whom some portion of the im- 
provement ought, in fairness, to be attri- 
buted, though a disposition to do otherwise 
had, in the course of the present discus- 
sion, appeared to prevail. As to the pre- 
sent Motion, he must beg to observe, that 
the House ought to proceed most 
cautiously, lest, by carrying individual 
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alterations too far, and getting beyond the 
length which the state of public feeling 
warranted, they might endanger important 
principles by producing a re-action, 

Mr. Philip Howard said, in a com- 
mercial country, the security of the 
conveyance of letters, was one of great 
moment. Considering the amount of 
property transmitted through the me- 
dium of the Post-office, the breach of 
trust, and difficulty of detection, great 
caution should be observed, and no light 
penalties inflicted upon those depredators 
who usually plundered the letters of the 
poor—the hard-earned savings of the 
widow and the orphan; because the wily 
villains well knew that the needy and un- 
protected could with difficulty recover the 
loss, or prosecute to conviction. From the 
loss of letters, cases of intense misery had 
occurred; and when the House considered, 
that many charitable institutions mainly 
owed their support to remittances sent in 
letters, it would be felt humanity was not 
merely onone side. Torepeal the present 
law, without the substitution of rigorous 
penalties, would not be a public benefit. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, he was happy 
to inform the House, and it would be 
highly satisfactory to the friends of hu- 
manity throughout the country to learn, 
that, such was the growing repugnance to 
the punishment of death, and such its di- 
minution consequent upon that feeling, 
and upon legislative enactments, that the 
Corporation of the City of London had 
felt at liberty to discharge, as unnecessary, 
one of the two salaried executioners, 
whom, for a number of years they had 
been in the habit of retaining in their 
service. He trusted, indeed, that the 
effect of the present, and of similar hu- 
mane propositions, which he heartily sup- 
ported, would be, shortly, to render unne- 
cessary the other of those personages as a 
regular servant of the Corporation; and 
that only occasional resort would be had 
to the services of such an officer of justice. 

Motion agreed to. 


BuckixcHam Boroucnu — Rerorm 
Acr.] Sir Harry Verney presented a peti- 
tion from the borough of Buckingham, 
complaining, that a noble proprietor of 
land included in the present limits of the 
borough had erected buildings of small 
value since the Reform Act, whereby he 
had obtained a command over a consider- 
able number of votes, The hon. Baronet 
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observed, that if a large landed proprietor | 
possessing, as in this instance, 5,000. 
acres out of 18,000, could, under the Re- 
form Act, erect tenements of small value | 
in a borough, for the purpose of obtaining 

a command over votes, he would be en- | 
abled to swamp the place, and reduce it | 
to a nomination borough. The hon. Ba- 

ronet read some questions put by the re- 

vising barristers, and the answers, to show 

that the buildings were not necessary, and 

were erected for no other purpose than to 

confer votes. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle said, that the 
evil complained of by the petitioners, who 
had been advocates for the Reform Bill, 
with which they were now dissatisfied, 
had arisen from seven large agricultural 
parishes having been added to the borough, 
No doubt buildings had been erected in 
some few instances, for the purpose of 
creating votes; but if that had been done 
on one side, it might be done on the 
other. If only five or six such buildings 
had been erected by a person possessing 
5,000 acres of land, the evil could not be 
very great. He did not think it requi- 
site to enter into the merits of the case. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that he had always 
protested against that part of the Reform 
Bill, which added considerable districts 
to the smaller towns. It was evident, that 
the effect of such an arrangement must 
be to overwhelm the towns with the con- 
stituency of the neighbouring districts, 
In his opinion, in every case in which 
there could not be found in the borough a 
sufficieut number to form a town con- 
stituency, the borough so deficient ought 
to have been put into Schedule A. In 
the case now before the House, it appeared, 
that there were 18,000 acres in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Buckingham that 
belonged to a noble Duke, against whom 
it was alleged that he had caused cer- 
tain buildings to be erected on this his 
property, for the purpose of creating votes, 
That such advantages would be taken 
might have been expected. He had no 
doubt it would he discovered, that this 
was a practice which had been resorted to 
to a very great extent throughout the 
country. He might even say, that the 
Reform Bill, by adding the large districts 
to the towns, intended such an increase 
of the constituency. What other effect 


could it be said to contemplate, when, 
according to its provisions, the erection of 
any cow-house, or other ignoble building, 
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on property of a certain value, would give 
the occupier the qualification necessary to 
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constitute him an elector? The effeet 
of the Bill was an increase of the consti- 
tuency precisely in the way described by 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Thomas Freman- 
tle); if one individual made votes on the 
one side, no doubt some other individual 
would also make votes on the contrary 
side. He, however, begged to observe, 
that he could not be furnished with a bet- 
ter argument than that which arose out of 
the practice now complaived of, in sup- 
port of the proposition, which it was his 
intention shortly to submit to-the House ; 
and he trusted, that when the time came 
for him to make his Motion, that it would 
receive the support of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Harry Verney) on the other side of 
the House, who complained of the creation 
of a dependent constituency. The Reform 
Bill was to his mind far from effecting all 
that it ought; and many who were its 
supporters compromised their opinions, 
anxious to secure a measure from which, 
at ail events, a great deal of good was 
naturally expected. He, with such a view, 
had, he must declare, compromised his 
opinions with regard to the voters’ qnalifi- 
cation; that of scot-and-lot appearing to 
him to be the simplest, and the freest 
from objection. He was formerly opposed 
to the Ballot, but more recent experience 
had made a convert of him to the princi- 
ple of Ballot; and he had reason to be- 
lieve, that he was but one of many others 
who had been similarly converted. 

Mr. Henry L. Bulwer really did not see 
how the House could possibly interfere, by 
way of enactment, to prevent persons from 
erecting buildimgs upon their land. The 
only way in which the House could coun- 
teract the evil of a creation of dependent 
constituencies was, by passing a measure 
to establish the Vote by Ballot. This was 
the sure method of getting rid of all the 
improperly preponderating influences. 

Colonel Evans adinitted, that the mere 
fact of building houses on property was 
what could not be objected to; but the 
building of houses for the express parpose 
of creating votes was as certainly a devia- 
tion from the object and spirit of the Re- 
form Bill, and a revival, to that extent, of 
a species of the ancient corruption, The 
object of the Reform Act was to prevent 
the building of houses, for the purpose of 
overcoming the free and open constituen- 


cies, If they took a large district; and 
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in that district found a great landed pos- 
sessor, who seized the opportunity, by 
creating votes, of outnumbering the inde- 
pendent voters, and thus of increasing his 
own political weight and importance, such 
a course was evidently a counteraction of 
the intention of the Legislature. This 
petition he held to be a very important 
one. It was the first, he dared to say, of 
several that would be brought before the 
House on similar grounds. He was sure 
the House would feel, that it was very de- 
sirable to correct the defect complained of 
with so much justice. In many cases, the 
addition of a large district, in which one 
or two individuals had considerable pos- 
sessions, to the town constituencies, had 
been attended with the most injurious 
consequences. ‘The borough for which 
he had formerly been returned (Rye) used 
to be an open borough ; had it not been, 
he would never have been its Member, for 
he possessed no influence there derived 
from property; but six or seven parishes 
having been added to the town by the 
Reform Act, it ceased to be free, as it was 
previously ; and he had, consequently, 
been sent to the right-about. He repeated, 
that the only effectual mode of counter- 
acting such improper influences was to 
apply the Ballot. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


Trapves’ Unrons—Dorcuester La- 
BOURERS. | Mr. Hughes Hughes said, he was 
charged to present to the House a petition 
bearing the signatures of 1,563 0f his con- 
stituents, inhabitants and house-holders of 
the city of Oxford. The petitioners stated, 
that in all well-regulated Governments 
one of the first duties to the governed 
is to endeavour to apportion all punish- 
ments as near as possible to the extent of 
the crimes committed; that they could 
not help feeling that, in the late trial at 
Dorchester, of the six agricultural la- 
bourers for administering a certain un- 
lawful oath and engagements, of which 
they were found guilty, the sentence was 
excessively severe, particularly when the 
petitioners took into consideration the 
probability of their ignorance of violating 
the laws, and their disclaimer in one of 
the following rules produced on their trial 
—namely, “ That no person should be 
admitted to their meetings when drunk ; 
that no obscene songs or toasts should be 
allowed; and that they should not coun- 
tenance any violence, or violation of the 
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laws of the realm,”—and, more especially 
when the petitioners bore in mind that they 
themselves were open, through ignorance, 
to a similar charge, by initiations into ‘ Ma- 
sonic,’ ‘ Druids,’or‘ Odd Fellows’ Lodges; 
that the petitioners most ardently desired, 
that men professing so much morality 
should not be consigned to associate, for 
a period of seven years, with others who 
were transported for crimes of the most in- 
famous and disgusting complexion ; and 
they therefore prayed the House to ad- 
dress the Crown to deign to review this 
terrible sentence, with a view, as far as 
justice would allow, to soften what ap- 
peared to the petitioners a sentence too 
rigorous and too severe. The hon. Mem- 
ber begged to observe, that the city of 
Oxford, containing a population of 
nearly 20,000, did not now, nor ever did, 
contain a single, political or Trades’ 
Union ; that, during the progress of the 
several measures of Parliamentary Reform, 
its inhabitants did not hold one public 
meeting on the subject; they did not 
‘* agitate,” as it was called, but left the 
matter to their Representatives, and to 
the wisdom of Parliament; they were 
not, therefore, by any means, to be re- 
garded as men of extreme opinions, or 
violent politics ; and he submitted to the 
House, that on these accounts their peti- 
tion was entitled to the greater consider- 
ation. Another circumstance attending 
this petition should also be mentioned : 
it was not the result of a public meeting, 
at which the passions of the petitioners 
had been inflamed ; but was the conse- 
quence of a handbill, couched in moder- 
ate language, and which he would read to 
the House. It was dated yesterday, and 
addressed ‘‘ To the inhabitants of the 
city of Oxford. A petition, to the House 
of Commons, will lie (for this day only) 
at Mr. Grinstead’s, grocer, Queen-street, 
for signatures, from nine in the morn- 
ing, till eight in the evening, for the 
purpose of mitigating the punishment of 
six agricultural labourers, who have re- 
ceived at Dorchester the severe sen- 
tence of seven years’ transportation, for 
administering what is termed an illegal 
oath, for the mutual protection of their 
conceived rights.” Such were the cir- 
cumstances under which, in the course of 
eleven hours, this petition had been signed 
by 1,563 individuals, many of whom he 
knew to be most respectable tradesmen. 
He would make another observation, 
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which he thought of some consequence. 
He had remarked, that recently the 
Judges had adopted a practice of assign- 
ing punishment to offenders, not so much 
in proportion to the greater or less enor- 
mity of the crime of which they had been 
convicted, as to the policy which might 
appear to them of making an example 
at the moment. This, which he thought 
an objectionable, because unfair, mode of 
proceeding, had no doubt been adopted 
by the learned Baron on the occasion 
in question. He felt persuaded, that this 
petition was only one of a series of appli- 
cations which would be presented to the 
House on this subject ; indeed, he said 
so after communications to that effect 
from several hon. Members. He moved, 
that the petition be brought up. 

Mt. Henry L. Bulwer, in the absence of 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
begged leave to ask the right hon. Baro- 
net, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
whether there existed on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government any intention to 
adopt measures for inducing a mitigation 
of the punishment awarded to those per- 
sons by the sentence passed by the noble 
Baron who had tried the offenders? The 
Act, which was passed during the French 
revolution, for the suppression of societies, 
did not, he apprehended, bear upon the 
present case. The prisoners had been 
sentenced under an Act which did not 
Meet instances similar to that to which 
the petition referred. He should think 
it would be much better that the Act 
which applied to the suppression of un- 
lawful societies should be better defined ; 
because it appeared that in this case it 
took the learned Judge two days to con- 
sider whether he could pass sentence upon 
the accused. He availed himself of this 
opportunity to state, that it was his inten- 
tion to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend the existing Act. He wished, 
however, on the present occasion, to ask 
the right hon. Baronet whether it was the 
intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
recommend a mitigation of the punish- 
ment in this case? 

Sir James Graham said, he was not 
able to give the hon. Gentleman any such 
assurance, as the matter was one which 
did not fall within the duties of his office. 
But he did not believe, as at present ad- 
vised, that it was the intention of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to recommend to his 
Majesty a mitigation of the punishment 
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to which those persons had been sen- 
tenced. 

Mr. Hardy hoped, that it never would 
be the intention of the Ministers to advise 
the Crown to grant a mitigation of the 
sentence in this case. He was not sur- 
prised that this petition should have eman- 
ated from Oxford, if it were true, as had 
been stated by the hon. Gentleman, that 
the petitioners knew nothing of Trades’ 
Unions ; because, if they had known any- 
thing about them, he was convinced no 
such petition would have been forwarded 
by them. Of all curses, that of the 
Trades’ Unions was the most abominable 
—not merely as affecting the masters, but 
more especially the poor unfortunate peo- 
ple who were compelled to join these 
unions. He had witnessed, in too many 
instances, the lamentable effects produced 
on those unfortunate persons who were 
compelled, by a system of the most hor- 
rible tyranny, to join unions of this de- 
scription. He had known cases where 
parties were called upon to subscribe sums 
of money previous to their becoming 
members; and, if one-fifth part of the 
money thus spent were exacted by the Go- 
vernment, these very parties would at once 
have denounced such a tax as one of the 
most tyrannical nature. And yet men 
who might be earning 15s. per week, con- 
tributed 5s. out of that amount of wages 
per week under the compulsion of the 
Trades’ Unions—unions which were go- 
verned by a small number of persons, who 
were, too, delegated from place to place 
in a way with which the members were 
unacquainted ; and then, for the purposes 
of secrecy, and with a view to secure 
themselves, these few parties administered 
oaths to those who became members, in 
order to prevent them from bringing those 
parties to justice. He himself had had a 
communication from a Trades’ Union at 
Barnard Castle, in Durham (a place with 
which he was wholly unconnected), and 
these persons asked him such and such 
questions, whether such and such a thing 
could be done without an infringement of 
the law. Now it was obvious that these 
individuals were actuated by the same 
views as those which had been entertained 
by the men who had been tried in Dor- 
setshire. Their object, no doubt, was to 
compel persons to join the Trades’ Unions. 
He had told these men, in reply to their 
queries, that every man was at liberty to 
sell his labour at the highest price he 
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could obtain for it; that every man was 
at liberty also to consult with others upon 
the best and fairest means which could be 
adopted to induce the masters.to give 
better prices, and that they were to do 
this by every peaceable means. But 
what was the operation of the present sys- 
tem? Why, it was obviously the object 
of these parties to compel men, not only 
of their own, but of other trades also, to 
join these unions. The Trades’ Unions 
were existing not in one part of the king- 
dom only, but they were extended to 
every town and place. The masons, for 
instance, contributed to a fund with a 
view to induce the carpenters to strike for 
the purpose of compelling the masters in 
their trade to give higher wages; and this 
system actually pervaded the whole king- 
dom. One trade struck at one, time, and 
another a little time after, and thus, as in 
the case of the coopers lately, a strike was 
made without there being any foundation 
or reason for the wages being raised. In 
many cases, too, the journeymen who re- 
ceived better wages than ever they had 
received before were the first to spread 
these Unions. With regard to the learned 
Baron who had tried these men, he was 
satisfied that no man, who knew that 
learned Baron’s liberal principles and ge- 
neral character, would not feel convinced 
that he would do everything to protect 
the accused ; no man could be more dis- 
posed to this than the learned Baron, 
But the law compelled the learned Baron 
to act as he had done; and, for his own 
part, he was glad that such a construction 
had been put upon the law. He was 
quite sure, that if the Judge had not put 
such construction upon the existing law, 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, instead of 
bringing in a Bill to allow of Trades’ 
Unions, would have introduced a law to 
put an end to the administering of illegal 
oaths. He was satisfied that the learned 
Baron had felt it his duty to make an ex- 
ample of these parties, because he thought 
it necessary to show the community at 
large that such practices were not to be 
tolerated. He hoped the House would 
never accede to the prayer of the pe- 
tition. 

Mr. Henry L. Bulwer explained. His 
object was, not to encourage these pro- 
ceedings, but, looking to the uncertainty 
of the existing law, to bring in a Bill to 
amend and define that law. 

Mr. Rotch could not refrain from ex- 
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pressing to the House his deep regret that 
such petitions as that before the House 
should be supported, the effect produced 
being only to multiply and aggravate the 
evil which existed. That this petition had 
been got upina moment of popular feeling 
(he would almost venture to say of popu- 
lar phrenzy) he could not doubt; especially 
when he looked to who was the Judge 
upon the occasion, and that the decision 
upon the sentence took two days’ con- 
sideration. As he (Mr. Rotch) was well 
aware of the wretchedness which was 
caused by these unions (but which were 
disunions) ; and as he derived his inform- 
ation from various sources, he would 
merely observe—having heard the state- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman opposite— 
that he would, on a future occasion, move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to prevent 
Trades’ Unions. 

Mr. Warburton said, it was not his 
wish or intention at that moment to dis- 
cuss the policy or legality of Trades’ 
Unions. The question, however, which 
he begged to ask, in favour of these ac- 
cused persons, was whether, previous to 
the interpretation of the Act by the learned 
Judge, the law was so clear that a man 
might and ought to know whether, if he 
committed such an offence as that com- 
mitted by these persons, he could be sen- 
tenced, under that law, to transportation? 
What was the difference, then, between 
a law which was not defined, and the law 
of Caligula, which was written in such 
small characters that few could read it? 
It appeared that, in the instance then 
under their consideration, it had taken 
the learned Judge two days to weigh the 
question, in respect to the punishment to 
be awarded. Was not this at least an 
admission that the law was so obscure 
that it required a Judge to ponder over it 
for two days? How, then, could a poor 
agricultural labourer ‘know whether he 
infringed the law or not? He did not 
agree in the principle which had been laid 
down by the hon. member for Oxford, that 
they were not to consider the efficacy of 
example, because that was the principle 
upon which every sentence was founded. 
What he contended for was, that if the 
law was not clear, they should not visit 
these parties with a severe punishment in 
a case where a forced construction was put 
upon the law. He would maintain, that 
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put down Trades’ Unions, &c., such mea- 
sures were greatly prejudicial to the free 
intercourse of labour. 

Sir James Graham trusted that, after 
what had fallen from the hon. member for 
Bridport, he might be allowed to offer a 
word or two in explanation, as that hon. 
Gentleman had, he was persuaded, quite 
unintentionally, mis-stated a fact. It had 
been stated by the hon. member for Brid- 
port, and by the hon. Gentleman who 
preceded him, that it had taken the 
learned Judge two days to consider whe- 
ther the law applied to this ease or not. 
Now as he (Sir James Graham) was in- 
formed, the learned Baron stated fully, 
after the investigation had been gone into 
and when he summed up his charge to 
the Jury, that the statute in question did 
apply. He said this without any hesita- 
tion upon the subject; but he did that 
which, as a merciful Judge, he was bound 
to do—after laying down the law to the 
Jury in his charge; the Jury, having 
heard the facts of the case, and the law 
as described by the Judge, found a ver- 
dict of guilty against the prisoners, with- 
out hesitation; the learned Baron did not 
hesitate as to the application of the law, 
but with regard to the extent of mercy 
which might be shown im respect to the 
punishment of an offence which at the pre- 
sent period was one of great importance. 
He certainly should be sorry that any- 
thing which passed in that House should 
prejudice the question; and he was 
bound to say, that, looking at the cir- 
cumstances of the country in regard to 
this subject, agreeing as he did in 
the opinion which had been expressed 
by the hon. member for Bridport, 
that punishments were not inflicted merely 
as carrying with them vengeance against 
the offender, but in order to make an ex- 
ample which should induce men to reflect 
and turn away from similar crimes, and 
thinking with thehon. member for Bridport, 
that this was the object of punishments, 
he was bound to say, as at present ad- 
vised (and he did not see such a necessity), 
that no ground existed to induce the Go- 
vernment to advise the Crown to mitigate 
the sentence which had been passed in 
this instance. 

Colonel Evans condemned the indiscri- 
minate denunciation of Trades’ Unions. 
Such indiscriminate denunciations were 
not justifiable in that House or elsewhere. 


He thought that trades had a right to 
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unite for their mutual benefit ; but it was 
proper also, that that right should be placed 
within certain restrictions. He must, for 
his own part, confess, thatto him the alarm 
which had been expressed by some hon. 
Members, with reference to Trades’ Unions, 
was greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. Shaw said, no hon. Member who 
had preceded him could depreeate more 
strongly than le would any course tending 
to the encouragement of Trades’ Unions ; 
yet he thought there was a still stronger 
objection to the petition, as interfering 
with the independence of judgment in the 
Judges, and the prerogative of mercy in 
the Crown. It was quite competent for 
the petitioners, if they desired a change 
in the law, to petition that House in favour 
of such change; or, if they thought the 
criminals in question deserving objects of 
merey, to petition the Crown on their be- 
half. He, on a recent occasion, had 
warned the House, that if they, on light 
and trivial grounds, entertained complaints 
of the judicial acts of the Judges, their 
Table would be crowded with petitions like 
the present, and that House would be 
converted into a most ineflicient and un- 
satisfactory court of appeal. He trusted, 
too, that mercy was‘not to be adminis- 
tered by the Sovereign through the me- 
dium of a popular assembly, but preserved 
and guarded by the Crown as a preroga- 
tive peculiarly its own. On this latter 
account, he was almost sorry that the 
right hon. Baronet had even intimated 
what was likely to be the decision of the 
Crown inthe matter; although his opinion 
and the right hon. Baronet’s, were in com- 
plete accordance on the subject. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes, after what had 
passed, begged to remind the House that 
the petition had not been presented at his 
instance. It was prepared in the course 
of yesterday, and he had never heard of 
it till its arrival this Morning. After the 
course he had lately taken in the case of 
Baron Smith, the House would believe 
that he would be one of the last persons 
to encourage petitions of interference with 
the judicial office. He had seen it his 
duty to give expression to the views and 
opinions of so large a body of his eonsti- 
tuents, who, it should be remembered, did 
not uphold or attempt to justify the con- 
duct of these men, but only expressed 
acalm and temperate opinion, that the 
punishment awarded to them was dispro- 
portioned to their offence. 
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The Petition to lie on the Table. 
The House adjourned for the Easter 
Holidays till April 14th. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 14, 1854. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Earl Grey, from 
the High Sheriff and Grand Jury of Tipperary, against 
the Repeal of the Union; and from Glasgow e., against 
the present System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By 
the Earl of Rosesery, from Stirling, and other Places, 
to the same effect.—By the Earl of Happineron, from the 
Presbytery of St. Andrew’s, against any Alteration in the 
present System of Chureh Patronage in Scotland.—By the 
Earl of Rosfpery, Lord Sur#reLp, and Lord Bextry, 
from a Number of Dissenting Congregations,—for Relief 
to the Dissenters.—By the Earl of Car.isLe, from the 
Hand-Loom Weavers of Cockermouth, for a Board of 
Trade, and for Relief.—By the Duke of Ricumonp, from 
Bramford and Warnham, for Renewing and Extending 
the Labour-Rate Act.—By the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
from a Number of Places, for Relief to the Agricultural 
Interest.—By the same, and by the Earl of Westmore- 
LAND, from several Places, for Protection to the Estab- 
lished Church, 


eee ser care — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 14, 1834. 


Minures.}] New Writ ordered. On the Motion of Mr. 
CHARLES Wood, for Perthshire, in the Room of the Earl 
of ORMELIE, now Marquess of BREADALBANE. 

Bill. Read a second time :—Clerk of the Pipe (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By Sir Joun WroTTes.Ley, from the 
Friendly Benefit Societies of Wolverhampton, for the 
Amendment of the Friendly Societies Act.—By Lords 
MorpetH and PAtmerston, from several Bodies of 
Dissenters,—for Relief.—By Mr. O’CONNELL, from several 
Places,—for the Repeal of the Union, and against Tithes, 
—By Sir Cuarves Burrett, Mr. Mives, and Lord 
Morpeth, from several Places,—for the Better Observance 
of the Sabbath.—By Lord CHARLES RUSSELL, from 
Watford, for the Establishment of Local Courts.—By Mr. 
Mies, from a Number of Places, for Relief to the Agri- 
eultural interest.—By Mr. Curistmas, from Waterford, 
for the Reciprocity of Duties Act; and from the same 
Place, against the Repeal of the Union. 


Traves Unions.—Tue Dorcusster 
Lazsourers.| Mr. Craven Berkeley pre- 
sented a Petition from the inhabitants of 
Cheltenham, numerously signed, praying 
that the House would present an Address 
to his Majesty, to mitigate the punishment 
of the Dorchester agriculturists for admi- 
nistering unlawful oaths. He did not feel 
it necessary to enter into the subject, as 
the men to whom it related had already 
left the country. 

Mr. Ruthven said, that it was very hard 
that men should be punished for a crime 
which they had ignorantly committed. 
He thought that conciliatory measures 
would be much more effectual in sup- 
pressing the Unions than such severe mea- 
sures as had been adopted with respect to 
the Dorsetshire Unionists. He hoped his 
Majesty's Ministers would take the case 
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of these unfortunate men into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Hardy had been{represented as en- 
tertaining an opinion unfavourable to 
Trades’ Unions; but he had stated, as 
strongly as he could, that he saw no ob- 
jection to workmen entering into a com- 
bination to better their condition by refus- 
ing to work under certain wages. He 
added, that it could not be endored in 
any country governed by law, that they 
should compel others, by intimidation and 
force of arms, as it were, to join them. 
In 1832, a murder was committed near 
the town he represented, because a per- 
son did not obey the orders of the Union; 
and although fourteen or fifteen persons 
were concerned, no discovery of the perpe- 
trators had yet been made, those who it 
was thought could give information, being 
afraid to do so. This was the kind of con- 
duct that could not be suffered. At the 
same time, that he maintained the right of 
the workmen to associate to benefit their 
condition, he must say, that he did not 
think the Unions had done them mueh 
good; and those which had been con- 
ducted upon the same principle as that at 
Exeter and some others, had been the ruin 
of the workmen, who were deluded by the 
Committee-men and Treasurer into keep- 
ing up an agitation by which they pro- 
fited. 

Sir Charles Burrell contended, that the 
friends of liberty who upheld the Trades’ 
Unions, who obliged men to leave their 
employers when they pleased, were acting 
most unwisely; could there be a greater 
tyranny than to force men to leave their 
masters and join bodies that were collect- 
ing funds for illegal purposes? It was 
monstrous that such bodies should be al- 
lowed to continue to have such a power as 
that towhich he had adverted. 

Major Beauclerk thought Trades’ and 
other Unions were founded in justice, and, 
it was because he felt so, that he gave 
them his support. At the same time, he 
admitted, that nothing could be more un- 
wise, or, indeed, more unjnst, than that 
any Union should act in the way stated by 
the hon. Baronet. He regretted to find 
that there were some misguided men be- 
longing to the Trades’ Unions; but was 
that a reason why they should be sup- 
pressed altogether? Were there no such 
things as unions of gentlemen to put down 
paupers and poachers? He had seen 
many a poor wretch banished from his 
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home for taking a single hare, by the 
unions of country gentlemen. Let the 
gentlemen of the country show, by their 
conduct, that their feelings were identified 
with the well-being of the people, and 
they would find, that the people would not 
be joining Unions of any kind. He trusted 
that the Unions would act for their own 
welfare, without, in any way, interfering 
with those who might differ from them. 
Mr. Baines had the pleasure to state, 
that since the conviction at Dorchester, 
the members of the Trades’ Unions had 
desisted from taking oaths of any kind. 
While referring to this subject, he could 
not but observe, that he thought the pre- 
sent Administration would have acted 
wisely and well, if they had extended 
mercy towards the Dorchester prisoners. 
He admitted, that it was criminal, in any 
man, to force another to take an oath 
by which he would oblige that other to 
leave his employer; but still, he thought, 
there were such features in the Dorchester 
case as might have induced the Govern- 
ment to visit the prisoners with a milder 
punishment than had been pronounced 
upon them; care being taken, at the same 
time, to intimate that, should there be a 
recurrence of the offence, the severer 
punishment would be applied to those who 
should be guilty of it. The persons who 
had committed the crime having been, in 
a certain degree, unacquainted with its 
extent, and certainly ignorant of the punish- 
ment to which it led, it would have been 
received as an act of favour by the la- 
bourers of England, if they had not been 
punished so severely. He hoped, even 
yet, it was not too late to recall them; not 
that he meant to say, that their punish- 
ment should be altogether remitted. He 
believed the Trades’ Unions were beginning 
to be conscious of the risk they were 
running by interfering with the free exer- 
cise of the labour of their fellow-workmen, 
and in administering illegal oaths to any- 
body connected with their associations. 
Mr. O’Connell hoped the hon. Member 
who presented the petition from Chelten- 
ham would not stop there, but would fol- 
low it up by moving an address to his 
Majesty. He said this, without having 
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any doubt upon the law—without having 
any doubt of the case coming within the 
law, or of the Judge who decided the case 
being bound to decide it as he did. The 
recital of the statute related to one parti- 
cular species of offence; yet the enacting 
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clauses contained the one in question—~ 
that of administering an oath not to dis- 
close or give evidence against any con- 
federate in the association. It wasaslum- 
bering statute, and had not been carried 
into effect against many associations who 
took that oath. The Freemasons came 
within the statute. They swore not to dis- 
close against any person what occurred 
in their lodges. The Orange Lodges, too, 
came under the Act. It was said, that 
many illustrious persons in this country 
were at the head of the Orange Lodges, 
and nobody had thought of prosecuting 
them. This statute was allowed to slum- 
ber from the year 1797, and only now 
raked up to inflict an enormous punish- 
ment on unfortunate men who were wholly 
ignorant of its existence, and innocent of 
any moral offence. In proportion, then, 
to their innocence from moral offence, 
should the Government mitigate this un- 
just sentence. Why did the Government 
rake up this slumbering statute, and, by 
its application, tear from the bosoms of 
their families, and banish as criminals from 
the land, those wretched men? Why, to 
strike a terror, it seemed, into the breasts 
of the Trades’ Unionists, whose power 
they deemed to be too formidable. And 
why, when the country called aloud for 
a mitigation of this enormous punishment, 
did the Government lend a deaf ear to 
the appeal? Because, it seemed, the Go- 
vernment would not yield to intimidation, 
Was it because some strong language was 
used at the public meetings in London, 
the Government refused to mitigate the 
sentence? Why, if the Government acted 
justly, should it have anything to fear 
from the Trades’ Unions, or from those 
persons who expressed themselves, in forci- 
ble language, against the gross injustice 
of this sentence? The Government had 
nothing to fear from any portion of the 
community, if its course were that of jus- 
tice. He trusted the House would inter- 
fere and procure a mitigation of this, he 
would say, atrocious sentence. Was it 
not manifest that those wretched men did 
not intend to violate the law? and was it 
not disgraceful to lay a trap for them; and 
then, when it had caught them? ignorant 
and morally innocent as they were, to in- 
flict on them the heaviest punishment 
which was inflicted on guilt of the deepest 
die ? It was said, that Trades’ Unions had 
arrived at a formidable point, and that it 
was necessary to puta stop to them. He 
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was of opinion, that the Trades’ Unions 
had no more right to tyrannize than had 
the Emperor Nicholas, or any other tyrant 
who might be equally ferocious. If, how- 
ever, they only associated for the purpose 
of raising the wages of labour, and did 
not interfere with those who chose to accept 
lower wages, he did not think that they 
were acting illegally. But if they tyran- 
ranised over and compelled others to enter 
into their views, he contended that there 
were laws of sufficient power to punish 
and prevent such tyranny without recur- 
ring to a statute enacted for an entirely 
different purpose, and which had become 
a dead letter, and been allowed to slum- 
ber in oblivion, until raked up for the 
avowed purpose of punishing these men, 
The Government had no need to resort to 
other laws than those in common use, 
Again, the Trades’ Unions, it was said, 
sent delegates round the country. Sup- 
posing that to be the case, there was 
a law in existence to suppress them. 
By that law no permanent body could 
send delegates, though a public meet- 
ing or any other body, pro re nata, 
as it was called. Why, then, not carry 
that law into effect, if necessary? There 
were abundance of means of neutralising 
any evil effects contemplated by the 
Unions; and justice could be had on all 
delinquents against the law. But that 
justice should be tempered with mercy, 
and punishment should be inflicted for the 
suppression of, and not as an incentive to, 
crime. He thought it his duty to make 
these few observations, as he considered 
the extension of the democratic principle 
the only mode of increasing effectually 
the happiness of mankind, At the same 
time that he advocated this extension, he 
deprecated all interference with property, 
and all violation of the law, openly or in 
secret. 

Colonel Perceval begged leave to say, 
that no oaths were now taken by Orange- 
men. As an Orangeman himself, he could 
state the fact, that no oaths had been taken 
by him or others since the passing of the 
Act of Parliament, making it penal. 

Mr. O’Connell had alluded to the oaths 
taken by Orangemen previous to the period 
mentioned by the hon. Member; oaths 
which required three separate Acts of Par- 
liament to suppress. Besides, an engage- 
ment tantamount to an oath brought indi- 
viduals within the Act. 

Mr. Craven Berkeley wished to say, 
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after the observations of the hon. member 
for Dublin, as he had presented the peti- 
tion, that he thought the case of the Dor- 
chester men was not one fit for the con- 
sideration of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Colonel Evans thought, that the clear 
statement made by the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin was sufficient to 
convince any one that the extreme ri- 
gour of the law should not be carried 
into execution in the case in question, 
He must remind the House of a revolting 
case of a child having been lately killed 
by a severe beating from his master, and 
for that serious offence only two months’ 
imprisonment was deemed sufficient pun- 
ishment. He could but consider such 
discrepancies as greatly injurious to the 
morals of the people, for the sentence was 
to lenient in one case, and much too 
severe in the other. 

Mr. Rotch quoted, from “ The Trades’ 
Union Magazine,” a paragraph respecting 
the use of oaths in that body, because it 
was useless to bind by an oath which 
would not be kept; therefore oaths were 
discarded, not because the law prohibited 
them, but of their uselessness. He thought 
it right that the labouring classes should 
be independent of their employers, and 
free from any tyrannous power, but meet- 
ings and bodies of men assembling should 
be prevented. He differed from the hon. 
Gentleman (for Dublin) who said, that 
the Statute was aslumbering one. It was 
not—it was acted upon in another case, as 
could be ascertained by consulting the 
Reports. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Suppty — Miscettaneous Estr- 
MATES.| The House went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that when in 
former years it was his duty to introduce 
the Miscellaneous Estimates to the notice 
of the House, he had invariably abstained 
from any preliminary remarks, because he 
thought that the effect of such discussions 
was generally to produce confusion, and 
that the best opportunity for affording 
whatever explanations might be required 
was to be found when each separate vote 
came before the Committee. He was not 
now going to depart materially from his 
former practice, but there were one or two 
facts connected with those Estimates 
which he thought would prove gratifying 
to — and, therefore, he should 
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briefly call its attention to them. Under 
the head of ‘* Miscellaneous Estimates,” 
were contained five classes of expenditure 
the Treasury Estimates for England, Irish 
Miscellaneous Services, Civil Contingen- 
cies, Ordnance Extraordinaries, and Com- 
missariat. He wished to state the result 
of the reductions effected during the four 
years that it had been his duty to propose 
these Estimates. In the present, as com- 
pared with the past year, the saving in 
those Estimates amounted to 234,0002.: 
as compared with 1832, it was 726,0002.; 
and as compared to 1831, it was 1 ,322,000/. 
Endeavours had been made by the Trea- 
sury to limit the contingent or extraordi- 
nary votes as far as possible, considering 
that they might be made matter of esti- 
mate. During the last two years there, 
had been no vote for army extraordinaries. 
The Committee would bear in mind that a 
saving of 1,322,000/. had been effected in 
three 
3,346,000/., a reduction of more than one- 
third of the whole. The first vote he 
should propose was a vote that he would 
take out of the ordinary course, it being 
one that related to individuals who had a 
strong claim on the attention of the House; 
he referred to the vote for the expenses of 
Revising Barristers under the Reform 
Act. Those Gentlemen had rendered the 
services required by the Act, but had not yet 
been paid their allowances and expenses. 
The item in question was No. 14, and it 
exhibited a reduction of 8,000/., as com- 
pared with last year’s estimate; the 
expense being then, 30,500/., instead of 
which it now amounted to 22,5001. only. 
The vote of 22,5001. for allowances and 
expenses of the Barristers employed in 
revising lists of voters, &c. under the Act 
2nd William 4th,c. 45, was agreed to. 
Mr. Spring Rice said, that the next vote 
he should propose was for the cost of two 
pictures purchased for the use of the na- 
tion. The question of a National Gallery 
was one that had been suggested, and, 
indeed urged, by the House rather than 
by the Government. He never recollected 
a feeling so strongly expressed upon all 
sides as that which prevailed in favour of 
establishing a National Gallery. It was 
recommended by all parties, and received 
the support of Gentlemen most urgent for 
economy, and such being the case, Go- 
vernment had acted upon what he regarded 
as the unanimous wish of the House. 
During the present year two of the finest 
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Corregios in Europe came within reach of 
the Treasury, he believed he might say 
two of the finest pictures in Europe, and 
Government thought this an opportunity 
that ought not to be missed. The House 
might wish to know what steps had been 
taken by the Government in order to as- 
certain the value of those pictures; and 
he was happy, therefore, to have it in his 
power to state that they were purchased 
at a most reasonuble rate. One single 
fact, indeed, which he would mention 
would, he had no doubt, be sufficient to 
satisfy the Flouse that such was the case. 
They had distinct evidence to that effect 
before them on the part of the best judges 
who had inspected the pictures, and they 
had also distinet evidence before them that 
a private individual had several years ago, 
as mere matter of trade and speculation, 
offered the sum of 10,000 guineas for the 
The value of those pic- 
tures, according to the opinion of the best 
judges, was 12,000 guineas, and the Go- 
vernment had been able to purchase them 
for the country for 600 guineas under that 
sum. He would mention the names of 
the best qualitied judges, who had been 
selected to value those pictures, as author- 
ity for what he now stated, were it not 
that he was afraid a vote of this kind often 
produced a debate in that House that was 
not of a generally useful character. The 
House having already voted the erection 
of a National Gallery, he trusted that it 
would give its cordial assent to a vote of 
this description for the purchase of two 
such noble pictures for that gallery. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving that 
the sum of 11,5502. be granted for the 
purchase of pictures for the Netional Gal- 
lery, for the year 1834. 

Mr. Warburton said, that he had no 
intention to oppose this vote; on the con- 
trary, he entirely agreed in the opinion 


expressed by his right hon. friend, that if 


any pictures should be purchased for the 
National Gallery they should be such as, 
like the two pictures in this instance, had 
obtained a high and well-known character 
throughout Europe. This vote, he must 
say, met with his cordial concurrence. He 
would take that opportunity, however, to 
express a wish that some information 


should be laid before the House with re- 
gard to the arrangements that were to be 
made with the members of the Royal 
Academy, as respected the terms on which 
a certain portion of the new building was 
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to be appropriated for their use. So far 
from the building now in progress being 
too extensive for the purposes of a National 
Gallery, he thought that from the large 
donations that might from time to time be 
made to it, the space already appropriated 
for it, would soon become too small, and 
that all the ground would be required for 
it alone. He feared, in fact, that under 
such circumstances, though the building 
would be amply sufficient for a National 
Gallery of pictures of the ancient masters, 
it would not be sufticient for a gallery for 
the Royal Academy. He wished, there- 
fore, to know what terms had been made 
with the Royal Academy, and whether it 
was to be understood that the space which 
was to be given to the Royal Academy in 
the National Gallery would be given up 
by them, if it should be hereafter wanted 
for the purposes cf the National Gallery 
itself. He thought that the Government 
should retain in its hands the power of 
taking possession of that space of ground 
hereafter if it should be wanted. 

Mr. Spring Rice was very glad that his 
hon. friend (Mr. Warburton) had put that 
question to him. He trusted that the 
observations of his hon. friend with respect 
to the donation of pictures to the gallery 
would be fulfilled, and that they would 
not have to look for pictures for their gal- 
lery, but a gallery for their pictures. If 
anything were necessary to justify what 
had been stated by the hon. member for 
Bridport, it was the fact that since the last 
grant for the purchase of pictures there 
had been given to the nation pictures to 
the value of upwards of 60,000/. If any 
hon. Gentleman felt a difficulty in voting 
for the grant, he would refer to the fact, 
that while private individuals had given 
pictures to the value of 60,0002, Parlia- 
ment was only called upon to vote 11,5007. 
He thought that the addition of such 
pictures to the National Gallery as it was 
proposed to purchase, might induce other 
individuals to follow the liberal examples 
that had been set. His hon. friend (Mr. 
Warburton) had asked whether any 
arrangement had been entered into between 
the Government and the Royal Academy 
respecting the apartments which it was 
proposed to grant to the latter body in the 
building erecting for a National Gallery. 
An arrangement had been entered into 
which he supposed his hon. friend would 
approve of, namely, that the Royal Aca- 
demy should only obtain the use of the 
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rooms, but that the property of them 
should rest in the public; and that if the 
resumption of these apartments became 
desirable, the Academy should resign 
He was satisfied that the House 
would agree with him that, so far from the 
temporary use of these rooms by the Royal 
Academy being objectionable or inconve- 
nient, it would be attended with advantage, 
as there would then be the National Gal- 
lery composed of pictures of the old 
masters on the one side, and the Royal 
Academy exhibition on the other. 

Sir Robert Peel was anxious to say one 
word in support of the Royal Academy. 
He did not dispute the right of the public 
to take the apartments in question from 
the Royal Academy, should the number 
of pictures in the National Gallery be so 
increased as to render it desirable to do 
so; but if the Royal Academy were 
deprived of the apartments in question, 
the members of that body would have a 
strong claim for rooms elsewhere. It 
ought to be recollected that they were to 
be divested of very valuable rooms which 
they held at Somerset House, and which 
were hereafter to be devoted to the public 
service. So far, therefore, ought there to 
be a deduction from the estimated expense 
of the building now erecting; and if the 
whole of the building should be required 
for a National Gallery, the least that 
ought to be done would be, to provide 
apartments for the Royal Academy in 
some other public building. He believed 
that the number of pictures in the National 
Gallery would be greatly increased by 
presents, and he trusted that ere long the 
building would be filled with them. He 
gave his cordial support to the vote, and 
believed that nothing would be more hailed 
by the public than grants of money for 
such purposes as the present. The public 
had already gained much by the purchase 
of pictures for the National Gallery, and 
he had no doubt that many other valuable 
presents would be made to it. He hap- 
pened to have some knowledge of the 
pictures in question, and he could state 
that asum much larger than 11,5007. bad 
been offered for them a few years ago. He 
did not think that it was necessary for him 
to say anything with respect to the high 
character of these pictures; it was enough 
to observe, that Gentlemen possessed of 
valuable pictures weuld be proud to exhibit 
them in a collection in which were such pic- 
tures as those it was proposed to purchase. 
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He would venture to say, that there were 
hardly twenty pictures of a higher cha- 
racter inthe world. By purchasing works 
of this description, individuals would be 
induced to make presents to the gallery, 
which would thus become possessed of a 
superior collection. With a view to obtain 
the best information as to their value, the 
opinions of the artists of the highest cha- 
racter in the country were consulted, as 
well as those of picture-dealers, and other 
persons well acquainted with pictures ; 
and, in addition, he happened to know 
that if the purchase had not been made 
when it was, not many months would 
have elapsed before the pictures would 
have been sent out of the country. He 
most cordially concurred in the vote, and 
nothing could be more satisfactory to his 
mind than the liberal spirit that had been 
displayed by the House and the Govern- 
ment on the occasion. 

Mr. Ewart was anxious to know what 
was the title under which the Royal Aca- 
demy held the rooms at Somerset House. 
He admitted that that body had done 
much for the fine arts in this country; 
but there was much that was objectionable 
in the constitution of that body. He was 
anxious to make some observations with 
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reference to that body, but he thought it | 


would be better to do so when they arrived 
at the vote for the building the National 
Gallery. He had, indeed, given notice of 
a Motion on the subject, and was anxious 
to bring the matter forward. He did not 
agree with the right hon. Baronet with 
respect to the tenure upon which the 
Royal Academy should hold their rooms ; 
for that body should have them subject to 
such regulations as had been alluded to 
by his hon. friend the member for Brid- 
port. If the Royal Academy claimed 
rooms from the Government for their ex- 
hibitions, he thought that it was only just 
and reasonable that some control should 
be exercised with reference to their exhi- 
bitions. Asit was, almost all the pictures 
were portraits, and in consequence of this, 
it often happened that historical or poet- 
ical works of great merit were excluded 
from the exhibition. By the present 
system of exhibiting portraits, our exhibi- 
tions were disgraced in the eyes of all 
Europe. He concurred with the right 


hon. Baronet with respect to the present 
vote, but when they came to the vote for 
the National Gallery he should renew 
the subject of the Royal Academy. 
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Sir Matthew White Ridley could not 
let the observations of the hon. member 
for Liverpool pass without reply. The 
hon. Member was completely mistaken 
with respect to the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy. No historical or other pictures 
were excluded from the Royal Academy 
for the purpose of exhibiting portraits. 
The hon. Member seemed to think, that 
there was something unfair in the present 
mode of receiving the pictures; but such 
was not the case. The matter was left to 
a Committee of Royal Academicians, 
called the Hanging Committee. If they 
excluded pictures of merit for the purpose 
of exhibiting portraits, they might have 
some claim to the title. He believed, 
however, that nothing could be done with 
greater impartiality than receiving and 
placing the pictures in the Royal Academy. 
Of course it occasionally happened that 
an artist was dissatisfied with the place in 
which his picture might be hung; but 
where the space was confined, it was im- 
possible that all could have equally eligi- 
ble situations. The Royal Academicians 
were generally the first artists in the pro- 
fession, and as vacancies occurred in the 
body they were filled up by the most emi- 
nent artists. With respect to the princi- 
ple adopted as regarded the exhibition of 
pictures at the Royal Academy, he be- 
lieved it was customary to select the best 
pictures, and to place each as near as 
possible just above the horizontal line of 
persons entering the room. Care was 
also taken to place the other pictures in 
situations according to their relative merits, 
The hon. Gentleman complained, that by 
far the greater portion of the pictures ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy were por- 
traits ; but this circumstance did not arise 
from any fault in the Academy. ‘The 
public had a greater inclination to portraits 
than to historical pictures, and the conse- 
quence was, that the talents of the artists 
were directed to the former description of 
pictures. He was satisfied that if inquiry 
were made, it would be found that there 
was no partiality exhibited by the Royal 
Academy, but that the best works were 
always placed in the best situations, Un- 
doubtedly they might occasionally hear 
complaints by an individual artist, that 
his picture was not bung in a good situa- 
tion ; but it must be obvious to every one, 
that such complaints were unavoidable. 
He was happy that the Government had 
been induced to apply for the grant, and 
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he gave the vote his most cordial support. 
He could confirm what had been said by 
his right hon. friend the member for Tam- 
worth, that had not these pictures been 
secured for the nation at the time when 
they were, they would have been sent out 
of the country. He knew, that an agent 
of the King of Bavaria in this country was 
authorised to give 1,000. more than they 
had been purchased for. Pictures like 
those, would be sought for by all civilized 
nations; and although they cost appa- 
rently large sums, they were inestimable. 

Mr. Ruthven could not consent that the 
people of England should be called upon 
to give 11,500/. for the purchase of two 
pictures. When their constituents were 
complaining of distress, it was not a time 
for such a lavish expenditure on works of 
art, however excellent they might be. 
When the Army Fstimates were before the 
House, the Government refused to con- 
tinue the vote to the Military School at 
Dublin, on the ground, that it was neces- 
sary, from the distressed state of the coun- 
try, to make every practicable saving. 
They took away the paltry pittance from 
the orphan of the soldier, and voted the 
public money for such purposes as the pre- 
sent. He should oppose the vote, and was 
surprised that it had been so far received 
with satisfaction. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, with respect to 
the observations that the hon. Gentleman 
had made on the impropriety of having 
votes like the present, when there was so 
much distress amongst the labouring 
classes, he would only repeat the answers 
that had been made to similar objections 
when urged on former occasions, namely, 
that it could be unanswerably proved, that 
no persons could be more interested than 
the labouring classes in matters of this 
nature, by which an improved taste for the 
fine arts would be spread throughout the 
country. Similar objections had _ been 
made to the purchase of Sir William 
Hamilton’s collection of Etruscan vases ; 
but what was the consequence of purchas- 
ing them? Everybody knew, that at least 
one branch of the manufactures of the 
country received a great impulse from the 
purchase of those invaluable remains of 
antiquity. With respect to the Royal 


Academy, he wished to observe, that he 
never intended to say, that if they took 
the rooms in the National Gallery from 
the Royal Academy, they were to leave 
that body without apartments; on the 
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contrary, they must be provided with ac- 
commodation elsewhere. The chief object 
of the building was, that there should be 
an adequate place as a National Gallery 
of pictures, and at the same time to afford 
accommodation to the Royal Academy ; 
but, if it were necessary, the Government 
would be at liberty to resume the pos- 
session of the rooms granted to the 
Academy. 

Mr. Roebuck was satisfied that no por- 
tion of the community would be more 
willing that the public money should be 
voted for the purchase of pictures of great 
merit, than the labouring classes. He 
supported the vote, because the money 
was to be laid out for the public advan- 
tage. He was well acquainted with the 
character of the labouring classes, and he 
was sure that they would regard with 
pleasure the purchase of these valuable 
works of art. 

Mr. Ewart differed from the hon. mem- 
ber for Dublin (Mr. Ruthven) with respect 
to this vote. It was one, he was sure, 
that would meet with the general approval 
of the people. There was nothing more 
wanting in this country than a National 
Gallery for the cultivation of design. He 
could not agree with the hon. Baronet 
opposite as to the impartiality of the 
‘‘Hanging Committee” of the Royal 
Academy. He would again repeat, that 
they gave the best places to their own 
pictures. He thought that it would be 
desirable to have a copy of the bye-laws of 
the Royal Academy laid before the House, 
and it was his intention to move for such 
copy, if there should be no objection to 
such production. 

Mr. Roebuck trusted, that when the 
National Gallery was opened, it and other 
similar public institutions would be put 
under such regulations as not to exclude 
persons from admission to them because 
they were in the dress of artisans. Such 
a regulation existed in several public in- 
stitutions at present. He trusted that it 
would be done away with, and that the 
public would be admitted, as they had a 
right to be, indiscriminately, to institutions 
supported by the public money. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, he 
could bear testimony that such a regula- 
tion as that just alluded to, did not prevail 
in all public institutions. He happened 
last year to be looking at the pictures in 
Pall-mall, when two sailors, dressed as 
usual, came in to view them; on looking 
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at a sea view, with a vessel sailing, one of 
them expressed his admiration of the pic- 
ture in rather an emphatic manner, and 
employing a word which, perhaps, he ought 
not to repeat in that House, ‘*d—n it,” 
he exclaimed to his comrade, ‘‘ d—n it, 
Jack, see how well she sails.” 

Mr. O'Connell suggested, that a couple 
of hours should be set apart in the after- 
noon of Sundays, for admitting the people 
to institutions of this description. 

The vote was agreed to, as were several 
others, without a debate. 

On the Question that 8,000/. be granted 


to defray the charge of the new buildings | 


in the British Museum, 

Mr. Warburton wished to call the at- 
tention of the hon. Gentleman to the fact, 
that the reading-room of the Museum was 
closed in the evening. Now, a great many 
individuals were employed the whole of 
the morning, and the only opportunity 
they had for reading was in the evening, 
when the reading-room of the Museum 
was closed against them. If the object 
was, as was stated, to prevent the chance 
of the books being burnt, why not erect a 
separate room, detached from the main 
building, and rendered fire-proof, where 
those persons who were employed in busi- 
ness during the morning, might have an 
opportunity of reading in the evening? 
Why, he would ask, should the Museum be 
closed for a certain period in the long vaca- 
tion? A worse period for closing it could 
not be selected, as it happened that it was 
just the time when foreigners and other 
persons, who wished to consult rare books, 
were in the habit of visiting this country. 
As the Treasury held the purse-strings, it 
had oniy to issue its directions to the 
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managers of the Museum, and any altera- | 


tion that it might suggest would be at 
once carried into effect. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that this question 
had been discussed before on former occa- 
sions, and the effect had been the securing 
to the public a greater facility of access to 
the Museum, of which the public had 
taken every advantage. It would be seen 
by any person who visited the Museum, 
that such was the case. Indeed, by in- 


specting the returns that had been laid 
before the House, it would be found that 
an extraordinary number of persons visited 
the “Museum for their gratification and 
amusement in the course of the year. He 
would say, that even the number that 
visited it in a single day was extraordina- 
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rily great. As to the hon. Member's sug- 
gestion for opening the reading-room in 
the evening, he was of opinion that it was 
one that ought not without a great deal of 
consideration, to be adopted. He was sure 
that the trustees were anxious to afford 
every reasonable extent of access to the 
public. He agreed with his hon. friend, 
that the long vacation was, of all others, 
the most inconvenient time for closing the 
Museum. The matter was one that he 
had no doubt would meet with the atten- 
tion of the trustees. The trustees were 
most anxious for the fullest inquiry into 
the rules and regulations of the institu- 
tion. He had seen a notice early in the 
Session, for a Committee of Inquiry on 
the subject. He would say, that such a 
proposition would meet with no opposition 
from the trustees, for they had no object, 
and the officers of the institution could 
have no object, but to make it as useful 
as possible to the public at large. 

The Vote was agreed to. 

On the question that 13,0001. be granted 
on account of the expense of erecting a 
National Gallery. 

Mr. Ewart was anxious to make a few 
observations before the Vote was agreed 
to. A portion of the building proposed to 
be erected was to be devoted to a gallery 
of modern art. He agreed that every fa- 
cility shouid be given for the exhibition 
of the pictures of our artists; but he 
thought, that it behoved the House, before 
it made a graut for such a purpose, to as- 
certain that the regulations for the exhibi- 
tion framed by the Royal Academy were 
not objectionable. The exhibitions of 
that Academy had a bad character on the 
Continent, im consequence of the great 
number of portraits they always contained, 
He contended, that at present there was 
a species of monopoly with the Royal 
Academicians, as they were entitled to 
exhibit a certain number of pictures, and 
they selected the best places for their own 
works. Many of them exhibited large 
portraits, which led to the exclusion of 
works of greater merit. He thought, that 
it was of importance that greater facilities 
should be given to the exhibition of paint- 
ings of a higher character of art than por- 
traits, He recollected seeing in a German 
literary paper, a statement of the number 
of portraits exhibited in England, as com- 
pared with the same number annually 
exhibited in the exhibitions in the va- 
rious cities of Germany, The states 
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ment was made with a view of sneering at 
the state of the arts in this country. Was 
it not most ridiculous to see in a public 
exhibition a large picture exhibiting the 
features of some dowager Marchioness, or 
of some— 

** Lord Mount-Coffee-House, the Irish Peer, 

Who killed himself for love—with wine—last year?” 
He would not oppose the exhibition of 
portraits altogether; but it might be done 
ina much better way than it then was. 
There ought to be two things regarded in 
an exhibition of pictures: in the first 
place, the encouragement of the artists ; 
and, secondly, the diffusion of a taste for 
the fine arts amongst the people. With 
these objects in view, they were called 
upon to give a Gallery for the exhibition 
of modern works of art. But in such a 
Gallery the works should be classified. 
One room shonld be devoted to historical 
painting, another to poetical subjects, 
another to architectural designs, and an- 
other to portraits. This was the only way 
of doing justice to the artist. What could 
be more objectionable than the way in 
which the sculpture was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy? No attempt was made 
to classify the subjects; and uo person 
could form anything like a just estimate 
of the merit of the works from seeing them 
there huddled together. With respect to 
the other part of the subject, namely, the 
diffusion of a taste for the fine arts 
amongst the people, he would only ob- 
serve, that to attain that object, he thought 
that it would be desirable to throw open 
the Royal Academy to the people, instead 
of charging a shilling, as at present. The 


exhibition of modern pictures should be | 


free to the public as well as that of ancient 
pictures. The examination of the one 


was as much a matter of interest, as that | 


of the other, and, therefore, he could see 
no reason why, in either case, the pay- 
ment on admission should not be abolished. 
The cultivation of the arts was of the 
utmost importance to the country; he, 
therefore, was desirous of taking away from 
the Royal Academy the power of exacting 
money for admission. 

Mr. Sinclair could not understand the 


grounds upon which the hon. member for | 


Liverpoo! complained of the management 
of the Royal Academy. Indeed he could 


not help thinking, that the hon. Gentle- 
man’s complaint was groundless, for he 
never visited the exhibition at that es- 
tablishment without being inconceivably 
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delighted with the portraits. He did not 
see why they should not have as promi- 
nent a place as any other class of pictures ; 
and certainly the portrait of such a man as 
the Duke of Wellington was more in- 
teresting to the public at large than the 
portrait of some Burgomaster though 
painted by Rembrandt, or some cardinal 
though it were the work of Titian. In his 
opinion, the Royal Academy conducted 
the exhibjtion under their control with the 
utmost dipartiality. 

Sir Robert Inglis observed, that the 
pictures exhibited at Somerset House be- 
longed to private artists, and were not the 
property of the Royal Academy; and 
such being the case, the charge for ad- 
mission was perfectly reasonable. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that British artistshad 
attaineda greaterexcellence in water-colour 
drawing, than the artists of any other 
country, and yet the Royal Academy ex- 
cluded pictures in water colours from the 
exhibition at Somerset House. This was 
unjust. He knew of no advantage which 
the arts had gained from the Royal Aca- 
demy, and he certainly could not under- 
stand why they should be permitted to 
| make a charge for admission to an exhi- 
| bition that ought to be open to the 
public. 

Mr. Spring Rice admitted, that it was 
true, as the hon. member for Bath had 
stated, that water-colour drawings were 
not admissible into the exhibition at 
Somerset House. The water-colour ar- 
tists had, however, un exhibition of their 
own; and as they took money for admis- 
sion at their doors, he saw no reason why 
those of the public who visited the exhibi- 
;tion at the Royal Academy should not 
| pay for the gratification afforded to then 
by the inspection of the works of another 
class of artists. If there was no such 
thing as a Royal Academy such exhibitions 
would, he was satisfied, be supported by 
voluntary contributions; but when the 
i hon. Member declared the institution to 
be useless, he surely could not have re- 
collected the lectures of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Mr. Opie, and other eminent indi- 
viduals connected with it, by whom the 
arts of painting and sculpture had been 
promoted, and by whose examples they 
were now encouraged. He (Mr. Spring 
Rice) could speak personally to the use- 
fulness of the establishment, having had 
repeated opportunities of witnessing the 
kind and fostering care by which the so- 
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ciety encouraged the progress of young 
and deserving artists. 

Mr. Wynn was surprised to hear the 
hon. member for Bath make such an as- 
sertion as, that the Royal Academy had 
done nothing to promote the success of 
the arts. He could know little of the 
history of that institution, or he never 
would have hazarded such a declaration. 
Somerset House was a Royal residence, 
and the exhibition-rooms, and other apart- 
ments occupied by the Society, were 
granted by the King for the encourage- 
ment of the arts, and the success which 
attended their exertions was beyond all 
expectation. They had_ established 
schools, which could not be looked at 
without inspiring pride and satisfaction ; 
and he, therefore, felt that it was due to 
the character of the Royal Academy to 
say, that under the auspices of that great 
national institution—for so it was to be 
regarded—the arts had attained very con- 
siderable perfection. 

The vote was agreed to, with several 
others. 

On the Motion, that a sum of 2,600/. 
be granted to defray the charge of the 
salaries and allowances granted to certain 
Professors in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge— 

Mr. Roebuck opposed the vote on the 
ground that Dissenters were excluded 
from participating in the advantages of 
those national establishments. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that no individual 
either in that House or in the country 
concurred more heartily than he did in 
the justice of allowing the Dissenters a 
full participation in the advantages to be 
derived from a University education; nor 
was there any one who would co-operate 
more cordially to procure for them a free 
admission into the two great national 
establishments. It was on this very ac- 
count that he should be unwilling to see 
the present vote rejected, considering, as 
he did, that one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favour of the concession was, 
that the State did actually contribute to 
the support of the Universities. 

Mr. Roebuck wished to see the Univer- 
sities thrown open to all classes first, and 
the grant for the support of the lectures 
voted after. It might be true, that the 


payment of the grant by Dissenters was 
an argument for admitting them to the 
Universities ; but he did not like paying 
2,600/. for a good argument, 
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Mr. George Frederick Young agreed in 
the view taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and had no doubt that a short time 
would see the same privileges of admis- 
sion to the lectures which prevailed at 
Cambridge extended to Oxford. 

Mr. Ewart said, that he wished to see 
a certain time given, as a sort of locus 
penitentie, to the Universities; but, if 
measures expected by the country from 
those bodies were not speedily adopted, 
he trusted that the grant would be taken 
from the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and given to the London University, 
or some other more liberal institutions. 

The Vote agreed to. 

On the Question, “That a Sum not 
exceeding 15,563/. be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, to defray the Charges of the Peni- 
tentiary at Millbank—” 

Mr. Spring Rice in reply to an objection 
raised by an hon. Member, said the num- 
ber of prisoners in the Penitentiary was 
increasing, and would probably increase. 
With regard to the salaries of the officers 
belonging to the establishment, an investi- 
gation was going on ; and if it were found 
that they were disproportioned to the 
services performed, there would be every 
disposition on the part of the Government 
to reduce them to a proper scale of remu- 
neration. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that the Peni- 
tentiary was a complete failure, that in 
fact it was nothing more than a prison, 
and that the system of discipline which 
was there pursued did not produce any 
good effects. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle, as one of those 
Commissioners who served gratuitously at 
the Board of this establishment, was bound 
to state, that there was every wish on the 
part of the Board to reduce the expenses 
necessarily incurred by the Penitentiary. 
The hon. member for Bath had asserted, 
that the system of discipline observed at 
the Penitentiary was a complete failure, 
and that no good effects from it were dis- 
cernible. Now, on this point he must 
differ with him, for he had known many 
convicted felons, who had been sentenced 
to transportation, restored to their friends 
as useful members of society. It was the 
custom of the Board to give a small gra- 
tuity to such felons as could produce 
testimonials of good behaviour after an 
imprisonment for twelve months; and he 
was glad to state, that one-third, if not 
one-half of the prisoners confined there 
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became entitled to it. He doubted whether | 12,800/. which would reduce it to what it 
in any one of the different county gaols, | 


one-twentieth part of its inmates would 


be able to obtain similar testimonials. | 


| 


The Board was most anxious to do their 
utmost for the welfare of the establishment, | 


and if any improvement could be shown 
to be practicable they would be happy to 
act upon it. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that the Penitentiaries 
of England were badly conducted, par- 
ticularly when contrasted with those in 
America. He did not see why the prisoners 
should not be compelled to make stores 
for the Government, or perform some other 
useful work. 

Viscount Howick confessed his surprise, 
that so distinguished a political economist 
as the hon. Member who had last spoken 
should not perceive the difference in the 
relative situation cf the two countries, 
which would more than account for any 
difference between the relative expenses 
incurred by both respectively in maintain- 
ing the convicted felons. The hon. Mem- 
ber might have remembered, that the price 
of free labour of every kind was far higher 
in America than in this country. It was 
therefore impossible that convict labour 
could be employed to so much advantage 
in the old as in the new country. While 
he was on this head, however, he was 
bound to observe, that even in America, 
in many instances, a great mistake had 
been committed in the management of 
their boasted Penitentiaries. The end of 
imprisonment had been altogether neg- 
lected and lost sight of, and the Peniten- 
tiaries had, in many instances, degenerated 
into mere manufactories. With respect 
to the employment of the convicts in the 
manufacture of stores, by which he pre- 
sumed the hon, Member meant clothing, 
he would observe, that the great contractors 
of this country were enabled to furnish 
the supplies required at so cheap a rate 
by the employment of free labour out of 
doors, over which their interest induced 
them to exercise an unwearied vigilance, 
that the produce of convict labour could 
not be put into the scale of competition. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the Vote of 95,4862. for the ex- 
penses of the Consular Department, 

Mr. Hutt said, that he considered this 
vote monstrously extravagant, and that 
many of the items were wholly superfluous. 
He therefore moved as an Amendment, 


“That the Vote should be reduced by 





was in 1830.” 

Mr. Grote supported the Amendment. 
He looked upon the amount asked for as 
most exorbitant. The hon. Member also 
strongly commented upon the monstrous 
discrepancy in the amounts of salaries, 
for it appeared that those Consuls who did 
least were paid most. Our Consuls in 
America, who probably had twice as much 
to do as other Consuls, were not paid 
half the amount received by Consuls in 
other places, who did little or nothing. 
For instance, the Consuls at New York, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and several other 
places, where the amount of business was 
very arduous, were only paid 500J. a-year ; 
while the Consul at Lima, where there was 
little or nothing to do, received 2,0002. a- 
year for himself, and 700/. for an Assistant 
Consul. Our Consul at Lisbon had but 
600/. a-year; at Genoa, but 400/.; at 
Havre the Consul was equally ill-paid, 
while, at other places in Europe, there 
were Consuls at treble the salaries, whose 
posts were mere sinecures. As it ap- 
peared, however, that for the lesser sums 
Government was able to procure the ser- 
vices of efficient Consuls, he saw no reason 
why any larger sums should be paid. 

Mr. Roebuck thought, there was a total 
absence of any principle by which the 
salaries given to Consuls were regulated. 
For example, the expenses of our Con- 
sulate Department at Egypt compared to 
that of the United States, were out of all 
proportion to the commerce of Egypt and 
the United States. The hon. Member 
referred also to Hamburgh and Amster- 
dam, and asked why the expenses should 
be so much greater at the former than at 
the latter place, the difference not being 
capable of justification by a reference to 
our commercial relations. The existing 
arrangements were full of such inconsis- 
tencies, and appeared to him to be quite 
ridiculous. 

Colonel Evans was of opinion, that the 
salaries to Consuls ought to be regulated 
to a certain extent by the amount of the 
commerce. Ourcommerce with Spain was 
not in a very flourishing state, and yet 
there was a long list of appointments for 
that country. The expenses for the Levant 
amounted to not less than 10,000/.; for 
Greece they were 2,000/.; they were 
above 2,000/. for Egypt; for Syria the 
sum was about the same; and for Con- 
stantinople it was still more; making in 
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all 20,0002. a-year nearly for the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the hon. 
Member who had just spoken had referred 
to the difference that was to be found in 
the amounts paid to our Consuls, and 
had particularly referred to those in the 
Ottoman Empire and in Egypt; but he 
thought, that any attempt to reduce these 
allowances to a fixed scale would fail. 
There were some special circumstances 
connected with Egypt, to which he begged 
to call the attention of the House. As 
regarded Alexandria, we had no Minister, 
no diplomatic agent there of any kind, 
and it consequently devolved on the 
Consul to act in the capacity of diplomatic 


agent, in addition to the discharge of 


his ordinary duties, To estimate the 
labour of the Consul, then, by comparing 
the trade of Alexandria and this country 
with our trade with any other port, was to 
take a very erroneous view of the matter. 
We must adapt our establishments in 
other countries to the nature of our con- 
nexion with those countries. In investi- 
gating the anomalies of salaries, it would 
be found that there were other anomalies of 
situation and circumstances which justified 
the former, If we sent persons to distant 
countries, must we not pay them according 
to the peculiarities in the society, according 
to the badness of the climate, or according 
to the rate of living ? At Hamburgh we had 
no diplomatic representative, which would 
account for the difference observed in the 
amount of pay to our Consul there, as 
compared with the amount paid to our 
Consul at Amsterdam. 

Mr. George Frederick Young was glad 
to see the right hon. the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Sir James Graham) taking his 
seat, because he (Mr. Young) wished to 


call the attention of the Government, of 


which the right hon. Gentleman was a 
Member, to the fact, that in 1830, the 
right hon. Gentleman, in a Motion which 
he then made, did attempt to lay down 
some general principle, to the effect that 
the salaries of British Consuls should not 
exceed the sum of 1,000/. a-year, except 
in the cases of such as were sent to South 
America, in favour of whom a difference 
was to be made in consideration of the 
greater cost of living in that country. 
The explanation given by the right hon, 
Gentleman who last spoke, would not be 
found satisfactory. The right hon, Gen- 


tleman had accounted for the large salary 
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paid to our Consul at Hamburgh by say- 
ing, that we had no diplomatic agent 
resident there. He could not in the same 
way account for the remuneration given 
to the British Consul at Constantinople. 
In Constantinople we had an Ambassador; 
yet we had there a Consul in the receipt 
of 1,600/. a-year, and a Vice-Consul to 
whom was allowed 700/. a-year. In his 
opinion the whole matter ought to be re- 
ferred to a Committee. 

Mr. Ewart said, that the salaries to 
the Consuls ought to have proportion to 
the amount of British shipping frequenting 
the port. He approved of the suggestion 
of the hon. member for Tynemouth to 
appoint a Committee, and would support 
a Motion to that effect if one were made. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that since 
he came into office, it had been in his 
power to effect reductions in the Con- 
sular Department to the extent of 29,0001. 
That was about one-third of the whole 
amount, and might, he thought, be taken 
as a fair earnest of the disposition of the 
Government to make all possible reduc- 
tions consistent with the efficiency of the 
public service. He had reduced all the 
Consuls-General, except, in those few 
instances, where the public service required 
that such officers should be continued, 
and, in every single appointment, some 
reduction was made of the salaries of 
Consuls and Vice-Consuls; indeed, very 
strong representations were made to him 
from all the parties whose salaries were 
thus reduced, setting forth the hardship 
of the reduction; and he felt it necessary 
to reply to them by a general circular, in 
which he declared the necessity of the 
reductions, and his inability to revise them 
in any case. It was objected, that there 
seemed no fixed principle or scale in 
effecting those reductions, and that the 
salaries were not proportionate to the 
amount of the tonnage of shipping at the 
particular places where Consuls were ap- 
pointed. To this he must say, that, in the 
first place, the amount of shipping, in any 
given place, was no adequate criterion of 
the duties of the Consuls, for the atten- 
tion to shipping formed only a part of the 
duties of a Consul. He had various others 
to perform, such as attending to the com- 
plaints of British subjects, and seeing 
that justice was done to them in the se- 
veral states where they resided ; and it 
was well known that, ia the South Ameri- 
can States, this formed a heavy part of 
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the Consul’s duties. The Consuls had 
likewise many returns to make to the 
Foreign Office, some of a statistical nature, 
and others relating to commerce and to 
the produce of grain, which imposed upon 
them a considerable degree of labour. 
Then, again, in many places, the Consuls 
had political duties to perform, which 
would account for the large salaries of 
some of them as compared with others. 
As to the larger amount of salaries in dif- 
ferent places, where nearly the same 
amount of duty was to be performed ; for 
instance, in Marseilles, as compared to 
Bourdeaux, it would be explained by the 
fact, that, in some places, the reduction 
had been made when the office of Consul 
became vacant, when a much larger re- 
duction could be made than from a party 
who had already held it. Much also would 
depend on the reduction of salaries, or the 
amount of fees which some Consuls re- 
ceived as compared with others. As to 
the plan of reducing, or rather raising, the 
salaries of Consuls-General to 1,000. 
each, he would observe, that it would not 
be a sound course. It would be establish- 
ing a general rule where no general rule 
could apply. Each case must be con- 
sidered according to its peculiar circum- 
stances. ‘There were only three Consuls- 
General in Europe, whose salaries exceeded 
1,000/. a-year. There was the Consul- 
General at Hamburgh, who had 1,500/. 
a-year; but it should be considered, 
that we had no diplomatic agent at the 
Hanse Towns, and that the Consul-General 
at Hamburgh was called upon to perform 
duties as our diplomatic agent for those 
towns. With respect to the Consul-Ge- 
neral at Alexandria, he had, as had been 
already observed by his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Spring Rice), most important politi- 
cal functions to exercise, and his salary 
ought to bear some just proportion to the 
nature of those functions; but he must 
add, that the salary of the present Consul 
was less than that of his predecessor, Mr, 
Salt, and was as low as he conscientiously 
believed ought to be given for such duties, 
An hon, Member had objected to the high 
salaries given to our Consuls in the South 
American states. He had already ad- 
verted to the onerous nature of some of 
their duties, but, let him add, that though 
the nominal amount of those salaries might 
be high, that amount ought to be con- 
sidered with reference to the quantity of the 
necessaries of life which it would purchase. 
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Now, it was well known, that where the 
precious metals abounded, the value of 
money was greatly diminished in its rela- 
tion to the necessaries of life, as com- 
pared to places where those metals were 
not so abundant. The salaries of the 
Consuls to the South American states, 
therefore, though larger in nominal 
amount, were not, in effect, greater in 
relation to what they could purchase there 
than numerically smaller salaries in other 
places. The noble Lord referred to several 
items in the Consular List, which had been 
already touched upon by the right hon, 
member for Cambridge, and contended 
that, in every case, reductions had been 
made to as great an extent as circum- 
stances would admit. It would, he added, 
be idle to make a rule-of-three question of 
each case, and to contend that each Con- 
sul should be paid according to the ton- 
nage of shipping at each port. No 
general rule could be laid down applicable 
to every case. 

Mr. Pease said, he had no doubt what- 
ever, that the greatest reduction of the 
salaries of Consuls might be made where 
there existed the greatest amount of trade. 
Looking to the advantages which accrued 
to commercial men (which could not arise 
to others) from these appointments, he 
thought great changes might be made. 
He must, indeed, add, that these appoint- 
ments were of considerable importance to 
the shipping interest, and only those who 
understood thatsubject should be appointed 
to fill the office. 

Mr. Clay thought, that the speech of 
the noble Lord (Palmerston) was the 
best ground for referring this matter to a 
Select Committee, for though the noble 
Lord had shown that no geueral rule could 
be applied to all classes, he had failed to 
answer or explain some of the anomalies 
which had been pointed out. He had not 
explained why, in some places, there was 
a Consul-General, but no Vice-Consul, 
or why both Consul General and Vice 
Consul were kept up in other places where 
we had aresident diplomatic agent. Thus, 
in Lisbon, he found we had a Consul at 
600/., and a Vice-Consul at 300/.—whilst, 
at St. Michael’s, we had a Consul-General 
at 400/., and a Vice-Consul at 100/, And 
yet, in places of greater consequence, in 
Rotterdam, &c., he found the services ofthe 
Consul alone were considered sufficient. To 
these anomalies no sufficient consideration 
was or could be given in the Committee, 
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and, therefore, the whole ought to be re- 
ferred to a Committee above-stairs. He 
would not say, that the noble Lord might 
not be able to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of every item in the list to a Select 
Committee ; but as such details could not 
be well entered into in that House, he 
thought it would be a just ground for the 
House to refuse the vote until some such 
preliminary inquiry had been gone into. 
Mr. Hutt thought, that after the turn 
the Debate had taken, he should best 
consult the object he had in view, if he 
withdrew the suggestion he had made, 
with the view of making a Motion for refer- 
ring the whole subject of our Consular 
Establishment to a Select Committee, 
which he would do on the bringing up of 
the Report; for, it was perfectly clear, that 
cases of great anomaly and gross extrava- 
gance inthe expenditure of the public money 
existed in many of those appointments, and, 
on this ground, he did look for the support 
of the House and of the Government in 
the Motion which he intended to make. 
He would not then follow the noble Lord 
into the details to which he had gone; but 
he feared that neither in that House nor 
ina Select Committee would the noble 
Lord be able to convince him of the pro- 
priety of giving 2,000. a-year to one Con- 
sul at Lima, and only 6,00/. a-year to 
another at Marseilles. Neither could he 
concur in the large salary of 1,500/. a- 
year, and as much more in fees, to our 
consul at Hamburgh, when he found that 
the Austrian and American consuls at that 
town had each a salary not exceeding 
500/., and he had never heard of any 
complaint being made by the merchants 
of either of those countries that every at- 
tention had not been paid to their business. 
But, said, the noble Lord, the Consul- 
General was to be regarded not as a 
commercial but as a diplomatic cha- 
racter also. This Consul-General re- 
ceived, perhaps, 1,500/. a-year in fees 
in addition to his allowance. In short, 
the whole system was vicious; it was a 
part of the system of Toryism and sine- 
curism, which he had hoped would have 
been annihilated by the Reform Bill. 
Viscount Palmerston said, that what 
the hon. Gentleman meant bythe system of 
** Toryism” he could not comprehend ; but 
with regard to the term of ‘‘ sinecurism” he 
certainly understood that ; and he begged 
to assure the House that if there was any 
set of men to whom this term did not apply, 
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and who did not deserve this censure, it 
was the Consuls appointed by this coun- 
try. They were always at their posts, or 
if absent from it upon any occasion, they 
were bound to appoint some person to act 
for them, and the expense thus incurred 
was cut off from their salary. With 
respect to the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman as to the salary to the Consul- 
General at Hamburgh, he wished the hon. 
Member to suspend his judgment until 
the dispute which existed on the part of 
his constituents touching the conduct of 
this Consul-General were settled, they 
having made acharge of inactivity against 
that Gentleman. 

Colonel Evans begged to ask where the 
Consul-General for Austria resided, to 
whom a salary of 1,000/. was given? Did 
he reside in Bohemia ? 

Viscount Palmerston, in reply, stated 
that he generally resided at Milan. 

The Vote was agreed to. 

On a vote of 20,000. being proposed 
to enable his Majesty to issue money for 
the erection of school-houses, in aid of 
private subscriptions for that purpose, for 
the education of the poorer classes in 
England, 

Major Beauclerk said, that he entirely 
agreed in the principle of the vote, and 
he heartily gave it his support. 

Mr. Hawes said, that the House and 
the country ought to be grateful to the 
Government for the manner in which the 
money had been distributed. The grant 
of this sum of 20,000/. had had the effect 
of inducing private individuals to sub- 
scribe, and noless an amountthan 60,0002. 
had been raised in that way. 

Lord Morpeth believed, that no public 
grant of so limited an amount had ever 
been productive of so much good. 

Mr. Ewart suggested the propriety of 
instituting normal schools, after the plan 
adopted by the Prussian Government. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that it was grati- 
fying to him to learn, not only that the 
vote itself was approved, but also the 
principles upon which the money had 
been administered. The Government had 
been told, when this vote was first pro- 
posed, that if they did not give away the 
money unconditionally, the object they 
had in view would fail. They had not, 
however, so acted, for they required all 
parties applying to Government for the 
establishment of schools first to put down 
some of their own money for that purpose, 
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They also paid over the fund to the two 
societies to whose care its distribution was 
intrusted in such a manner as to excite 
competition and rivalry between them. 
The result was, as might be seen from the 
returns on the Table, that by the grant of 
20,0002. of the public money an expendi- 
ture of 48,1112. had been insured, and 
permanent means of instruction provided 
for 30,366 children. 

Mr. Murray complained of the exclu- 
sion of Scotland from the benefit of the 
proposed grant. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the reason 
why Scotland was not included in the 
grant was, because the vote was in the 
first instance neither more nor less than 
an experimental vote, though he was free 
to confess, that it now assumed somewhat 
of a different character. 

Mr. George F. Young hoped, that Go- 
vernment, in consequence of the favourable 
disposition evinced by the House with re- 
gard to this vote, would be induced to 
bring forward a proposition for a mode- 
rate extension of the grant, in order to its 
application to Great Britain generally. 

Mr. Grote was of opinion that Govern- 
ment ought to extend the vote, but, with 
the limited means in their hands, they had 
certainly done as much as could well be 
expected of them during the last year. 
He hoped they would be animated to still 
greater exertions in future. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, as there were se- 
veral notices on the books with respect to 
the general question of education, there 
would beother and more fittingopportunities 
for discussing the subject; but there was 
one proposition which had been thrown 
out, and which deserved the greatest pos- 
sible attention-—he alluded to the estab- 
lishment of normal schools, which he had 
no doubt would be of the greatest possible 
advantage, inasmuch as they would tend 
materially to improve, not only the scheols 
to be built, but also those which were at 
present in existence; and he hoped his 
noble friend would authorize him, before 
the close of the present Session, to make 
some proposition to the House upon the 
subject. 

Lord Althorp said, that the reason why 
it had not been originally extended to 
Scotland was, its being understood that 
some provision already existed in that 
country to a considerable extent, while at 
the same time it was thought advisable 
that the experiment, to haye full justice, 
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should be tried in England, where no 
such system had been in operation. As 
to the extension of the vote, he could not 
at present positively pledge himself; but 
he should probably call the attention of 
the House to the subject at some future 
time, 

The vote was agreed to. The House 
resumed, 


ce dcteeeieteeeictaeeeel 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 15, 1834. 


MrnuTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord K1n@, from five 
Places in Ireland, for the Repeal of the Union, and 
against Tithes.x—By the Duke of Gorpon, from several 
Places, against any Alteration in the Corn Laws.—By 
the same, and the Earl of Rosgpery, from Linlithgow, 
&e.,—for a different System of Church Patronage in 
Seotland.—By the Marquess of StarrorD, Lords 
ROLLE, WyNnForpD, and Dacre, from several Places, 
—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
Lords Kenyon and Rouge, from Dartmouth, &e., 
—for Protection to the Established Church.—By the 
Duke of Ricumonp, from Kirkford and Ifield, for Ex- 
tending and Renewing the Labour-Rate Act.—By the 
Earl of TANKERVILLE, and Lords ELLENBOROUGH, 
KinG, Dacre, and SuFFIELD, from a Number of Dis- 
senting Congregations,—for Relief to the Dissenters. 


Sate or Beer Acr.] Lord Wynford 
presented a Petition from Yatton, com- 
plaining of the evils occasioned by the 
multiplication of beer shops, and praying 
for the repeal of the Beer Bill. He was 
anxious to know what the Government 
intended to do on the subject. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had re. 
ceived so many applications of the same 
kind, as that which the noble and learned 
Lord had now made, not one-twentieth of 
which he could answer, that he conceived it 
necessary to state shortly his opinion on the 


| Subject. The reason why those persons 


were now disposed to take an anxious 
interest in this question arose from the 
circumstance of many of them being Magis- 
trates, and most of them country gentle- 
men. The subject was certainly one of 
importance, and deserved to be considered. 
The plan which he had originally proposed to 
the House of Commons, with reference 
to beer-shops, had been most materially 
altered. The measure, as first introduced 
by him, proceeded on the principle, that 
beer should not be consumed on the pre- 
mises. That measure did not succeed ; and 
the House of Commons, disappointed in 
that respect, had addressed themselves to 
the consideration of a larger measure. A 
Committee was appointed, at the head of 
which was the late Mr. Calcraft. That 
Committee collected much evidence, and a 


great deal of valiiable information; and it 
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finally came to the conclusion to recom- 
mend the introduction of that Bill, which 
was ultimately carried. That Bill, which 
contained a provision allowing beer to be 
consumed on the premises, though it was 
moved that such provision should be struck 
out, was passed into a law. He thought at 
the time, that it would encourage or open 
the door to practices of a very injurious 
description. Nevertheless, after consulting 
Mr. Goulburn, the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Caleraft, who were 
intimately acquainted with the subject, he 
was led to think that the Committee had 
come to a sound conclusion. No doubt 
could, however, be now entertained that 
considerable abuse had grown up under the 
system. One great cause which he believed 
had led the House of Commons to agree to 
the Bill was, that it was expected that it 
would tend to check the evils attendant on 
the then existing system of licensing public- 
houses. It was affirmed that licenses were 
granted, refused, or taken away, in many 
instances, rather with reference to personal 
feeling and interest, than to the good or 
bad conduct of the individual applying; and 
it was anticipated that that evil would be 
corrected. The result of the measure, how- 
ever, had been to excite very numerous 
complaints—complaints that were not con- 
fined to one class of the community, but 
which came from the middle classes as well 
as from the country gentlemen and magis- 
trates. He, however, was of opinion, that 
no precipitate measure should be adopted, 
but that a little further time should be 
given, to see if aremedy could not be found 
for those causes of complaint, and to ascer- 
tain correctly whether the existing Bill 
were so extremely pernicious in its effects 
as it had been represented to be. He knew 
that many classes of scciety cried out 
against beer-shops; but, in condemning 
them, one part of the question had been 
overlooked. Did those beer-shops do any 
mischief in cities, in great towns, or in 
towns even of moderate extent? He 
doubted it very much, unless they selected 
some town in which every second house was 
already an ale-house, some instances of 
which might be found in remote parts of 
the country. He did not think that any 
mischief was likely to result to a town 
where there were ten houses in which ale 
and spirits were retailed, if two houses 
were added where ale only was consumed. 
There was, however, a class of houses 
which the Magistrates and country gentle- 
men strongly pointed at, and with respect 
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to which, as their information and experi- 
ence were very large and extensive, their 
representations ought to be particularly at- 
tended to. He alluded to those beer-houses 
which were opened on the edges of com- 
mons, and in lonely and remote country 
places, where no such establishments were 
ever known before. He believed, that the 
number of such houses erected under the 
Act was very considerable, and he could not 
help thinking, that the whole measure had 
got a bad name in consequence of that part 
of it which encouraged the establishment of 
beer-houses in solitary and lonely places, 
where depredations might be secretly 
planned. It might be necessary, therefore, 
to resist the establishment of beer-houses in 
solitary and unfrequented places ; although, 
with respect even to them, there might 
have been exaggeration. He was, how- 
ever, disposed to believe, that to a certain 
degree the charge against those houses, and 
consequently against the measure, was well 
founded. He should now merely throw 
out the suggestion whether a modification 
of the kind to which he had alluded would 
not be proper—whcether an effective visita- 
tion of those houses should not be provided 
for, at the same time that a due limitation 
should be preserved with respect to the 
power to be exercised by those to whom the 
visiting power was intrusted, 

Lord Suffield had been intrusted with a 
petition, signed by all the Magistrates of 
the quarter sessions of the county of Nor- 
folk, against the Beer Bill; and he must 
then say, that it was impossible for him to 
find language sufficiently strong to describe 
the extent of the evils, and the ramifications 
of the evils, which this measure had pro- 
duced, and was producing in the rural 
districts. 

Lord Kenyon said, he had expected that 
some measure would before this have been 
brought forward to correct this great end 
crying evil by the noble Viscount opposite. 
As the noble Viscount had not brought in 
any Bill, and as no other noble Lord had 
given any hopes of introducing a measure 
for the amelioration of the system, he would 
give notice, that if the subject were not 
taken up in that House by some one else, he 
would himself bring forward a motion 
relative to it. The policy on which the 
Sale of Beer Act proceeded, was to give the 
best article to the working classes, at the 
most reasonable rate. Now, he contended, 
that the proposed benefit might be gained, 
and all the evils be removed, if the hours 
during which it would be legal to serve 
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individuals were placed under severe re- 
strictions, 

The Bishop of London hoped, that when 
their Lordships endeavoured to correct 
the evils resulting from the number of beer- 
shops, they would also turn their attention 
to the mischiefs arising from gin-shops, the 
multiplication of which had tended greatly 
to the increase of crime and immorality. 

Lord Ellenborough expressed a hope, after 
what had fallen from the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, that either he or 
the noble Viscount (the Secretary of State) 
would turn their attention to this subject. 
It was one which he thought ought to be 
left in the hands of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Viscount Melbourne said, his Majesty's 
Government were most anxious to remedy 
any mischief that was alleged to have 
grown out of the present system. It was, 
however, a most difficult subject to deal 
with. He could not see how any effectual 
remedy could be proposed, short of the 
repeal of the present Bill, and a return to 
the old licensing system, which had been so 
much complained of. It was very difficult 
in this, as well as in other cases,—not to 
enact penalties that (was easy enough,) but 
to render those penalties effectual. With 
respect to the suggestion of his noble and 
learned friend, he feared that much diffi- 
culty would be experienced in discriminating 
between beer-houses in towns and villages, 
and in unfrequented places, so as to prevent 
them from being established in improper 
situations. From the information which 
he had received, he was inclined very much 
to doubt whether the evils complained of 
went to the extent which had been repre. | 
sented. The increase of intoxication was 
one source of complaint ; but certainly it 
had increased much more in cities, where ; 
the Beer Bill had comparatively little effect | 
than in small towns and villages ; and he 
saw not how the evil could be checked, 
unless a great change for the better was 
effected in the morals of the people. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the observa- 
tions which had been made by the noble 
Viscount, convinced him the more, that! 
some modification at least should be made | 
in this measure. The mischief which it had | 
produced was so great, as made it the | 
bounden duty of Parliament to take the | 
subject up. If the system were not effectu- | 
ally altered, it would utterly destroy the 
virtue and morality of the whole people. 
A discretion should be given to the Magis- 
trates with respect to the establishmeut of 
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beer-houses, directing them in their duties, 
at the same time, by the words of the Act 
of Parliament, so as to prevent any abuse of 
their power. 

Petition laid upon the Table. 


Tria oF OrreNpDERs (Lonpon.)] The 
Lord Chancellor, in moving the Second 
Reading of the Trial of Offenders in Lon- 
don and Middlesex Bill, observed that there 
was no necessity for him to make any ob- 
servations on this occasion, as he only 
wished to move a Clause which would be 
open to consideration hereafter. That 
Clause would go to prevent the inconveni- 
ence which might arise, as to laying the 
venue, in consequence of the commission of 
offences in different counties. It was pro- 
posed that those parts of Kent, Essex, and 
Surrey, which the Bill comprised, together 
with Middlesex, should, for the purposes of 
this Act, form a metropolitan county, by 
which means one venue would do for alli, 
He would take that opportunity of men- 
tioning an alteration which he was inclined 
to propose to Parliament. and which would 
tend to equalize the business in West- 
minster-hall. It referred to the proceedings 
in the Court of Common Pleas, and he felt 
that it was due to his noble and learned 
friend (Lord Wynford) to say, that he, 
together with Sergeant Lens and Sergeant 
Shepherd, had always been of opinion, that 
such an alteration as he contemplated should 
take place. The proposition was, that all 
counsel whatever should be allowed to 
practise in the Court of Common Pleas, as 
well when the Court sat in Banco as at 
Nist Prius ; and that, as an equivalent, the 
sergeants should be allowed to hold briefs 
alone, and to open a case, which they could 
not do at present. 

Lord Wynford said, that he approved of 
the suggestion of his noble and learned 
friend, ‘which he had no doubt would con- 
fer a great benefit on the public. 

Bill read a second time. 


—— eee Meet Cort 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 15, 1834. 


MiNnvuTEs.] Petitions presented. By Mr. WALTER, Colonel 
PowELL, and Mr, OswaLp, from several Places,—in 
favour of the Lord’s Day Observance Bill.—By Mr. Dos- 
BIN, from Armagh, for the Repeal of the Union, and the 
Abolition of Tithes.—By Mr. OswA.p, from New Cum- 
nock, for Amending the Laws relating to Road Assess- 
ments; from New Milns, for the Repeal of the Corn Laws ; 
from the Hand-Loom Weavers of several Places, for a 
Board of Trade, and for Relief; and from Ayr, and other 
Places,—for a Better System of Church Patronage in 
Seotland.—By Mr, Alderman THompson, from Sunders 
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land, against the Reciprocity of Duties Act.—By the same, 
and by Colonel PowE 1, j from several Dissenting Con- 
gregations,—for Relief to the Dissenters.x—By Mr. B. 
HanpDLeEy and Alderman THompson, from the Merchant 
Seamen of Boston and Sunderland,—to be Exempted 
from the Payment of Sixpence to Greenwich Hospital. 


Tue Canapas.] Mr. Roebuck spoke to 
the following effect :—I rise, Sir, to move 
that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the political condition of the 
Canadas, and my excuse (if excuse be 
needed) for pressing forward the Motion at 
the present time, is the extreme emergency 
of the matter ; the critical and extraordin- 
ary position of the colonies to which the 
Motion relates. And in order to induce 
the House to accede to my request for this 
Committee of Inquiry, it will be my busi- 
ness, in the observations with which I 
shall accompany it, to prove the following, 
among other things:—first, That the pro- 
vinces are at this moment in a state nearly 
approaching to open revolt; that Lower 
Canada particularly as far as words can go, 
is actually in a state of revolution; the 
House of Assembly (their House of Com- 
mons) having formally seceded from all 
communication with the Executive, and 
also having expressly declared their inten- 
tion to impeach the present governor, Lord 
Aylmer.—Secondly, I shall endeavour, also, 
to show, that this present disturbed state of 
these countries is the result of a long series 
of continuous bad government, and that 
the actual outbreaking of the people at the 
present moment springs immediately from 
the extremely rash and petulant behaviour 
of the present Secretary of the Colonies— 
who, unfortunately for this country, after 
having successfully fanned Ireland into a 
flame, has employed the same qualities to 
the same end in our Transatlantic posses- 
sions.—Thirdly, My last object, after hav- 
ing pointed out the evil, will be to suggest 
the remedy, and to this end I shall endea- 
vour to explain why I desire a Committee 
of Inquiry. Before I enter upon this 
arduous undertaking, the House will, per- 
haps, permit me to allude very briefly (and 
I assure them that I do so with great re- 
luctance) to the position in which I person- 
ally stand as regarding the present question. 
It may naturally be asked, why I should 
particularly interest myself in this matter, 
and whether I can bring to the discussion 
any peculiar information. I will answer 
both questions at once. The knowledge 
that I have upon this matter is greatly the 
result of personal experience. Many years 
spent in habits of great intimacy with the 
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people of those countries, have made me 
intimately acquainted with their history, 
their feelings, their character, and their de- 
sires. The things that I shall describe I 
have seen, and I now come forward as a 
witness in this case, and humbly, yet firmly, 
claim for my testimony that respect which 
the House is accustomed to pay to the 
evidence of all percipient witnesses. The 
same intercourse which has enabled me to 
speak of this people’s affairs as one person- 
ally cognizant of them, has made me also 
feel a deep interest in their welfare. This 
may, perhaps, be sufficient to account for 
and excuse my thus prominently standing 
forward in their defence. I shall soon 
show, however, that, as a Representative of 
the English people, the importance of this 
subject ought to claim my attention, even 
had I not those personal considerations to 
which I have alluded. Although in what 
I shall immediately advance I shall speak 
as of my own knowledge, and on my own 
experience, I shall not fail, nevertheless, 
to corroborate my own testimony by that 
of others ; and I do hope that the evidence 
I shall adduce, and the documents on which 
I shall rest my assertions, will gain for my 
observations the kind and attentive consi- 
deration of the House. Without further 
preface I shall proceed to discuss the matter 
in hand. I must observe, however, before 
I enter upon the descriptions with which I 
shall be obliged to trouble the House, that 
my remarks will, for the most part, apply 
to both provinces, though my illustrations, 
for the purpose of avoiding confusion, will 
be drawn chiefly, if not exclusively, from 
one,—namely, Lower Canada. In order 
to make any one competent to decide upon 
the resolution now before the House, it is 
necessary to give some description, however 
brief, of the Government to which it re- 
lates. Every one tolerably acquainted 
with the history of our colonies knows, that 
the constitution or form of government 
now enjoyed by the Canadas was conferred 
on them by 31 George 3rd, c. 31. The 
province of Quebec was by that Act divided 
into the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada; and, in imitation of the form 
existing in England, a triple power was 
created in each province, consisting—first, 
of the governor, who was supposed to be 
analogous to the King here; second, the 
Legislative Council, supposed to be analo- 
gous to the House of Lords; and, third, 
the House of Assembly, analogous to our 
own House of Commons. It is necessary 
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of these three estates. The governor, be 
it remembered, is a person sent from Eng- 
land—is removable by the will of the King 
—and, while in Canada he is a portion of 
sovereignty, he is but the immediate ser- 
vant of the Government here. He then, 
it is clear, bears little or no analogy to the 
King of England. He is an officer chosen 
by the Executive, and responsible to the 
people of England. Next comes the Le- 
gislative Council. These Councillors are 
appointed by the King, and for life. There 
is no landed aristocracy in Canada; and 
certainly the Legislative Council, even if 
we were to concede that such an aristocracy 
existed, cannot be said to represent it. 
They are usually old official persons ap- 
pointed to the office of Councillor, as a re- 
ward for service, or for certain other pur- 
poses to which I shall immediately advert. 
Lastly, the House of Assembly does really 
represent tke people, at least in Lower 
Canada. There may be some doubts as to 
the completeness and purity of the repre- 
sentation in the Upper Province. Such, 
then, is the Legislative Body. The Ad- 
ministrative or Executive consists—first, of 
the Governor; and second, a Council, called 
the Executive Council. Now, one of the 
grand causes of all the bad government 
that has so long tormented these provinces 
is the composition of this Council, and 
that of the Legislative Council. These 
bodies hitherto have been two in name, but 
one in fact; the persons composing the one 
being the majority in the other ; so that 
the persons composing the Executive Coun- 
cil could at any time put a stop to all the 
proceedings of Government, and forward 
to the utmost the sinister interests which 
they and their dependents wish to forward, 
If the House feel at all desirous of under- 
standing the political condition of these 
provinces, it is absolutely necessary for 
them to obtain a very definite conception 
of the character of this Executive Council, 
and their dependents and connections. As 
the Governors sent from England go to the 
colonies only for a short period, and also 
exceedingly ignorant of everything con- 
nected with the business they are about to 
undertake, it is necessary that there should 
be always some’persons existing, ready and 
able to instruct their ignorance: these per- 
sons are the Executive Council. They live 
always in the colony, and form the neces- 
sary link between succeeding governors. 
To persons thus serviceable rewards are 
necessarily given, which rewards consist of 
various places, money, or money’s-worth, 
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paid out of the provincial funds. Besides, 
these people form a special society, and 
surround and hem in the governor, so that 
no one not of their tribe or party can reach 
him. They actually govern the country— 
dispose of all its places of profit and dis- 
tinction, and not only rule, but insult the 
people. Being thus really independent of all 
control, their insolence, rapacity, and cor- 
ruption, know no bounds; and if, at any time, 
the Governor, or even the Home Govern- 
ment does aught to offend their high mighti- 
nesses, they rebel, and treat with scorn and 
contumely the commands sent from Eng- 
land. While such is the nature and con- 
duct of this petty and vulgar oligarchy, I 
beseech the House to consider the peculiar 
position of the people over whom they 
domineer. This people are in habits of 
daily—nay, hourly—intercourse with the 
Republicans of the United Statesof America. 
They are accustomed to behold across the 
frontier a great people—not more instruct- 
ed, not more desirous of good government 
than themselves, self-governed—governed 
by thoroughly democratic institutions ; and 
what is the result? A state of unex- 
ampled prosperity—quiet, rapid, and un- 
ceasing improvement. Laws and institu- 
tions that continue in their action as regular 
as a piece of physical machinery. They 
see cheap Government, and yet perfect pro- 
tection—they see the governing body hav- 
ing interests identical with the people, and 
possessed of their ever-advancing spirit of 
improvement, aiding all enterprise,—in 
fact, performing the true functions of a Go- 
vernment,—not contented with protecting 
to its uttermost, property, person, and re- 
putation to all its citizens, but assisting in 
all those great undertakings which are best 
forwarded by the combined efforts of a 
whole people. With such a sight before 
them, it is not wonderful that the Canadian 
people have imbibed the free spirit of 
America, and that they bear with impati- 
ence the insolence, the ignorance, the inca- 
pacity, and the vice of a nest of wretched 
officials, who, under the fostering domin- 
ation of England, have constituted them- 
selves an aristocracy, with all the vices of 
such a body, without one of the redeeming 
qualities which are supposed to lessen the 
mischiefs which are the natural attendants 
of all aristocracies. It is of a people thus 
high-spirited, pestered and stung to mad- 
ness by this pestilent brood, that I am now 
about to speak. Some years after the Con- 
stitution had been conferred upon them, 
and also after repeated solicitation, the two 
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provinces were permitted to provide for 
their own expenses, and consequently to 
rule the expenditure of the Government. 
Those who had refused the request of the 
people to be allowed to provide for their 
own expenditure, well knew, that the con- 
trol of the people would be a very different 
thing from that of the Government of 
England. The one was near, deeply in- 
terested in saving every farthing ; the other 
was distant, and, amid the many millions 
of their expenditure, were not likely to be 
very solicitous respecting the small sums 
comprising the outlay of Canada. There- 
fore, when the people did at length obtain 
the control they so long had desired, a war 
began between the official persons on the 
one side, and the people by their represent- 
atives on the other,—the one party desir- 
ous of having the supervision of the people 
reduced to nothing ; the other determined 
to maintain and exercise that supervision to 
the utmost. It is curious to see what 
various forms during the last twenty years 
the desire of the official tribe to be freed 
from supervision has taken, and in how 
many various ways they have attempted to 
compass their end, and in all of these, be it 
remembered, they have been regularly sup- 
ported by the Government at home. The 
House of Assembly, acting on behalf of the 
people, have been driven to various devices 
to maintain their very necessary, and legi- 
timate control. Having the administrative 
body utterly opposed to them, and knowing 
that that administrative body could govern 
the determinations of one body of the Le- 
gislature—namely, the Legislative Council, 
and also the Governor in his legislative 
capacity, it behoved them to be extremely 
wary and stedfast in all their proceedings. 
One great point was, to ensure their being 
regularly convoked, and permitted, when 
called together, to interfere with the affairs 
of Government. How was this to be ac- 
eomplished? In England, the House of 
Commons is necessarily convoked yearly, 
to vote certain expenses, and to pass cer- 
tain annual enactments. The Executive 
has no funds at its disposal, and is utterly 
dependent on Parliament. It has been 
very properly the aim of the House of 
Assembly te approximate its own condition, 
and that of the Executive of Canada, to 
this wholesome state. To this end, as 
they have no Mutiny Bill to pass annually, 
and as their chief expenses are comprised 
in their Civil List, they have very wisely 
determined to pass the Estimates of the 
Civil List yearly. It is quite astonishing 
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to learn what an outcry this determination 
raised amid the official tribe. Disloyalty, 
disrespect to his Majesty, and every evil 
quality that could possibly be found for the 
occasion, were attributed to the Houseof As- 
sembly. And what in reality did it all mean? 
Simply this. The official tribe saw, that by 
this means an annual supervision was en- 
sured, and they were sorely vexed thereat. 
What ought to have heen the conduct of 
the Home Government on this matter? 
They ought, at once, to have acceded to 
the desires of the people, to have taken the 
Civil List yearly, and have aided the 
people to the utmost in maintaining that 
necessary supervision which they so ar- 
dently desired. Did the Government do 
this? Nosuch thing. They waged war 
with the people by three successive Go- 
vernors on this matter. The Duke of 
Richmond, Sir Peregrine Maitland, Lord 
Dalheusie—all fought this mean battle for 
the official tribe of hirelings who thus 
made a cat’s paw of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; and at this moment the right hon. 
Secretary for the Colonies is willing and 
endeavouring, to continue this mischievous 
and degrading warfare. To this there was 
added another source of contention. The 
people’s representatives, still desirous of 
complete control over the expenditure, de- 
termined to vote their money by items— 
so much to this functionary, so much to 
that; a very wise precaution, and one 
almost universally adopted by the English 
House of Commons. As usual, the tribe 
of employés set up a howl. This was de- 
structive of the prerogative—making the 
King (always the King, about whom they 
care in reality as much as they do for the 
Emperor of China) a cipher. This was 
dreadful, unbearable, republican, and cheap. 
The Governors joined with the officials, and 
the Government at home joined with the 
Governors. The whole business of the 
State was completely stopped, and confu- 
sion, and every description of ill-feeling 
between the people and the provincial Go- 
vernment necessarily followed. And who, 
I beg to ask, was in the wrong? Can we 
hesitate a moment in declaring the conduct 
of the Assembly in the highest degree wise 
and circumspect, while that of the pro- 
visional Government was corrupt and 
vicious—that of the Home Government 
the very acmé of folly. As a specimen of 
the mode in which the Governors sent 
from England have sought, under the di- 
rection of the Executive Council, to foster 
good-will towards this country and its 
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dominions, I will state one or two instances | 
of their dealing with the representatives of 
the people. The House will be able to ap- | 
preciate from these the manner in which | 
the present heated condition of the popular 
mind in these provinces has been brought 
about. During the administration of Sir 
James Craig, certain members of the As- 
sembly offended the. Governor by things 
said in the House, in their character of 
representatives. ‘The Governor dealt in a, 
summary fashion with these disagreeable | 
legislators. He arrested five of them, and | 
put them into the common gaol at Quebec ; | 
and one, who was afterwards a Judge, he | 
confined a whole year. They were eventu. 
ally turned out of prison, unable to learn 
what was their offerce, or to obtain a trial. 
What, I ask, must have been the condi- | 
tion of the administration of justice—what | 
the independence and uprightness of the | 
Judges, in a country wherein such things 
were permitted? This was one class of | 
acts. I will now mention another. For 
many years the Representatives of the 
eople had endeavoured to obtain from the 
reccuttve an account of the monies in the 
possession of the Receiver-General of the 
province. Now, I ask this House—I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman opposite— 
whether this demand ought not to have 
been immediately complied with? Whether 
the conduct of the Executive, in refusing 
such accounts, in evading the demands of 
the Assembly, were not in the highest de- 
gree censurable, and evincing a corrupt and 
vicious system of administration? This 
demand, wise, necessary, and important, as 
it was, was steadily refused by the Execu- 
tive ; and by none more steadily than that 
immaculate person Lord Dalhousie. What 
was the result? The Assembly, after re- 
peated refusals, evasions, and deception on 
the part of the Executive, determined to 
lay on no more taxes, and thus drive the 
Governor to draw upon the Receiver-Ge- 
neral. The result but too truly verified 
their worst anticipations. ‘The Governor 
thus compelled, and no longer able to 
shelter the Receiver-General, Sir John 
Caldwell, did draw upon him; and then it 
was discovered that this servant of the 
Crown had disposed of 100,000/. of the 
people’s money, and was a bankrupt. Was 
this bankrupt brought to account? Was 
he punished? No such thing. He still 
possesses the property acquired by the 
money of the people; and is, moreover, 
a Legislative Councillor, and has lately 
been active in abusing that very nation 
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whom he had before so unmercifully 
robbed. During the whole administration 
of Lord Dalhousie the war between the 
Executive and the Representatives of the 
people was carried on with bitter ani- 
mosity, and every device, legal and illegal, 
Was attempted to, obtain a revenue inde- 
pendent of the control of the House of 
Assembly. It happens, that many sources 
of revenue exist which are supposed not to 
be within the dominion of the House, 
although the, people of Canada do, in 
reality, furnish that revenue. For ex- 
ample, certain dues are levied at the port 
of Quebee under Acts of the Imperial Le- 
gislature; these are entirely withdrawn 
from the supervision of the House. Again, 
the estates of the Jesuits have become the 
property of the Crown; these also are 
withdrawn from the supervision of the 
House ; and lately an attempt has been 
made to acquire a revenue by the sale of 
waste lands; and all this to the end of 
escaping from the control of the people’s 
Representatives. Can we wonder that the 
people are irritated by this mode of pro- 
ceeding? Can we wonder that they are 
exceedingly jealous of all attempts of this 
description? What would this House say, 
if it should perceive the Privy Council and 
the Crown endeavouring to find ways of 
taxing the people without their consent or 
control? I ask the House, and I appeal to 
the right hon. Secretary for the Colonies, 
whether we should not be justified in re- 
sisting every such attempt, and in punish- 
ing all who advised it? I have already 
observed, that the war between the two 
parties has manifested itself in various 
shapes ; all these, however, it is impossible 
for me now to describe. All that I am 
now desirous of effecting is, to create a 
complete and vivid conception of the sort 
of feeling existing among the colonists. 
I want to make this House understand 
that this war of many years has embit- 
tered the whole public mind—that it has 
broadly divided the country into two hos- 
tile, nay deadly hostile, sections—that on 
the one side a small band of persons in 
office, using and abusing the name of Eng- 
land, have fought the fight of corruption ; 
while, on the other, the whole people, by 
their Representatives, have steadfastly in- 
sisted on the right to control all expense, 
and, in fact, to govern the country. I wish, 
I say, to make the House to understand, 
that for years this unhappy country has 
been in a state of trouble and combustion, 
created and continued by this small band of 
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official persons, who, unfortunately, by 
means of the Legislative Council, and by 
the assistance of the home Government, 
have been able to keep in check the great 
body of the nation, with their Representa- 
tives at their head. Chance unfortunately 
threw in the way of the unprincipled tribe 
of official persons another means of dividing 
the people, and, thereby, of strengthening 
their own pernicious power. In Lower 
Canada, the immense majority of the 
people are of French extraction; they 
speak the French language, and are of the 
Catholic persuasion. Incessant have been 
the efforts of the party which I have so 
often characterised, to make this difference 
of language and religion the means of dis- 
cord and hatred among the people. In 
order to strengthen their own hands, they 
have endeavoured to create an English, as 
opposed to the French party, and, in private, 
as well as public life—in the Legislature— 
aye, and even in the Courts of Justice, 
they have endeavoured to introduce this 
cause of jarring discord—of vulgar, and, 
therefore, bitter animosity! Now, in the 
discharge of a great duty, with a deep 
feeling of the responsibility under which 
I am acting, do I solemnly charge the Ex- 
ecutive for the last twenty years with dis- 
gracefully and most corruptly endeavouring 
to create and perpetuate national and re- 
ligious hatred among a large body of his 
Majesty’s subjects, and, for their private 
and paltry purposes, of stirring up and 
maintaining amongst those who ought to 
be brethren, something nearly approxi- 
mating to the direful calamities of a civil 
war. I shall be glad to learn the mode 
in which any one will defend, or even ex- 
tenuate this disgraceful proceeding. Such, 
Sir, then, is the state, which, indeed, I 
have been able but very imperfectly to 
describe, of the popular mind in Canada, 
when the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
became Secretary tor the Colonies. It did 
so happen, however, that the Earl of 
Ripon, during the last five months of his 
Administration as Colonial Secretary, had 
begun to be sensible of the real condition 
of the colony, and had begun partially to 
act in a way to conciliate the people. 
Hopes were thus raised among the Ca- 
nadian people, that the evils under which 
they had so long suffered were about to 
be removed; and, although they had much 
fault to find with every branch of their 
Executive, from the highest to the low- 
est, they began to believe that, at length, 
the Government in England was really 
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beginning to understand their condition, 
and to be possessed of a wish to relieve 
it. It was upon a people thus excited 
by long-continued oppression, and lately- 
created hope, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was about to exercise his control and 
guidance. Now, before I begin to describe 
what he has done, let me ask, what course 
any man really cognizant of the condition 
of the people, and possessing the calm tem- 
per and sound knowledge which should 
distinguish a statesman, would have pur- 
sued in so peculiarly critical and delicate 
a position? I think, Sir, above all things, 
having become thoroughly possessed of 
the true condition of the people; having 
learned their ways of feeling, their hopes, 
their wishes ; and, having found how ex- 
cited, and naturally excitable they were,— 
I say, above all things, he would have ab- 
stained from all language that was likely 
to irritate or disgust them. Knowing, that 
a people imbued with democratic feelings 
are not to be driven but led to an ob. 
ject, he would in all cases have endea- 
voured to make “ persuasion do the work 
of fear.” Knowing, that this people are 
in habits of daily intercourse with the 
United States, and naturally led to com- 
pare their own condition with that of 
their happy neighbours, he would, if de- 
sirous of maintaining the supremacy of 
England, have done nothing which should 
have led that people to envy the position 
of the Americans, either as regards the 
more material matters of Government, or 
even the deportment of their Governors, 
Whatever might be the bearing of rulers 
in Europe, he would have been fully sens- 
ible, that in America there must be no 
petulance, no passion, no threats, no blus- 
tering. He would, therefore, have af- 
forded in his own person an example of 
calm decorum and benevolent considera- 


‘tion respecting the wishes and the feelings 


of tke people. I fear, Sir, the conduct of 
the right hon. Secretary bears little resem- 
blance to that which I have here been 
describing. He has assumed a dictatorial 
tone and manner; he has arrogated to him- 
self the situation of a master; and has 
dealt with a jealous and high-spirited 
people as if they were willing to wait 
upon his nod, and bow down in abject 
submission before his supreme decrees. He 
has insulted the people’s Representatives— 
he has threatened them with coercion— 
he has thrust upon them his determination 
of maintaining monarchical dominion—and 
has insisted so firmly upon maintaining the 
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King’s prerogatives untouched, that he has 
seriously endangered them all, and has 
really rendered it doubtful whether the 
power of England can be maintained even 
a few years longer. I may be asked, Sir, 
for a proof of these assertions ; the proof 
is at hand,—the opinion of the people 
themselves speaking through their Repre- 
sentatives. Let noone say, that the opin- 
ion expressed by the House of Assembly 
is not sufficient upon this point. It was 
the business of the right hon. Gentleman 
so to have conducted himself as to winthe 


favourable regards of the people over whom | 


he governed. The fact, that so far from 
gaining their good regards, he has raised 
them in formal and openly declared hos- 
tility to himself, and the Executive under 
him, is damning proof of his insufficiency 
for the task he has undertaken. This 
House is doubtless by this time aware that 
the House of Assembly in Lower Canada 
has formally seceded from all communica- 
tion with the Executive; that they have 
passed a vote of determination to impeach 
Lord Aylmer, the Governor-General, act- 
ing under the command of the right hon. 
Secretary ; and that they have expunged 
from their journals the despatches of the 
right hon. Secretary, as being of a na- 
ture so insulting and derogatory to their 
own dignity and honour, as to be unfit to 
remain upon their records. They came to 
these Resolutions: ‘ That, in the midst of 


‘ these disorders and sufferings, this House, | 


‘and the people whom it represents, had 
‘ always cherished the hope, and expressed 
‘ their faith, that his Majesty’s Government 
‘in England did not knowingly and wilfully 
‘ participate in the political immorality of its 
‘ colonial agents and officers ; and that it is 
* with astonishment and grief that they have 
‘ seen in the extract from the despatches of 
‘the Colonial Secretary, communicated to 
‘ this House by the Governor-in-Chief, dur- 
‘ ing the present Scssion, that one at least 
‘ of the Members of his Majesty’s Govern- 
‘ ment entertains towards them feelings of 
‘ prejudice and animosity, and inclines to 
‘favour plans of oppression and revenge, 
‘ ill-adapted to change a system of abuses, 
‘the continuance of which would altoge- 
‘ ther discourage the people, extinguish in 
‘them the legitimate hope of happiness 
‘which, as British subjects, they entertained, 
‘and would leave them only the hard al- 
‘ ternative of submitting to an ignominious 
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| this body of representatives—and such I 
| take to be sufficient proof, even of itself of 
the extreme rashness and inconsiderate- 
ness of the right hon. Secretary. But it 
may be asked, what were the circumstances 
which have led to this deplorable result ? 
I will briefly state them ; and begging the 
House to bear in mind the excited state of 
| the people, and_ their peculiar political and 
' geographical position, I have little doubt 
‘but that it will be immediately seen, that 
| the course pursued was eminently quali- 
‘fied to lead to such a disastrous conclusion. 
Before I mention the circumstances which, 
under the direction of the right hon. Se- 
cretary, have produced these results, I must 
allude to a circumstance which occurred 
the year before last ; and which, though 
in no way attributable to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s government, still serves to 
exasperate the people, and to sharpen all 
their jealousies. During an election for 
the city of Montreal, a riot took place, and 
three unoffending Canadians, persons to- 
tally unconnected with any of the election 
proceedings, were shot by the military. 
Now, such a circumstance might produce 
little sensation in Ireland; but in any of 
the quiet and well-regulated communities 
of America it was calculated to excite feel- 
ings of the deepest sorrow and alarm. The 
people, generally, are very nearly connect- 
ed by relationship ; they are all of a happy 
and comfortable condition; they are grave, 
sedate, and live a peculiarly quiet and well- 
regulated life. Such an event, therefore, 
caused regret, and spread consternation 
| through every part of the province. It is 
{not now my intention to express any opin- 
‘ion as to the case in question; that is, 
| whether the officers and soldiers were 
‘or were not guilty of murder; but I am 
| exceedingly desirous of calling the attention 
of the House to the events which succeeded 
this calamitous occurrence, and entreating 
| them to observe how well calculated they 
/were to disgust and excite the people. 
Certain of the officers commanding were 
deemed culprits by the great body of the 
people ; and it was necessary to have them 
| brought to trial. In that country the 
| Attorney-General, and Solicitor-General 
| act as public prosecutors, and have or claim 
/an exclusive privilege of prosecuting all 
| offences committed against the Crown. 
| But in this case it was notorious, that the 
|law officers were sent from Quebec to 














‘ bondage, or of seeing those ties endan- | shield the officers, to use their legal skill 
‘ gered which united them to the mother- | in extricating them from the difficulty in 
‘country.’ Such is the language held by | which they were placed. Those persons 
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who deemed the officers guilty, sought to 
have an advocate to aid the prosecution, 
besides the law officers, thus believed to be 
partial ; this was refused ; and it is now 
said by this disappointed people (with how 
much justice it is not for me now to say), 
that the military officers were, by the 
favour of the law officers, saved even from 
trial, The Grand Jury (which it is as- 
serted was packed) ignored the bills ; and 
then the Governor, in direct opposition to 
the feelings of the people, issued a general 
order, praising, the officers and the soldiers 
who had thus killed the unoffending pas- 
sengers. The public mind was wrought 
into a flame by this proceeding; and the 
House of Assembly spent much time last 
Session in prosecuting a very minute in- 
vestigation of the matter, and the publica- 
tion of the evidence laid before them did 
not a little tend to heighten the exasper- 
ation of the people, and to sharpen their 
jealous feelings against the Executive and 
the Judiciary. While the public were 
thus in a state of fermentation from these 
various causes, the right hon. Secretary 
came into office. The first matter in which 
he has given such bitter offence to the 
people of the province, is that relating to 
the Address of the House of Assembly, re- 
specting the Legislative Council. Every 
person who has reflected on the composi- 
tion of this Council must at once admit, 
that it is in the highest degree mischievous 
and absurd in its present constitution. For 
this there might be cited many authori- 
ties, and among these the opinion of a 
Committee of this House, appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the province. There 
is also another authority, who uses these 
words respecting the Legislative Council. 


* How ill that Council had discharged that | 
oO 


office, they might judge from the pepers 
before them. 


The members of thet 
Council, upon every occasion, had enrolled 
themselves on the side of the Govern- 
ment, and against the people ; they stood 
as animportant screen between the Go- 
vernment and the people; they neither 
repelled the people on the one side, nor 
impelled the executive on the other ; but 
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the war against the other, they were the 
‘means of keeping up a continual system 
of jarring and contention between the 


a 


a 


‘taken place in the administration there 


‘during the last ten or fifteen years.’ * 





* Hansard (new series) xix. p, 337, 
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_These words, perhaps, the House may 
know were spoken by the right hon. Seere- 
tary in 1828, while he was on this side of the 
House. But I will not press this opinion. 
I certainly do not attach much weight to 
it; and I dare say the right hon. Secretary 
has seen reason on this occasion, as on 
many others, to repent the rash and care- 
less expressions he has used. He must 
bear in mind, however, that the world out 
of doors are not always in a position so 
well to appreciate the worth of his opin- 
ions. The people, unfortunately may sup- 
pose expressions to be the result of deep 
consideration, and to proceed from a desire 
to promote the great interests of the peo- 
ple, which are, in fact, but hasty talk ; and 
for the purpose of disturbing an existing 
Ministry. The people, dazzled by his po- 
sition, and his name, would fancy, that 
then his opinions were of worth, as result- 
ing from a deep conviction of the mischie- 
vous effects of the institution in question, 
while he, himself, would hold them at 
nought, deeming them either the rash ex- 
pression of an inconsiderate youth, or the 
common places of a ready partisan. With the 
right hon. Gentleman, therefore, [amcontent 
to dismiss this his opinion, as not worthy 
regard. But, nevertheless, he must not be 
surprised, if the world then misled, should 
now charge him with tergiversation— 
with advocating one set of opinions when 
out of place, and another when admitted 
to office. It did so happen, however, that 
the persons best able to form a correct 
judgment coincided in the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman. They also saw, 
that the Legislative Council was the bad 
and mischievous part of the Constitution ; 
and seeing this, and actually feeling its evil 
cilects, the House of Assembly sought to 
_eflect some change in the composition of 
this mischievous body ; and in so doing, 
/be it remembered, they but followed the 
| suggestions of the Committee appointed 
by this House in 1828. But now, Sir, it 
/may be objected by the right hon. Se- 
cretary, that there was no need to 
_seck for any alteration in that body, as 
/the Government had already, in com- 
_pliance with the opinion of the Commit- 
tee, essentially altered the composition 
of the Legislative Council, by promoting to 
it various persons resident in the colony. 
I, however, will anticipate this objection, 
by asserting that this change was one in 
name merely, and not for the better. The 
evils complained of in the composition of 
the Legislative Council were, that, as now 
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constituted, that body had interests diame- 
trically opposed to the interests of the peo- 
ple—that neither by birth, by predilec- 
tions, nor by property were they connected 
with the people of the country, and the 
object of the House of Assembly was to 
make them so. The Government, it is 
true, had promoted certain persons to the 
Legislative Council ; but the determina- 
tions of that body they well knew, would 
be precisely the same as before. But what 
they knew the people also knew—and 
knowing were disgusted; they saw that 
a trick was played upon them. These peo- 
ple are a practical and sagacious—they are 
a downright and plain straightforward 
people—not to be duped by such a vulgar 
artifice. I will trouble the House with 
the opinion of the House of Assembly as 
to the supposed ameliorations of the Legis- 
lative Council. (The hon. Member read 
certain Resolutions of the House of As- 
sembly in which they condemned in very 
strong terms the Legislative Council, as 
composed at present.] In accordance with 
the opinions expressed in this last Resolu- 
tion, the House of Assembly proposed to 
the right hon. Secretary, through the Go- 
vernor, that in order to learn whatreally were 
the wishes of the people, a body of persons 
should be called together, after having 
been elected by the people, in order simply 
to determine this smgle matter—namely, 
what alteration they desired in the Legis- 
lative Council. This plan was proposed — 
first, to learn distinctly the opinions of the 
people—it having been asserted by a cer- 


tain party in the country, that the body of 


the people desired no change; second, to 
ensure a quiet and deliberate consideration 
of avery grave matter. For, as the Re- 
presentatives in this case would be charged 
with one matter alone, and acting under 
a very serious responsibility, it was be- 
lieved, that they would be the more likely 
to give it a singular and complete atten- 
tion. Now, this body thus proposed to be 
called together by one person or other 
was unfortunately termed a Convention. 
The right hon. Secretary immediately 
called it a National Convention, and 
straightway there danced before his imagin- 
ation the recollection of the French Re- 
volution and the disastrous year of 93— 
and Gensonné, Gaudet, and Louort, Robes- 
pierre, Danton, and the revolutionary 
leaders and deeds of that day all rushed upon 
his mind, and, in an agony of terror and 
indignation, he penned the following pithy 
despatch to Lord Aylmer respecting the 
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I have also laid before the King the ad- 
dresses of the House of Assembly. I cannot 
pass over this document without observa- 
tion. The object of this address is to 
pray his Majesty to sanction a national 
convention of the people of Canada, for 
the purpose of superseding the legislative 
authorities, and taking into their considera- 
tion in which of two modes the constitution 
of Lower Canada shall be altogether destroy- 
ed; whether by the introduction of the elect- 
ive principle, or by the entire abolition of the 
Legislative Council. On the mode proposed, 
his Majesty is willing to put no harsher con- 
struction than that of extreme inconsiderate- 
ness; to the object sought to be obtained his 
Majesty can never be advised to assent, as 
deeming it inconsistent with the very existence 
of monarchical institutions. To every mea- 
sure which may secure the independence, and 
raise the character of the Legislative Council, 
his Majesty will be most ready to assent. In 
1828, a Committee of the House of Commons 
carefully investigated the grievances alleged 
by the inhabitants of the Canadas, and 
amongst them the constitution of the Legisla- 
tive Council was a matter of serious delibdera- 
tion. ‘The Committee reported that one of 
the most important subjects to which their 
inquiries had been directed, was the state of 
the Legislative Council in both the Canadas, 
and the manner in which those Assemblies 
had answered the purposes for which they 
were instituted The Committee strongly re- 
commended that a more independent charac- 
ter should be given to those bodies; that the 
majority of their members should not consist 
of persons holding offices at the pleasure of 
the Crown ; and that any other measures that 
might tend to connect more intimately that 
bianch of the Constitution with the interests 
of the colonies, would be attended with the 
greatest advantage, 

With respect to the Judges, with the excep- 
tion only of the Chief Justice, whose presence 
on particular occasions might be necessary, 
the Committee entertained no doubt, that 
they had better not be involved in the politi- 
cal business of the House. An examination 
of the constitution of the body at that period 
and the present, will sufficiently shew in 
what spirit his Majesty’s Government have 
laboured to accomplish the wishes of Parlia- 
ment. The House of Assembly state cor- 
rectly, that it has often been avowed, that the 
people of Canada could see nothing in the 
institutions of neighbouring countries to 
which they should look with envy. I have 
yet to learn that his Majesty’s subjects in 
Canada entertain such sentiments at present, 
or that they desire to copy in a monarchical 
government all the institutions of a republic, 
or to have the mockery of an executive, abso- 
lutely dependent for its existence upon a 
popular body usurping the whole authority 
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of the State. I am not prepared to advise 
his Majesty to recommend to Parliament so 
serious a step as the repeal of the Act of 1791, 
whereby the institutions of this country were 
conferred separately upon the provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada. Serious as are the 
difficulties by which your Lordship’s adminis- 
tration is beset, they are yet not such as to 
induce me to despair of the practical working 
of the British Constitution ; but should events 
unhappily force upon Parliament the exercise 
of its supreme authority to compose the in- 
ternal dissensions of the colonies, it would be 
my object and my duty, as a servant of the 
Crown, to submit to Parliament such modifi- 
cations of the charter of the Canadas as should 
tend, not to the introduction of institutions 
inconsistent with monarchical government, 
but to maintaining and strengthening the con- 
nexion with the mother-country, by a close 
adherence to the spirit of the British Constitu- 
tion, and by preserving, in their proper place, 
and within their due limits, the mutual rights 
and privileges of all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects. 

I would now beg the House to weigh this 
matter rather more carefully than the right 
hon. Gentleman has done, and endeavour 
to learn how Monarchy and Monarchical 
Institutions are to be destroyed by the 
simple, and I think, extremely proper 
method suggested by the House of Assem- 
bly. It appears that the House of Com- 
mons, itself {supposed to be a democratic 
body, proposes that alterations should be 
made in a particular portion of the pro- 
vincial Government—what alterations it 
did not, however, specify. Well, then, in 
erder to learn what those alterations should 
be, the House of Assembly proposes that a 
body of persons should be elected by those 
most interested in the matter, and by 
those certainly best able to judge of the 
wants and wishes of the people; viz. the 
people themselves, in order to suggest the 
requisite changes. What is there in this 
subversive of Monarchy? It was not 
sought to make this body a Sovereign 
Legislative Assembly—it was not intended 
to supersede the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons; but it was intended to give the 
Imperial Legislature the best means of 
learning the wishes of the people and 
their actual wants in the matter of 
Government. This, | again assert, was a 
wise and considerate proceeding, and in no 
way deserving the rebuke and reproaches 
which the right hon. Secretary too rashly 
hazarded. But let us suppose for a moment 
that this plan was not a wise one. What 
shall we think of the tone and manner, of 
the despatch which condemned it? Had the 
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right hon. Secretary considered for amoment 
he must have been aware that the people 
of Canada were not copying revolutionary 
France, but quiet and well-governe Ame- 
rica. He would have remembered, that 
every day almost in the United States 
bodies are thus chosen to determine par- 
ticular questions, and the people of Canada 
sought only to follow a plan which, on the 
opposite frontiers, they saw pursued by 
the most sagacious and best governed 
people on the earth. Would he not (if 
acting wisely and calmly), even if he 
differed from the House of Assembly, 
have expressed in very temperate lan- 
guage his dissent—~<have stated quietly his 
reasons for dissent—have pointed out some 
other, and what to him appeared a wiser 
plan? But he did none of, these things. 
He at once, and without disguise, accuses 
a whole body of representatives, who had 
been acting in the solemn discharge of a 
sacred duty, with desiring to overthrow 
the Constitution of their country. He 
accuses them of wishing to introduce re- 
publican measures, as if by that epithet he 
at once condemned the plan proposed, and 
then, without further ado, he violently 
threatens them with a second edition of 
his Irish Coercion Bill. It is idle to mince 
the matter. We know very well what 
that round-about phrase was intended to 
signify. It meant threats—threats of 
changing their form of government— 
threats of taking away power from the 
popular branch of the Legislature ; 
—and why was all this angry lan- 
guage used? Simply because the House 
of Assembly had proposed a mode of learn- 
ing the people’s wishes and wants which 
was distasteful to the right hon. Secre- 
tary. Now, Sir, what was the answer of 
the House of Assembly to this rash and 
inconsiderate menace. Just what any 
one acquainted with the people would have 
expected—just’ what any high-spirited 
body would have given ; and, for my part, 
had they given any other, they would 
have had my contempt, and not, as now, 
my sympathy. It was this : 


That this House, and the people whom it 
represents, |do not wish or intend to convey 
any threat ; but that, jrelying as they do on the 
principles of law and justice, they are and 
ought to be politically strong enough not to 
be exposed to receive insult from any man 
whomsoever, or bound to suffer it in silence; 
that the style of the said extracts from the 
despatches of the Colonial Secretary, as come 
municated to this House, is insulting and 
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inconsiderate to such a degree, that no legally- 


-constituted body, although its functions were 


infinitely subordinate to those of Legislation, 
could or ought to tolerate them: that no 
similar example can be found even in the 
despatches of those of his predecessors in 
office, least favourable to the rights of the 
colonies : that the tenor of the said despatches 
is incompatible with the rights and privileges 
of this House, which ought not to be called 
in question or defined by the Colonial Secre- 
tary, but which, as occasion may require, will 
be successfully promulgated and enforced by 
this House. 

That with regard to the following expres- 
sions in one of the said despatches, “ should 
events unhappily force upon Parliament the 
exercise of his supreme authority to compose 
the internal dissension of the Colonies, it 
would be my object and my duty, as a servant 
of the Crown, to submit to Parliament, such 
modifications of the charter of the Canadas 
as should, tend, not to the introduction of in- 
stitutions inconsistent with Monarchical Go- 
vernment, but to maintaining and strengthening 
the connexion with the mother-country by a 
close adherence to the spirit of the British Con- 
stitution, and by preserving in their proper 
place, and within their due limits, the mutual 
rights and privileges of all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects ;” if they are to be under- 
stood as containing a threat to introduce into 
the constitution and other modifications than 
such as are asked for by the majority of the 
people of this province, whose sentiments 
cannot be legitimately expressed by any 
other authority than its representatives, this 
House would esteem itself wanting in candour 
to the people of England, if it hesitated to call 
their attention to the fact, that in less than 
twenty years the population of the United 
States of America will be as much greater 
than that of Great Britain, as that of British 
America will be greater than that of the 
former English colonies, when the latter 
deemed that the time was come to decide 
that the inappreciable advantage of governing 
themselves, instead of being governed, ought 
to engage them to repudiate a system of 
colonial government, which was, generally 
speaking, much better than that of British 
America now is. 


But, says the right hon. Secretary, they 
had a republican intent in view; they 
desired to destroy the Monarchical charac- 
ter of the Constitution, by proposing to 
make the Legislative Council elective by the 
people. To make it, in fact, similar to 
those Republican Senates which are to be 
found in the Constitution of the United 
States. Let us learn what is the worth of 
all this outcry. I would observe, however, 
for myself, by way of preliminary remark, 
that I do not advocate an elective Council 
—a double Chamber appears to me a 
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clumsy contrivance—a mode of increasing 
the defects always attendant on legislative 
bodies, by multiplying the number of the 
persons composing them. The Council, in 
my eyes, is a nuisance; and my way of 
getting rid of a nuisance, is simply to 
abate it—in other words, to clear it away 
entirely. I would utterly abolish the Legis- 
lative Council, and set up nothing in its 
stead, leaving the Government composed of 
the'Governor andthe Houseof Assembly. It 
appears, however, that certain persons pro- 
posed to have an elective Council, and here- 
upon the fright arises respecting Monarchy. 
Let me ask of the right hon. Gentleman, 
if Monarchy is supposed to be of such a 
nature as necessarily to entail a nuisance 
on the people? Is a badly-constituted se- 
cond branch of the Legislature necessary to 
the maintenance of Monarchy ? because, if 
it be so, I will meet the right hon. Secre- 
tary at once, and declare, that the more 
rapidly che one and the other are got rid 
of the better. Jf we cannot maintain our 
dominion over our colonies without also 
maintaining a scourge, ovr dominion is a 
curse ; and if the people be wise, they will 
cast us and the Legislative Council off at 
the same time. But, Sir, there is, I assert, 
no such necessity. I assume, that the 
Government of England has no intentions 
hostile to the interest of the people of the 
colony. I assume, also, that the House of 
Assembly will know, and will endeavour 
to attain, what is most conducive to the 
welfare of their, constituents ; therefore, I 
say, it follows necessarily, that the wishes 
of the English Government, and those of 
the House of Assembly, will be identical. 
That, to bolster up a good dominion, such 
a mischievous institution as the Legislative 
Council is utterly unnecessary ; that it is 
useful only to bad purposes, and an incum- 
brance even when it acts most wisely. 
Does any one believe, that our dominion 
over the Canadas is maintained by some 
score of mischief-making old men, collected 
together, and called a Legislative Council ? 
The Governor is not strengthened by them; 
—he would not be weaker in reality were 
they abolished to-morrow. How, then, I 
should like to know, is this body necessary 
to monarchy? But it may be said, allow 
two bodies of the Legislature to be chosen 
by the people, and you make the people 
paramount. I ask, in answer to this,—do 
you desire things different from what the 
people desire? If you do, you seek to 
establish bad government. If you do, you 
make bad government and Monarchy in 
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this case identical. I, having a better 
opinien of the intentions of the English 
Government, suppose it to wish what the 
people wish, aud, so wishing, that it would 
act in harmony with the people’s Represent- 
atives, whether sitting in two Chambers 
orone. Therefore, I say, this supposed 
proposal of an Elective Council is, in no 
ways, opposed to monarchical institutions ; 
and that it only seeks to establish a good 
for a pernicious institution. The right 
hon. Secretary, however, was not content 
with thus declaring war against the Assem- 
bly generally. He took care to quarrel 
with them in a matter peculiarly relating 
to their own privileges. The House of 
Assembly is fond of imitating the pro- 
ceedings of this House; and, in order to 
ensure the purity and independence of the 
Members, it was determined to take a pre- 
caution which this House has established. 
In the year 1680, this House passed the 
following Resolution :—‘ That no Member | 
‘of this House shall accept of any office 
‘or place of profit from the Crown 
‘without the leave of this House, or | 
‘of any promise of any such office or 
‘place of profit during such time as he | 
‘ shall continue a Member of this House. | 
‘ Resolved, that all offenders herein shall | 
‘ be expelled this House.” The House of | 
Assembly, in imitation of this, resolved, | 
that all Members accepting place should | 
vacate their seats, thereby making their | 
constitution, in this particular, similar to 
ourown. Some time since, Mr. Mondelet, 
being a Member, did accept of office ; and | 
the House declared, that he thereby vacated | 
his seat, and called upon the Governor to | 
issue a new writ for the county of Mont- 
real. The Governor refused, and re- 
ported his refusal to the right hon. Secre- 
tary, whvu thereupon sent him a despatch, 
approving of his refusal to affix his name 
to the new writ for Montreal. [The hon. 
Member read the despatch.| It is quite 
evident, that the right hon. Secretary was 
egregiously in error, when he asserted, that 
the House of Commons never arrogated to 
itself this power. I have quoted this in- 
stance ; and this proof of his own fallibi- 
lity will, I hope, lead him to judge of 
others in future with something more of 
mildness. The tone of this despatch, like 
the one I have already read, is, in the 
highest degree, unworthy of any one 
claiming the character of a statesman. 
This sneering comparison of the knowledge 
and prudence of the House of Commons, 
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fitted for the flippant critique of a review, 
than the grave document of a responsible 
Officer ; and this comparison, too, is made 
in favour of a body who passed, nemine 
contradicente, the resolution I have above 
quoted, who expelled Wilkes, and who, 
twelve years afterwards, expunged the 
record of that expulsion from their Jour- 
nals. Surely, surely the right hon. Secre- 
tary must study a little more carefully the 
history of his country, and learn to be less 
hasty and positive in assertion, when he 
finds that he has thus grossly erred. But 
what said the Assembly to this? Their 
answer was directly in the teeth of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s assertions. [The 
hon. Member quoted some other resolutions 
of the House of Assembly.] The result, 
then, of all this imprudence on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman is, that the pro- 
vince now is, in reality, without a Govern- 
ment. The three bodies of the Legislature 
are at open war, and no communication 
exists between them. In the Executive 
the Governor is powerless, for no monies 
have been granted; and besides, the Go- 
vernor has utterly lost the confidence of the 
people. In addition to this, the Judiciary 
is vehemently suspected by the whole pro- 
vince ; so that, in fact, the administration 
of justice may be said to be at a stand. 
And now, Sir, I ask, amid all this confu- 
sion, what is to be done? The right hon. 
Secretary has refused the plan proposed by 
the House of Assembly ; and by his pro- 
ceedings generally, he and his officer, the 
Governor, have put the country intoa flame. 
A revolution (I will not hide it from the 
House) is at hand; and here comes the 
question,—what ought this House to do? 
Is it not, I ask, high time that we should 
carefully investigate the matter, and afford 
the people some means of redress—the 
Executive some means of exculpation? Is 
it not the height of madness to allow the 
confusion to continue, without inquiring 
whether the House is inclined to agree 
with the opinions which I have expressed 
respecting the conduct of the Home and 
Colonial Governments? I think, then, I 
have made out a sufficient case for the 
House to grant me the Committee which I 
ask. Ihave shown, beyond all doubt, that, 
whether wisely or unwisely, I shall not 
now ask, the provinces are in a state nearly 
approaching to revolution. I have ex- 
plained, that the cause of this great excite- 
ment was a belief existing in the minds of 
the people of the colonies that their Go- 
vernment is a bad one, I have shown how 
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necessarily they must be led to make com- 
parisons between their own condition and 
the happy state of the American Republics ; 
and that, therefore, it is highly necessary, 
if we desire to retain a peaceable dominion, 
that we should give the colonists every op- 
portunity of expressing their complaints, 
and of seeking redress for their supposed 
grievances, through the ready intervention 
of the Imperial Legislature. On these 
grounds, I say, Sir, if we be governed by 
the dictates of a sound and benevolent 
policy, we shall unhesitatingly grant the 
Committee which I ask for, and allow the 
people to bring their complaints before us 
in a direct and straightforward manner. I 
hope, therefore, whatever else the right hon. 
Secretary may say on this occasion, he will 
not oppose the Resolution with which I 
intend to conclude. Before closing the ob- 
servations which I have deemed it my duty 
to make, I would solemnly appeal to the 
prudence of the right hon. Gentleman, 
whose opinions will, 1 know, guide the de- 
termination of this House. I would be- 
seech him to pause and reflect upon the 
consequences that will follow any rash 
declaration of hostility; and would 
earnestly entreat of him to listen to the dic- 
tates rather of a calm and sane policy, than 
the rash impulses of an impetuous temper. 
Let him recollect, that the great Republic 
of America, with her swarming citizens,— 
adventurous, wary, and sagacious,—-is the 
close neighbour of our Canadian subjects ; 
that thirteen millions of enthusiastic Re- 
publicans will watch with intense interest, 
and with selfish views, any dispute that 
takes place between the colonies and the 
mother country. Let him also be certain, 
that, if any rupture takes place between us, 
the colonists will ask, and will indubitably 
receive, assistance from their all-powerful 
neighbours. And on what terms will that 
assistance be granted? But on one only: 
—that the Canadians become part of the 
great Federal Republic. And when this 
event shall take place, who is there that, 
on surveying the vast possessions of this 
already but too formidable power, but will 
tremble for the fate of England. From 
the North Pole to the Sea of Mex- 
ico,—from the Atlantic to the Pacific,— 
will her gigantic territories extend. With 
a coast unequalled in the whole habitable 
globe,—with wise and beneficent institu- 
tions, — with a well-instructed and sagacious 
people, where shall we fix the limits of her 
power ?—where find a check to her over- 


whelming force? The fleets of England 
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will dwindle into insignificance,—her naval 
supremacy will shrink into obedient servi. 
tude to her Transatlantic offspring. The 
day is not far distant which will see this 
prophecy fulfilled, if we rashly drive into 
rebellion the provinces of Canada. If we 
yield to their wishes, on the other hand, 
we may bind them to us by the gentle, but 
firm bonds of friendship,—we may foster 
them by time into an opposing power to 
the giant strength of America, and may 
erect in the more northern territories of 
that happy Continent a rival to the United 
States in force, in commerce, and in happi- 
ness. Gentle treatment—wise conciliation 
—will effect this. Any rash and impetuous 
contempt of their desires will revive the 
disastrous days of 1774; and the colonies 
now, as then, will, with arms in their 
hands, at once and for ever, proclaim 
themselves independent of our dominion. 
Woe to that Minister who leads us to this 
result! The hon. Member concluded by 
moving ‘ The appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the means of 
remedying the evils which exist in the form 
of the Governments now existing in Upper 
and Lower Canada. ” 

Mr. Stanley said, he must offer his thanks 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down, first for the advice 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
tendered to him—advice which he received 
in the spirit of kindness—and in the next 
place for having, -by the present motion, 
afforded him an opportunity to explain 
and bring under the consideration of the 
House not only the constitution, but also 
the present state of the province of Lower 
Canada. He knew not what was the 
object of the alteration which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had made from the 
terms in which bis Motion had originally 
been announced to those with which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had just con- 
cluded his speech ; but the House would 
not fail to observe, that the distinction was 
by no means immaterial: it was one ques- 
tion to discuss and consider the constitution 
of a Colony, and another to inquire into 
its present state and condition. He con- 
fessed, though he had listened with great 
attention to the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, it was with no small 
difficulty that he had followed the hon. 
and learned gentleman through the com- 
plicated dates, terms, facts, and circum. 
stances, which almost rendered the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s statement unin- 


telligible to persons unacquainted with the 
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subject-matter sought to be inquired into ; 
but he (Mr. Stanley) begged the House 
to observe, that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, on a general principle (which, 
however, he did not avow), called upon the 
Legislature of this country to enter into 
the consideration of the existing constitu- 
tion of two colonial provinces, while the 
whole of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
facts and allegations referred to one single 
province ; nay more, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had entirely omitted to inform 
the House that, in the other province, the 
Governor, the executive Council, and the 
Legislative Council, were united in the 
bonds of most perfect good feeling and 
unanimity, notwithstanding the strenuous 
efforts which had been essayed to disturb 
the harmony which had prevailed for a 
long period amongst these three branches 
of the local government of Upper Canada. 
It would be his duty to endeavour to 
supply this omission on the part of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He would 
first state, that not very long since a gen- 
tleman of the name of Mackenzie came 
over to this country from Upper Canada 
to complain to his Majesty’s Government 
of certain grievances alleged by him to 
exist in that province. That complaint 
had been inquired into with the deepest 
anxiety by the noble Earl who was his 
predecessor in the office he had now the 
honour to fill, with a view to equal and 
impartial justice. His noble friend had 
called upon the Legislative Assembly of 
Upper Canada to take the best mode to 
meet the alleged grievances ; and what was 
the answer of the House of Assembly—a 
body whose independence and freedom of 
action had not been and he presumed would 
not be, disputed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, himself an advocate for free- 
dom, and who, he was satisfied, would 
not quarrel with the terms of the answer 
which he felt bound to read to the 
House? His noble friend, in his despatch 
to Upper Canada, had stated that Mr. 
Mackenzie had concluded his paper con- 
taining a statement of the grievances of 
which he complained, and from which he 
had anticipated no other result (if not re- 
moved or remedied) than bloodshed, civil 
war, and a dissolution of the connexion 
between this country and the province of 
Upper Canada. His noble friend added, 


that he himself would not consent to 
the adoption of the opinions of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, but, on the contrary, would reject 
the supposition, that any doubt could be 
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entertained that the people of Upper 
Canada would ever violate their sworn 
fidelity to their Monarch, and desolate their 
country by bloody rebellion. In answer 
to the communication of his noble friend, 
the House of Assembly stated : 


We, his Majesty’s dutiful and loyal sub- 
jects, the Commons of Upper Canada, in 
Provincial Parliament assembled, return our 
thanks, for your Excellency’s Message of the 
12th day of January last, transmitting a de- 
spatch of the right hon. the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in answer to certain letters 
and documents addressed to his Lordship, for 
the purpose of proving that the people of this 
happy and prosperous colony are oppressed 
and burdened with grievances, and have be- 
come so discontented, that there is danger of 
revolt and bloodshed, unless those alleged 
burdens and grievances are removed and 
redressed. 

We most readily concede that the noble 
Secretary of State was actuated by the best 
motives in framing the despatch in question ; 
but we cannot refrain from expressing our 
great regret that it did not occur to his 
Lordship, that allegations thus deeply affecting 
the character of his Majesty’s subjects of 
Upper Canada rested on no better testimony 
than that of an individual who had been twice 
expelled this House, and who, in consequence 
of his having fabricated and reiterated libels 
of the grossest description, had been declared 
unfit and unworthy a seat in the Assembly 
during the present Parliament. If this fact 
had occurred to his Lordship, it is reasonable 
to suppose, that he would not have felt him- 
self at liberty to recognize the author of this 
additional calumny on the people of this pro- 
vince, as the agent, or as speaking the senti- 
ments of any portion of the loyal inhabitants 
of the province of Upper Canada, and would 
therefore have considered it utterly unnecessary 
to enter into so elaborate an examination or 
refutation of anything advanced by him. 

The House of Assembly are unwilling to 
occupy your Excellency’s time or attention by 
commenting on the details of the dispatch, or 
on the different matters referred to in it, as 
constituting grounds of complaint on the 
part of a few of the people of this province ; 
they will merely remark, that the remedy for 
any ills alleged to exist is placed in the hands 
and is within the constitutional power, of the 
Legislature of the colony; and the noble 
Secretary of State does the people of this pro= 
vince but justice in believing, that there are 
no people on earth who are less likely to 
yield to the unmanly weakness of despairing 
of the public good, and of ktetraying their 
most sacred duties in a pusillanimous spirit. 
Acting upon principles and feelings diame- 
trically opposite to those imputed to them, we 
are confident, that they will take care to exer- 
cise their rights as freemen and British sub- 
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jects, in such a manner as will insure the 
election of representatives who will maintain 
our excellent constitution, guard our rights, 
and, with the concurrence of the other branches 
of the Legislature, adopt such measures as 
may appear necessary for removing any just 
ground of complaint. 


This was the Address of the House of As- 
sembly of Upper Canada on this occasion. 
This was the way in which they spoke of 
that Constitution and that system of govern- 
ment which the hon. Member had thought 
fit to come down to that House to vilify 
and abuse. This was the language of the 
representatives of that Colony which the 
hon. Member would lead the House of 
Commons to consider as disaffected and dis- 
contented. This was the language of an 
Assembly elected in the freest and most 
impartial manner—chosen by a constitu- 
ency composed of 40s. freeholders and of 
persons in free possession of houses of the 
value of 5/., or renting houses of the value 
of 101. Yet this was the way in which 
the representatives of Canada spoke of the 
Constitution and of the happiness they en- 
joyed under it. He would next beg to 
remind the House, that, in the year 1828, a 
Committee of the House of Commons had 
been appointed to inquire into the govern- 
ment of Canada. The hon. Gentleman, 
in his review of circumstances since 1810, 
had thought fit to pass over that Committee 
without ever deigning to mention it, or to 
inform the House that such a Committee 
had sat at all. [Mr. Roebuck: The right 
hon. Gentleman is mistaken. I noticed the 
proceedings of that Committee] He was not 
even aware, that the hon. Gentleman had 
mentioned it. At all events the mention of 
it was so slight that it had altogether es- 
caped his (Mr. Stanley’s) observation. That 
Committee, in their Report, state that they 
“are desirous of recording the principle 
which, in their judgment, should be applied 
in any alterations in the constitutions of 
the Canadas which were imparted to them 
under the formal Act of the British Legis- 
lature of 1791. That principle is, to limit 
the alterations which it may be desirable to 
make by any future British Act, as far as 
possible, to such points as, from the relation 
between the mother country, and the 
Canadas, can only be disposed of by the 
paramount authority of the British Legis- 
lature; and they are of opinion, that all 
other changes should, if possible, be carried 
into effect by the Local Legislatures them- 
selves, in amicable communication with the 
Local Government.” He cordially em- 
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braced that opinion. He joined the Com- 
mittee in thinking that as little interven- 
tion as possible should take place on the 
part of the Government of the mother 
country, and he was surprised that the 
hon. Gentleman would propose an inter- 
vention on the part of this country, in the 
affairs of a colony which enjoyed freer in- 
stitutions than almost any other country on 
the face of the globe, and the Legislative 
Assembly of which, chosen by the free 
voice of the people, had declared their 
satisfaction with the Government and the 
present system of affairs. He was pecu- 
liarly surprised that the hon. Gentleman 
should have chosen the present period to 
bring forward this Motion, when the 
general election in Canada was about to 
come on, and the people would have an 
opportunity of showing, by the choice or 
rejection of their present Representatives, 
whether or not they continued to enjoy that 
satisfaction which they had formerly ex- 
pressed. He would take the allegations 
of the hon. and learned Member as 
he had made them, though the case 
of the two colonies was essentially differ- 
ent. In the one the Constitution was 
not complained of in any degree; in the 
other a party was strongly opposed to it. In 
Upper Canada there were no complaints, 
nor grounds of complaint but, he must 
admit, that the case was different in the 
Lower Province. In tracing the‘hon. and 
learned Gentleman through his several alle- 
gations and complaints, he would endeavour 
to trespass on the time of the House as 
shortly as the nature of the subject would 
admit, consistently with giving a full ex- 
planation of the points which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had mooted. The first 
point mentioned by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was the difference between the 
Constitution of Upper and Lower Canada. 
In the one, he admitted, that there was no 
matter for complaint, but, in the other, 
there was. The first point of complaint 
was the Constitution of the Executive, and 
next of the Legislative Council. The duties 
of the Executive Council were to advise 
with the Governor on the affairs of the 
colony ; to pass the Government accounts 
as far as regarded the Treasury, and other 
matters connected with the Government ; 
but, said the hon. Gentleman, the Execu- 
tive Council interferes with the duties of 
the Legislative Council. This was a fal- 
lacy which ran through his whole argu- 
ment. He told them of an act of abuse 
committed by Sir James Craig in 1810, 
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which he willingly admitted to have been 
unconstitutional, and of other acts previous 
to 1828; but the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said nothing of the recommendations 
of the Committee of 1828 ; nor did he once 
tell the House that the Government had 
ever since acted in the closest manner on 
the recommendations of the Committee, and 
had used every exertion to do away with 
every cause of grievance. In the Amend- 
ment which he should conclude, by moving 
to the Motion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, he meant to propose, that the Com- 
mittee to be appointed should be confined 
in their inquiries to the state of Lower 
Canada. He proposed, that the Committee 
be appointed to inquire into the state of the 
Lower Province, because the Government 
of that colony was on its trial both here and 
in Canada. It was necessary that the mem- 
bers of that Government should have an 
opportunity of defending themselves from 
the accusations brought against them by the 
hon. and learned Member. He knew, that 
it would be impossible for the House to go 
into a consideration of the multifarious sub- 
jects which such an inquiry would embrace, 
still he invited—nay, more—demanded an 
inquiry, in order that the hon. Member 
should substantiate the charges brought 
against the Government, or the Govern- 
ment have an opportunity of refuting them ; 
and he (Mr. Stanley) pledged himself to 
show before the Committee, that the Go- 
vernment, in all they had done, had acted 
in strict accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of 1828, and that 
their conduct throughout, since that period, 
had been marked by a spirit of conciliation 
and concession. With regard to the Le- 
gislative and Executive Councils, the hon. 
Member said, that the Executive Council 
swayed the opinions of the Legislative 
Council, and actually governed it ; that it 
was the centre of a small body of place- 
men, who were entirely under the influence 
of the Government ; and that the principal 
portion of the members of the Executive 
Council were members of the Legislative 
Assembly. Now, what was the fact? Why, 
that in the Executive Council of Upper Cana- 
da there were thirty-two members, of whom 
only six were members of the Legislative 
Council. Asto LowerCanada, the Executive 
Council of that province consisted of thirty- 
seven members, three only of whom were 
in the Legislative Council. These were 


facts which he should be able to show satis- 
factorily to the House, and of which he 
gould produce the most undeniable evidence 
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before the Committee. The hon. Member 
had accused him of having altered the 
opinions which he had expressed in 1828, 
on the subject of the Constitution of the Le- 
gislative Council ; but such was not the fact. 
He had then declared, and he now repeated, 
that a Legislative Council, constituted as 
the Legislative Council of Lower Canada 
then was, and depending, as the members 
then were, on the Crown, and subject to 
the influence of the Government, such a 
Legislative Council he had declared to be 
a grievance, and he still continued to be of 
that opinion. He would strengthen what 
he then said by some extracts from the 
Report of the Committee of 1828, in 
regard to the Government of Lower Canada ; 
but, before doing so, he would beg to draw 
the attention of the House to a part of the 
evidence taken before that Committee. 
The House was aware, that in 1828, a 
petition, signed by 87,000 of the inhabit- 
ants of Lower Canada, living under the 
French law, was sent to the British House 
of Commons, in which complaints were 
made of arbitrary acts on the part of the 
Governor of the Province, and of many 
abuses. This petition was intrusted to the 
care of three gentlemen, Mr. Neilson, Mr. 
Viger, and Mr. Cuvillier, members of the 
Assembly of Lower Canada, who had been 
deputed to this country for the purpose of 
seeking redress of the injuries complained 
of by them. Now, it was remarkable, that 
Resolutions passed by the Assembly to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had re- 
ferred, were opposed by Messrs. Neilson 
and Cuvillier, who could not be supposed 
to be opposed to the popular party. Mr. 
Neilson moved an Amendment, admitting 
some evils, but expressing satisfaction at 
the course pursued by the Government, and 
calling on the House to co-operate strenu- 
ously with the Governor for the redress of 
real and practical grievances. ‘That was the 
language used by Mr. Neilson, in speaking 
to the fifth of the ninety-six Resolutions 
then adopted ; and he complained, that his 
recommendation was not followed, but that, 
on the contrary, resolutions were agreed to, 
which condemned the Government. To 
show what Mr. Neilson’s opinion was, in 
respect to the Constitution of the Legisla- 
tive Council, he would quote that Gentle- 
man’s evidence before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. He stated :— 


There are two modes in which the Compo- 
sition of the Legislative Council might be bet- 
tered: the one which, [ believe, the majority 
of the people in Lower Canada have in view, 
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is, by the exercise of the prerogative, appoint- 
ing men who are independent of the Executive, 
and, in fact, who are able to live by their own 
means, That has appeared to us to be the most 
consistent with the Constitution under which 
we live. If that were found to be impractic- 
able, the other mode would be to make the 
Legislative Council elective, by electors of a 
higher qualification, and fixing a qualification 
in property for the persons that might sit in 
the Council. I should conceive that the latter 
mode would be safe enough for all parties; 
still itseems to be a deviation from the Con- 
stitution under which we live. 

You conceive, then, that the fault of the 
Legislative Council is not in the original con- 
stitution of the body, but in the manner in 
which the choice of councillors has been ex- 
ercised ?—Certainly ; that may, perhaps, be 
unavoidable ; because it is impossible that the 
Government here should see in the colony, 
excepting by the means of the people that are 
in the colony ; they must take the recommenda- 
tions that are sent from the colony; and if 
they are men that are not independent, and 
not suited altogether to act an independent 
part in the Council, of course they must ap- 
point them notwithstanding, for they do not 
know that it is otherwise. 

When you say that those alterations would 
improve the Constitution of the Legislative 
Council, do you use the word ‘improve,’ in 
this sense, that they would constitute a body 
which would agree with the lower [louse in 
their views, instead of agreeing with the Go- 
vernor, as it now does, in his views ?—I should 
suppose that it would be compelled to agree 
with neither one nor the other. At present, 
we suppose that it is absolutely compelled to 
agree with the Governor. Then it would be 
an independent body, that would keep the 
balance between the two, and give a certain 
stability to the existing laws and institutions. 

It never was imagined (the witness conti- 
nued), by us, at least, that the Legislative 
Council was to be otherwise than a body ori- 
ginating, in some measure, from the Crown. 

He then recommended that— 

The Judges ought to be excluded from the 
Legislative Council; for it unavoidably mixes 
them up with politics, and they become, in- 
stead of Judges, in some measure political 
partizans. 

And, in reply to other questions, Mr. 
Neilson continued— 

If the Chief Justice is to be everything as 
he is at present, a Member of the Legislative 
Council, Chairman of the Executive Council, 
presiding in the Court of Appeals, and taking 
an active part in all the public business’of the 
province, he must be almost incapable of avoid- 
ing, when he is upon the Bench, feeling a cer- 
tain bias: it is believed, too, that such a bias 
exists ; for instance, when a prosecution is 
advised, it must be sanctioned in the Council 
in order to allow the expenses; the Executive 
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Council has, of course, advised the prosecu- 
tion, and the Chief Justice is the Judge to sit 
on the Bench, and try it, and he is in danger 
of being biassed. In truth, people do con- 
ceive that there is a bias at present in matters 
where the Crown is concerned. 

If the Chief Justice, or any Judge, were 
not to be active politicians, there would be no 
harm in their being anywhere; but the society 
being small, they become active politicians. 

Is it not by being Executive Councillors that 
they get mixed up with politics?’—Yes, that is 
the great evil of their being Legislative Coun- 
ciilors, but in the Legislative Council, in the 
passing of Bills, they take an active part; 
they are for or opposed to the Bill ; and it has 
been frequently found, that they interpret in 
their Courts, according to the interpretation 


in the Council. 
‘ 


He continues— 

Would you think it desirable that a pro- 
vision of this sort should be made, that not 
above a certain proportion of the Legislative 
Council should consist of persons in the pay 
and employment of Government ?--Certainly, 
I should say so, that would be a proper rule 
for the Government to act upon. 


Mr. Neilson, therefore, did not object to 
the Legislative Council, but he wished that 
it should be kept distinct from the Executive 
Council. Mr. Cuvillier used still stronger 
language than Mr. Neilson in regard to the 
exclusion of the Judges. In the evidence 
given before the Committee, there was this 
passage :— 


“Do the petitioners whom you represent 
complain of the composition of the Legislative 
Council ?—They do. 

“Of what do they complain ?—They com- 
plain that the majority of the Members of the 
Legislative Council are persons holding places 
of profit during pleasure, and, in consequence 
of that, they are not considered independent 
of the Crown. 

How do they propose to remedy it ?—I do 
not know that their opinion has been taken 
upon that particular point. I can only give it 
as my opinion to the Committee, that if it 
were not expedient to make the Legislative 
Council elective, certainly the Judges ought 
to be excluded from that body, and also the 
Collectors and Receivers of Revenue, and the 
Auditors of Accounts. If, on the other hand, 
the Legislative Council were to be elective, a 
certain qualification, of course, would be re- 
quisite in the Electors, and a certain qualifi- 
cation for the Members; but, decidedly, cer- 
tain descriptions of persons ought not to be 
elected in the Council, for instance, Collectors 
and Receivers of the Revenue.” 


Now this was not the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, but the 
language of the Representatives of the 
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popular portion of the House of Assembly | 
of Lower Canada. The Committee of this | 
House, at the same time, strongly recom- | 
mended, that ‘‘amore independent character | 
should be given to the Legislative Councils | 
in both the Canadas ; that the majority of | 
the Members should not consist of persons | 
holding offices at the pleasure of the Crown; | 
and that any other measures that might tend | 
to connect more intimately this branch of | 
the Constitution with the interests of the | 
Colonies would beattended with the greatest | 
advantage. With respect to the Judges, | 
with the exception of the Chief Justice, | 
whose presence on particular occasions | 
might be necessary, your Committee enter- 
tain no doubt that they had better not be 
involved in the political business of the 
House. Upon similar grounds it appears 
to your Committee, that it is not desirable 
that Judges should hold seats in the Exe- 
cutive Council.” These were the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of the House 
of Commons. To show how they had been | 
acted on, with the exception of the Chief | 
Justice, none of the Judges now occupied ' 
seats in the Council; and not only in this 
particular, but in all other respects, it would 
be found, that the recommendationsjof the 
Committee had been complied with ina 
spirit of good faith. In 1828, the Legis- 
lative Council consisted of twenty-seven 
Members, of whom eighteen held offices 
under the Crown, and eight were of French 
Canadian birth. But what was the state 
of the Legislative Council at the present | 
time? Its character for independence was 
infinitely greater now than it was then in | 
both Upper and Lower Canada ; for, as he | 
had before stated, all the Judges were with- | 
drawn from it, with the exception of the | 
Chief Justice. 








Since 1828, the number of | 
the members of the Legislative Council | 
was increased from twenty-seven to thirty- | 
five, and of these only seven were connected | 
with the Crown; so that now no fewer than 
twenty-seven members of that body were 
wholly independent of the Government. 
If the fact should be disputed, he was ready 
to prove it by positive evidence. He would | 
furnish a list of the names of the parties, 

as his desire was, that the matter should be 

sifted from the bottom. He repeated, that | 
the Government here must have been | 


rossly deceived,—a circumstance he did not | 
believe, if the fact were not as he had | 
stated, that twenty-seven out of the thirty- . 
five members who constituted the Legisla- 
tive Assembly held no offices whatever | 
under the Government, or at the pleasure | 
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of the Crown. With respect to the na- 
tional origin of the members of which the 
hon. Member complained, he found that 
the Assembly was composed, at the different 
periods, as follows :— 


1828, 1833. 
Anglo-Americans . . 3 . 5 
English. oo. « «© « @ « 
SIRE ss se Ee ces GS) SE 
Scotch «> be lo jex 8 


French Canadians . . 6 . M1 
But it must be remembered, that the com- 
plaint was, that the French Canadians were 
excluded, whereas it was a fact that, since 
1828, the number of them had been nearly 
doubled. This wasthespiritin which the Go. 
vernment carried into execution the recom- 
mendations of the Committee ; and to show 
that they still continued to carry them 
through with the same spirit, he would read 
an extract from a despatch of Lord Aylmer, 
dated 1831, and addressed to the noble 
Lord who filled the office which he (Mr. 
Stanley) had the honour of now filling. 
Lord Aylmer forwarded a list of eleven 
names for appointment to seats in the 
Legislative Council ; and it would be found 
that every one of them was independent of 
the Government, with the exception of one 
gentleman, a French Canadian, who held 
the nominal office of Provincial Aide-de- 
Camp to the Governor. Lord Aylmer 
said, ‘ These gentlemen if appointed, will 
‘increase the number of the Legislative 
‘Council to thirty-five, including the 
‘ Speaker, and without counting the three 
‘ Puisne Judges of the district of Quebec 
‘ (Messrs. Kerr, Tashereau, and Bowen), 
‘who no longer attend the meetings, or 
‘ take part in the deliberations of that body. 
‘In the accompanying list your Lordship 
‘ will observe, that of the eleven gentlemen 
‘now recommended to be appointed Legis- 
‘lative Councillors, eight are of French 
‘ extraction, four are Members of the House 
‘of Assembly ; and they are totally inde- 
‘ pendent of the Local Government of the 
‘ province, with one exception, as appears 
‘ by the accompanying list, and the cireum- 
‘stances attending which are therein 
‘stated. Of the thirty-five Members of 
‘ which the Legislative Council will consist 
‘in the event of these gentlemen being 
‘ appointed, fifteen will be found of French 
‘extraction.’ Subsequent additions had 
been made in the same spirit, and the result 
was, that instead of the Government having 
a majority of six in the Legislative Council, 
who were removable at pleasure, as in 
1828, the whole thirty-five Members were 
now independent, and beyond the control 
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of the Government. This showed, that the 


Government had substantially and honestly | 


adopted the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of 1828. The hon. 


the principles laid down by the Com- 
mittee, but he had now read that which 
appeared in the evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House, and the Report made 
thereon ; and he was prepared to show, 
that his whole proceedings had been con- 
sistent with the recommendations of the 
Report. The hon. Member asked, whether 
his despatches were written in a spirit 
which showed good-will to the Assembly ; 
the hon. and learned Gentleman might 


think not ; but the course which it had been | 


his painful duty to pursue from the period 
of his accepting the Seals of the Coloniai 
Office was only in unison with that which 


the noble Lord who preceded him, at last, | 


and with the greatest reluctance, felt him- 
self bound to adopt. 
this country had been most anxious to 


maintain harmony between the Crown and | 
the House of Assembly, but it had un-. 


happily devolved upon him, in the exercise 


of his duty, to endeavour to put down the | 


monstrous pretensions to which the House 
of Assembly laid claim—pretensions which, 


if admitted, would at once have subverted | 


the Constitution of Lower Canada. He 
would beg to call the attention of the House 
to the situation of the province at the time 
he accepted the office of Colonial Secretary. 


While he fully concurred with the views | 
which his noble friend had taken, and | 


while he was prepared to defend the policy 


on which he had acted—while he was ready | 
to admit his own responsibility as a member | 
of the Government during the time his | 
noble friend held the Colonial Seals, for | 


any one and for all the acts which had pro- 
ceeded from the Colonial Office, he was 
not prepared to submit to an invidious 
distinction between himself and his prede- 
cessor. 
speech of the hon. Member—he trusted 
the House would bear with him, though 
he was aware how difficult it was to com- 
mand its attention on such a subject—there 
was another point to which he would beg 
to refer—namely, one of finance. The 
House of Assembly claimed the uncon- 
trolled direction of the revenues raised in 
the province, and he admitted the general 
principle which that claim involved. But 
he was borne out by the opinion of the 
House of Commons in 1828 ; and at any 
rate he had right reason to justify him in 
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Gentleman | 
had stated, that he had departed from 


The Government of , 


There was another point in the | 
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thinking that the Executive Officers and 
the Judges ought to be rendered indepen- 
dent of the caprices of a popular Assembly. 
He believed, too, that the House of Com- 
mons would join with him in saying, that 
these Officers should not be dependent on 
an annual grant of money. If there were 
any one thing more calculated than another 
to uphold and secure, not only the liberty, 
but the happiness of the people, it was to 
be found in maintaining the Judicial Bench 
independent of the Crown on the one 
hand, and of the people on the other. 
[“ Hear, Hear,” from Mr. Roebuck.| He 
was glad to hear the hon. Gentleman admit 
that fact, because when that was granted, 
all that he contended for must follow. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman however 
had omitted to state, that in 1774, the Act 
called the Quebee Act was passed, under 
which certain duties were leviable by his 
Majesty, without any control. In the year 
1778, a Declaratory Act was passed by the 
Legislature, by which the duties levied in 
the province were made applicable only 
to colonial purposes. In 1791, a di- 
vision—a most unfortunate division, in his 
opinion—was made of that portion of the 
dominions of the British Crown into the 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada ; 
the upper province being peopled by English 
and American settlers, while the lower 
was almost entirely occupied by the descen- 
dants of the French colonists. A separate 
Government, and, of course, a separate Legis- 
lative Council, were granted to both pro- 
vinces, while, at the same time, the free en- 
joyment of the laws under which they had 
up to that time lived was guaranteed to 
all, although the basis of the laws which 
the French so much regarded was the 
| feudal tenure in its most unmitigated and 
| worst form. It was declared, that they 
| should have the unrestrained use of their 
| 


}own language, their own religion, their 
own laws ; and, on the part of the English 
Government, that engagement had been 
zealously, sedulously, anxiously, adhered to. 
A way was indeed thrown open for those 
who chose to avail themselves of it, to 
enable them to hold lands in free and com- 
|mon soccage. At this period the amount 
of the revenue coming into the Crown 
| from the casual and territorial duties 
|rendered it unnecessary to apply to the 
' House of Assembly for any sums in aid of 
‘the local expenditure ; and that contimued 
so till 1818, when an application was found 
necessary. The House of Assembly at 
first complied with the requisition, and 
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granted an additional sum of money, with- 
out any stipulations as to its disposal ; but, 
after some time, they claimed—and he 
thought that the claim was a fair one— 
they claimed a superintendence over the 
revenues collected within the province. 
Things went on in this state for a few 
years; concessions being made sometimes 
on one side, and sometimes on the other, 
till at last the Governor of the province 
authorized the Receiver to take any sum 
out of the chest of the province on an order 
signed by him, without waiting for the 
sanction of the House of Assembly for its 
appropriation. ‘That was a step which 
never should meet with his approbation; 
and it was at this proceeding that the 
censure of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1828 was levelled. 
To show the spirit by which the House 
of Assembly was actuated, he would then 
mention one circumstance. The Legisla- 
ture broke up last year at an early period, 
leaving the quarantine establishments in a 
state of great distress, when the Cholera 
was raging with unexampled fury, and 
famine was partially ravaging the country. 
Under these circumstances, the Governor, 
chiefly from his own resources, had advanced 
7,000/. to provide for the pressing wants 
which such a calamity occasioned; and 
when he applied the next Session, in full 
confidence that the House of Assembly 
would reimburse him for what he had thus 
humanely advanced, he was met by a taunt 
against the misappropriation of the money. 
The House would observe, that not one 
farthing of this 7,000/. had been expended 
in paying the salaries of any members of 
the Executive, or of the Judges, but it had 
been ail laid out in alleviating, at a 
time of great national suffering, the dis. 
tresses of the sick population. Admit- 
ting the control of the House of Assembly 
over the taxes levied by their authority, 
there still remained the duties levied and 
appropriated under the 14th George 3rd: 
and on this point the opinion of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, to 
which he had before referred, was this :— 
‘ That from the opinion given by the law- 
‘ officers of the Crown, your Committee 
‘ must conclude, that the legal right of ap- 
‘ propriating the revenues arising from the 
‘ Act of 1774, is vested in the Crown; but 
* the real interest of the province would be 
‘ best promoted, by placing the receipts and 
‘ expenditure of the whole public revenue 
‘ under the superintendence and control of 
‘the House of Assembly. Your Commit- 
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‘ tee, while recommending such a concession 
‘ on behalf of the Crown, are strongly im- 
‘ pressed with the advantage of rendering 
‘the Governor, the members of the Ex- 
‘ecutive Council, and the Judges, inde- 
‘ pendent of the annual votes of the House 
‘of Assembly for their respective salaries.’ 
In pursuance of that proposal, his noble 
friend (Lord Aylmer) had proceeded to his 
appointment, and, relying upon the good 
faith of the House of Assembly of Lower 
Canada, had surrendered all the revenues 
of the province into their hands, fully ex- 
pecting to receive that fair and honourable 
treatment which such confidence deserved. 
In this confidence, however, he had been 
disappointed: he had been met only with 
revilings and refusal. It was not lightly, 
nor upon insufficient authority, that he now 
brought forward this charge against the 
House of Assembly, for he held in his hand 
the resolution of the Assembly in 1828, to 
the effect that it would be expedient to 
render the Governor, Judges, and other 
Executive functionaries, independent of 
that House for the payment of their yearly 
salaries. On the passing of this Resolution, 
Government had proceeded in a sort of 
medium course, and, by a temporary ar- 
rangement, deducted the salaries of its 
officers from the original Crown-dues. But 
the House of Assembly then persisted in 
including their amount in the general Es- 
timate of the Civil-list. On this, his noble 
friend and predecessor offered to take 
35,000/. in consideration of their expenses, 
provided the Legislative Assembly would 
consent to make a permanent provision to 
that extent. This, however, was refused. 
It was in 1831 that his noble friend made 
this proposal to the Assembly of Lower 
Canada, and at the same time made pro- 
posals of a similar nature to the Assembly 
of the Upper Province. From the latter 
Assembly he received in reply an Address 
of Thanks, for the kind manner in which 
his Majesty had met their wishes in that 
particular, and they offered to secure a 
permanent Civil-list for the maintenance 
of his Majesty’s Government and the 
Judicial Authorities. Upon the strength 
of these assurances, his noble friend had 
brought a Bill into Parliament in con- 
formity with the plans they proposed, 
placing full dependence upon the word and 
honour of the House of Assembly, that 
they would forthwith make the Judges in- 
dependent of the annual vote of the Assem- 
bly. But how did the event turn out? 
Had the Assembly made any such perma- 
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nent provision? No. 
pass an Act regulating the condition of 
those officers, and, amongst other things, 
enacted that they should hold their offices 
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for life; but they had not fixed what | 


salaries they were to receive. They pre- 
tended to establish the independence of the 
executive officers of the Crown; but they 
at the same time assumed to themselves a 
right of impeachment over all the high 
officers of the State. The Legislative 
Assembly passed that Bill; but it was after- 
wards declared to be inadmissible to the 
Royal sanction, not by him (Mr. Stanley), 
but by his noble predecessor who was then 
in office. His noble friend had signified 
his dissent to that measure, and at the 
same time stated, that his Majesty would 
for the future provide for the salaries of his 
judicial functionaries out of the revenues 
lready in the hands of the Government. 
The House of Assembly in various other 
ways, continued to assume a right of inter- 
ference in the executive powers of the 
Crown, as in the appointment of officers, 
and other similar matters, with which they 
had no right to concern themselves. If the 
executive powers of the State were thus to 
be made continually dependent upon the 
control of a popular Assembly, instead of 
the discretion of those intrusted with the 
duties of Government, it would be better 
to hand over the whole of those executive 
powers at once into their hands. He was 
sorry to trouble the House with so many 
details, but he must state one or two par- 
ticulars to illustrate the conduct of the 
Assembly. It so happened, that the district 
of Gaspe, one of the few places in Lower 
Canada where English influence rather 
predominated, had been some time ago re- 
presented by a gentleman of the name of 
Christie, who had been indiscreet enough 
to displease by some publication, the party 
paramount in the House of Assembly, and 
on his appearing to take his seat there, it 
was determined that he was not a fit person 
to sit with them. He was re-elected, and 
five or six times in succession, no longer 
entering into any discussion on the point of 
his qualification, they expelled him after each 
re-election. Now, in this instance, what- 
ever might be the private opinion of indi- 
viduals, so strongly did the Government 
feel that they could not interfere with the 
privileges of the House of Assembly, that 
not the least hesitation was manifested at 
issuing the respective writs which the 
Assembly in this instance ordered. With 
regard tu M. Mondelet, he had accepted 
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the honorary appointment of a Councillor, 
for which he received no emolument what- 
ever. There was no law subsisting in the 
colony which required the vacating of a 
seat in the Legislature on accepting an 
appointment. ‘They, however, determined 
that all persons who for the future should 
accept offices of emolument under the 
Crown should vacate their seats in the 
Legislature ; they sent this Bill to the 
other branch, and passed a Resolution, that 
even before it received the Royal Assent, it 
should have the force of law in the colony. 
Now, M. Mondelet did not come within 
the provisions of this enactment, either in 
the letter or in the spirit, yet the Speaker was 
ordered to issue his writ for a new election, 
in consequence of M. Mondelet’s having 
accepted a place of profit under the Crown. 
He spoke under correction, but he spoke 
on very high authority, when he said, that 
the House of Commons knew its own pri- 
vileges and the rights of others too well to 
arrogate to itself the power of making laws 
without the consent of the other branches 
of the Legislature ; and if the Great Seal 
was ordered to be affixed to any such illegal 
enactment, the Chancellor of Great Britain, 
whose office the Governor of Lower Ca- 
nada filled, would not permit that order to 
be executed. He really hardly knew how 
to follow the hon. Gentleman through the 
many points his speech presented ; but he 
would touch on what the hon. member 
was pleased to call the massacre at Mont- 
real. Now, this formidable phrase meant, 
in fact, nothing more than an election dis- 
turbance, in which two or three persons 
were unfortunately killed. The Grand 
Jury, whose functions had been but re- 
cently modelled, and modelled after the 
Grand Juries in England—by the way, 
great praise had been bestowed by the 
Judges on the manner in which the very 
perplexing provisions of the act to estab- 
lish Grand Juries in Canada had been met 
—ignored the bill preferred against the 
individuals who were charged with the 
murder, and an address, signed by 7,700 
persons, out of a population of about 
21,000 inhabitants, expressed the high 
sense which those who had signed the 
address entertained of the temper with 
which these election proceedings were con- 
ducted. The House of Assembly insti- 
tuted an inquiry into the circumstances ; 
they summoned witnesses ; they examined 
papers ; and finding they could at that time 
make nothing of it, adjourned the inquiry to 
the next Session. It was then resumed, and 
D2 
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made the pretext for postponing the writ 
for this the most important city in Lower 
Canada, and the principal mart of com- 
merce was kept for a year and a-half with- 
out a representative, the assembly alleging 
that it was not proper to issue a writ for 
the city during its then riotous state. He 
believed, that in doing this, the Assembly 
had only in view the exclusion of British 
influence. He was glad, that in Upper 
Canada at least, there existed no difference 
in their language, their religion, and their 
laws, and though there were certainly some 
variations in opinion entertained on what 
engendered the most vehement feelings of 
antipathy — religion, they had not risen 
to anything like animosity. He would 
beg to refer to part of the evidence delivered 
before the Committee of 1828, by a gen- 
tleman whose opinions, from his practical 
knowledge of the Canadas, were entitled 
to the greatest weight — he meant his 
right hon. friend, the Secretary at War. 
His right hon. friend stated, that the 
great object of the French colonists was, to 
maintain themselves in the condition in 
which they had up to the present time 
remained, and that if he were in their 
situation he might reasonably form the same 
wishes, but that these objects could only be 
effected at the expense of sacrificing British 
interests, and of retarding all improvement. 
There was no person more studiously de- 
sirous than he was to preserve the en- 
gagements which this country had entered 
into with the Canadians, and maintain 
them in the free exercise of their religion ; 
but, at the same time, they had a duty to 
perform in promoting the influx of British 
capital and protecting British settlers going 
into the province. This was a struggle 
which had long been going on between 
the British inhabitantsand French seigneurs; 
the latter being apprehensive of danger to 
their feudal tenures. That,at some future 
period, the two provinces would be re- 
united he had not the least doubt, but at 
the present time he felt an unwillingness 
to recommend to Parliament this step, and 
he had stated in his de:patch, that he was 
averse from interfering in any manner 
with the charter, though he had little 
doubt that, ultimately that would be ne- 
cessary, as the only means of restoring 
harmony between all parties. Their great 
grievance was the Canada Tenures Act. 
The allotments of land in the back settle- 
ments were granted out by that in free 
and common soccage, and were intended to 
be subject to the English laws of property, 
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without interfering with the rights of the 
seigneurs over land already appropriated. 
Difficulties had arisen as to the interpreta- 
tion of passages in the Act of Parliament 
of 1791, which it was found could not be 
dealt with by the Canada authorities ; and 
Parliament, as it was justified in doing, 
stepped in to interpret its own Act. The 
Crown, which was in the place of seigneur 
paramount of the whole province, offered 
all the seigneurs the choice of holding in 
free and common soccage, instead of by 
feudal tenure, and this without levying 
any fine, provided only they would deal 
in like manner with all persons who held 
under them. It was voluntary on their 
part ; but only two or three had taken ad- 
vantage of it, while half the seigneuries lay 
waste and unoccupied. But how that law 
could injure the seigneurs, as it did not 
interfere with them, he could not under- 
stand. It was idle to suppose, that the 
interest of the French inhabitants could be 
affected by such a course of proceeding. On 
the contrary, the Canada Tenures Bill was 
calculated most materially to benefit the 
province and the great mass of the inha- 
bitants who were French Canadiens. He 
would now address himself to the cases in 
which complaints respecting the conduct of 
the Government had been made ; and h 
challenged a rigorous investigation into the 
facts and circumstances of each case. The 
first was the seminary of Montreal, the 
rights of which, he begged to say, were 
held in considerable doubt. This seminary 
was originally attached to that of St. 
Sulpice, at Paris. It now exercised the 
functions, and enjoyed the privileges, of 
seigneur of Montreal, amongst which was 
the power of imposing taxes and duties. 
The House would immediately perceive 
how excessively onerous this must be in a 
large commercial town like Montreal. He 
believed he was correct in stating, that a 
tax, amounting to one-fifth on every muta- 
tion of property, was levied there. The 
Law Officers of the Crown had given an 
opinion against the fact of those rights 
being vested in the seminary. The rights 
and revenues had been originally granted 
for the conversion of the infidels; now 
they were turned to the purposes of educa- 
tion. An adjustment of the claims of the 
seminary had been proposed ; and what, he 
asked, were the terms offered by the Go- 
vernment? It proposed to grant to the 
seminary the whole amount of its annual 
revenues, taking an average of the receipts 
for the last ten years ; and, moreover, they 
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further pledged themselves, that, if any 
surplus arose from the revenues, upon the 
payment of this annual allowance they 
would place that surplus in the hands of 
the House of Assembly for purposes of 
education. Next, as to the complaint, that 
the Legislative Council was not made 
elective, he contended that, in a country 
where the mass of the population were 
French Canadians, while almost all the 
property, with the exception of the land, 
was in the hands of the British inhabitants, 
and when the House of Assembly, from a 
jealousy of their own laws and privileges, 
showed an aversion to the settlement of 
British capital in the province, and threw 
continual obstacles in the way; if they 
were to make the Legislative Council elect- 
ive, it could have no other effect than that 
of not only abrogating the power of the 
Government and of the Executive, but, 
moreover, the rights of British subjects, 
which he, for one, was not prepared to sur- 
render to any means of intimidation which 
any body of men could employ. He would 
meet their efforts, however, with constitu- 
tional resistance, by keeping in the hands 
of the Government the influence over a 
body which, while it could not interfere 
with the functions or privileges of the 
House of Assembly, would yet act as a 
shield to all classes of his Majesty’s subjects; 
and would, without reference to the popu- 
larity of their proceeding at the moment, 
see that all were protected, let the assault 
come from whatsoever quarter it might. 
The last charge was, that they had not ad- 
mitted a fair proportion of French Cana- 
dians to public offices. It was alleged, that, 
out of 214 public functionaries, only forty- 
seven were French Canadians. Now, it 
was the very nature of a colony that, in 
order to preserve the connexion between it 
and the mother country entire, many officers 
should be brought from the latter. How 
were the facts of the case? Of the 214, 
125 were of British origin, and born in 
these countries, and eighty-one were born 
in the Canadas; and of those eighty-one 
so born in the Canadas, thirty-one were of 
British parentage, and fifty of French Ca- 
nadian parentage. This was the fair way 
to take the proportion of the French 
Canadians employed by Government, not 
as compared with those sent from the 
mother country, and with the British-born 
Canadians, but simply and solely with the 
latter. It was true that, of nine Judges 
three only were French Canadians; but 
when the hon. Member said, that the 
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Judges, like the Legislative Council, were 
not connected with the colony, he said that 
which was altogether incorrect. There 
was not one of these Judges from this 
country. They were all gentlemen from 
the bar of Canada, who had adopted Ca- 
nada as their own, and had raised themselves 
to the bench by successful professional ex- 
ertion. He was satisfied to rest the defence 
of the Government—not of himself alone, 
but of his predecessor—upon the state- 
ments he had that night made. He was 
desirous of having them subjected to the 
most rigorous investigation, limiting it, 
however, strictly to the subjects which had 
been made the foundation of charges 
against them. He would freely give any 
despatch he had written, together with the 
answer he had received ; and he hoped the 
documents he would so cheerfully furnish, 
would not alone be examined, but re-ex- 
amined, and cross-examined. The Govern- 
ment was on its trial; and he hoped it 
would have a full, fair, and impartial one. 
There was another question to which he 
would briefly refer, and that was a financial 
one. He had to state, that he should feel 
himself compelled to come before them in 
consequence of the violation of the implied 
pledge of the Legislative Assembly, with 
his noble friend, when he brought in his 
Bill, in 1831, which conferred on the As- 
sembly the power of voting its own sup- 
plies. It was then understood, that the 
Assembly would provide permanently for 
the maintenance of the judicial establish- 
ment in the colony. That they had failed 
to do; and as it was not to be tolerated 
that the Judges should be left dependent 
upon the annual grants of a popular As- 
sembly, he should feel it his duty to pro- 
pose a Bill for suspending the Act in question 
until the Legislative Assembly had re- 
deemed their pledge, and made a fitting 
permanent provision for the judicial estab- 
lishment. He trusted, in asking this, he 
was not going too far, when he was, at the 
same time, ready to make the stipulation, 
that, after the condition had been com- 
plied with, the whole of the revenues 
should be given over to the authority of 
the Provincial Assembly. He would not 
dwell upon the topics insisted upon, or the 
expressions used in the recent Resolutions 
of the Legislative Assembly. Great praise 
was conferred upon two hon. Members of 
that House,—the hon. member for Dublin, 
and the hon. member for Middlesex,— 
praise which, he doubted not, was most 
sweet to their ears: they were described as 
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the champions of the rights and liberties 
of their respective countries, even in the 
worst days of Tory Government; and 
applauded, as sharing the liberal and en- 
lightened feelings of the Legislative As- 
sembly of Lower Canada. After professing 
their attachment to Great Britain, the 
Assembly proceeded to talk about the in- 
stitutions of America, and to indulge in 
the expression of such extreme opinions, 
conveyed in such objectionable language, 
that he would not trust himself with any 
comment upon them, lest perchance he 
might lose his temper, against which the hon. 
Member had so courteously and so kindly 
cautioned him. 
would move, as an Amendment upon the 
Motion of the hon. Member, ‘‘ That a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
and report, whether the grievances com- 
plained of in 1828, by certain inhabitants 
of Lower Canada, had been redressed, aud 
also whether 


question of these grievances was referred, 


had been complied with on the part of the | 


Government ; also to inquire into other 
grievances now set forth in the Resolutions 


of the House of Assembly in Lower 
Canada, and report thereupon to the 
House. ” 


Mr. O'Connell said, that, from the aspect 
things had assumed, he would advise his 
friend to withdraw his Motion and allow 
the amendment to succeed, placing the in- 
quiry upon the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, as he was sure it would be of great 
use to those colonies. He would not enter 
into details, but merely express his opinion 
that totake into consideration the vital inter- 
ests of vur colonies would, evenas a precedent 


(putting out of the question the positive | 


and practical good effected), tend ‘tv 
strengthen the social link between the 
mother country and her dependencies. A 
reciprocity of confidence, of justice and 
support—and these were great things— 
would be promoted. With respect to the 
legislation, he (Mr. O’Connell) thought 
the decision of the Upper House in the 
colonies worth nothing. The Resolution 
alluded to was carried by a simple majority 
of three. Surely a decision of such an as- 
sembly, adopted by so small a majority could 
not, in common fairness, be considered as 
representing the opinion of the whole co- 
lony. It was one thing to say, that there 


was a majority of the Assembly, and ano- 
ther thing to presume, that those persons 
would be again elected by their constituents. 


§ COMMONS} 


In conclusion, then, he | 


the recommendation of a | 
Committee of that House, to whom the | 
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Let the real condition of Lower Canada be 
looked to. There were 550,000 native 
Canadians, and only 75,000 British. Un- 
questionably the great preponderance of the 
native population would, as it ought, pro- 
duce a feeling favourable to the interests 
of the people, and in some degree unfavour- 
able to the British interest. Again, the 
difference of religion (and here the balance 
was struck in favour of the natives against 
the British) must have naturally operated 
'as another cause of discontent, especially if 
religion were made one of the instruments 
of domination. Again, not more than one 
out of three Justices were landlords, and 
of the Judges not one-third were landlords. 
It appeared, too, from the list which he 
held in his hand, that the majority of the 
Legislative Council were public tenants 
under the control of the Crown, or adven- 
| turers who had no stake in the colony. 
| It was 2 monstrous anomaly to invest the 
Crown with the appointment of the Legis- 
lative Council, which was only the creature 
of its own will. A body to legislate for 
the good of the people should be elected by 
the people. The example of the United 
States was enough to teach the Canadians, 
as it ought to teach all who valued a pure, 
| salutary, and practical system of represent- 
ation, that the dominion of a foreign Go- 
| vernment was not one of the wisest or the 
best instruments to be used in promoting 
the prosperity of any people, and that a 
free and effective election ef public func- 
| tionaries by the people who paid them was 
| the best mode of carrying the public busi- 
| ness to a successful issue. Then, as to the 
winisters of religion, he was sure, that the 
Canadians would sooner die than submit to 
have their Catholic clergy degraded. That 
was the reason why the English law as to 
| property was opposed. It would deprive 
the Catholic clergy of every foot of ground. 
Then again with respect to voting the 
supplies, why should not the assembly 
have the control of every item of the ex- 
| penditure? That assembly had made no 
grant to the Judges, because if it did that, 
it might not be called together at all. As 
to the case of murder in Montreal, these 
i two facts were plain—the Government 
had undertaken the prosecution, and there 
had been no trial. The blood that had 
been shed was yet unatoned for. Such 
being the case, the Legislative Assembly 
had a perfect right, it was their duty, to 
adopt the course they had pursued. But it 
was said by the right hon. Secretary for the 
Colonies that the inhabitants of Lower 
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Canada were opposed toimprovement. By 
that he stipposed it was meant that they 
would follow their own judgment which 
they had a perfect right to do. Was not 
the property in the province their pro- 
perty? Assuredly it was; and they had a 
right not merely to appoint the Legislative 
Assembly, but also the Legislative Council. 
That concession ought, in good policy and 
sound justice, to be made tothem. The 
Crown would still possess ample authority ; 
and, in fact, the only authority it could 
possess in accordance with its best interest 
and the peace and prosperity of the colony. 
The concession of the Committee of 
Inquiry rendered it unnecessary for him to 
go any further into the question; but 
he could not resume his seat without pro- 
testing against any project for a legislative 
union between the two provinces. Such a 


measure must produce the worst results, | 


and excite disturbances not to be quieted 
but by the alienation of the Colonies. Let 
the Government act wisely, and give to the 
Canadians the appointment of the Legisla- 
tive Council, as well as of the Legislative 
Assembly, and the present difficulties would 
be overcome. 

Mr. Hume said, the triumph for Lower 
Canada, which had been achieved through 
the Motion of his hon. friend the member 
for Bath, in the concession of the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Inquiry, would 
have induced him to refrain from address- 
ing the House upon the question, had not 
the right hon. Secretary for the Colonies 
particularly alluded to him in the course of 
his speech. He would tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that he would much rather be 
considered as the protector of a distant 
people than the oppressor of our own sub- 
jects. He would tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that since he had presided in the 
Colonial Office, discontent had prevailed in 
the colonies at the insults and injuries they 
had received, and they had been induced to 
study seriously how they could best protect 
themselves. Much had been said of the 
spirit which prevailed in Lower Canada; 
it was said that it was averse to the British 
connection ; and in support of that assertion 
reference was made to the majorities in 
favour of the similar measures adopted by 
Government in Upper Canada. He would 
tell the right hon. Gentleman, and those 
who credited such representations that the 
majorities favourable to the recent measures 
of Government in Upper Canada were 
obtained by corruption and bribery. But, 
notwithstanding the most gross and exten- 
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sive corruption in Upper Canada, the ma- 
jorities for the Government measures had 
been trifling, while in Lower Canada, the 
votes had been two to one against 
them. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
pursued the course taken by his predeces- 
sor, Lord Goderich, the state of affairs at 
the present moment would have been very 
different from what it was. When Lord 
Goderich found that the Attorney and 
Solicitor General had misconducted them- 
selves, he at once suspended them, and his 
conduct drew forth the gratitude of the 
colony ; but the right hon. Gentleman, as 
soon as he entered upon office, appointed 
| one of these Gentlemen to a superior office 
|in Nova Scotia, and sent the other back to 
| Upper Canada, as if to exhibit a triumph 
jover that portion of the people who had 
| required his removal. To make a colony 
beneficial, the mother country must carry 
| with it the hearts of the people, and that 
‘could never be the case in Canada while 
'the Crown pretended to a revenue inde- 
| pendent of the Legislature. Would the 
| people of this country endure any such 
| pretension? What would be said if the 
'Crown in the United Kingdom should 
' claim a revenue independent of Parliament? 
| He, therefore, disapproved of the conduct 
| sanctioned by the right hon. Gentleman 
with respect to the reserved revenue. The 
Crown ought at once to have conceded all 
right to that revenue. But the effect of 
the two systems was best seen in its results. 
Lord Goderich had been thanked through- 
out the colony, and the right hon. Gentle. 
man had been censured, and in as severe 
terms as language could apply. He would 
not then read the Resolutions adopted, but 
it was evident from them that the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, as existing, was an alien to 
the sympathies of the people. He was 
glad there was to be a Committee of In. 
quiry, but he should regard that Committee 
as worthless if it were not impartially 
selected. That was a point of great im- 
portance, for if it were composed of Mem- 
bers not ready and anxious to go fully into 
the question it would give no satisfaction. 
It was impossible to keep up an aristocracy 
in the colonies as had been proposed by Sir 
George Murray. The contiguity to the 





United States rendered any such scheme 
impracticable, and it must be abandoned. 
He was astonished that Government had 
not long since seen the impossibility of pre- 
serving its authority in the colonies unless 
they were allowed the entire control of 
their own finances. 


The right hon. Gen« 
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tleman had declared his anxiety to do justice 
to the Canadians, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was pleased with his own exertions 
in that behalf; but there was not one soul 
in the colonies who did not condemn them. 
The persons principally to be affected by 
the inquiry were at a distance and without 
Representatives in that House, and that 
was another reason why the Committee 
should be impartial and efficient. 

Viscount Howick rose rather to correct 
some errors into which hon. Members had 
fallen than to discuss the question at large. 
Indeed, as a Committee of Inquiry was to 
be appointed, such a discussion at that 
moment would be ill-timed. The two 
hon. Members who had spoken last had 
stated the great point in dispute to be 
whether or not the colony should be per- 
mitted to exercise a full and efficient control 
over the public purse. He was most deci- 
dedly of opinion that it should; but that, 
in fact, was not the question ; and he must 
do the Government of the Duke of Wel- 
lington the justice to state, that it was not 
the question even while that Government 
was in existence. That Government and 
the present had fully admitted that right, 
and had acted up to that admission. ‘The 
chief point now in dispute was whether or 
not the salaries of the Judges should be 
permanently fixed ; in fact, whether or not 
the Judges should be independent of the 
Assembly, in as far as remuneration was 
concerned. The hon. and learned member 
for Dublin had complained that the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Lower Canada were 
hardly dealt by. The hon. and learned 
Member must have been entirely misin- 
formed. Ever since the conquest the 
utmost care had been taken to prevent the 
possibility of any such complaint being 
made with justice; and he was quite sure 
that if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would inquire fully into the matter he 
would find the real state of the case to be 
that the Roman Catholic clergy regarded 
the party of Mr. Papineau as far less favour- 
able to them than the other. The hon. 
and learned Member again had completely 
misconceived the case when he stated that 
the Government had denied the right of 
the Legislative Assembly to expel its 
Members. The fact was the reverse. In 


the one province, Mr. M‘Kenzie, and in 
the other Mr. Christie, had been expelled, 
and the Government, however wrong it 
might have thought the expulsion in each 
case, did not at all question the right, 
although it questioned the manner in which 
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it was exercised, and issued the writ as 
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requested. The case, however, of Mr. 
Mondelet was very different.. He, in 
fact, was not expelled, and, therefore, the 
Governor refused the writ. The circum- 
stances were these:—A Bill was in pro- 
gress rendering an acceptance of office a 
disqualification for a seat in the Assembly. 
Mr. Mondelet accepted a mere honorary 
office, and the Legislative Assembly having 
passed a Resolution to the effect proposed 
in the Bill, applied for a new writ, on the 
ground that Mr. Mondelet had vacated 
his seat. Of course the Governor refused 
the writ, for Mr. Mondelet had not been 
expelled ; and to have allowed a simple 
Resolution of the Legislative Assembly the 
force of law would have been to have given 
that body the entire power of the Legisla- 
ture. He regretted deeply that the affairs 
of Lower Canada had come to the present 
pass. Ever since he had had a seat in that 
House he had taken a great interest in the 
subject ; and when he sat on the other side 
of the House he had, with his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Stanley) and Mr. Huskisson, 
strongly opposed the plan of Sir George 
Murray for retaining a part of the reserved 
revenue as a provision for a Civil-list. He 
had considered that it was much better for 
the Crown to concede its rights, than to 
come into conflict with the Assembly, for 
he had then a full conviction that the 
Assembly would permanently provide for 
the salaries of the municipal and judicial 
officers, and he was now extremely sorry to 
find that expectation had not been realized. 
With respect to what had passed during 
the last twelve months he could not, of 
course, pretend to any knowledge, but he 
did know that even when he left office the 
aspect of affairs was very threatening. In 
the appointment of the Committee he re- 


joiced, for he hoped and believed that it 


would lead to some plan which would effect 
an amicable adjustment of the difficulties. 
He also hoped that the Members on the 
other side who possessed, unquestionably, 
great influence in Lower Canada would 
exercise that influence rather to soothe 
than to exasperate. 

Mr. Patrick Stenart rejoiced that the 
subject had been brought forward, for he 
was convinced that if peace were to be re- 
stored in Canada it must be by instituting 
an inquiry into the complaints. After the 
great colonial measure of last Session he 
thought the House might well be bold in 
colonial improvement. He was also glad 
of the distinction which had been kept in 
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view between the two provinces. Indeed, 
when he read the notice of Motion as given 
by the hon. member for Bath, it excited 
his astonishment, for although he knew 
that that hon. Member was connected by 
descent and residence with Canada he could 
not conceive how he could make out a case 
of inquiry as applicable to both provinces. 
There was but one mode, in his opinion, of 
remedying the evils now disturbing Lower 
Canada, and that remedy was a legislative 
union between the two provinces. He 
was convinced that nothing but a restora- 
tion of the old bond of union would over- 
come the difficulties which were now so 
severely felt. He approved of the conduct 
of Government with reference to the re- 
served revenue. The understanding three 
years ago was, that the Civil-list should be 
permanently voted; and yet no permanent 
provision had been made even for the 
Judges. Inquiry, however, was absolutely 
necessary for the satisfaction of all parties, 
and he, therefore, rejoiced to find that a 
Committee was to be appointed. 

Mr. Roebuck contended, that if there 
had been any breach of good faith it rested 
with the Government, and not with the 
House of Assembly. As a proof of the 
violence that had been offered to the popular 
feeling, he would only direct the attention 
of the House to the attempts which had 
been made by the Legislative Council to 
nurse an English party into existence in 
opposition to the French inhabitants, and 
to the attempts which had been made by 
the Judges to suppress the use of the French 
language in the Courts of Law. They did 
not succeed, indeed, because the people 
resisted those attempts. Could it be said 
that nothing had been done to excite the 
people’s jealousy, while unjust distinctions 
were kept up; and attempts were made to 
establish a Protestant Church—the greater 
part of the population being Catholic ? 
How could it be expected that people would 
contentedly see efforts made to set up a 
Church for which they were to pay, in 
which they felt no interest, if they did not 
entertain towards it a decided hostility ? 
There ought to be no distinction of a 
religious description—no distinction of 
classes of the people; and till this was 
obtained, he hoped that the exertions which 
had been made to get such distinctions 
abolished would be continued. Again, he 
contended that the colony had a complete 
right to control the expenditure of every 
farthing of money, for all the revenue of 
the colony came from their labour and from 
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no other source. He begged leave to with- 
draw his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley moved for the 
appointment of a Committee, to inquire 
how far the grievances complained of by 
the inhabitants of Lower Canada in 1828 
had been redressed. 

Committee appointed accordingly. 


Commutation of Tithes. 


ComMutaATION OF TITHES (ENGLAND.)] 
Lord Althorp rose to bring forward his 
Motion on the subject of Tithes. The noble 
Lord observed, that, as he should have to 
occupy the attention of the House for 
some time in the explanation of his details, 
he would not detain them by any prefatory 
remarks. The question of tithes was, 
certainly, one of the greatest importance 
to all connected with the landed interest; 
and though there might be much differ- 
ence of opinion as to the actual right to 
tithe, he thought there could be none as 
to this,—that, whoever else might have 
the actual right to tithe, that right did not 
reside in the present landowners of the 
country. He might assume, therefore, 
that the opinion of the House would be 
the same; and, without going to abstract 
rights, he might assert, that as long as the 
Established Church required the aid of 
tithes, that Church had a claim to them 
prior to all others. He repeated, what- 
ever opinions might be entertained on the 
abstract right, there was no one who would 
maintain that the right belonged to the 
owners of the soil_—The noble Lord here 
observed that his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Secretary Stanley) had just reminded him, 
that he was proceeding in rather an irre- 
gular course; for that the proper mode 
would be to move the subject in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. He had to 
apologise for his omission in this respect, 
for which he admitted he could not plead 
ignorance of the usual forms; but he 
would state—what was the fact, that he 
had forgotten it at the moment, owing to 
the unexpected length to which the pre- 
vious debate had extended. He would 
now move the Order of the Day, that the 
House do resolve itself into a Committee 
of the whole House, to consider the Reso- 
lutions of which he had given notice. 

The Order of the Day was read, and 
the House went into Committee. 

Lord Althorp then resumed: He was 
saying, that, whatever opinions might be 
held as to the abstract right to tithes, 
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there could, he thought, be no difference 
as to the question, that they did not belong 
to the owners of the land. Another posi- 
tion, of the truth of which he was satis- 
fied from all the inquiries he had made on 
the subject was, that, in the present state 
of the country, the revenues of the 
Established Church in this kingdom were 
not larger than that establishment required 
for its proper maintenance. There might 
be, and no doubt there were, differences of 
Opinion as to the mode in which the re- 
venues of the Established Church should 
be applied; but he thought it would be 
admitted, that the amount of those reve- 
nues was not greater than the establish- 
ment called for. As to the policy of a 
Church Establishment, he would not enter 
into any argument, for he presumed, that 
the great majority of those whom he then 
addressed concurred with him in thinking, 
that an Established Church, as connected 
withthe State ought toexist. He assumed 
that position, therefore, as one which 
would be admitted by the majority of the 
House. He had already said, that the 
landowners had no right to the tithes. 
They had purchased or inherited their 
property, subject to the payment of tithe; 
and whether members of the Established 
Church, or Dissenters from it, the same 
rule applied,—that they had purchased or 
inherited the nine-tenths of their property, 
the remaining tenth belonging to the 
Church. They could not, therefore, com- 
plain of that tenth going to other hands, 
for they had inherited, or made their pur- 
chases, subject to that condition. Indeed, 
he believed, that even the Dissenters made 
no complaint on the ground of the tenth. 
In dealing, then, with this tenth, and in 
any regulation as to the mode in whiich it 
was to be collected, it would be admitted, 
that, if the Legislature appropriated it in 
its present shape, they were bound to give 
a fair equivalent to those from whom the 
Legislature took the property. He knew 
it might be said, that if a fair equivalent 
were given for the tithe, it would be no 
relief to the occupiers of land. From 
this opinion he differed, for there was in 
the mode of collection a source of irrita- 
tion, which would be got rid of in the plan 
which he was about to propose. The 
tithe-payer and the tithe-owner were now 
frequently brought into unpleasant colli- 
sion, which might be avoided by a new 
mode of paying the tithes. This would 
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of land; for it was well known that the 
occupiers of land, whose capital was ex- 
pended in the cultivation of the soil, were 
often losers when the tithe was drawn in 
kind. An exchange of the mode of payment 
would, therefore, be a great relief to those 
classes. In many cases a composition for 
tithe had been entered into; but this was 
as he had been informed from many 
quarters, not entered into on equal terms 
between the parties ; for, if the tithe were, 
drawn in kind, there was a loss to the 
occupier, and the amount of composition 
for such tithe was often greater than the 
occupier ought, in justice, to be called 
upon to pay. The plan which he was 
about to propose would give relief to the 
occupier of the soil, and be of use to the 
labourer, by giving to the latter more em- 
ployment; for it was well known, that, in 
most instances, an increased quantity of 
labour would be employed on land, if it 
were not for the certainty, that, in propor- 
tion to the productiveness of that land, 
there would be more tithe to pay. The com- 
mutation of tithe, then, would be an ad- 
vantage, not only to the occupiers of land, 
but also to the labourers, who would thus 
get increased employment. But when 
he spoke of commutation, he did not mean 
to say, that a full equivalent should be 
given equal to the full legal right of the 
Church to the tithe. He believed it would 
be difficult to ascertain that, and impos- 
sible to exact it. He would take, as the 
basis of commutation, the customary 
payment. That, he thought, would 
be a fair basis for the commutation 
for no one now took what was the 
legal right. Many circumstances in- 
creased or diminished the value of the 
tithe,—such as the distance from a market- 
town, the difference of soil, and the ex- 
pense of cultivation; so that it was a 
matter of great difficulty to ascertain what 
was the value of the legal right. ‘The best 
way, as he had stated to the House last 
year, was to take the customary value. 
He must here observe, that he still adhered 
to the principle of the measure which he 
had brought forward last year ; but, while 
he adhered to the general principle, he 
would admit, that some of the details 
were open to strong objections; for that 
measure gave an advantage to those who 
had exacted the full amount of their 
tithe, in giving them more than was strictly 
their due, while it would have inflicted an 
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their tithe-payers. Another objection to 
the plan of last year was, that it fixed a 
never-varying standard, according to the 
present value of the tithes, which was 
not fair to the owner of the land, when 
the value of the land altered against him. 
He thought, therefore, that the principle 
of a corn-rent should be abandoned. That 
principle was just while only the change 
in the value of money was contemplated ; 
but it was not just if the value of the 
land itself underwent alterations; for 
these reasons he had determined to aban- 
don both the principles of taking the value 
of individual parishes, and subjecting the 
land toa corn-rent in lieu of tithes. The 
principle which he meant to propose was, 
that tithe should bear a fixed proportion 
to the rent of land,—that was, that if the 
rent rose, the tithe should rise; and if 
the rent fell, the tithe should fall in the 
same proportion. He meant the real 
value of land, not the rent paid by the 
occupier, which might be open to fraud. 
He would also propose, that the tithe 
should be paid by the owner, and not by 
the occupier of land. He would add, 
that in few instances only an actual valua- 
tion of land would be necessary. The 
actual rent would, in most cases, be suf- 
ficient and satisfactory to both parties. 
He was aware that some objections would 
be made to this principle. It was true, 
also, that rent and tithe did not depend on 
the same principle; and, therefore, in 
some instances, the tithe ought not to de- 
pend on the rent. There was, also, a 
distinction to be made between arable and 
pasture lands. The tithe was considerably 
higher on the former, in proportion to the 
value of the land, than on the latter; but 
he thought there would not be much prac- 
tical difficulty in arranging that; for they 
had a guide in a principle adopted in most 
enclosure bills, in which, when land was 
given in lieu of tithes, a larger amount 
was given for arable, and a smaller for 
grass land. But there was another dis- 
tinction which presented a greater diffi- 
culty. It was, that where the rent was 
low, the tithe bore a greater proportion to 
its amount than where it was high ;—that 
was to say, that where the expense of 
cultivation was great, and the produce 
little, the rent, compared to that expense, 
was necessarily small, while it was neces- 
sarily large upon land that yielded more 
at a less cost, The tithe, however, if the 
produce were the same in quantity, would 
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be the same in both cases; and would be 
consequently great in proportion to the 
less rent, and small in proportion to the 
greater rent. If, therefore, they endea- 
voured to have the tithe apportioned to 
the rent, according to the present amount 
of tithe, they would have to give a large 
amount of tithe where the rent was low, 
and a less where it was high; but it 
would be difficult to make any scale of 
this kind in an Act of Parliament. In 
fact, an attempt to accomplish that would 
so complicate the measure as to render it 
impossible of execution. He was aware 
it might be said, that the effect of the 
Bill apparently would be, to give advantage 
to the proprietors of the poorer soils; but 
he trusted that, when the whole of the 
provisions of the Bill were in the hands of 
hon. Members, they would not make that 
an objection. Before he proceeded 
further, it would be necessary for him to 
define what arable land meant, and in 
what senses he used the words arable and 
pasture when he sought to establish a 
distinction between them. He should not 
consider any land arable unless it had 
been broken up at some time within 
the preceding five years. It was 
probably known to many hon. Mem- 
bers then present, that he had cireu- 
lated various inquiries on the subject of 
tithes, with a view to the present measure ; 
he was perfectly ready to admit, that he 
had no right whatever to make those in- 
guiries, but he had circulated them, 
knowing that people generally were very 
desirous for a commutation of tithes, and 
they might therefore be not indisposed to 
furnish the information he desired. That 
they would furnish such information he 
fully expected, and in that expectation he 
had not been disappointed. The auswers 
to his queries had certainly supplied him 
with a great number of facts, though the 
information thus received rather enabled 
him to ascertain what he could not do, 
than afforded him any assistance in judg- 
ing of what he could. The answers did 
not furnish him with the means of form- 
ing any scale for the apportionment of 
tithe to rent, founded upon the amount of 
rent actually payable; one fact, however, 
those answers placed beyond all question 
was, that the proportions subsisting be- 
tween rent and tithes were most various, 
and that any attempt to apply the same 
rule in all cases could not fail to operate 
most unequally. The effect of a rule sup- 
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posed to be generally equitable would in 
some cases amount, as he had ascertained, 
to nothing less than an increase upon the 
existing tithes, equal, perhaps, to twenty- 
five per cent, while in others it would 
prove a diminution to that extent. He 
was, therefore, satisfied, that, it would be 
impossible to establish one unvarying rule 
for the whole country. He wished, there- 
fore, to establish different proportions in 
different districts, and by grouping to- 
gether those districts which were alike, 
and separating those which were dis- 
similar, ascertaining the average propor- 
tions in each, the object he had in 
view would be, he thought, fully accom- 
plished. The course he proposed to 
adopt was, to fix a different proportion 
for each of the different counties of Eng- 
land and Wales, and the manner in which 
that object was sought to be effected he 
should endeavour to explain as clearly as 
he could ; but he trusted that the House 
would extend to him no small share on 
that occasion of the indulgence which he 
was in the habit of experiencing at their 
hands, for the question was one of diffi- 
culty and complication, and, therefore, 
one which he found it not easy to lay be- 
fore them as satisfactorily and as plainly 
as he could have wished. It was intended, 
under the Bill which he proposed to in- 
troduce, that an actual valuation of the 
land should take place in all the parishes 
in England and Wales, but that separate 
valuators should be appointed for each 
county, the object of such valuations 
being to ascertain the value of the land, 
both arable and pasture; at the same 
time the valuators should ascertain the 
payment on account of tithes during the 
last five years. When the land had been 
valued, and the amount of tithes ascer- 
tained (distinguishing the lay impropria- 
tions from the tithes payable to ecclesias- 
tical persons), the sums were to be laid 
before the Court of Quarter Sessions, and 
by that tribunal the proportion subsisting 
between the rent and the tithes was to be 
ascertained, and likewise it would be the 
duty of the same Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions to determine what proportion of the 
burthen should be borne by arable, and 
what borne by pasture land, so as to pre- 
serve the relative pressure upon each in a 
condition as little altered as possible from 
its present state, and at the same time to 
maintain a proportion between rent and 
tithes as nearly similar as might be to the 
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previously existing proportion between 
them, the whole being calculated on the 
average of the county at large, and not 
confined to particular parishes. He could 
not conceal from himself that the whole 
of the plan might at first view appear ex- 
ceedingly complex, but he looked forward 
with perfect confidence to its eventually 
allowing great facility of operation. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite, the member 
for Essex, when the same subject was 
under discussion last year, inquired how 
the tithe of hops was to be regulated? 
He was prepared, so far as the present 
plan was concerned, to give an answer to 
that question; and it would be, that hop 
gardens were to be considered as arable 
lands, but were to be subject to an addi- 
tional payment of 10s. an acre. Having 
made that one remark, he should now 
proceed with the remaining parts of the 
proposed measure, requesting the House 
to bear in mind, that the intended valua- 
tion was not to be considered final: on 
the contrary, he intended to allow an ap- 
peal to a barrister appointed for the pur- 
pose of reconsidering any decision which 
might occasion sufficient dissatisfaction to 
bring forth an appeal. He had now stated 
the general principle of his plan of com- 
mutation; and he begged to remind the 
House, that one of the objections to the Bill 
of last year was obviated by the present 
plan; for it was alleged against the for- 
mer measure, that while it would confer 
an advantage on the harsh and severe 
collector of tithes, who exacted the ut- 
termost farthing, it would deal unfairly 
with those whose mode of enforcing their 
rights was more lenient. Now, with that 
species of inequality his present measure 
would entirely do away; for no man 
would be enabled to derive benefit from 
the severity of his exactions, inasmuch as 
the calculations would be made upon 
whole counties; and thus the enforce- 
ment of extreme rights in one quarter 
would be countervailed by the leniency 
to be found in others, and equal justice 
dispensed. He was not insensible to the 
difficulties likely to arise from moduses 
and customary payments; but, he trusted, 
that when the Bill came to be examined, 
it would be found, that it did not interfere 
with the present existing rights under 
moduses. It would not be easy for him 
then to explain the manner in which that 
object was attained; but he was persuaded 
that the Bill would fully accomplish it, 
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and he requested, that hon. Members 
would suspend their judgment on the 
point until the Bill, in a printed form, 
came into their hands; he should, how- 
ever, make this remark on the subject of 
moduses,—that he thought it would be in- 
expedient to introduce them into the 
general calculations for counties, but to 
let each individual modus stand as a sepa- 
rate case, without diminishing the whole 
amount for the county; and accordingly 
the Bill so provided. Thus was another 
of the difficulties of last year removed. 
The present measure would be likewise 
relieved from the disadvantages of a fixed 
annual payment of a specific amount, for 
that species of payment created a mode of 
dealing with tithes which he conceived to 
be most objectionable, for eventually any 
such fixed annual payment might absorb 
the whole value of the land; and he be- 
lieved, that the plan which he then had in 
view was the only measure yet proposed 
which could be considered as guarding 
effectually against the total absorption of 
the value of the land by the introduction 
of ascale which should always maintain 
between the rent and the tithe a certain 
unvarying proportion. He felt, that the 
plan he was then laying before the House 
was still liable to the objection, that it did 
not purify the tithe system from its tend- 
ency to check the investment of capital 
in the improvement of land; but though 
he did not directly declare that tithes 
were to remain stationary, while land 
went on indefinitely improving, yet in 
effect he hoped to be able to obviate 
every thing material that might be found 
in the very plausible objection to which 
he was then alluding. If he did not in 
so many words declare, that the further 
employment of capital was to be tithe- 
free, he should, at least, afford every mo- 
tive and facility for preventing its in- 
jurious operation upon the investment of 
capital, by giving to tithe-payers an easy 
and equitable mode of redemption. He 
would give to the owner of the land, 
whether he paid his tithe to the clergy or 
to the lay impropriator, the right of re- 
deeming the tithe at a certain number of 
years’ purchase. He proposed, that the 
payment for that redemption should be 
twenty-five years’ purchase—a rate which 
he thought would be considered fair, as 
the owner of the tithe might invest the 
money at four per cent, while the land- 
owner would secure to himself the full 
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prospective advantage of any amount of 
capital which he might think proper to in- 
vest in the improvement of his property. 
The sum which might so be paid under 
that plan of redemption on account of 
clerical tithes would clearly be clerical 
property, and might, of course, without 
the least objection, be placed at the dis- 
posal of a clericalCommission. He should, 
therefore, propose that in every diocess, the 
Bishop, with such other Commissioners as 
he might nominate, should receive the 
amount paid for the redemption of tithes, 
and invest the same in land, or other se- 
curities for the future advantage of the 
incumbents of those livings whence the 
tithes were derived. In order further to 
facilitate redemption, he proposed, that 
when the payers of tithes did not find it 
convenient to discharge the whole sum at 
once, they might be at liberty to render it 
an incumbrance on their properties in the 
nature of a mortgage, but without giving 
the mortgagee the power of foreclosure— 
that it should be, in effect, a mortgage, 
bearing interest at the rate of four per 
cent, but redeemable at the option of the 
borrower. He could not deny, that there 
might be some difficulty as respected the 
redemption of lay impropriations, but he 
did not despair of getting over even that; 
at all events, this plan might be adopted, 
and he intended to propose it,—namely, 
that in such cases the payer of the tithe 
should lodge his redemption money in the 
Court of Exchequer, to be drawn thence 
by the person who should prove himself 
entitled thereto. Doubtless, that plan in- 
volved some legal expenses, but he did 
not see how difficulties of that nature 
could be obviated without incurring some 
expenses. He begged to assure the House, 
that he felt very sensibly the patience and 
indulgence with which they had listened 
to him, for he feared that he had but very 
imperfectly laid before them the features 
of his plan. He was aware that there 
must be considerable complication and 
difficulty in ascertaining the value of the 
tithe, but this once done, he felt assured, 
that there would be nothing to interfere 
with the simple and effective working of 
the measure. He requested it to be re- 
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membered, that the principle of declaring, 
that tithe should bear a certain proportion 
to rent was not new; it had been acted 
upon in Scotland, and there it had been 
adopted Jong on a principle far less ad- 
vantageous to the landowner than that 
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which he proposed. It was well known 
that the great feudal proprietors had there 
possessed themselves of the greater part 
of the tithes of the lay impropriators, to 
whom one-fifth of the rent was payable. 
These tithes were allowed to be redeemed 
at the rate of nine years’ purchase, subject, 
however, to a right on the part of the clergy 
of receiving the whole amount of theirs. 
It might, perhaps, be said, that the plan 
he had now propounded would not effect 
much change; to that he begged to reply, 
that he should feel much disappointed if 
the effect of it were not to lead to an ex- 
tensive redemption of tithes; and should 
that anticipation be realized, as he had 
no doubt it would, then should he be 
enabled to contrast the altered condition 
of that description of property with its 
present state, and refer to the change as 
one well deserving to be called important 
and advantageous. He should move a re- 
solution to the effect—first, that it was 
the opinion of the Committee, that it 
would be expedient that tithes should be 
commuted for a payment bearing a cer- 
tain proportion to the rents; and secondly, 
that the payers of such tithes should be 
at liberty to redeem them at the rate of 
twenty-five years’ purchase. The House 
would observe, that, however anxiously he 
might desire to relieve the class of re- 
ligionists, called Quakers, from the bur- 
then of paying that against which they 
felt conscientious scruples, yet he had not 
been able to accomplish it in the present 
measure. He should have been glad to 
have removed the difficulty; but he could 
not see how he could have avoided making 
the commutation compulsory, and the re- 
demption voluntary; and unless the re- 
demption had been compulsory, it would 
have been impossible to relieve them 
without committing injustice. The House 
would also observe, that he had said 
nothing with respect to glebe lands. It 
might be, he thought, highly desirable to 
give ecclesiastical persons the power of 
leasing equitably for a longer period than 
their own incumbency; but he thought it 
could not with convenience be introduced 
into the present measure, however pro- 
perly it might be made part of another. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving :— 
‘That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
that the collection of tithes in England 
and Wales shall cease and determine. 
That, instead of tithes, the owners of 


tithe land shall pay a fixed proportion to 
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the annual value thereof to the tithe 
owner ; and that such proportion shall be 
ascertained in the several counties. Se- 
condly—That all parties liable to such 
tithe may redeem the same by the pay- 
ment of asum of money equal to twenty- 
five years’ purchase.” 

Mr. Baring inquired if the income of 
the Clergy was to be subject to Poor- 
rates ? 

Lord Althorp replied, that the rent was 
a payment minus the Poor-rates, and that 
inasmuch as the commuted payment for 
tithe would be calculated on the rent, it 
would be obviously unjust to reduce it still 
further by a rate to the poor, for that 
would be making the Clergy pay the rate 
twice over. 

Mr. Baring was not surprised that the 
noble Lord found great difficulties in the 
way of settling so complicated a question 
—a question, which either directly or in- 
directly, involved the interests of all classes 
in the State—nor could he wonder that, 
under such circumstances, the noble Lord 
was not enabled to bring forward a mea- 
sure, in the first instance, clear and satis- 
factory. As far as he was concerned, he 
wished to postpone forming any opinion 
on the noble Lord’s Bill until he had seen 
what it really was. It might not be diffi- 
cult to point out objections to any plan 
that might be submitted; but feeling as 
every body must feel, the extreme import- 
ance of settling this question, he hoped 
that hon. Gentlemen would not be very 
nice in looking at a measure, which whe- 
ther they regarded it in a moral point of 
view, or in reference to its religious oper- 
ation, or to its probable results on the 
agricultural interests of the country, was 
of the utmost importance. The noble 
Lord had stated, and he perfectly agreed 
with him, that the property of the Church, 
notwithstanding the prejudice that had 
gone abroad on that subject, was not more 
than enough for her decent and proper 
maintenance. Whatever opinions exist- 
ed as to the propriety of its division, or of 
the amount of what were called the sine- 
cures of the Church, it was fully agreed 
that the total amount was not more than 
was sufficient for the purpose. He was 
not aware whether there were any returns 
before Parliament which set forth the 
Revenues. It would, however, be highly 
desirable that such a Return should be 
made, not that it would at all affect the 
decision of the question, for even if it 
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were shown that a surplus existed, the 
landowner would still be bound to pay 
the tithe. The measure now proposed 
varied materially from that of last year, 
and certainly differed from what he ex- 
pected after what appeared to be the 
general impression of the members of the 
Agricultural Committee of last year. The | 
impression of that Committee, or at least | 
the impression upon his mind was, that a 
valuation should be taken of the tithe in | 
each parish, and that commutation should 
take place on the footing of such valua- 
tion, with such deductions as it might be 
deemed consistent with the interests of 
the Church to admit of. He hoped the 
noble Lord would look thoroughly into 
the measure, and weigh well all its de- | 
tails. He should not object to the Reso- 
lutions, pro formd, but protested against 
being considered as bound or pledged by 
them. He regretted, too, that the mea- 
sure was brought forward so late in the 
Session, as they had but a very short time 
to consider a measure of such great im- 
portance, more especially one which would 
be likely to occupy some considerable 
time in the other House, where the Clergy 
were more particularly represented. 

Mr. Greene considered that in agreeing 
to, the House should not be held con- 
cluded by, the Resolutions. The plan 
required much consideration, for in many 
instances they would find as much differ- 
ence between one parish and another as 
between one county and another. He 
should be obliged to the noble Lord to 
state how he would arrange as to the pro- 
portion of payments to the lay Rector and 
to the Vicar. Hewas sorry, that he was 
called on, without due consideration, to 
affirm these Resolutions. He would 
much rather that the Bill should have 
been introduced in the first instance; and 
he certainly should not feel himself pre- 
cluded from taking any course which 
it might hereafter appear to him expedient 
to adopt. 

Lord Althorp said, it had been his ob- 
ject to avoid entering into details which 
could not yet be conveniently discussed, 
but which would be found to be provided for 
by his Bill. ‘The Resolutions would not 
pledge any hon. Member to the Bill, nor 
even to its principles. With regard to 
the specific question of the hon. Member, 
he would say, that upon ascertaining the 
amount of tithes paid, nothing could be 
more easy than to ascertain what propor- 
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tion was paid to the Rector and what to 
the Vicar, and the proportions would of 
course be observed in the commutation. 
Mr. Harvey feared, that the noble 
Lord had contrived to complicate the ex- 
cellent principle of his Bill with provisions 
of a very doubtful nature. The noble 
Lord had, he thought, involved himself 
in difficulties in consequence of his hav- 
ing had recourse to voluntary communi- 
cations, whereas, if he had trusted to his 
the measure 
which he had produced would have been 
much clearer and more satisfactory. What 
a complicated and expensive machinery 
was proposed by the Bill! They were to 
have valuers of counties, and valuers of 
parishes, and Barristers as arbitrators, and 
what not! If the noble Lord wished to 
arrive at the value of the tithes, whether 
of a given property, or of a whole county, 
or of a parish, let him apply to any auc- 
tioneer whose name figured in the columns 
of a newspaper, and he would put him in 
a mode of ascertaining the value of the 
tithes, great or small, arable or pasture, 
and the required number of years’ pur- 
chase, in a very satisfactory manner, with- 
out any such complicated system of valu- 
ation. He apprehended that this Bill 
would be shipwrecked by its honesty. It 
did not recommend itself to any one 
branch of the community. The landlord 
would gain little by it. Few Gentlemen 
would be disposed to buy the right to 
tithes fixed at their full value, and esti- 
mated at twenty-five years’ purchase. The 
community would gain no benefit, for it 
was not even intimated that they would 
get any surplus. The noble Lord took 
frequent occasion to repeat what had been 
so often said, that the tithes of the coun- 
try were not more than sufficient for the 
maintenance of the National Church. 
Now, this was matter of opinion only. 
But why should it remain matter of opin- 
ion? Why should it not be matter of 
fact? A Commission had for some time 
been sitting, which Commission had acted 
in a spirit of great intelligence. They had 
framed a series of questions ; and he never 
read any questions more searching than 
those which they had propounded. They 
were under four heads, directed to Bi- 
shops, Rectors, Corporations sole, and 
Deans and Chapters. There were from 
sixteen to twenty-five questions ; and if 
honest returns had been made to them, 
the noble Lord must have in his posses- 
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sion a body of evidence not only highly 
valuable, but which would at once prove 
his assertion if it were correct, and im- 
prove the generally prevailing opinion that 
the Revenues of the National Church (the 
property of which was not then under 
discussion) were much more than was 
sufficient for its maintenance. Why should 
they at once close public expectation on 
this point? He hoped that this import- 
ant question would remain no longer 
matter of speculation, but that the House 
and the country would be supplied with 
the information which would at once set 
it at rest. The noble Lord had truly said, 
that this was a matter in which the Dis- 
senters took none other than a common 
interest, whether tithe-owners or tithe- 
payers; but he was apprehensive that when 
the Bill came to be more fully examined 
by those whom it affected, it would not 
be considered one of its recommendations 
that it protected the collection of the 
Revenues of the Church to their full and 
extreme value. 

Sir Robert Peel did not understand 
what power the noble Lord had to release 
him from the obligation he should incur, 
provided he assented to the Resolutions. 
The noble Lord proposed, that, in lieu of 
tithes, the owners of titheable land should 
pay a fixed proportion of the annual value 
of allland throughout the several coun- 
ties, and that the said proportion should 
be ascertained by striking an average from 
the parishes of each county. How could 
the noble Lord say, that if he voted for that 
Resolution, he was not as much bound by 
it as by any other Resolution to which he 
gave his assent? By affirming it, he ex- 
pressed his approbation of the principles 
contained in it—namely, that a commuta- 
tion of tithes ought to take place, calcu- 
lated according to the proportionate value 
which rent and tithe bear to each other, 
and also that the redemption of tithe 
should be permitted at twenty-five years’ 
purchase. If this Resolution were not 
intended to bind the House, why insert in 
it any details at all? He would propose, 
as an Amendment, that, instead of the 
noble Lord’s proposition, a simple Reso- 
lution be adopted, declaring it expedient 
that leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
the purpose of effecting a commutation of 
tithe in England and Wales on a fair and 
equitable principle. What was gained by 
affirming this Resolution as a matter of 
detail? But, independent of this objec- 
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tion, the noble Lord had drawn up his 
Resolution so vaguely, that in point of 
fact, it would accomplish nothing at all. 
The noble Lord proposed, that the propor- 
tionate value of tithe to land should be 
ascertained in the different counties of 
England and Wales: the noble Lord also 
proposed, that a county should be a dis- 
tinct territory with respect to tithes, and 
having ascertained the proportionate value 
that tithe bearsto rent on theaverage in each 
county, the noble Lord proposed that that 
average should be applied to every parish 
and every estate throughout the county. 
Yet this principle, which the noble Lord 
was desirous of establishing, was in no 
way affirmed by the Resolution before the 
Committee. Why, then, enter into de- 
tails at all in this Resolution, unless it 
was meant to be contended, that the Re- 
solutions passed by the House of Com- 
mons were to be considered mere waste 
paper? Ifthe noble Lord said, the House 
was not bound by this Resolution, he said 
what was not the fact. The noble Lord 
had thought proper, after six months’ con- 
sideration, to abandon the Bill introduced 
last Session for the purpose of facilitating 
the commutation of tithes; and could the 
noble Lord, with any decency, call on him 
to give his assent at once to the principles 
of this Resolution? Before any one could 
feel justified in affirming this Resolution, 
there were several points that required 
much consideration. In the first place, 
what connexion was there between the 
payment of tithe and the territorial division 
of this kingdom into counties. He would 
venture to assert, that the practice as to the 
payment of tithe would be found to vary not 
only in different counties, but in different 
parishes in the same county. In some 
counties the proportion which tithe bears 
to the value of the land, or the rent of it, 
was much greater than in others. In De- 
vonshire and Kent, for instance, the pro- 
portion which tithe bears to the value of 
land was much larger than in any other 
counties in England ; but the effect of the 
noble Lord’s plan would be to affix the 
proportion in those counties for ever. The 
noble Lord had slightly touched on mo- 
duses, and he could easily understand that, 
with respect to fixed payments, such as 
modus or composition, it might be possible 
to make some satisfactory arrangement. 
The noble Lord, however, had said no- 
thing as to the distinction between great 
and small tithes. Was the land now 
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subject to small tithes within a particular 
county, to pay its contribution hereafter, 
on the average of the land, subject to 
great tithes? Take the case of two ad- 
joining parishes—the one subject to the 
payment of great tithes, the other to the 
payment of small tithes,—in what way 
would those two parishes hereafter con- 
tribute to the tithe-owner? Again, how 
did the noble Lord propose to deal with 
those cases where the title to tithe might 
be contested ? Suppose a question to 
arise as to whether milk be subject to 
tithe, in what way would it be decided ? 
The noble Lord said, that the sum the 
clergy were hereafter to receive, should not 
be subjectto Poor-rates; atthesame time it 
might beinvested inthe purchase ofland,and 
on the same principle the land purchased 
for the Church ought also to be exempted 
from the payment of Poor-rates. Under 
these circumstances would there not be 
great difficulty in regulating the purchases; 
for it would be the interest of the Church to 
buy the land subject to the heaviest Poor- 
rates ; and would there not be a difficulty 
in giving to the Church the possession of 
land now subject to Poor-rates, but which, 
on being transferred to the Church, would 
be exempted from Poor-rates? These 
were points which ought to be cleared up 
before any hon. Member was called on to 
affirm the principles contained in the 
Resolutions. He agreed with his hon. 
friend, the member for Essex, that it did 
not become the House to be too critical in 
examining the plan of the noble Lord, or 
to reject it at once, because it might ap- 
pear complicated ; but let not the noble 
Lord bind any man by a Resolution pro- 
posed to the House of Commons, for the 
first time, at nearly the hour of midnight ; 
let there be a short interval to consider the 
principles contained in the Resolution. 
He heartily wished, that the proposition of 
the noble Lord might be received with 
satisfaction out of doors; but while he 
was anxious to come to a settlement of 
the question as speedily as possible, they 
should strive to the uttermost to prevent 
the arrangement being productive of any 
new mischiefs. He thought, that the noble 
Lord had a great deal too much under- 
rated the value of a voluntary settlement ; 
and if it were once affirmed that there 
should be within each county an ecclesi- 
astical corporation, with a Bishop at the 
head of it, to receive money as an equiva- 
lent for tithe, that would give great facili- 
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ties for a voluntary commutation of tithe, 
between the tithe-payer and the tithe- 
owner. If the Government would only 
assure parties, that they should not be sub- 
ject to any expensive litigation,—if they 
appointed persons of honour and character 
as fair arbitrators, who should deal not 
with counties but with individual parishes, 
and attempt to effect an amicable arrange- 
ment; giving the power of redemption at a 
certain number of years, the precise term 
to be left to the parties themselves; the 
Bishop taking care to watch over the in- 
terests of the Church, the incumbent and 
the tithe-payer taking care of their own 
interest,—there would be facilities for a 
voluntary arrangement, which would tend 
more to a final settlement of this great 
question, than the Bill which the noble 
Lord intended to introduce. It was not his 
wish to say anything to prejudice the pro- 
position of the noble Lord; all he asked 
was, not to be required to give his assent 
to the Resolutions before he had been 
allowed time to consider them. 

Lord Althorp said, if the forms of the 
House would have allowed him, he would 
have been happy to have brought in the 
Bill at once; but it was necessary to pro- 
pose in Committee the resolution on which 
his Bill was to be founded. With regard 
to the great and small tithes, a similar 
arrangement might be made with regard 
to them as that to which he had already 
alluded, with regard to moduses and fixed 
payments. A deduction pro tanto would 
be made from the proportion due from the 
land liable to small tithes. He would 
have no objection to re-consider that part 
of his proposition which went to exempt 
land, the property of the Church, from 
the payment of Poor-rates; and also to 
adopt words in his resolutions of a more 
general nature than those in which they 
were at present couched. The noble 
Lord proposed the following Resolution, 
in lieu of those he had at first moved : — 
‘That it is expedient to effect the com- 
mutation of Tithes, and to abolish the 
payment of Tithes in kind throughout 
England and Wales; and, in lieu thereof, 
to substitute another payment to be made 
to the parties entitled to Tithes, and that 
the power of redemption should be granted 
to the payer of Tithes, at a certain num- 
ber of years’ purchase.” 

Sir Robert Inglis expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the readiness of the noble Lord to 
alter the wording of the Resolution; and 
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that the ill-omened words of the Trish 
Bill of last year, ‘‘that the payment of 
Tithes should cease and determine,” were 
not employed upon this occasion. He 
would not oppose the Resolution, reserv- 
ing to himself, at the same time, perfect 
liberty to deal, according to the best of 
his judgment, with any measure which the 
noble Lord might bring in, founded on his 
Resolution. 

Mr. Hume felt confident, that the pro- 
position of the noble Lord would not give 
satisfaction, either in or out of the House. 
The principle acted upon in Scotland was 
far preferable to the one now proposed, 
for there the tithe was an invariable rent. 
By the measure now proposed, if a man 
laid out 5/. or 10d. an acre on the im- 
provement of his land, the tax substituted 
for Tithe would increase with the improve- 
ment. This Would be very unfair. The 
machinery proposed for carrying the mea- 
sure into execution was unnecessarily 
complicated for so very simple an oper- 
ation. In Belgium and in France, every 
acre was valued according to its quality ; 
and sometimes there was a double valu- 
ation even on the same field, if it was of 
different qualities, and the valuation 
embraced five different qualities. A 
piece of land might consist of clay and 
loam. It would be unjust to call upon a 
man to pay more for that part of it on the 
improvement of which he had expended 
money. Before any proposition of this 
kind was brought forward, they ought to 
have the documents and returns before 
them. He would not at present consent 
to any thing more than some such pro- 
position as that suggested by the right 
hon. Baronet, the member for Tamworth. 
When the House was enabled to come to 
a more correct judgment, by having all 
the necessary documents before them, the 
noble Lord himself, or some other hon. 
Member, might then introduce a Tithe 
Bill different from this. 

Lord Althorp said, the hon. Gentleman 
must have misunderstood his statement. 
No such difficulty as that mentioned 
could arise; for, if a man laid out money 
on the improvement of land, he would, 
under the proposed measure, be at liberty 
to redeem the tithe, according to the rate 
of payment previous to the improvement. 
Suppose a person laid out 10,0002. on im- 
provement, he might redeem the tithe of 
the land so improved forthe same amount it 
would previously have cost, 
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Mr. Hume would put the case of the 
market gardeners residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, from whom he had 
a Petition to present, in favour of Tithe 
commutation, and praying that, in future, 
the charge for Tithes should be an in- 
variable one. Suppose the landlord of 
such tenants as these refused to agree to a 
commutation, how were they to be com- 
pensated for the money they might ex- 
pend in improvement ? 

Mr. Estcourt thought it would be ad- 
visable to adopt a more simple Resolu- 
tion than that proposed by the noble 
Lord. It appeared to him, that voluntary 
commutation would be the more desirable 
course. There were circumstances con- 
nected with the payment of tithes in some 
places, of which the noble Lord did not 
seem to be aware, and for which no pro- 
vision had been thought of. There were 
districts, for instance, in some parishes, 
that were subject to vicarial tithes when 
sown with corn, while other parts of the 
same parish were exempt. He would 
suggest to the noble Lord, that, in any 
measure which might be introduced, it 
would be desirable to recognise the prin- 
ciple of voluntary commutation. 

Lord Althorp said, that, after consult- 
ation with the best-informed persons, and 
after anxious consideration of the sub- 
ject, they came to the conclusion, that the 
best course would be to settle the whole 
question at once. With respect to the 
case of the market-gardeners, mentioned by 
the hon. member for Middlesex, he could 
not see any difficulty in it; because, if 
the landlords did not redeem the tithe, the 
occupier would, of course, take that into 
consideration in his agreement for rent. 

Sir Robert Peel would suggest to the 
noble Lord, whether it would not be possi- 
ble that some new principle of voluntary 
arrangement might be introduced. Unless 
it were previously determined by which 
party the expenses attending such an ar- 
rangement were to be paid, it would not 
make much progress. In so important a 
business as this, however, it would be no 
difficult matter to provide some means of 
preventing the inconvenience. If Com- 
missioners were appointed, with power to 
call before them the parties interested, 
they might enable them to enter into vo- 
luntary arrangements for commutation, 
with a power of future redemption. It 
appeared to him, that a great progress 
might he made in commutation in this | 
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way, if a majority of parishioners should 
agree toit. The decision of that majority 
might be made binding on the rest of the 
parishioners, particularly if the minority 
was a small one. Did the noble Lord 
hope that he would be able to pass any 
Bill in the present Session? Last Session 
he seemed to be of opinion, that he would 
be able to get through a similar measure, 
but he did not. Now, if he could not 
carry it through in the present Session, he 
would recommend, that another year should 
not be allowed to pass without trying 
what might be done by voluntary arrange- 
ments. 

Dr. Lushington said, the member for 
Colchester, and also the hon. member for 
Middlesex, expressed regret that this dis- 
cussion was entered upon before ample in- 
formation had been before the House. He 
also regretted it as much as those hon. 
Members did, so as far as regarded the 
Diocesans, the Prebends, and Canons. 
Whatever information could be expected 
by them had been already sent in. They 
had also obtained from the rest of the 
clergy as much information as there was 
any reason to believe could be obtained 
from them. It might appear strange, 
therefore, that these Returns were not 
sooner digested by the Commissioners. 
When the Returns were examined, it was 
found that, however desirous the Clergy 
might have been to give information, there 
were many cases in which the queries put 
to them were entirely misunderstood. The 
consequence was, that the Returns so 
made were in such a state as rendered it 
impossible to digest them in a satisfac- 
tory way. It became necessary, therefore, 
to obtain other and more correct inform- 
ation, and accordingly these Returns were 
sent back to the diocesans, for the purpose 
of having them corrected. He must admit, 
however, that the Commissioners did not 
certainly proceed with that expedition 
which he could wish as one of them. The 
Returns remained still in the hands of the 
Bishops. Having said thus much on this 
part of the subject, he could not sit down 
without saying, that he entertained the 
opinion expressed by the noble Lord. 
He felt confident, that when the whole 
amount of the revenue now received by 
the clergy of this country became known, 
it would be found that it was no more 
than was absolutely necessary to support 
them in anything like decent independ- 
ence, If the income now arising from the 
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Bishoprics, from Deans and Chapters, was 
taken from them, and applied in equaliz- 
ing the revenue of the parochial clergy, 
the amount to each would not exceed 
what might be considered a just and fair 
reward for their services. He trusted, 
that before long, information would be in 
such a form before the House, as would 
enable them to form a correct judgment 
upon this point, and induce the House to 
come to the same conclusion, It would 
be premature now to enter into any dis- 
cussion of the measure proposed : but he 
could not help at least congratulating the 
House on the uniform opinion that seemed 
to prevail, that a commutation had now at 
length become necessary. Two years 
back, there could scarcely be found in 
that House as many even as forty Mem- 
bers who could be brought to concur on 
any such principle. Now, however, the 
opinion on the subject there seemed to be 
as general as it was out of doors. He 
concurred fully in the observation of the 
hon. member for Essex, who expressed a 
hope that the measure would be effectual, 
though it was one of very considerable 
difficulty. He had for many years given 
much attention to the subject of tithes, 
and he knew from experience, that the 
better a man was acquainted with the 
subject, the more he knew of the history 
of tithes, the more strongly he would be 
convinced of the difficulty of so managing 
as to do equal justice. With respect to 
the actual valuation, let the estimated 
amount be taken, both in England and 
Wales; and the sum would be found of 
no mean importance to the settlement of 
the present question. He certainly agreed 
with many of the observations that had 
fallen from the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel), and particularly with that 
which went to show, that a system of 
amicable commutation was good ; and he 
thought that clauses to that effect might 
be introduced, so as to make it form part 
of the present measure. There were, 
however, many difficulties on this point, 
which made him still think, that compul- 
sion would be, in many cases, necessary. 
If they could bring about a voluntary 
commutation on the part of the incumbents 
and tithe-payers, a great and salutary ob- 
would be 
highly advantageous both to the parish- 
ioners and clergy, and would create a 
mutual good feeling, besides conferring 
invaluable benefits on all the parishes 
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where this voluntary system of commuta- 
tion might be introduced. He therefore 
hoped that his noble friend (Lord Althorp) 
would introduce clauses into his Bill to 
effect so very desirable an end. Still, all 
the objections that could be made, when 
compared to this great measure, were 
completely insignificant, and, with skill 
and some trouble, he did not despair to see 
them got rid of. 

Mr. Parrott thought,that the titheowner 
ought not to be exempted from the pay- 
ment of rates and taxes, and that a reduc- 
tion ought to be made on the collection 
of small tithes as well as on great. With 
respect to a fixed commutation, he consi- 
dered the suggestions of the noble Lord 
better than those of the hon. member for 
Middlesex. A fixed commutation could 
only be carried into effect in a country 
where the state of the cultivation of land 
was pretty nearly equal. 

Colonel Wood was decidedly of opinion, 
that the question could not be satisfac- 
torily settled, without having recourse to 
parochial valuations. Some parishes had 
been lately valued in consequence of in- 
closures, The tithes in upwards of 2,300 
parishes had been valued under Inclosure 
Acts, and in consequence, about one-sixth 
of the whole parishes of the country had 
commuted their tithes. Small tithes 
chiefly existed in parishes; and it was 
these tithes that were a perpetual source 
of angry feeling between the clergy and 
their flocks. He therefore considered that 
a county valuation was not sufficient to 
arrange the question. He would not at 
present enter into the details of the mea- 
sure. The landlords of England were 
deeply interested in it, and he was glad 
that his Majesty’s Government had taken 
up the important subject. The suggestion 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel) was valuable, since a great deal of 
good might be done by a voluntary com- 
position of tithes. 

Mr. Blamire wished to know, whether 
there entered into the noble Lord’s plan 
any provisions to settle the present dis- 
putes about tithes, which existed between 
several parties ? 

Mr. Fryer said, that it was impossible 
that any one could disagree with the pre- 
sent Resolution. He begged leave to 
read the Resolution, and would ask, what 
possible objection there could be made to 
it. He really could not see any occasion 
for all the debate which had taken place, 
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and he thought, that the Resolution might 
be left to the consideration of the House, 
when the proposed Bill was brought before 
it? With respect to voluntary composi- 
tion, if it had been adopted, tithes would 
have been long ago of themselves extin- 
guished. But behind this question stood 
the lay impropriators. They wanted com- 
pulsion, but the clergy wanted none, as 
was proved by the petition from Stafford, 
presented that day to the House. The 
clergy were not, as usually represented, 
rapacious and seeking for filthy lucre. 
Though he was a Radical, he was willing 
to see the Church supported. The clergy 
were disinterested ; it was the lay impro- 
priators who were the men that exacted 
‘‘ more than the pound of flesh.” The 
clergy would consent to commutation, and 
he considered, that the clergy ought not 
for tithes to distrain upon the tenant, but 
go to the landlord, and make him bring 
tithes to the Church-door, or oblige him 
to sell his land. This was a doctrine that 
sounded well. He was sorry, however, to 
say, that he did not agree with the clergy 
upon some points, and particularly upon 
that which related to Church-rates. He 
concluded by repeating, that they all ought 
to agree to the Resolution before the 
House, and that a Bill, or two Bills, 
ought to be brought in, founded upon it, 
which would tend to make the clergy 
happy and contented. 

Mr. Finch did not think, that there ex- 
isted a general desire for the commutation 
of tithes, and, therefore, the plan of a 
voluntary composition could not succeed 
in large portions of the country where 
commutation was not desired, and where 
tithe was levied on an equitable system. 
With respect to that part of the measure 
which mentioned a twenty-five years’ 
purchase, he thought it highly objection- 
able; and there were other details which 
would fall heavily on several counties. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle thought, that 
the plan would not prove satisfactory in 
individual parishes, nor generally. To 
make commutation satisfactory in the dif- 
ferent parishes the situation of each parish 
should be considered, and the plan framed 
so as to suit each separately. That the 
time granted for voluntary arrangements 
should be extended, was highly desirable ; 
but if it was to be followed up by com- 
pulsion it would fail in its effect. He 
regretted that part of the plan which 
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by fixing on them the arrangement of the 
value of tithes at the Quarter Sessions. 
He should like to know what was to be 
done in case of the rise of rent in land. 
Was it necessary that there should be a 
new valuation? In this respect he saw a 
great difficulty in ascertaining the amount 
of tithes. 

Lord Althorp: The composition would 
be made according to a fair valuation, 
and in all cases in which the tithe-owner 
did not think there was a fair valuation 
of the land he might demand a new and 
fair valuation to be made, but at his own 
expense. 

Sir Robert Peel would suppose, that a 
rapid rise took place in the value of land 
in consequence of the neighbourhood of 
an extending town or the construction of 
a railway. He would suppose, that an 
acre of land now valued at 40s. was 
raised in value to 40. for building on, or 
other purposes—would tithes increase in 
the same proportion ? 

Lord Althorp: Rent was not a fair 
test of the value of land, and, in such 
cases as that just mentioned tithe should 
undergo a new valuation. 

Sir Henry Willoughby would deny the 
connection which there was supposed to be 
between tithe and rent; for it was clear 
that land might pay tithe which never 
paid rent. It was well known that in 
several parts of England the land would 
only pay theburthens. [Sir Robert Peel : 
and vice versd.| Just so; but this did 
not shake his doubts as to making rent 
the basis of any arrangement for the com- 
mutation of tithes. He would not agree 
in the justice of those sweeping anathemas 
which had been uttered by the hon. 
member for Wolverhampton (Mr. Fryer) 
against the lay -impropriators who had 
bought their present rights in an open 
market and at a fair price, in the same 
way that every other species of property 
had been purchased. He wished the 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp) would not for- 
get the mode which he (Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby) had often recommended—that 
of commuting tithe for land. Being 
aware of the necessity of some measure, 
he would not object to the Resolution be- 
fore the House as it was now shaped. 

Mr. Rolfe: The hon. Baronet who 
had last spoken said, that no plan would 
prove satisfactory unless it embraced 
several modes of commutation. He so 
far agreed with the hon. Baronet, and it 
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was for that very reason he felt disposed 
to support the noble Lord’s measure. 
As he understood the noble Lord, it would 
afford every facility that could be sug- 
gested to a fair commutation. It also 
embraced within its scope every possible 
mode of commutation. It proposed to 
commute the tithe first of all into an an- 
nual sum proportioned to the rent or its 
ascertained value, either between the 
parties themselves or by Government, if 
they could not agree; and if the land- 
holder chose, he might either redeem the 
tithe or the annual sum into which it was 
converted. There was necessarily some 
complication in the statement of the 
noble Lord, but when the measure was 
fully canvassed and understood, he had 
no doubt it would meet the sanction of 
the House and the general approbation of 
the country. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis had but one ob- 
servation to offer to the House. However 
feasible it might be in theory, he felt sure 
that in practice it would not turn out that 
poor lands paid more tithes than rich. In 
Wales poor lands paid less in proportion 
than the richer lands paid. There was a 
reduction in the amount of tithes on rich 
lands, and a sure increase on poor lands. 
He had long wished for some arrange- 
ment with respect to tithes, and he sin- 
cerely wished success to the measure of 
the noble Lord; but, at the same time, he 
could not disguise from his own mind 
that it would be attended with a variety 
of difficulties in its working. 

Mr. Jervis observed, that no notice was 
taken in the noble Lord’s plan of tithes 
upon wages, upon eggs, pigs, and other 
things, which pressed very severely upon 
the poor. He thought that these things 
ought to be included in any measure on 
the subject. He had one objection to 
the mode of taking averages. A parish, 
or even a field, might be in two different 
counties, and the tenants might be 
obliged to pay one sum for one corner of 
a field so situated, and a different sum 
for another corner. A fluctuating system 
of tithes would check the improvement of 
land, by preventing the investment of 
money. To the measure itself, however, 
he gave his cordial assent. 

The Resolution last moved was agreed 
to and reported, and leave given to bring 
in a Bill founded on the same. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, April 16, 1834. 
MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Archbishop of 

York, from two Places, and by the Earl of RosEBeRy, 

from Axminster,— for the Better Observance of the 

Sabbath. 

Procress oF Epucatrion.] The Lord 
Chancellor rose to move for a Return con- 
nected with a very important subject—a 
subject which was at present occupying, 
to a great extent, the attention of the 
country. That Return would throw a 
very great light on the state of education 
at the present moment, which, as con- 
nected with the morals of the people, must 


be viewed with a considerable degree of | 


interest. He had stated to many who 
had addressed him on the subject, his 
reason for hesitating before he brought in 
a Bill for adopting a general system of 
education. He had said, when reference 
had been made to Scotland, that whereas 
the Bill of Charles Ist (the Parish-School 
Bill), although it had worked most bene- 
ficially for the people of Scotland, because 
it was adapted to their peculiar situation, 
yet, did not appear to be equally applica- 
ble to the people of this country, their 
situation being extremely dissimilar. [n- 
deed, when the subject was examined (and 
it had been examined by a Committee of 
which he was Chairman), it was found 
that nothing could be more different from 


the situation of Scotland when that mea- 
sure passed into a law, than the situation of | 


England at the present moment. It was 
not, therefore, right to argue, that because 
such a measure had effected good in Scot- 


land, the principle should be now adopted | 


with respect to England. The great dif- 
ference was this—that at the time when 
the Bill was passed there were no schools 
in Scotland. Therefore, the best plan that 
could be devised to remedy that evil was, 
the plan which could most speedily be 
carried into effect, and the consequence 
was, that a school, with a small garden, 
was established in every parish, which was 
supported by particular funds. But, if 
they proceeded in like manner to plant 
schools in this country, a rate for their 
maintenance would be necessary. The 
people of Scotland, at the time the Bill 
was passed, had no experience of rates ; 
but in this country they had sufficient ex- 
perience of rates and of schools also. If 
in England the Legislature said, * Let 
there be a school in every parish,” it would 
tend, he was convinced, to put an end to 
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the present means of education derived 
from voluntary contributions, which were 
now paid to a very large amount. If, 
having paid the usual subscription, the 
collector called on the individual the next 
day, and said, “1 come to collect the 
school-rate,” he would, most probably, 
come to this conclusion—* I shall pay the 
rate, I think that is enough; but I will 
‘get rid of the voluntary subscription.” At 
| the same time, he was ready to admit, that 
voluntary means alone were not altogether 
to be trusted to provide for the purposes 
of general education. He had admitted 
the fact in that place, on a former occa- 
sion, when he was censured for abstaining 
from the general establishment of parish 
schools on the Scotch plan. He had on 
‘principle refused to adopt that course. 
| But though, in his mind, there was a very 
| great risk in adopting the compulsory sys- 
tem, still it appeared to him, that there 
was a much greater risk in doing nothing 
at all; and it was a very gross mistake to 
suppose, because that particular door, a 
general compulsory system, was not open, 
that therefore no door was open by which 
provision might be made to remove the 
lamentable want of education which pre- 
' vailed, especially in the great towns, where 

it was more observable than even in the 
| country parts. He had, however, ample 
| reason to believe, that in the interval be- 
tween 1818 and 1828, when the Test and 
Corporation Acts were removed, a great 
increase in the amount of education, and 
that, too, of a most beneficial description, 
had taken place. In 1828, when those 
Acts were repealed, it was found necessary 
, to consider whether the Dissenters, who, 
| in consequence of the restrictions imposed 
on them under the law, were not willing 
to avail themselves of many institutions 
for education, would do so when the Test 
and Corporation Acts had ceased, and 
they had, to a certain degree, arrived at 
the privileges of Churchmen. The result 
of those inquiries was, that though the 
objections of the Dissenters were lessened, 
they had by no means ceased. He had 
thought it expedient, however, to ascertain 
by private inquiries, whether there had 
been an increase or decrease of education 
during those ten years? He had, with 
that view, addressed a circular to the cler- 
gymen of between 500 and 600 parishes, 
taking them in various parts of the king- 
dom, and requesting the necessary infor- 
mation, He had received about 500 ans 
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swers, and the result was, thatthe number 
of schools in those parishes, from which 
he had received replies, had been doubled ; 
and the number of scholars more than 
doubled. In those 500 or 600 parishes 
of England and Wales, there were, at the 
commencement of the ten years, 1,400 
schools, which had increased to 2,800; at 
the beginning of the period between 5,000 
and 6,000 scholars were educated at those 
day-schools, which number had, at the 
expiration of the ten years, increased to 
12,000. This, he conceived, was a most 
satisfactory Return. Those, however, who 
were friendly to parish schools, had thought 
fit to attack this statement in those pe- 
riodical publications which were devoted 
to their opinions. They charged him with 
exaggeration, with having selected the 
parishes, and with not having stated the 
case fairly. They observed, that there 
were 13,000 parishes in England and 
Wales, and they argued, that while an in- 
crease of education might have taken 
place in the 500 parishes to which the 
Return referred, yet, that the course of 
education might have been retarded, or 
suspended altogether, in other places. 
Now, there was something so exceedingly 
improbable in supposing that education 
should go on prosperously in 500 parishes, 
and that in all the rest it should fall back, 
that the proposition really did not call for 
an answer. It did, however, so happen 
that the Return made to Lord Kerry’s 
Motion in the House of Commons, entirely 
confirmed his view of the subject. That 
Return afforded a comparative view of the 
state of education in two districts in 1818, 
when the Education Committee was sit- 
ting, and in 1833, when Lord Kerry made 
his Motion. The county of Bedford and 
the town of Manchester were the districts 
chosen, and they were chosen because 
Bedford was an agricultural county, and 
Manchester was a great manufacturing 
town. The whole county of Bedford had, 
in the year 1818, 136 day-schools of all 
sorts; it had now 244: the number of 
scholars in 1818 was 3,980; it was now 
5,633: being an increase, in the means 
of education in that county, of as five to 
three. It had not, indeed, doubled ; but 
it amounted to more than five to three. 
So that his calculation, of which com- 
plaint had been made, was very near the 
mark. In 1818, the Sunday-schools in 
the county of Bedford were attended by 
4,738 scholars ; that number was now in- 
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creased to 15,234: being more than three 
to one—indeed, considerably more than 
treble. It would thus appear, that educa- 
tion in the county of Bedford, taking 
Sunday-schools and day-schools, had 
more than increased two to one. With 
respect to Manchester, that great, and 
wealthy, and enlightened, and ingenious 
town, education had there increased in a 
much greater proportion than in the county 
of Bedford. In 1818 it possessed (not 
including Salford) only fifty day-schools, 
which were attended by 2,628 scholars. 
By the great exertions however—and they 
were as meritorious as they were great—of 
the enlightened leading inhabitants, in- 
stead of fifty day-schools, there were 
216; which were attended by 10,000 and 
odd children. So that in Manchester the 
increase in the day-schools was more than 
four to one. Now, if other places had 
increased in anything like the same pro- 
portion, he thought it would be found— 
and he had no doubt it would—that the 
calculation which he had made with refer- 
ence to 500 parishes was greatly under- 
rated. That, he believed, would be the 
result, when the whole Return was laid 
before their Lordships. The Sunday- 
schools in Manchester had increased in 
the same ratio as the similar schools had 
done in the county of Bedford. In 1818 
the number of scholars was 8,000; in 
1833, no less than 24,400. This result 
was most satisfactory; and, when its im- 
portance was considered, did it not show 
that it might be very imprudent to run the 
risk of doing away with the system of 
voluntary contribution by imposing a 
school-rate? A rate to the amount, as 
had been calculated, of 1,200,000 a-year, 
would uot eflect the object of general 
education. It would not be enough that 
a large sum of money was granted. Some- 
thing else would be necessary. They 
might plant schools—they might water the 
plant which they had put into the ground 
—they might be assisted by funds com- 
pulsorily obtained—but did it follow that 
the plant, or the school, would take root ? 
What he meant by taking root, was, that 
individuals should nourish it, and should 
feel a strong desire to send their children 
to be educated at schools thus supported. 
Was there any certainty that such would 
be the case? And should the contrary 
happen, what was the use of a rate ?—what 
was the use of paying a salary to a master, 
when no one attended the school? It had 
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been asserted, that the people in this 
country did not feel the same thirst for 
education that was cherished in other 
parts of the empire. He understood that 
in Ireland, when schools were opened, the 
children of the poor people were imme- 
diately sent there. That such was the 
case in Scotland he knew. Now, if there 
was a backwardness in that respect 
amongst the people of Eng!and, the volun- 
tary system offered a far greater chance 
of removing it than one of a compulsory 
kind. Those who subscribed voluntarily 
to a school naturally took an interest in it. 
They watched over it, they superintended 
it, and they endeavoured to induce the 
poor to send their children thither. But 
if a compulsory system were adopted, all 
that beneficial superintendence would 
cease. He did not say, that children would 
not be sent at all to those schools, but he 
believed, that they would not attend in 
such large numbers. With respect to 
aiding and assisting voluntary contribu- 
tions, one course, he thought, might be 
advantageously taken. It was within the 
power of Government to adopt it; and he 
rejoiced to see that, to a certain extent, 
the plan to which he alluded had been 
pursued, according to the recommenda- 
tion of the Education Committee in 1818, 
who had _ stated at length, the grounds 
on which their opinion was formed. The 
proposition was, to advance a sum of 
money to encourage those to proceed who 
were willing to advance the money in the 
formation of schools by voluntary sub- 
scription, This had been tried on a very 
small scale; and such advantages had 
been found to result from it as had induced 
the other House of Parliament, most 
wisely in his opinion, to apply a further 
sum of money to the sameend. What he 
adverted to was, voting only small sums, 
say 20,000/., to enable such persons as 
wished, by voluntary contribution, to 
found schools to overcome the first impe- 
diment—that of securing school-houses. 
Such a sum had been voted, and he 
would undertake to say, that never was 
20,0002. better laid out. There was no 
fear whatever that Parliament would ever 
repent of that vote. It was clear, that 
Parliament had not done so, since 20,000/. 
more had been voted still further to carry 
on the plan. What was the effect of this 
measure? Why, that not less than from 
40,000/. to 50,000/. had been voluntarily 
subscribed, in addition to the aid granted 
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by Government. The consequence was, 
that, in one year, means of education 
were suddenly called into existence suffi- 
cient for the instruction of 30,000 child- 
ren, which was equal to a population of 
500,000 souls. This statement had re- 
ference to two of the three ridings of 
the great county of York. There was 
in the system of education proffered to the 
poor in this country, a deficiency which 
was greatly to be lamented. Asit was “‘ not 
all gold that glittered,” so neither was it 
all education that outwardly looked like it. 
There was a ‘serious lack of really useful 
education. Many children might darken 
the school-house door,—they might talk 
and buzz there all the day,—they might 
depart to their homes in the evening; and 
yet, during their attendance, so little might 
be taught them, that it would not be im- 
proper to say, that their time was all but 
lost. It was, to be sure, better that they 
should attend, as they were thus kept out 
of mischief, than be doing wrong else- 
where; and that, perhaps, was the most 
favourable view that could be adopted. 
This was an undeniable fact; and the de- 
fect was entirely owing to the great want 
of improvement in the general system of 
education, and especially in the deficiency 
of cheap seminaries, where those who 
meant to become school- masters themselves 
might be properly instructed. This was a 
point to which he anxiously hoped and 
trusted the attention of the Legislature 
would be speedily called, and that the 
other House of Parliament, jealous and 
properly watchful over the public purse as 
it was, would take care to provide for this 
great, glaring, and universally acknow- 
ledged defect ; and, with that object, would 
add to the 20,000/, already voted, 20,0002. 
more, towards the establishment of semi- 
naries, or normal schools, for the educa- 
tion of those who would afterwards be 
called to preside over inferior schools them- 
selves. It was not to be supposed that 
education could be placed on a very secure 
or solid foundation, in a country containing 
a population of 14,000,000 or 15,000,000, 
when the system depended so much upon 
casualaid. Probably, however, the Legisla- 
ture—for the attention of the country had, 
of late, been strongly directed to this point— 
would take up the subject, and place the 
system of education on a more solid basis. 
The voluntary principle should, however, 
always be adhered to,—nothing like com- 
pulsion should enter into the system, In 
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Prussia the contrary course was pursued. 
Education was forced under the rigour of 
military punishment—under the dread of 
the serjeant—under the fear of the cor- 
poral. Now, he did not think, that any 
one measure could be devised by the 
mind of man, so admirably calculated to 
make a system of education unpopular, as 
that of compelling people to send their 
children to school. He was, therefore, 
decidedly adverse to the introduction of a 
compulsory system in any sense whatever, 
either by forcing parents to send their 
children to school under certain penalties, 
or depriving them of certain privileges if 
they refused to let them attend, A know- 
ledge of the benefits that were to be de- 
rived from education—a knowledge of its 
great usefulness in every rank and condi- 
tion of life—ought to be the great incite- 
ment to seek it; and every effort ought to 
be made to disseminate that leading prin- 
ciple, in order that all might profit by it. 
As to another species of compulsion— that 
of a rate—he would not consent to it ; for 
he would never sanction any proposition 
which coupled the word “ education,” 
with the word “rate.” The best course 
to pursue, instead of introducing any bill, 
was to try a little more experience on the 
subject. By instituting small seminaties, 
by founding normal schools for the edu- 
cation of schoolmasters, aided by the 
liberality of Parliament,éhe thought much 


, might be done; and he had great hopes 


that this Session would not be suffered to 
pass without some attempt being made to 
take up these matters in an enlightened 
spirit, Such an attempt would, he was 
sure, be successful, and receive general 
approbation. He should next call their 
Lordships’ attention to those funds which 
which were already applicable to the pur- 
poses of education, and to other purposes, 
but which had not been advantageously 
administered, and had, in many instances, 
been grossly misappropriated. The re- 
turns under Mr. Gilbert’s Act, in 1805, 
gave the amount of those funds at 310,000, 
The returns, however, which had since 
been made, and which were now on their 
Lordships’ table, showed how greatly the 
amount given under Mr. Gilbert’s Act was 
underrated. It was found, notwithstand- 
ing the under-lettings,—notwithstanding 
the various modes in which these revenues 
were prevented from reaching their pro- 
per destination—that the charitable funds 
connected with the counties of York, Cume 
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berland, Surrey, Bedford, and a num- 
ber of others, to the amount of fourteen 
or fifteen, whose population exceeded 
7,000,000 (being half the population of 
England and Wales)—it was shown, that 
the total charitable funds of these coun- 
ties, which, under Mr. Gilbert’s Act, were 
returned at 150,0001., did, in fact, amount 
to 428,000/. This would give, for the 
whole country, an amount of between 
800,000/. and 900,000. a-year—a mag- 
nificent sum to be applied to charitable 
purposes! But, he was convinced, that if 
those bequests were justly and fairly man- 
aged, they would amount to 1,500,000/. 
annually, and would be more than suffi- 
cient to supply all the expense of a na- 
tional education. There was another part 
of this interesting subject on which he 
would make a few observations. He had 
said before, and he repeated now, that it 
was not every one who founded a school 
or an hospital who ought to be called 
charitable. He knew, that he had been 
blamed for using that language; it was, 
however, language that he had held in 
that House, that he had held elsewhere, 
and that he would always hold, because 
he knew that it was just, and did not war- 
rant the unkind interpretations that had 
been put upon it. He would boldly assert, 
that there were no greater nuisances in 
this country than some of the institutions 
called charities. He wished he could say 
of them, that they were innocent—that they 
did no harm or good—that they were mere 
nonentities, neither producing benefit, nor 
generating evil. Unfortunately, he could 
say no such thing. Many of them, he 
affirmed, were positive nuisances—many 
of them were of such a description, that 
the law ought not to allow them; and 
many of them, in their origin, were of 
such a kind as the law did not allow. As 
an instance, he would point their Lord- 
ships’ attention to that splendid building 
the Foundling Hospital, with its now large 
revenue, which would, by the improve- 
ments that were daily taking place in the 
neighbourhood, amount, in the course of 
time, to 150,000/. a-year. It was nota 
foundling hospital, though it was so de- 
signated, nor had it been so for half a 
century past. Why was the alteration 
made? Because it was a nuisance,—be- 
cause it produced the most mischievous 
effects: the desertion and the abandon- 
ment of children, were its immediate fruits. 
In consequence of that establishment, 
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children had been brought into existence 
who otherwise would not have seen the 
light. Seeing that the institution offered 
a premium for vice, the governors had 
made a rule, which, for half a century, had 
made this institution anything but a found- 
ling hospital. They came to a resolution, 
‘* that in future no child shall be, on any 
account, admitted into this hospital until 
its parents are examined.” Now this 
might be, and undoubtedly was, a very 
safe and beneficial provision; but it alto- 
gether altered the original object of the 
institution, which was for foundlings pro- 
perly so called, and not for those whose 
mothers and fathers were known. Again, 
the Small-pox Hospita!, before the dis- 
covery of vaccination, must be considered 
by the law a nuisance. Indeed, the late 
Lord Elienborough, speaking on this sub- 
ject, said, ‘‘ These splendid towers must 
all come to the ground, notwithstanding 
the intention of the testator, ifit were found 
to propagate and perpetuate, instead of 
curing, repelling, and preventing disease.” 
That establishment had since been con- 
verted into a fever hospital, and partly 
into an institution for vaccination. These 
were extreme cases; but while he alluded 
to them, let it not be supposed that he did 
not highly admire institutions which might 
be termed real charities. Too much praise 
could not be given to those persons who 
established charities for the cure of dis- 
eases, for the alleviation of accidents, for 
the watching over of insanity, for the 
softening down of those bodily and mental 
evils to which the human frame was sub- 
ject, and which no human foresight could 
avert. It was pleasing to see such chari- 
ties beneficially endowed ; they were wor- 
thy of private munificence. But this 
could not be said of institutions which 
encouraged people to be extravagant, in 
the hope of ultimately receiving relief, or 
which induced improvident marriages— 
marriages entered into as none should be 
entered into—before the parties were able 
to provide for their offspring. Having 
thus expressed his opinion with respect to 
things miscalled charities, he had no hesi- 
tation in declaring it to be his intention, 
if those who were at the head of them 
adhered with the same crassid ignorance 
of what ought to be done to the course 
which had so long been followed—if they 
displayed the same dogged feeling in 
resistance to all improvement—if, instead 
of applying the funds committed to their 
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charge to those purposes that would be 
useful and beneficial to the community, 
they chose to expend them on that which 
was prejudicial and baneful to the 
community—if they continued .in that 
course, he should then be disposed to 
listen to the suggestions which had been 
made by individuals in Parliament and 
out of it, and to view those persons as not 
any longer entitled to act upon their own 
false principles, converting that to public 
mischief which ought to be devoted to 
public benefit. If they did not mend 
their ways—if they did not apply in a 
better manner the funds which the muni- 
ficence of former times had supplied for 
charitable purposes, he should call on 
Parliament to look on those estates as 
placed peculiarly under their care, and to 
see that the trust was more beneficially 
and more safely executed than it had been. 
It was sufficient for him to give this ge- 
neral notice. He knew that, unless in 
their public capacity, the trustees could 
not be called to account ; but it was sufhi- 
cient for him to give this general notice, 
knowing that the parties had the means 
in their own hands of preventing any par- 
liamentary interference, by shaping their 
conduct according to existing circum- 
stances. That was what was done in the 
case of the Foundling Hospital, and the 
same course was adopted, to a certain 
degree, by the trustees of the Small-pox 
Hospital. They ought to prevent the in- 
terference of the Legislature by removing 
the cause of complaint; if not, it was the 
duty of Parliament no longer to abstain 
from that proper and necessary interference 
which the interests of the public required. 
He should now conclude by moving ‘* for 
a Return of the charities in the following 
counties,” with the list of which he would 
not trouble their Lordships. 

The Earl of Malmesbury was strongly 
in favour of Sunday-schools. He entirely 
agreed with the noble and learned Lord 
in his objection to a compulsory rate. He 
did not, however, coincide with him in the 
propriety of establishing Normal-schools. 
They were not necessary, because those 
who founded charity-schools always se- 
lected proper masters. 

Lord Wynford was sorry that a subject 
of so much importance as the present had 
been brought before the House without 
notice. The speech of his noble and 
learned friend, when it went before the 
public, was calculated to produce an im- 
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pression which ought not to be produced, 
and which, moreover, would not be pro- 
duced if noble Lords were prepared with 
the information to answer it which was in 
existence. He admitted, that if any of 
the property which had been left by the 
donors of charitable institutions had been 
misapplied so as to become a nuisance 
instead of a benefit to the community, the 
House had then a right to interfere with 
it; but if that property was administered 
conformably to the intentions of the do- 
nors, then the House had no right to in- 
terfere, and the trustees would be guilty 
of a breach of trust if they did not protest 
against such interference. His noble and 
learned friend, acting on a mere ex-parte 
statement, had charged certain trustees 
with a neglect of duty. He could not 
reconcile a charge founded on such partial 
premises with his notions of justice, and he 
was sure that the Legislature would not 
take the measures which his noble and 
learned friend had intimated his intention 
to recommend without an inquiry by Select 
Committees of both Houses, if not an 
inquiry at the Bar of that House. For 
the great mass of benefit which the coun- 
try had derived from the diffusion of edu- 
cation, it was indebted to no other class 
of men save that much calumniated order, 
the clergy of the Church of England. 
Any interference with the system which 
was now adopted through their instru- 
mentality would be productive of more 
evil than good to the community. The 
only fault which now attached to the 
schools which the clergy had established 
in their respective parishes was, that the 
children were not kept at them long 
enough. That, however, was the fault of 
the parents of the children, cr rather it 
was the result of their poverty and not the 
fault of the clergy who superintended such 
schools. Improve, exclaimed the noble 
Lord, the condition of the poor, give them 
sufficient wages to maintain themselves 
and their families in comfort and respect- 
ability, and you will have no reason to 
complain that they do not keep their 
children long enough at schools. But, as 
things were now administered, no sooner 
was a child able to earn something for his 
parents, than he was taken from school, 
and hiseducation was altogether neglected. 
He insisted that wherever schools had 
been established, there had been no diffi- 
culty in providing schoolmasters for them 
competent to afford all the information 
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required by the children. He denied the 
right of Parliament to passa law imposing | 
a rate for the purposes of education. | 
Such a rate was very different from the 
rate imposed for the maintenance of the 
poor. The maintenance of the poor by a 
compulsory fund was justified by the 
necessity of the case, but no such neces- 
sity existed with regard to education. On 
whom, too, would such a rate fall? On 
the landed interest, which they had re- 
cently been told was in a condition of 
great and long-continued depression. In 
conclusion he would again say, that if the 
trustees of any fund destined for education 
had abused their trust they might be cor- 
rected; but he was for not forming an 
opinion without information, still less could 
he consent to act in the dark. 

The Lord Chancellor wished to say 
one word only in explanation. The in- 
formation of which he had availed himself 
was obtained from the Reports of the 
Commissioners appointed by Act of Par- 
liament to examine into the state of chari- 
table institutions—Commissioners who 
had examined both sides, and had had a 
full hearing of the trustees themselves. 
There were cases mentioned in those Re- 
ports in which trustees had wished to 
employ the money committed to their 
charge in a more beneficial manner than 
that which the donor had contemplated, 
but had found themselves prevented by 
the existing state of the law from making 
the improvements which they desired. 
For instance, in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire, at Wakefield—no, he 
believed it was at Leeds—a revenue of 
3,000/. or 4,000/. a-year was now devoted 
to the maintenance of a grammar-school. 
Now, according to the construction put 
by the law on the term “ grammar-school,” 
it was a school in which Greek and Latin 
and Hebrew, one or all of them, was to 
be taught, but not ciphering or arithmetic ; 
and yet there could be no doubt that in 
such a district the latter branch of in 
formation was more necessary than the 
former. Now in such a school, unless you 
taught Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, it was 
doubtful whether you had any right to 
apply the funds of the school to the teach- 
ing of arithmetic. Certainly, until the 
funds were provided for the teaching of 
the former, you had no right to teach the 
latter. The trustees had been asked in 
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teach the last, and their answer had been, 
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that they did not feel themselves author- 
ized to move against the intentions of the 
donors, and that they, therefore, preferred 
to leave things as they were. With regard 
to the obligations which the country owed 
to the clergy of the Established Church, he 
preferred considering those obligations in 
the light in which they had been viewed by 
a noble Earl on a former night, to consider- 
ing them in the light in which they had 
been viewed that night by his noble and 
learned friend. Judging from the speech 
of his noble and learned friend, the world 
might suppose, that all the benefits now 
derived from the more general diffusion 
of the benefits of education were owing to 
the exertions of the clergy of the Church 
of England. God forbid, that he should 
either say or do anything to diminish the 
debt of gratitude due to that venerable 
body for teaching, preaching, and suc- 
cessfully exerting their money and their 
time in promoting the planting of schools, 
and in advancing the education of the 
people. He would be the last man in the 
world to whisper a doubt respecting the 
great merits in this respect of that learn- 
ed, pious, and enlightened body; still he 
would say, that there were other parties 
to whom some portion of credit was also 
due for having co-operated, and not with- 
out effect, in the same great and glorious 
cause. In consequence of the exertions 
made, he would not say by that much- 
calumniated, but by that little-eulogised 
Committee of the lower House, which sat 
in 1818 upon the subject of education, 
and of which he had had the honour of 
being Chairman—he hoped that he might 
be permitted to arrogate to that Com- 
mittee the credit of some of the benefi- 
cial effects which by its labours, had 
since been produced ; for he might, with- 
out exaggeration, assert that the benefits 
of education were diffused twice as far now 
as they were then. In that Committee, 
quorum pars minima fuerat, he had given 
full credit.to the clergy of the Church of 
England for the exertions which they had 
made in different parts of the country. 
There was likewise another cause which 
had been productive of great benefit to 
the further diffusion of education. What 
did his noble and learned friend think of 
the exertions made by the sects of the 
country? What did he think of the in- 
valuable labours of the enlightened and 
pious clergy of the different congregations 
of Dissenters? They had been great 
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coadjutors with the Committee of 1818 in 
increasing the education of the people; 
they had spent their money, and their 
hard-earned money, willingly in that 
cause ; and they ought to have the more 
credit for spending it, for they had less 
to spend. When a rich clergyman of the 
Church, with an income of 3,000/. or 
4,000/. a-year, spent his 40/, a-year in 
promoting education in his parish, the 
Dissenting clergyman, with an income of 
barely 100/., was often spending his 3/, 
or 4/, a-year on the same object. He 
gave the Dissenting clergymen, under 
such circumstances, as much credit for 
spending their mite as he gave to the 
Church of England for spending its mil- 
lion. He thought that the exertions of 
the one ought not to be passed over in 
silence, whilst they were straining their 
throats and making the walls echo with 
the praises of the other. There was one 
little chronological fact forgotten by those 
who overlooked the merits of the Dissen- , 
ters. They were the first in the field, 
they set the example. Dr. Bell and 
Joseph Lancaster were used as the cham- 
pions on each side of this question. Dr. 
Bell created the schools which were now 
called the national schools; Mr. Lancaster 
the schools which were now called the 
British and Foreign schools. There was a 
controversy as to whether Dr. Bell im- 
ported or Mr. Lancaster invented, the 
Madras system of education, by mutual 
instruction and by writing in the sand ; 
but there was no controversy, there was 
not even a doubt as to this point, that if 
Dr. Bell was the inventor of the system, 
it was, as far as he was concerned, a 
hidden invention, which had never shed 
a blessing on mankind, and that Joseph 
Lancaster was the first person who prac- 
tically taught schools in England upon 
that plan. Joseph Lancaster imported it ; 
and the importer of an invention was, as 
his noble and learned friend knew, en- 
titled by law to be considered the inventor 
and to take out a patent for it. He 
therefore, gave his praise as a patent to the 
importer, but in so doing he had no wish to 
withhold his praise from the inventor. He 
spoke from having a full knowledge of 
these matters for he had taken an active 
though humble part in them. He had 
moved the first Resolution which em- 
bodied the School Society, and expressed 
the object it was to have in view. Ori- 
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Dissenters but, among the distinguished 
personages who gave the Society their 
support the late Duke of Kent stood pro- 
minent—a name never to be mentioned 
without honour, where education or 
charity was spoken of. Then there was 
the name of the Duke of Sussex, not to 
be held in less distinction. There was 
the Duke of Bedford, the late Lord 
Somerville, a Presbyterian by-the-by, 
but all the rest were Baptists, Quakers, 
Moravians, Unitarians—all manners of 
sects, but scarcely one churchman. One 
thing that association did—it produced 
action on the part of the Church, and 
then the Church kept pace with the Dis- 
senters. The Dissenters having begun in 
1810, and having continued during the 
year 181], induced the Church late in 
the year 1812 to come forward also and 
to found the national society. If grati- 
tude were to be measured by priority, the 
Dissenters, who began the system, were 
certainly entitled to the larger share. He 
was not, however, prepared on that ac- 
count to assert, that if the Dissenters had 
not founded a single school, had not 
taught a single boy, and had not founded 
any society, the Church would not have 
done that which everybody knew it sub- 
sequently had done. When the Dissen- 
ters had evidently succeeded, and it was 
morally certain, that the people would be 
taught, though it was uncertain how, 
then, to his infinite delight, he had seen 
the clergy of the Church step forward to 
take a share in this holy task. He would 
mention another debt of gratitude which 
was due tothe same venerable body. The 
institution of infant schools was admitted 
to have been of great benefit to the cause 
of education. A few persons, of whom he 
was one, met together in the year 1818, 
and after some deliberation planted an 
infant school in the city of Westminster, 
not more than a quarter of a mile from 
the place in which he was then speaking. 
They carried it on successfully for two or 
three years, and of the eight persons who, 
during that period, had the superintend- 
ence of it, he believed that only himself 
and the Marquess of Lansdown were 
churchmen. They had no connexion 
whatever with the clergy of the Church. 
One or two Dissenting clergymen assisted, 
and to his great delight, the scheme met 
with complete success. Other schools on 
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a-similar principle were established in 
other parts of the country, and in three or 
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four years afterwards he was gratified to 
find, that the clergy of the Church of 
England followed—no, he would not say 
followed, for he meant nothing disparaging 
to that venerable body—were not behind 
the rest, but came forward willingly and 
overtook them, and were not deterred by 
a consideration which might have in- 
fluenced weaker minds and more grovel- 
ing dispositions—he meant the fear of 
imitating other men, and of acting upon 
the example set them by the Dissenters. 
They gallantly neglected all such con- 
siderations, they boldly started in pursuit, 
they were stimulated by the ambition of 
making themselves useful, and they pro- 
pagated infant schools with as much suc- 
cess as the Dissenters had propagated 
them previously. There was also another 
mode in which the clergy of the Establish- 
ment had greatly benefited the progress 
of education. Inthe year 1827 some of 
his friends and himself had formed the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. That Society, beside other use- 
ful results which it had accomplished, had 
brought down the price of books one- 
third, to the delight of every class in the 
community, save one, and that one was 
the class professionally engaged in the 
sale of books. It was said, that the So- 
ciety was a monopolist of books, and that 
it was impossible for individuals to com- 
pete with it. Now, if it were a mono- 
poly, there was this difference between it 
and other monopolies. The objection to 
other monopolies was, that they tended to 
raise the price of the articles which they 
monopolized—the objection to this mo- 
nopoly was that it had lowered that price. 
When that Society was originally formed, 
he had said in private, that if it succeed- 
ed, their excellent friends, the clergy of 
the Church, would immediately afterwards 
act upon the same plan, and so it turn- 
ed out even as he had predicted, for they 
had scarcely published the Penny Maga- 
zine one week, when the Saturday Maga- 
zine was brought forward as its rival. 
God forbid that he should say one word 
of disparagement of the Church on that 
account. No; he was too much delight- 
ed with the co-operation of the Establish- 
ment to breathe the slightest whisper 
against it; but the fact was, that the date 
and the chronology were not in favour of 
the clergymen of the Establishment, and 
they proved beyond all dispute that the 
Church acted after the Dissenters in point 
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of time, though they did in substance ex- 
actly the same as the Dissenters. They 
nobly came forward in establishing schools, 
in planting infant schools, and in spread- 
ing cheap literature, but he repeated 
that, in point of time, they came forward 
after the Dissenters had begun, continued 
and succeeded, in all those three differ- 
ent objects. If the clergy of the Church 
were not entitled to a monopoly of the 
gratitude of the country, they were at 
least entitled toa great share of it, for 
those good objects would not have been 
obtained to more than half the present 
extent, if the Dissenters had not had the 
honour and benefit of the assistance of 
the clergy of the Church. 

Lord Wynford contended that before 
the Dissenters had performed any of 
these splendid services, respecting which 
his noble and learned friend had vaunted 
so largely, the clergy of the Church of 
England had sedulously promoted the 
cause of education in their respective 
parishes by promoting the formation of 
parish schools. Before any of these 
Dissenting associations were in existence, 
there had existed in the Church the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 16, 1834. 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Ewart, from 
Liverpool, for preventing the Importation of Stripped 
Tobacco from the United States.—By Lords MorPetnu 
and SANDOoN, Colonel Epwarps, and Messrs. Topp, 
JERNINGHAM, LockkE, JOHNSTONE, FLNCH, and BAINES, 
from a Number of Places,—for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath.— By Lord Lumiey, from the Members of 
the Animals’ Friends Society, for the Protection of the 
Dumb Creation.—By Mr. Evans, from Lusk, for an In- 
quiry into the State of the Irish Fisheries; and from 
Nethereross, against the Tithes (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. 
Porter, from a Society at Manchester, for Alterations in 
the High Ways Bill.—By Mr. Hope Jounstone, from 
the Fish Curers of Fife, for Relieving Vessels from paying 
Light-House Duties more than once in the Season.—By 
the same, and Admiral ApAms, from four Places,—for 
the Repeal of the Reciprocity of Duties Act; also from 
three Places, for the Repeal of the Stamp Duty on Receipts 
—By Lord Lumvey and Admiral Apams, from the Hand- 
Loom Weavers of Blackrod and Alloa,—for Relief.—By 
Mr. Hutt, from Kingston-upon-Hull, against the General 
Register Bill.—By Mr. RigBy WAson, from Ipswich, for 
an Alteration in Municipal Corporations.—By Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, from Youghal, for the Repeal of the Union.—By 
Lord DALMENY, Admiral Apams, and Messrs. JOHNSTONE 
and GASKELL, from several Places,—for an Alteration in 
the present System of Church Patronage in Scotland.— 
By Lords MorpetH, Lumiey, and Joun RussELL, Sir 
Ratpa Lopez, and Messrs. Guest, Ewart, LamBron, 
and Tynte, from a Number of Places, and Dissenting 
Congregations,—for Relief to the Dissenters. 


Tue Dorcuester Lapourers.| Mr, 
Hutt had a Petition, signed by upwards of 
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7,000 members of the Grand National 
Trades’ Union of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
imploring his Majesty’s Government to 
remit the *punishment inflicted upon the 
six labourers tried and convicted at the 
last Dorchester Assizes. He (Mr. Hutt) 
was not the advocate of the Trades’ 
Unions. He thought them most mis- 
chievous in their operation, both towards 
society at large, and those who became 
members of such bodies. But that was 
entirely distinct from the question at pre- 
sent before them. The question was, 
whether his Majesty’s Government, hav- 
ing inflicted the severest penalty the law 
allowed, for an offence which these peo- 
ple were ignorant they were committing, 
had not transgressed the bounds of justice 
and humanity? He had himself been a 
member of a secret society, and had taken 
a secret oath. He was aware at the time 
that he was infringing the law; but when 
he had heard that it had only been acted 
upon once ina period of forty years, he 
conceived that it was obsolete, and that a 
fine of sixpence would be a sufficient pe- 
nalty for transgressing such a statute. 
He hoped it would be clearly understood, 
that these individuals had not been pun- 
ished for taking a secret oath, but for 
having been members of the Trades’ 
Unions. He deplored the conduct of his 
Majesty’s Government towards these men, 
because there was every reason to hope 
that these Unions were falling to pieces, 
and would, if not for this step, ere now, 
have been totally annihilated. The law, 
he admitted, should be vindicated, but 
that vindication should have been tem- 
pered with justice, humanity, and discre- 
tion. 

Mr. Feargus O’ Connor begged to offer a 
few observations upon the law of the case, 
although, in doing so, he might, perhaps, 
be charged with impertinence in placing 
his opinion in opposition to that of hon, 
Gentlemen who had yesterday alluded to 
the Act of Parliament under which these 
unfortunate men had been tried. It ap- 
peared that they had been tried under the 
37th Geo. 3rd; and it appeared, also, by 
a reference to that Act, that it was di- 
rected against persons who might attempt 
to seduce sailors and soldiers from their 
allegiance. The 52nd Geo. 3rd had been 
passed for the purpose of explaining the Act, 
and it was injustice to those men to indict 
them under the former, when the latter was 
in existence, He did not hesitate to say, 
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that, if they had been indicted under the 
52nd of Geo. 3rd, it could not have been 
made out that the law had been in the 
slightest degree infringed. It was plain, 
from the nature of the oath, and the pu- 
nishment inflicted, that the crime of these 
unfortunate men had no reference to the 
Aet under which they had been tried. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
member for Knaresborough, when he had 
alluded to the Act yesterday, had cer- 
tainly not read or not considered it pro- 
perly. These unfortunate men had been 
most unfairly dealt with. Who, he would 
ask, had brought forward these Unions, 
who should really be in their place at that 
moment? Those persons who had created 
and used them for their own purposes. It 
might not be the fashion to speak in 
that manner, or perhaps it might excite 
laughter ; but he thought that Earl Grey, 
Loid Brougham, the noble Lord, the Pay- 
master of the Forces, and the right hon. 
the Secretary for the Colonies, should be 
on board the hulks in place of those un- 
fortunate men, for they had been the 
prime movers and actors in all the trans- 
actions which had for their object the pro- 
motion of political change by means of 
unions of the working classes. They 
were, in short, accessories before the fact, 
as far as the Dorchester Unionists were 
concerned. With respect to the Trades’ 
Unions, what was it, he would ask, which 
caused them to adopt the title of Political 
Unions? Why, nothing but the imbecile 
and truckling conduct of the present 
Whig Government. He was the last 
man in the world to commend the con- 
duct of those who were guilty; but there 
could be no doubt, that the unfortunate 
Dorchester labourers had erred without a 
knowledge of the law; and such being 
the case, he considered the sentence a 
most severe, a most unjust one. Were 
the present Ministers determined, in spite 
of every thing they had seen and heard, 
still to stand between the people and the 
Throne, cutting off the royal clemency for 
those who had transgressed the law, be- 
cause they were not acquainted with it? 
The Government were actually intimidated 
by that which had raised themselves into 
power, and thought themselves justified in 
pursuing so severe a course, for the pur- 
pose of putting an end to the very power 
they had themselves raised. Would the 
Government listen to reason? Would 
they still go on hurrying the people from 
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their allegiance? If they did, all he 
could say was, their perverseness and folly 
would almost make rebellion a virtue. 
For his own part, he had no hesitation in 
saying, they would go on as long as they 
could find gentlemen to cheer them; but, 
if they did, they must remember that the 
cheer would soon be drowned by the con- 
demnation of the people. That House 
was the place to which the people looked 
for relief, but relief could never be afford- 
ed as long as an imbecile and truckling 
Ministry sat on the other side of the 
House. He trusted the Government 
would adopt a different line of conduct, 
for they might be assured, if they did not, 
when convulsion came, they would be 
taught what it was to stand between his 
Majesty and his subjects. 

Mr. Wason had no doubt of the legality 
of the sentence passed on those unhappy 
men. ‘The right hon. Baronet, the mem- 
ber for Cumberland, said, that two days 
had been spent in considering their case ; 
but then the object of inquiry was not 
whether the sentence was severe, but upon 
a doubt raised by the counsel, whether 
the law applied to their case. Every one 
knew, that when it became the duty of a 
judge to pronounce sentence of transport- 
ation for any crime, it could not be fora 
less term than seven vears; and he was 
sure, that if such a term as three years 
could be given to those men for a punish- - 
ment, the learned judge would have wil- 
lingly limited their sufferings to that pe- . 
riod. Let no doubt be entertained, then, 
of the legality of the sentence. At the 
same time, he thought that the Govern- 
ment should have interposed its authority 
to mitigate the heavy sentence of those 
men, and make their punishment more 
proportionate to their crime. 

Mr. Rotch did not consider himself 
called upon to answer the observations of 
the hon. Member, as the Act upon which 
he had relied was an Act subsequent to 
the Act upon which those persons had 
been convicted. It was impossible, that 
the persons in question could have been 
indicted under the 52nd Geo. 3rd, for it did 
not apply to their case. He must leave 
the hon. and learned Member, therefore, 
to make out a better case. When he 
quoted this Act on which he (Mr. Roteh) 
had given his opinion, he would then 
meet him. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor, in explanation, 
observed, that he had not relied upon the 
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Act to which the hon. Member had alluded. 
What he had said was, that it was most 
unjust to indict a person under an Act, 
when there was a subsequent Act passed 
to explain it. 

Colonel Evans was of opinion, that the 
learned judge was not amenable to cen- 
sure. The whole affair rested with his 
Majesty’s Government. The question was 
one of great importance to the peace of 
the country; for it involved the Govern- 
ment as a conflicting party with all the 
workmen of the country. If the Under 
Secretary of the Home-Office were present 
to hear the statements, the noble Lord 
might, perhaps, give some satisfactory ex- 
planation, which was much needed. No 
person was more adverse than he was to 
Trades’ Unions; he would not defend 
them, because he considered that industry 
was a description of property, which 
ought to be held the most sacred, and left 
the most free. He was most anxious to 
extend protection to every individual la- 
bourer ; and such protection was quite in- 
consistent with any undue means of inti- 
midation. He thought that his Majesty’s 
Government were right in inflicting some 
punishment on those men, but it should 
have been a much lighter one. 

The Petition to lie on the Table. 


LorDsHIP OF THE TREASURY.] Colo- 
nel Evans, in rising to present a petition 
respectably signed by the Mayor, and 
others of Hastings, stated, that he should 
avail himself of this opportunity to put a 
question to the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Warre), whom he had apprised of 
his intention to do so. The question was 
in itself of importance, but infinitely more 
so, as connected with other matters, to 
which he should allude. The cause of 
his taking this matter up, was, that he 
had been politically, and he might say 
closely, connected with that part of the 
county of Sussex, had the pleasure of 
being acquainted with many of the most 
respectable and influential of the electors 
of Hastings, and could not therefore de- 
cline to comply with their wishes, in 
which great numbers concurred, to make 
this inquiry of the hon. Member for that 
borough. The question was certainly 
rather a peculiar one, that of asking a 
Gentleman if he meant to resign his seat ; 
but then, as he should show, the grounds 
on which he should do so were even yet 
more unprecedented, and perfectly justi- 
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fied this step. It was in their recollection 
the first practical evidence of the loss of 
the confidence of the public by Govern- 
ment was on the occasion of the Admi- 
rally Board. An hon. Member of the 
House was appointed a Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, who accordingly accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds, in the full expectation, 
no doubt, of being re-elected by his con- 
stituents. But the important town of 
Gloucester did not fulfil those expecta- 
tions. On the contrary, though his family 
were powerful and esteemed in the neigh- 
bourhood, and possessed indeed the most 
commanding influence in the county, and 
though he had previously triumphed as an 
avowed supporter of Ministers, so altered 
was the opinion of the electors regarding 
the Ministry, that they now refused to 
ratify the appointment conferred on him 
by those Ministers, and supplanted him, 
by his previously unsuccessful opponent. 
Accordingly, that office at the Admiralty 
had remained to this time without a seat 
in Parliament. Need he mention West- 
minster and Marylebone, as confirmatory 
of the displeasure of the public, with the 
half-and-half unsatisfactory policy pur- 
sued by those in power. Again the high- 
ly important office of Attorney General 
became vacant. A similar result was the 
consequence. In one respect this was 
satisfactory. It was a further and.a very 
powerful proof of the state of the public 
mind, and of what Ministers must expect, 
unless they adhered more faithfully to 
their former pledges. So far as the 
Attorney-General individually, however, 
as a Member of that House, and a useful 
Law Reformer, was concerned, he much 
regretted the exclusion of the learned Gen- 
tleman ; and he would take the opportu- 
nity, on that point, of asking a question 
of the noble Lord opposite, (whose pre- 
sence at this time as a Cabinet Minister 
was quite novel and refreshing,) as to 
whether the Bills of Reform in certain 
branches of the law, commenced by the 
Attorney General while he had a seat in 
the House, were to be abandoned or car- 
ried forward by the Government. Much 
solicitude was entertained out of doors on 
this point. He should now come more 
directly to the case referred to. Several 
months since, a vacancy had occurred in 
one of the Lordships of the Treasury. 
Warned by the difficulties alluded to, the 
Administration, appeared all this time to 
have failed in obtaining the acceptance of 
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this honourable and lucrative office, by 
any Member of the House. At length 
the hon. Gentleman opposite appeared to 
have been prevailed on to entertain the 
question of accepting this office; but 
with a condition certainly unusual. The 
office was previously filled by a Member 
from the northern division of the empire. 
It had been contended by the friends of 
Government, that such a selection was 
essential for the interests of Scotland. 
The selection, therefore, of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, was a departure from that rule, 
as the hon. Member (Mr. Warre) repre- 
sented, it might be said, the extreme 
South. But, here, in candour, he was 
bound to exonerate the Government from 
all blame—for the hon. Gentleman had 
proved most satisfactorily, by the condi- 
tion which he annexed to his acceptance 
of the office, that he was by no means de- 
void of that prudence, cantion, and 
wariness which characterised the natives 
of Scotland. Therefore, next to a Scotch- 
man, the Government acted judiciously in 
selecting him to look after the fiscal in- 
terests of Scotland. He mentioned this 
with every feeling of high respect for the 
hon. Gentleman, who very prudently de- 
clined the office, when he found, upon in- 
quiry at Hastings, that it was more than 
likely he should be ousted from his seat. 
No Government was ever before so 
situated as the present. It was clear, 
by these several instances, that they were 
not proceeding in unison with the senti- 
ments of the constituencies by which they 
had been previously returned to this 
House. Both by the theory and prac- 
tice of the Constitution, the Commons 
should represent the sentiments, at least 
of the electors, if not of the people 
generally. As Ministers could not go 
on without a majority of the Commons 
in their favour,—so, consequently, they 
should, in political conduct, assimilate 
with the House, and through the House, 
with the electors. This obviously now 
was not the case. Finally, the hon. Gen- 
tleman having, by a proceeding totally 
novel, ascertained that those who sent 
him to the House no longer approved of 
his public conduct, he denied, that the 
former supporters of the hon. Gentleman 
had now a just claim, in order to be more 
consistently represented, to invite the lion. 
Gentleman to give way to a candidate who 
would represent the opinions of the ma- 
jority of the electors of Hastings. 
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Mr. Warre said, it was perfectly true, 
that an offer had been made him of a 
seat at the Treasury Board; and, upon 
that being done, he had acted as he 
thought it was right to do—communicat- 
ed it to his friends and supporters, think- 
ing that they had a perfect right to see 
the position in which he stood; and he 
was sure, that the gallant Colonel was too 
well aware of what the place which was 
otiered him was, to suppose that he was 
actuated in what he had done by any im- 
proper considerations. He did not con- 
sider it necessary to give any other answer 
to the observations of the gallant Colonel; 
what he had done was perfectly well 
known; he did not repent of it; and by 
the course he had adopted, he was ready 
to abide. With respect to the statement 
of the gallant Colonel, that he had lost 
his supporters, all he had to say was, that 
it was as easy to make assertions of that 
description on the one side as on the 
other. The town had been placarded,.as 
was usual on all elections; and if the 
gallant Colonel could draw any inference 
from that, he was most welcome to do so. 
He would again repeat, that what he had 
done he should not repent of, and intended 
to abide by. 

Lord John Russell did not mean to 
enter into all the topics that the gallant 
Colonel had adverted to; but there were 
one or two points which he felt bound to 
notice. First, with respect to the course 
Government intended to pursue with re- 
spect to certain bills for the reform of the 
law; the two principal measures were 
those which the Attorney-General, when 
he was a Member of the House, had been 
pledged to—namely, the Local Courts 
Bill and the Imprisonment for Debt Bill. 
With regard to those two measures, it 
was the fixed intention of his Majesty’s 
Government to carry them through in the 
present Session. The gallant Colonel had 
also entered into a discussion with respect 
to elections, and had taken an opportunity 
of saying, that in almost every instance of 
Members of that House taking place 
under the present Government they lost 
their seats. That, he was ready to admit, 
to a certain extent was true ; but still the 
cause of that was very soon explained. 
The members of former Cabinets had a 
ready course to regain entrance to the 
House through a constituency of but few 
individuals. That, however, was not the 
case since the passing of the Reform Bill ; 
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and the present Ministers, almost to a 
man, represented large constituencies. 
What had, therefore, taken place was not 
to be wondered at. At the time of the 
discussion of the Reform Bill, he foresaw 
that such might be the case, even though 
the Government enjoyed the full share of 
the confidence of the people which it ought 
to have, and in that he was not mistaken. 
With respect to the two instances in which 
they had failed at elections, those of 
Gloucester and Dudley, he thought that 
the fair inference to be drawn from the 
result of those elections was, that Govern- 
ment had been going too rapidly on in 
the way of innovation, and the people, in 
order to put a stop to such things, had 
sent Conservatives into Parliament. 

Colonel Evans could not but give great 
credit to the noble Lord for the very 
ingenious manner in which he had ac- 
counted for the several failures gentlemen 
taking office under Government had ex- 
perienced in endeavouring to obtain a seat 
in that House. 

Petition laid on the Table. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 17, 1834. 


Mrinotes.] Bills. 
Land (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Exeter, from Wam- 
brook, for Protection to the Established Church.—By the 
Earl of Warwick, from the Master Hatters of London, 
for the Suppression of Trades’ Unions.—By the Marquess 
of SALISBURY, from Great Missenden, for an Alteration 
in the Poor Laws.—By the Earl of HArEwoop, from 
several Places, against any Alteration in the Corn Laws.— 
By the same, and the Bishops of Exeter and LICHFIELD, 
from several Places,—for the Better Observance of the 
Sabbath. 


Read a second time:—Burning of 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 17, 1834. 


Mrnotes.}] Petitions presented. By Sir James GRAHAM, 
from Aspatria, in favour of the Lord’s Day Observance 
Bill; and from the Clergy of Cumberland, against the 
same Bill.—-By Sir RoBERT PEEL, from Bryngirran, for 
preserving the Union between Church and State: and 
from the Presbytery of Skye, against any Alteration in 
the System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By Mr. 
Wieney, from Brighton, against the Employment of 
Climbing Boys.—By Mr. GouLsurn, from Maddington, 
against any Measures likely to weaken the efficacy of the 
Established Church.—By Messrs. HopGes and Ryper, 
from Goudhurst, and other Places, for the Repeal of the 
Malt Tax; and by Mr. Hopces, from Marden, against 
Tithes.— By Sir GzorGe Staunton, Sir Hype Parker, 
and Messrs. Fryer, HopGres, DENISON, WILKS, 
WILLIAMS, and WieNneyY, from a Number of Dissenting 
Congregations,—for Relief to the Dissenters—By Mr. 
Wieney, from the Journeymen Bakers of Brighton; and 
by Serjeant Spankie, from those of Finsbury, for a 
Clause in the Lord’s Day Observance Bill to prohibit 
Sunday Baking.—By Sir Groroz Staunton, Sir Hype: 
PARKER, Mr. Rider, and Mr. Wi ks, from several 
Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
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Mr. W. CuAytTor, from Evenwood, against the General 
Register Bill. 


Foreign Meal. 


THe Corn Laws—Foreign MEAt. } 
Mr. Clay presented a petition from Wap- 
ping, praying to be permitted to take 
meal and flour now in bond out, con- 
vert it into biscuits, and return it into 
bond so that it might be exported as bis- 
cuits. The petitioners, after stating that 
the business of biscuit-baking formed a 
most important branch of manufacture at 
the seaports of England, proceeded to set 
forth the depressed state of that trade. They 
attributed the great falling-off to the oper- 
ation of certain acts of Parliament lately 
passed, by which most of the shipping en- 
gaged in the British colonies were supplied 
by the Americans or other foreigners. They 
were of opinion, that if the recommendation 
contained in the petition were carried into 
effect, the trade, which was now almost 
entirely engrossed by foreigners, would be 
restored to this country; that a great in- 
crease of British labour would necessarily 
take place, and that above all, the para- 
mount interest of British shipping would 
be greatly benefited by bringing flour here, 
and carrying the biscuits away to supply 
our colonies and dependencies, as well as 
by obtaining biscuits at a much lower rate. 
It was unnecessary for him to say one word 
in that assembly upon the importance of 
affording every support to the shipping in- 
terest ; the commercial prosperity of the 
country being so intimately bound up with 
it. By the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee last year, it distinctly appeared, that 
of all the interest in the country, the 
shipping interest was in the most depressed 
state. By the Reciprocity Act of 1826, the 
shipping interests had been deprived of all 
protection by throwing the trade open to 
the competition of all nations that would 
consent to pay the duties. He should not 
have given notice of his intention to present 
this petition but for the great advantage 
the shipping interest, in his opinion, would 
derive from the recommendation contained 
in the petition. Depressed as that interest 
was, it was, perhaps, the only mode in which 
relief could be afforded without any in- 
fringement of the other great interests of 
the country, while, at the same time, it 
would be a further extension of the great 
principles of free trade, the general adop- 
tion of which alone could benelit the de- 
pressed commerce of the country. 

Mr. Cayley said, he felt as much sympathy 
for the shipping interest as the hon. member 
for the Tower Hamlets ; but he thought the 
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way to have the biscuit-baking trade re- 
stored to this country, was to prohibit the 
importation of foreign manufactures. At 
present biscuits were admitted from all 
parts of the world at an ad-valorem duty 
of twenty per cent; and he was informed 
by an intelligent correspondent, who had 
been many years a miller and baker, and 
who had gone over to Dantsie to establish 
a baking trade, that biscuits could be baked 
there at 10s. per cwt., and, after paying a 
duty of 2s., could be sold for 13s., at a 
profit of 1s., whereas, notwithstanding the 
low price of agricultural produce in this 
country, they could not be manufactured 
here under 18s. per cwt. He thought it 
time such an indirect evasion of the Corn- 
Jaws was put a stop to. 

Mr. Robert Wallace said, many of his 
constituents were in the same situation 
with respect to biscuit-baking as those 
of the hon. Member who presented the 
petition. They found it impossible to con- 
tinue their manufactories while such su- 
perior advantages were enjoyed by their 
continental neighbours, for which, however, 
he and they saw no other remedy than a 
repeal of the Corn-laws. Unless that took 
place, protection to a great extent must be 
afforded them which would injure other 
trades. 

Mr. Tower said, the Petition was a most 
unfair one, and hoped that its prayer would 
not be granted. The Repeal of the Corn- 
laws would be nothing better, in his opin- 
ion, than a species of political swindling. 

Mr. Clay said, that the present price of 
biscuits was 14s. per cwt., whereas, if the 
prayer of the petition were to be granted, 
biscuits could be made at 8s. perewt. The 
boon, therefore, to the shipping interest 
would be of the greatest importance. If 
that boon were not granted, all the branches 
of trade connected with supplying biscuits 
would depart from this country. 

Sir Charles Burrell was confident, that 
the landed interest had no desire whatever 
to interfere with the shipping interest, but 
were perfectly ready to give it every fair 
consideration. He, for one, thought, that 
the shipping interest had been very harshly 
treated by what was called free trade, act- 
ing on the principles of which had been 
productive of great injustice. A large por- 
tion of the carrying trade had already been 
driven by that means from this country. 
If the boon sought for could be granted 
without encouraging fraud, so far from the 
landed interest interfering to prevent the 
shipping interest obtaining that advantage, 
they would readily forward that object. 
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Mr. Thomas Altwood said, it was now 
proved, that the Corn-laws had not paid 
the National Debt, nor enabled the landed 
interest to discharge the mortgages and 
incumbrances on their property. They had, 
therefore, been most inefficacious. In fact, 
they did not protect the farmer, and they 
ruined the manufacturer. The Corn-laws 
had acted most delusively and destructively 
to the landed interest. He wished for fair 
and remunerative prices, such as would give 
the labourer what he ought to receive,— 
namely, 15s. a-week for his labour. But 
those laws would not give that price; 
money laws only would do it. He begged 
tu remind the hon. member for Harwich 
(Mr. Tower) who said, that the Repeal of 
the Corn-laws would be political swindling, 
that during the last sixteen or seventeen 
years the prices of corn had greatly fallen. 
During the three years ending in 1819, the 
price of wheat was 10s. a bushel, and the 
working and labouring classes were much 
happier than at present. In 1819, when 
we altered the monetary system, and had re- 
course to bullion payments, the agricultural 
prices fell; and what was the reason? It 
was because that House adopted measures 
which took away the money from the 
pockets of the great mass of the people. 
Those measures had the effect, in a great 
degree, of closing millionsof hungry mouths, 
and prevented our produce from being re- 
ceived by the foreign markets. ‘That system 
went on, with little intermission, from 1819 
to 1822, in which year Lord Castlereagh 
introduced in that House five measures 
again affecting the value of money ; such 
as the measuse for authorizing the issue of 
I/. notes, and the increase of loans by the 
Bank of England, which gave a temporary 
relief to the burthens of the people. When, 
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| in 1825, the Bill of 1819 was put in force, 


again our ports were nearly closed, and 
the agricultural prices had been going 
down ever since, although the population, 
subsequently to 1811, had increased thirty 
per cent. He acknowledged that agricul- 
tural prices were ruinously low ; he wished 
to raise them ; but he denied, that it was 
possible to raise them by creating an arti- 
ficial famine. The proper way would be, to 
fill the people’s pockets with money, so 
that, having the means of purchasing, they 
should be enabled to gratify their wants, 
and fill the hungry mouths of themselves 
and their children. The hon. member for 
Harwich must know that, having adopted 
the continental measure of value, they 
could not possibly, by any Corn-laws, pre- 
vent agricultural prices from falling to the 
2F2 
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continental level. This was a fact as cer- 
tain as that day and night followed each 
other. They were not cut down yet 
to the continental level, but they were 
driven down by a power they could not re- 
sist. He would say, that it was as certain 
as the day and night, that to the con- 
tinental level they must fall; and in two 
moments he would give proof of it. They 
could not expect that gold could be kept in 
this country when it acquired a higher 
value by being sent to the other side of the 
channel. He would say, that, if they 
wished to keep gold in this country, they 
must build up a wall so high, that a cuckoo 
could not fly over it. They must not only 
prevent wheat from coming in, but they 
must prevent gold from going out; but 
knowing, as they must, that gold would 
seek the market where its value is 
highest, they must acknowledge, that, 
if it commanded more at one side of 
the Severn than the other, it would 
most certainly go to that side where it 
would command most, and, in the same 
way, on the other side of the channel. 
Gold, like water, would find its own level. 
He had foretold the consequence of the 
measure of 1819; and he was sure, that 
those who then sanctioned that measure 
would, if they had known the consequences, 
have had their arms drawn from their bo- 
dies, before they would have consented to 
pass it into a law. 

Mr. Hume saw no connexion between the 
question of currency and the subject under 
the consideration of the House. ‘The simple 
question was, whether the shipping interest 
of this country was to receive the benefit of 
biscuits manufactured here on the same 
terms as they could be manufactured by 
foreigners? It was a question of the 
greatest importance, not only to the ship- 
ping interest, but to the country at large, 
and one that the Government ought to take 
under their serious consideration. He gave 
the prayer of the petition his cordial support. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson was surprised, on 
reading the prayer of the Petition, that a 
discussion should have arisen upon such a 
variety of subjects, when the House had 
merely to consider the propriety of permit- 
ting bonded corn to be manufactured into 
biscuit, and returned again into bond. He 
could assure the House, that the subject 
had received from the Board, to which he 
had the honour to belong, the best atten- 
tion it was in his power to give. It might 


be advisable to permit flour to be ground 
in bond, or to be baked into biscuit in 
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bond; but he must fairly say, that the 
question was so surrounded with difficul- 
ties, and the practice, if permitted, would 
open such a door to fraud, that no means 
yet devised to prevent it was sufficient to 
induce him to propose such a measure to 
Parliament. They had the experience of 
former years to prove the consequences of 
such an alteration. A measure had been 
introduced by Mr. Huskisson to allow 
wheat to be ground into flour in bond ; and 
the effect was, that fraud to a very consi- 
derable extent took place. The same re- 
sult would be produced in this case, but 
much more extensively, as it would be 
more difficult to prevent the biscuit com- 
ing into home consumption than the flour. 
Nevertheless, admitting the extent of the 
difficulty, and the probabilities of fraud, if 
any further attention to the subject could 
suggest the means cf conceding the boon 
without danger, no man living would be 
more happy to attempt it than himself. 
With regard to the consumption of foreign 
produce by the shipping interest, the House 
was aware that the Customs’ Act contained 
a clause, authorizing the Treasury to allow 
ships to take provisions out of bond for con- 
sumption ; but the shipping interest consi- 
dered this as no boon, and had at first refused 
to avail themselves of it, although they had 
subsequently changed their minds on the 
subject. Different interests had interfered, 
and that clause had not been acted upon in 
regard to flour, though it had in some other 
articles. If the parties interested could 
agree among themselves, he should be happy 
to meet their wishes by bringing the pro- 
visions of the Act into operation. 
The Petition was laid on the Table. 


OrpER oF THE Batu.] Mr. Secre- 
tary Stanley brought down the following 
Message from the Crown :— 


‘WiniiaM R. 

‘His Majesty acquaints the House of 
‘Commons, that, having taken into his 
‘ consideration the present state of the Most 
‘Honourable Military Order of the Bath, 
‘he deems it proper that measures should 
‘be taken for regulating and limiting the 
‘number of the members of the several 
‘classes, as well as for the purpose of re- 
‘lieving persons, upon whom, in future, 
‘this distinction shall be conferred, from 
‘the payment of fees and charges, as au- 
‘thorised by the existing standards and re- 
‘gulations. His Majesty makes this com- 
‘ munication, in the perfect confidence that 
‘his faithful Commons will direct due in- 
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‘ quiries to be instituted as to the losses to 
‘be sustained by the respective officers in- 
‘ terested in the fees, and enable his Ma- 
‘jesty to award to them such compensation 
‘as may be judged expedient.’ 

On the Motion of Mr. Secretary Stanley, 
it was ordered that the House should take 
the Royal Message into consideration to- 
morrow, and that it should resolve itself 
into a Committee for the purpose. 


Worsuip 1N Privare Hovuses.] Mr. 
Hardy, in moving for leave to bring in a 
bill to repeal the Act of 52 Geo. 3, c. 155, 
in so far as it related to the assembling of 
twenty persons, besides the family, for the 
purpose of religious worship in a private 
house, said, that in the year 1812, at the 
request of the Wesleyan Methodists, an act 
was very properly passed, the 52d Geo. 3rd, 
repealing the 13th, 14th, and 17th of 
Charles 2nd, and also the 22nd Charles 
2nd, commonly called the Conventicle 
Act. The second clause, however, of the 
Act of Repeal restricted the number of per- 
sons assembling in a private dwelling-house 
for worship, exclusive of the family, to 
twenty. That clause of the Act was con- 
tinually violated; more especially in dis- 
tricts where there was a want of public ac- 
commodation for the purposes of religious 
worship. Persons assembled in a greater 
number than twenty, were rendered liable 
to the penalties prescribed by the act,— 
penalties serious in amount, and one-half of 
which would go to the informer, and yet 
there were many places where the violation 
of it was necessarily habitual. What he 
wished to do was, to restore to every man the 
right and privilege which he possessed by 
the common law of the land, to assemble as 
many persons as he pleased in his dwelling- 
house for the purposes of worship and reli- 
gious instruction. The House was not to 
imagine that this part of the act had been 
allowed to lie as a dead letter. In some in- 
stances it had been very improperly, and with 
great impolicy, carried into force. It had 
been enforced, for instance, against Lord Bar- 
ham, who had religious worship performed 
in his servants’ hall by more than twenty 
persons. Under the existing law, the mi- 
nister might talk as long as he pleased to a 
congregation so assembled—the congrega- 
tion might, if they pleased, talk sedition or 
blasphemy with impunity ; but the moment 
that he and they committed an act of wor- 
ship or adoration, they were liable to the 
penalties prescribed by this act of Parlia- 
ment. He concluded by making his Motion. 
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Lord Althorp entertained great doubts as 
to the policy of passing such a bill as 
that now proposed by the hon. Member. 
He would not, however, oppose its being 
brought in. He must, at the same time, 
say, that it was a measure which would, at 
a future stage, require the serious consider- 
ation of the House. 

Mr. Wilks begged the House to bear in 
mind, that this was not a measure for the 
relief of the Protestant Dissenters, but for 
the relief of the members of the Established 
Church. He would not give it any oppo- 
sition. It was for the House, however, to 
consider how far it was expedient to put an 
end to the regulation in question. He 
would frankly state, that the Methodists 
and Dissenters of England did not com- 
plain of it. The operation of the proposed 
bill would be to relieve the members of the 
Church of England from a regulation of 
their own Church. 

Mr. Hardy observed, that the bill was 
intended for the relief of all parties. There 
would be a provision in it, reserving to 
bishops and other ecclesiastical authorities, 
the spiritual powers which they at present 
possessed in reference to all assemblies of 
members of the Church for the purposes of 
religious worship. 

Leave was given. 


Poor Laws—EnGuanp.] Lord Althorp, 
in rising to call the attention of the House 
to the existing laws for the relief of the 
Poor in England, said, that most undoubt- 
edly the Motion which he was about to in- 
troduce for the consideration of the House, 
was one of as great importance as any that 
had ever been submitted to its notice. The 
present state of the Poor-laws of this coun- 
try had long been a subject which had oc- 
cupied the attention and engaged the minds 
of the ablest men in it, and various at- 
tempts had been made from time to time 
by persons very conversant with their oper- 
ation and effects to amend those laws, to 
remedy the evils, and to correct the abuses 
engendered by them ; but hitherto unfortu- 
nately all such attempts had uniformly been 
unsuccessful. Such was the state in which 
his Majesty’s Ministers, when they came 
into office, found the present system of Poor- 
laws. They found, that for many years 
complaints had been made as to the mode 
in which the administration of the Poor- 
laws had affected every class more imme- 
diately connected with or interested in the 
soil,—the landed proprietors, the farmers, 
and the poor themselves ; they found that 
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the administration of the Poor-laws had 
been injurious in its operation to every one 
of those classes; but, most of all, it had 
been injurious to the labouring classes 
themselves. Such being the case, his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers thought it their impera- 
tive duty, asa Government, to apply them- 
selves at once to this question, and to con- 
sider what course they ought to pursue with 
a view to remedy the evils connected with 
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it—evils of long standing, and of serious | 
injury to the country at large. After giving | 


the subject that consideration which iis im- 
portance demanded, they felt, that the best 
course to adopt in the first instance was, to 
issue a commission of inquiry. There had 
been already, they were well aware, many 
committees of inquiry in that House upon 
the subject, and a great mass of informa- 
tion had been in that way collected with 
regard to it. But such a mode of proceed- 


ing, it was obvious, always carried this de- | 


fect along with it—that all such informa- 
tion being collected from gentlemen who 
had come up generally as volunteers to give 
evidence on the subject, each prepared with 
his own particular system as the grand re- 
medy that ought to be adopted, it was 


greatly deficient in facts, while it was} 


abundantly contaminated with opinions and 
theories. They had collected a vast deal 
of valuable information as to opinions on 
the subject, but not so much as to the facts 
connected with it; though he need not re- 
mark, that the latter species of information 
was by far the more important of the two, 
and was indeed indispensably necessary to 
guide the Legislature to anything like a 
safe and sound system of reformation. Un- 
der these circumstances, his Majesty's Go- 
vernment thought that the best mode was 
to issue a commission to make inquiries in 
the country districts of the south, in order 
to ascertain what was the cause why in 
some parts of the country the Poor-laws 
were considered a benefit by parishes, while 
in others their operation had been ruinous 
and destructive, and why, in some agricul- 
tural districts, certain parishes existed in 
which the Poor-laws appeared to do no 
harm at all. In issuing such a commission 
of inquiry, his Majesty’s Government con- 
ceived that this benefit (no small one) 
would at all events be reaped from its la- 
bours—that having a general view of the 
state of the Poor-Jaws and of their admi- 
nistration, and a large body of important 
facts connected with that administration, 
thus laid before the country, those parishes 
throughout the kingdom, where injurious 
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| eflects had arisen from their operation, might 
profit by the experiments made in other pa- 
rishes where different effects had followed, 
and might adopt the improvements which 
the examples of such parishes suggested to 
them. He would confess, that he himself 
had been one of those who, in the first in- 
stance, thought that the experiment of 
issuing a commission would be able to carry 
them nothing further than this, which, 
however, he conceived would be in itself a 
great benefit for the country—namely, the 
exhibiting the proofs how an improved ma- 
nagement had produced an improved state 
of the Poor-laws in certain parishes, while 
in others bad management had been pro- 
ductive of the most calamitous results. He 
was ready to admit, that, having experi- 
enced the failure of so many attempts of 
| the Legislature to remedy the defects 
| and abuses of the Poor-laws, he had not 
i 

| 





been sanguine that any legislative attempt 
which he might make would be more suc- 
cessful. It was under these circumstances, 
and with a view to guide the Legislature 
in its decision on this important subject, 
| that the commission of inquiry had been 
| issued ; and he was borne out in saying, 
i that the report of that commission was a 
| most valuable document. It had shown to 
' the whole country what was the state and 
| operation of the Poor-laws in different 
| parts of it. It had shown to the coun- 
try what great improvements might be 
made in that state by exhibiting the trial 
and consequences of alterations and im- 
provements in the administration of the 
Poor-laws in various parishes, while it 
furnished at the same time a frightful pic- 
ture of the horror and misery occasioned in 
other parishes by the mismanagement of 
those laws. Even in that respect, leaving 
other considerations for the present out of 
account, the Report of the Commissioners 
would be productive of the greatest ad- 
vantage to the country, and to no class more 
| advantageous than to the labouring popula- 
‘tion. He believed that, in fact, it had been 
already productive of much good ; he be- 
lieved that the Report of the Commissioners 
—that was to say, the abstract of the evi- 
dence collected by them that had been pub. 
lished last session—had already operated in 
the most beneficial manner. It had been 
disseminated throughout the country ; gen- 
tlemen in various districts had profited by 
the examples and facts which it furnished, 
and already improvements in the adminis. 
tration of the Pcor-laws had been effected 
in several parishes, He must say, how. 
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ever, that the principal advantage pro- 
duced by the Report of the Commissioners 
was this—that it had exhibited such a pic- 
ture of the bad effects of the Poor-laws in 
many districts of the country, that he did 
think it had now become the bounden duty 
of the Legislature to interfere and endea- 
vour to remedy an evil fraught with the 
most destructive consequences to the whole 
community. He had already said, that the 
effects of the Poor-laws nad been injurious 
to the landed proprietors, injurious to the 
farmers, and, above all, injurious to the la- 
bouring population. He would now assert, 
and he would appeal to the facts detailed in 
the Report of the Commissioners for the con- 
firmation of what he stated, that the effect 
of the Poor-laws tended directly—he meant 
to say, that the present administration of 
the Poor-laws tended directly—to the de- 
struction of all property in the country. It 
had been said, that this would lead to an 
agrarian law—it would lead to worse than 
that. An agrarian law was the division of 
property, but the present state of the Poor- 
laws in this country tended to the destruc- 
tion of all property. He could not con- 
ceive any thing more fatal to the very class 
for whose benefit those laws had been 
enacted, than to allow them to go on in 
their present destructive course, without an 
attempt on the part of the Legislature to 
put a check on them. He begged, how- 
ever, that in making that statement, he 
should not be understood as expressing his 
disapprobation of a well-regulated system 
of Poor-laws. So far from that being the 


case, he was of opinion, that a well-regn- | 
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lated system of Poor-laws would be pro-| 


ductive of great benefit to the country. 
He was aware that he was now expressing 
an opinion contrary to the more strict prin- 
ciples of political economy. 
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provide for themselves, was not only justi- 
fiable, but a sacred duty imposed on those 
who had the ability to assist the distressed. 
It was. therefore, to the abuses of the sys- 
tem of Poor-laws, not to the system 
itself—it was to the bad administration of 
those laws, not to their principle—that he 
objected. For a long period of years, the 
administration of the Poor-laws was free 
from the evils and abuses now connected 
with it. He believed, that he was correct 
in stating, that the present bad effects ex- 
perienced from the administration of the 
Poor-laws dated their commencement from 
about the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and that they originated in measures 
intended for the benefit of that class of the 
community—the labouring population—to 
whose interests and welfare they were now 
most destructively opposed. A feeling at 
that period had yot abroad, that discontent 
existed amongst the working classes of the 
country, and a principle was then adopted 
in legislation, which, though no doubt well 
intended, and though it might be said to be 
a very humane principle, had been product. 
ive of the most baneful effects. He was 
now alluding to the 36th George 3rd, in 
which the principle was laid down, that 
the relicf to paupers ought to be given in 
such a manner as to place them in a situa- 
tion of comfort. Now, however we might 
wish to place all our countrymen in a situa. 
tion of comfort, to give such relief as that 
described in this statute, was, he considered, 
the duty of private charity, and should not 
be provided for by a compulsory rate. The 
effect of this law was, to give the Magis- 
trates the power of ordering relief to be 
given to the poor in their own dwellings. 
That had been followed up by the Magis- 


_ trates acting upon the same principle, which 


Indeed, those | 


principles went further, for they even | 


prohibited the exercise of private charity 
itself, 


litical economy implied that every man 


should be left to provide his own sub-| 


sistence by his own labour—that he must 
know what his family cost—-that he 
alone should provide for them; and 
that he ought to make a provision for the 
calamities which sickness and misfortune 
might bring upon him out of his previous 
savings. Such was the doctrine of political 
economy. But as long as we were acces- 
sible, not only to the feelings of religion, 
but to the dictates of humanity, we must 
be convinced that the support of those who 
were really helpless, and really unable to 


The more strict principles of po-, 








was so consistent with every good feeling 
of human nature, that it was impossible to 
blame them ; and yet it was a great mis- 
take, though originating, undoubtedly, ashe 
had already said, in the best feelings that 
animate mankind. The consequence of it 
had been, to lead from bad to worse. All 
feelings of independence on the part of the 
labourers had been almost entirely extin- 
guished in many parts of the country, and 
the result had been, that, instead of placing 
the paupers ina state of comfort, all the 
labouring population in many districts of 
the country had been reduced to a state 
of deplorable misery and distress. That 
the present was a question of extreme diffi- 
culty no one who had given it tie slightest 
or the most cursory attention could for a 
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moment doubt. The length of time dur- 
ing which the operation of this system had 
been going on, in its consequences produc- 
ing throughout whole districts of the coun- 
try that distress which it was intended to 
relieve, rendered it impossible to expect that 
at once, or by any rapid measure of legisla- 
ton, we should endeavour to counteract 
the evils engendered by it. The greatest 
caution was undoubtedly necessary in deal- 
ing with such a question ; at the same time, 
the present system could not be allowed to 
continue. The consequences ‘to which it 
tended were so frightful—the dangers in- 
curred by leaving it as it was were so urgent 
and so great, that the Legislature was bound 
boldly to meet the difficulties of the case, 
and, while they acted with the utmost cau- 
tion, to adopt right principles, and unflinch- 
ingly carry them into execution. They 
had the advantage, in legislating on this 
question now, that they were not working 
entirely in the dark, because, in many pa- 
rishesin the country, a good system in the 
administration of the Poor-laws had been 
already adopted and acted upon. They 
could see how the system, improved and 
well-regulated, had worked in those pa- 
rishes ; they could see the advantages 
which had been there derived from it, and 
they were thus enabled to refer to experi- 
ments already made, to guide them else- 
where in the work of reformation. He 
was ready to admit, that it did not fol- 
low, that, because such experiments, tried 
in isolated and individual parishes, had 
been successful, that, therefore, the same 
alterations, if adopted all over the coun- 
try, would be attended with equal suc- 
cess. It was obvious, therefore, that to 
legislate successfully on this subject, to 
benefit by the examples already set, and the 
experiments which were now witnessed in 
successful operation, the House must act gra- 
dually, introduce the improved system into 
different parishes step by step, ascertaining 
its effects in its progress, and thus more 
certainly insure its final success.) He was 
aware that there were many difficulties in 
following such a course, because they could 
not expect to find, in all parishes, the same 
zeal and ability which had caused improve- 
ments in particular parishes. To force im- 
provements, which had been voluntarily 
made in one place, into another, very much 
enhanced the difficulty of legislating on 
the subject. He believed, that the num- 
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ber of parishes in which an improved sys- 
tem had been already, either entirely or 
partially, adopted, amounted to 100, 


In 
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Berkshire, it had been adopted in two pa- 
rishes; in Buckinghamshire, in one; in 
Cornwall, in one ; in Devonshire, in one ; 
in Dorsetshire, in one; in Hertfordshire, 
in three ; in Lancashire, in one; in Not- 
tinghamshire, in fifty-four ; in Suffolk, in 
twenty-four; and in Brecon, in one pa- 
rish. It appeared, therefore, that the ex- 
periment had been tried in every part of 
the country—in some districts, even, which 
had been extensively pauperized ; and, in 
every one of them, he believed, the experi- 
ment had succeeded as far as it had been 
already tried. Notwithstanding such facts 
would justify them in acting on such an 
experiment—so generally, and, in so many 
different places, tried with success—yet 
still he would say, that they should pro. 
ceed with the greatest caution. If they 
should attempt, in an Act of Parliament, 
to fix a time when an alteration of the pre- 
sent system should take place, they might 
find themselves placed in this difticulty— 
that it might be fit to direct a change of the 
system ut an earlier period in some parishes 
than others; that, in some districts of the 
country, though the evils inseparable from 
the present system had already begun to 
show themselves in all places, they had not 
yet reached the height in some which they 
had in others; and, certainly, it would beim- 
pussible, at once, to apply the same system 
to parishes almost pauperized, and parishes 
where the evil was not so pressing, nor the 
distress so great. The course which, under 
such circumstances, he was about to re- 
commend to the House for its adoption, 
was, he was free to admit, an anomalous 
one, and one which went to establish 
anew and a great power in the country. 
He would, however, ask the House to con- 
sider the alternative which they had be- 
tween the measure he now proposed and 
leaving things as they were. He would 
again entreat the attention of the House to 
the frightful consequences of the present 
system, if it should be allowed to go on as 
it was proceeding. If it should proceed in 
its course of destruction for the future as 
rapidly as it had hitherto done, and that 
rapidity was likely as it went to be accele~ 
rated, what would be the result? At pre- 
sent some parishes had been actually aban. 
doned, so heavy was the pressure of the 
rates, and so great the evils of mismanage- 
ment, The consequence was, that the 
neighbouring parishes were compelled to 
support the poor of the deserted parishes, 
they, too, would soon be reduced to a 
similar situation, and this pauperism would 
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stride with increased and every-day increas- 
ing rapidity throughout the land. He 
felt justified, therefore, under the circum- 
stances, in submitting the present measure 
to the House. It was a measure he con- 
ceived, at all events, grounded upon prudence 
and caution. It was absolutely necessary 
that there should be a discretionary power 
vested in some quarter to carry into effect 
recommendations calculated he hoped, to 
introduce sound principles and the fruits 
of salutary experience into the administra- 
tion of the Poor-laws. The principal sub- 
ject then for them to consider was, where 
that discretionary power should be placed. 
If they vested it in the local authorities, or 
in the local magistracy, however well in- 
tentioned they might be, deprived as they 
would be of those sources of general inform- 
ation and comparison open toa board of 
Commissioners, and however excellent their 
motives, biassed as they must be by local 
prejudices and local feelings, it was plain 
that such a quarter would not be the fittest 
one to invest with a discretionary power for 
carrying the measure into effect. It was 
therefore his intention to propose, that his 
Majesty should be authorized to appoint a 
central board of Commissioners, vested with 
such power for that purpose. It would be 
necessary to invest the Board with extra- 
ordinary power, toenableit to accomplish the 
object proposed, but that power would be 
subject to the constant control of the Par- 
liament and the Executive Government. 
There was one part of the administration 
of the Poor-laws which, however difficult 
it might be to effect, yet was essentially 
necessary, and without which no discre- 
tionary power ought to be extended, and 
that was, to fix a day (and that day he should 
propose, in the measure he sought to in- 
troduce, to be in one of the summer months 
of the next year, when the agricultural 
labourers would, of course, be in full em- 
ployment), when the allowance system, as 
it was called, should entirely and altogether 
cease. He was aware of the great diffi- 
culties which might be suggested to this 
proposition, but having for many years 
acted as a magistrate in a county in which 
the allowance system had been adopted, 
from his own experience of its operation, 
he was perfectly satisfied that so long as 
that system was permitted to exist, it 
would be impossible to carry into effect any 
suggested improvement, or to bring the 
Poor-laws into a better condition. The 


present was not the first time by many that 
he had advocated such a measure in his 
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place in Parliament, for the purpose of 
preventing persons employed by individuals 
receiving parochial relief. He had sup- 
ported a Bill which had been repeatedly 
brought before the House by his hon. 
friend the member for Shrewsbury ; indeed, 
he had ever thought that such was the first 
step necessary to bring the Poor-laws into 
a proper state. He begged the House to 
consider on what grounds it could be 
thought that such a change could produce 
that difficulty and danger which he had 
reason to believe was so feared by some 
hon. Members. He admitted, that at first 
sight the proposition might appear difficult 
to adopt, but it was well to bear in mind 
that the payment of labourers as much by 
the parish as was paid by their employers 
was, in many and innumerable instances, 
wholly derived from the parochial funds ; 
so that the farmer gained an advantage 
which he ought not to gain—namely, that 
of receiving assistance for the payment of 
those whom he employed. Against any 
difficulty which might be opposed to the 
abrogation of the allowance system he 
would set off the advantage to be derived 
by the farmer from obtaining independent 
labourers, and if he lost a little money by 
paying full wages instead of employing 
men paid partly by the parish and partly by 
himself, he thought the advantage of having 
superior labourers, and his work better and 
more cheerfully done, would be found fully to 
compensate the pecuniary loss. He thought 
no man could doubt but that the change in 
the system would be productive of benefit 
and advantage to the labourers themselves. 
It was possible it might appear to some 
hon. Gentlemen that the agricultural la- 
bourer, having at present an addition from 
the parochial funds to the amount of 
the wages paid by his employer (that 
addition being regulated according to 
the number of his family), the effect of 
taking away that assistance would make it 
impossible for him to maintain himself and 
family. He (Lord Althorp) did not think 
such would be the case, for he believed, 
nay, he felt confident, that as the labourer 
regarded the parochial assistance now added 
to the wages he received from his employer 
as making the total wages to which he was 
entitled for his labour and industry, a very 
short time would elapse after the removal 
of that assistance before wages would rise 
tv an equivalent amount, and as soon as 
that was the case, the situation in which 
the labourer would be placed would be in- 
finitely preferable to that in which he at 
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present stood. He repeated, therefore, 
that before it was possible successfully to 
proceed with the amendment of the pre- 
sent system of Poor-laws, whatever diffi- 
culty might appear, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to get rid of this most leading error 
—the allowance system—an error which 
was the foundation of almost all the evils 
arising from the existing system. Having 
stated thus much, he again came to the con- 
sideration of the discretionary powers with 
which it would be necessary to vest the Cen- 
tral Commissioners. He need not say, that an 
immense advantage would be obtained by 
the establishment of an uniformity of sys- 
tem throughout the country, and therefore 
he proposed, that the Commissioners should 
have power to make general rules and 
orders as to the mode of relief and for the 
regulation of workhouses, and the mode of 
relief afforded therein. He admitted, that 
these were great discretionary powers to be 
given to any body of men, but he should 
propose, as a check against any abuse, that 
before any such rule, order, or regulation 
so proposed by the Commissioners should 
be valid, it should be submitted to the Se- 
cretary of State, and remuin forty days, 
and it could only be brought into action 
if during that period an Order in Council, 
issued for that purpose, did not pro- 
hibit it from being carried into effect. 
He observed some hon. Gentlemen seemed 
to dissent to this portion of the proposition ; 
he admitted, that by this measure he was 
asking for extraordinary discretionary 
powers, but at the same time he must con- 
tend that it would be utterly impossible to 
carry an improvement in the present system 
of Poor-laws into effect without acting 
upon great discretionary powers. If any 
hon. Gentleman would find a better autho- 
rity in whom to vest these powers, he 
should be happy to attend to any sugges- 
tion to that effect; but as he believed no 
better or more competent authority could 
be established, he hoped the objection would 
not be generally supported by the House. 
To return to the powers which he proposed 
to vest in the Board of Central Commis- 
sioners ; they would be enabled to make 
general rules and regulations subject to the 
approbation, or, he should rather say, the 
non-disapprobation of the Secretary of 
State and the Government, in the manner 
he had already stated—to have power to 
make specific rules and orders for the regu- 
lation and mode of relief of the poor in se- 
parate districts and parishes—to form 
unions of parishes in order to make larger 
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districts—to arrange classifications of poor 
in the same or different workhouses, and 
also to have a general power of control in 
such unions as might be established without 
their consent, and to dissolve unions which 
might now exist. As to the unions when 
formed, each parish in such unions must 
maintain its own poor, or contribute to the 
general fund the proportion of expense 
which it had heretofore borne itself. He 
did not mean to say, that it was not intended 
to empower individual parishes, if they 
so thought fit—that was to say, if the ves- 
tries in each parish should agree to such a 
proposition—to make a different arrange- 
ment, but he thought it was desirable that 
parishes should have power to unite for the 
purpose of parochial settlements, and for 
the Poor-rates altogether. Such a power, 
however, ought not to be vested in the 
vestries of parishes themselves, as such a 
body could not be considered competent to 
form satisfactorily or safely such unions. 
He should also propose, that the Commis- 
sioners should have authority to suggest to 
parishes or unions of parishes the propriety 
of adding to their workhouses, or of build- 
ingnew workhouses, as circumstances might 
require. In the present state of the agri- 
cultural interest of this country, he should 
be sorry to place in the power of any body 
of men the authority of compelling the ex- 
penditure of any large sum of money, but 
he at the same time should wish that the 
Central Commissioners should be invested 
with power to call the attention of parishes 
and unions to the state of their workhouse 
establishments, and to suggest to them the 
propriety of adding to those formed, or 
building, separate or distinct establishments. 
He should also propose, that in certain cases 
a difference should be made in the consti- 
tution of parochial vestries. At present 
these bodies were composed of rate-payers 
and no one else, and in many instances the 
means of a large expenditure was inflicted 
on those who had no vote in the vestry.- 
He should, therefore propose, that with re- 
spect to raising permanent sums of money, 
such as for the purpose of facilitating emi- 
gration, and improving and building work- 
houses, the landlord as well as the occupier 
of land should have a vote in the vestry. 
It was only equitable that such should be 
the case, because where the occupier had 
not been long in possession of a farm, and 
had very little interest in the expenditure, 
it was most desirable that the permanent 
interest in the land should have a vote in 
these cases, He had already stated, that 
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from the conclusion of the last century up 
to the present time, the Magistracy of this 
country, though acting with very good 
feeling of humanity, had in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor-laws fallen into con- 
siderable mistakes, and he had himself, 
in his own situation of a Magistrate, not 
unfrequently felt bound to act upon bad 
and erroneous principles in this respect. 
With this view he should propose, that 
justices should not in future have the 
power of ordering parochial relief to per- 
sons in their own houses—he meant out- 
door relief to the poor. This would not 
be an alteration of the present law, but 
would be a restoration of the law to the 
state in which it was previous to the year 
1796, a period since which the abuses in 
the management of the Poor-laws had very 
considerably increased. He had now sub- 
mitted the main and principal part of the 
propositions which he had to propose for 
the adoption of the House. The House 
would now see, that the effect of this mea- 
sure was, to stop the allowance system—to 
deprive the Magistracy of the power of 
ordering out-door relief—to alter in certain 
cases the constitution of parochial vestries 
—to give large discretionary powers to the 
Central Commissioners—and to carry into 
operation further regulations which might 
be found essential, in order to improve and 
bring into a good state and condition 
the present system of laws regulating the 
relief of the pauper portion of the commu- 
nity. There remained, however, two other 
subjects to which he should also wish to 
call the attention of the House. The first 
point was with reference to the exist- 
ing law of settlement. He need not say 
to those who were acquainted with the 
subject, that the present law was most 
complicated in its character, involving 
great litigation, and consequently consider- 
able expense, to every parish in the coun- 
try. In addition to these evils, a still worse 
effect arose from the present law ; he al- 
luded to its interference with the free cir- 
culation of labour. The worst portion of 
the law was that which gave a settlement 
by hiring and servitude, but he was in- 
clined to say, that every mode of acquiring 
a settlement ought to be abolished except 
only those of birth or marriage. With re- 
gard to the mode of fixing birth as the test 
of settlement, he should say, that the chil- 
dren should follow the settlement of their 
parents until they attained the age of six- 
teen years, and that after that period their 
settlement should be fixed at the place of 
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their birth. To the proposition as to settle- 
ment he only anticipated two objections, 
The first was the hardship which would be 
inflicted upon an individual who had 
quitted the place of his birth in early life, 
and in another parish supported himself for 
a long series of years by his own industry, 
by his removal when fallen into want and 
decay, and thereby become chargeable on 
the parish, to the place of hisnativity. He 
was aware that such might be the case ; 
but he did not think, that when a man had 
supported himself in a distant parish from 
that in which he was born, by his industry 
and labour to an old age, it would be likely 
that he would be so destitute of friends 
that his removal would be permitted. The 
other objection was not intitled to so much 
weight as that to which he had alluded. It 
was generally considered that the best 
labourers were those who did not belong to 
the parish in which they exercised their 
industry, and that the effect of making 
birth the test of settlement in all cases 
would be, that such labourers would always 
come back to their own districts. From 
his own experience he could say, that he 
had seen as good labourers in the parish of 
which they were natives as those who did 
not belong to it; but even if the latter 
were the best servants, as was supposed, he 
did not think that any man would speculate 
on a settlement sixteen years hence, and on 
that speculation abstain from his giving em- 
ployment to those whom it would be most 
to his advantage to have in his service. 
He, therefore, conceived the fears which 
might be entertained from a change in this 
respect were merely imaginary, and, in his 
opinion, the advantages to be gained by the 
removal altogether of local settlements 
otherwise to he acquired, were so great as 
completely to counterbalance the objections 
which he had anticipated. One of the 
advantages to be gained would be the com- 
plete simplification of the system; the 
apprehensions at present entertained by 
the farmer of hiring a man for longer than 
fifty-one weeks lest he should gain a settle- 
ment would be abolished; the removal of 
his clothes from the house of his employer 
within that period for a day would become 
unnecessary, and, therefore, it would follow 
that the farmer would not hesitate to take 
the labourer best calculated to suit his pur- 
poses, and consequently the labourer who 
best deserved it would obtain employment. 
These advantages were of themselves im- 
portant ; but to them must also be added 
the immense diminution in the expenses of. 
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litigation on questions of settlement, be- 
cause by simplifying the law the difficulty 
of proof which at present prevailed would 
be almost entirely removed, while, at the 
same time also, it would give a freedom to 
labour which would be beneficial to the 
whole population of the country. He had 
also already spoken of another alteration in 
the present law, with respect to orders of 
removal, and of appeal therefrom. He 
would propose that it should be provided 
in the measure he hoped to introduce, that 
no order of removal should take effect until 
a copy of that order, and of the examina- 
tion upon which it had been pronounced, 
should have been served upon the authori- 
ties of the parish to which the removal 
was contemplated ; and he should further 
propose that every notice of appeal should 
set forth the precise grounds upon which it 
was to be sustained, and also that it should 
be provided, that on the trial of such appeal 
before the Quarter Sessions nothing should 
be pleaded or discussed, and no points raised 
beyond those stated in the notice given in 
the manner he had suggested. He need 
not say, that the first of these measures 
would have a very considerable tendency 
to prevent litigation, inasmuch as the parish 
which was sought to be burthened with 
the maintenance and support of a pauper 
would be enabled to ascertain whether or 
not it was properly chargeable ; whereas, 
under the present state of things, it was 
well known that removals of paupers were 
made under mistake, and those mistakes 
were not discovered until the appeal was 
brought before the Quarter Sessions. The 
second regulation which he proposed also 
was calculated to prevent litigation, because 
by such explicit statement the parties sought 
to be affected would be enabled to judge 
whether they had any prospect of success 
by opposing, and if not, the order would 
necessarily be abandoned. Such would be 
the case as to the amount of litigation be- 
tween individual parishes; but he must 
remark that by the change ke proposed, the 
advantage would be still greater by the 
union of parishes, which would diminish 
considerably the number of pauper removals. 
There still remained another point bearing 
upon the subject of the existing Poor-laws, 
and on which, though he had long felt 
considerable difficulty, he felt himself forced 
to come forward on the present occasion to 
state the opinions entertained by himself 
and the Government: he alluded to the 
law as it now stood relating to illegitimate 


children. On this topic he did not hesitate 
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to say, that the present state of the law in 
this respect was a direct encouragement to 
vice and immorality, and that the effect of 
imprisoning the reputed fathers of illegiti- 
mate offspring, frequently the finest young 
men in the country, was to demoralize and 
corrupt them, and the consequent mischief 
and injury inflicted upon the whole com- 
munity was incalculable. He begged hon. 
Members to consider the state of the law 
as it at present stood. If a woman chose 
to swear, that she was pregnant of an ille- 
gitimate child, the party whom she charged 
upon oath as the father was ipso facto liable 
to be committed to prison until he could 
find security for the maintenance and sup- 
port of the child. Now, hon. Members 
must know the difficulty to which a labourer 
in husbandry so situated would be exposed, 
and that difficulty in finding securities not 
being surmounted, the effect of the law was 
the committal at once of the individual to 
prison for five or six months, there to be 
associated with the very worst characters. 
He would, therefore, take away such a 
power of imprisonment, and at the same 
time make the mother liable for the support 
of her child, in the manner and mode of a 
pauper widow. He felt most completely 
the difficulty and delicacy of the subject, 
but he was equally confident that it might 
be proved to demonstration the proposed 
change, so far from increasing demoraliza- 
tion, would be in every manner beneficial 
to the country at large. He believed he 
had now gone through all the various im- 
portant topics which would be embraced by 
the Bill which he hoped to have the honour 
to introduce. He was fully aware of the 
importance of the measure—no man felt 
that more strongly than he did, but he be- 
lieved—nay, he was confident—if it was 
successful, that the benefits to the country 
would be very great. He was, however, aware 
of the fact, that by the proposition he had now 
submitted, the Government exposed them- 
selves to the opposition of those who pre- 
tended to be the friends of the labouring 
poor ; he, however, would fearlessly assert 
that the measure he had proposed was de- 
signed principally for the benefit of that 
portion of the population of the country ; 
and they would, he was satisfied, be the 
gainers by the measure if it were successful. 
He confidently anticipated that it would 
have the effect to restore the British labourer 
to that degree of independence for which 
he was once proverbial, and to raise him 
from the condition of a pauperized slave. 
So far from the labourer being apprehensive 
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as to the effect of the abolition of the allow- 
ance system, he believed he would hail it 
asa great boon. The labourer ought to be 
remunerated for his industry according to 
his own merits, and not on a scale regulated 
by the number of his children; by this 
change, therefore, the advantage would be 
given to the most industrious and meritori- 
ous. At present no difference existed be- 
tween the good and the bad, both were in 
the same situation as to remuneration, if 
such could be called the subsistence derived 
from the abuse of these laws. It had been 
said, that poverty ought not to be visited 
as a crime. In that sentiment he most 
entirely agreed; but it was impossible to 
prevent it as a misfortune. In every at- 
tempt which had been as yet made to 
remove that misfortune, instead of confining 
it to those who suffered under the chilling 
hand of poverty, the misfortune had been 
extended to almost every other class. It 
was with these views, and in the hope that 
the House would give it that calm and 
deliberate attention which the momentous 
importance of the measure demanded, he 
should conclude by moving “ That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to alter and 
amend the law relative to the relief of the 
poor in England and Wales.” 

Mr. Richards was understood to compli- 
ment the Government for having under- 
taken this arduous task, but, at the same 
time to complain that the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had not 
taken that large and comprehensive view 
of the difficulties and nature of the Poor- 
laws which the present occasion demanded, 
nor pointed out the means by which those 
difficulties were to be removed. The noble 
Lord had seemed to impute to the mal-ad- 
ministration of the existing laws all the 
abuses which prevailed, but had not utter- 
ed a single syllable in opposition to the 
principle upon which those laws were 
founded. The causes of distress had not 
been touched upon by the noble Lord—a 
most important question to bring to the 
consideration of the subject of the Poor.. 
laws. He would not trouble the House 
with the effects which had been produced 
by the change in the currency, but must 
remark that much of the distress and the 
evils arising therefrom were to be at- 
tributed to the alternations between poverty 
and distress, which had afflicted this coun- 
try, and caused much of the pauperism 
complained of. He must also express his 
regret that in calling the attention of the 
Legislature to the state of the Poor-laws, 
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in England, the noble Lord had not re- 
ferred to the want of similar provisions for 
the relief of the poor of the sister kingdom, 
the population of which sought employ- 
ment in the manufacturing towns, such as 
Manchester and Glasgow, where the great 
majority of labourers were from Ireland, 
and the market of labour was thus glutted 
and overstocked by the want of relief to 
the pauper population of Ireland. He 
had anticipated that the noble Lord would 
have afforded some hope on the present 
occasion that a measure of relief for the 
poor would be extended to the United 
Kingdom. He was disposed, however, to 
believe that the plan of the noble Lord 
would remedy some of the disorders, the 
inconveniences, and the evils consequent 
upon the present system of administering 
the Poor-laws, but he did not think that 
any measure could be effectual which did 
not comprehend some uniform plan of 
relief for the poor of the whole empire. 

Sir George Strickland would bear his 
humble testimony to the effective and im- 
pressive manner in which this question 
had been brought before the House and 
the country by the noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer). From the mea- 
sure the noble Lord intended to introduce, 
the country would have to date a new era 
of happiness and prosperity, and it would 
be deeply indebted to the present Govern- 
ment for bringing it forward. The report 
on which the noble Lord had based his 
intended Bill, was drawn up in the most 
able manner, and no praise was too great 
for the talent, zeal, and industry which 
had been exerted by the Commissioners 
who drew up that report. He differed 
widely from the hon. Member opposite in 
thinking that the noble Lord ought to 
have mixed up the question of Poor-laws 
in Ireland with the present plan. Let 
the amended system first be tried in Eng- 
land, and then, if the practical working of 
it were attended with beneficial results, a 
similar system might be with firmness and 
consistency, introduced into Ireland. 

Colonel Torrens begged to congratulate 
the House on the measure which the noble 
Lord proposed to bring forward, and he 
thought that no passage in the speech of 
the noble Lord was more deserving of ap- 
probation than where he said that the al- 
teration was principally intended, not for 
the benefit of the landlord and the capi- 
talist, but for that of the labourer and the 
agriculturist. This was a sound view of 
the subject. It was one of the means of 
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increasing the productive powers of the 
country. He looked upon this, and upon 
the commutation of tithes, as part and 
parcel of one great legislative measure now 
going forward for the improvement of the 
country. It was a most wholesome mea- 
sure, and those who opposed it were the 
most bitter enemies of the people. He 
was aware that a clamour might be raised 
—that the passions of the people might be 
excited against this great, difficult, and 
delicate measure, but he thought it was 
proved to demonstration that th's measure | 
would not injure the poor man, but on the | 
contrary tend greatly to his advantage. | 
He begged pardon of the House for the | 
imperfect manner in which he had touched | 
upon the subject—he should hereafter be | 
ready to enter upon it more fully, and | 
meanwhile he would give the Motion of | 
the noble Lord his humble but earnest | 
support. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer had paid a | 
great deal of attention to the subject, and | 
as it happened that in the course of the | 
last year he had formed a plan nearly coin- } 
cident with that proposed by the noble | 
Lord, he should of course give the present 
Motion his earnest support. The adminis- 
tration of the Poor-laws in America fur- 
nished a good example of the efficiency of 
the plan. Those Poor-laws had been in- 
troduced into every state but one, and it 
was found that in those states where a| 
strict workhouse discipline was kept up | 
the practice worked uniformly well, and | 
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relieved eight or nine thousand paupers 
weekly, he felt himself entitled, without 
presumption, to speak with some authority 
upon this subject. He fully approved of 
the general principles which had been laid 
down by the noble Lord, except as to one 
point, that which related to the appoint- 
ment of a Central Board, with powers to 
ride over those bodies who had administer- 
ed the present Poor-laws well, and were 
therefore better qualified than any others 
could be for administering a system in- 
tended to remedy their defects. Where 
the laws had been improperly or viciously 
administered it would be well to apply a 
controlling power: but with such bodies 
as that to which he belonged he was sure 
that any alteration limiting or abridging 
their authority would be injurious. He 
denied the soundness of that principle 
which said, that the poor had a right to 
claim sufficient for their sustenance at the 
hands of the State. On the contrary, the 
true principle of Government was, that the 
ruling power was bound to protect every 
man in the full enjoyment of the fruits of 
his own. labour, and it was a perverted 
principle which allowed another man who 
could not support himself to come upon his 
neighbour’s means. The Legislature must, 
therefore, return to the sound principle of 
abolishing all regulations, whether in the 
shape of labour-rates or in any other form 
which would give relief out of doors; and 
then, with a proper management of the 
workhouses, he would undertake to say the 


on the contrary, that in the states where ; labouring classes would soon be restored to 
these wholesome regulations had been de-j| their independence and to the station 
parted from, the practice had uniformly | which they had a right to occupy. With 
worked badly. He would venture to re-| regard to the proposed alteration of the 
commend that one of the Commissioners | Bastardy Laws, he thought that would 
should be a Member of that House that | operate as a direct premium upon vice and 
he might be enabled to communicate in- | immorality. By the present law young men 


formation to the people. On one point he | 
must observe, that he thought that the | 
proposed alteration of the laws respecting 
bastardy would not be altogether palatable 
to the people of England, though he 
thought it would produce the best results. 
Nothing could have so demoralising an 
effect as a system under which a woman 
with three children was a fortune to any 
working man who married her, and one 
with six was absolutely a great heiress. 
He had nothing further to do on that oc- 
casion than thank the noble Lord for the 
admirable manner in which he had brought 
forward his admirable proposition. 

Sir Samuel Whalley said, that as a 





guardian of the poor in a parish which 


were deterred from incurring the liabilities 
which it imposed, but when they were 
taken away he thought there would be no 
sufficient check upon them, and the hardship 
of throwing upon the woman the main- 
tenance of her offspring would lead to still 
worse crimes. He was convinced of the 
necessity of some measure, and was grate- 
ful to the noble Lord for the Bill; but to 
those parts he had alluded to as objection- 
able he should offer the strongest opposi- 
tion in his power. 

Mr. Hume said, that if there were any 
one thing more necessary than another to 
the complete success of the measure, it was 
the uniformity of the plan proposed. In 


every instance the overseers of a parish 
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should have the power, when a sturdy 
pauper came before them and demanded 
relief, and said, he would do this and he 
would do that, to hold up an act of Parlia- 
ment over him. Indeed the whole success 
of the measure depended on the system of 
discipline maintained in workhouses. With 
respect to bastards, he thought it clear 
enough that young men were not deterred 
from—what he meant was, let the woman 
know the responsibility and the penalty, 
and she would take care not to run the 
risk of either. In the metropolis, under 
the present system. of administering the 
Poor-laws, some women drove a regular 
trade in illegitimacy. If a woman got one 
bastard, it was well; she got an allowance 
for the support of the child, and she went 
on to increase her family and her means ; 
and by the time she had furnished the 
parish with half-a-dozen children, she 
made quite a little fortune for herself. 
His hon. friend (Sir Samuel Whalley) did 
not seem to know the state of the law in 
Scotland on that head. There the respon- 
sibility rested with the woman, and al- 
though this state of the law did not entire- 
ly prevent the birth of illegitimate children, 
yet it led to this—that a woman very 
rarely, if ever, had a second illegitimate 
child. His own opinion was greatly in 
favour of this point, and he hoped his hon. 
friend would reconsider his opinion on that 
part of the subject. 

Mr. Hardy said, one of the necessary 
consequences of the plan of the noble 
Lord would be, the appointment of a Re- 
gistry of Births. He approved generally 
of the measure, but it would be necessary 
to make some alteration in it, so as to 
make provision for the settlement of 
paupers. 

Colonel Wood approved of the plan 
of the noble Lord, and anticipated the 
happiest effects from its adoption throughout 
the country. It was extremely desirable 
to set at liberty as much as possible of the 
labour of the lower orders of scciety, in 
order that it might be brought into the 
most suitable market under every possible 
advantage. He believed, that would be 
the consequence of the measure of the noble 
Lord. He begged to thank the noble Lord 
and the Ministry for the measure. The 
question of Poor-laws was no party question. 
The lower orders in different parts of the 
country could not fail to perceive, that this 
was a measure in which they were specially 
interested, and that it must prove highly 
beneficial to them, The existing system 
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of Poor-laws did much to pauperize the 
working classes. It was a very injurious 
provision in the present system, that the 
labourer might be partly supported by the 
wages he received from his master, and 
by the allowance granted him by the 
parochial authorities. That was one which 
must be done away with. It was of the 
utmost importance to the beneficial working 
of any system of Poor-laws, that every 
labourer be paid either solely by his master, 
or by the Officers of the poor. The noble 
Lord would be aware, that he had recom- 
mended this as a necessary provision in the 
Poor-law system some years since. There 
was another provision in the plan of the 
noble Lord of which he also very much ap- 
proved. That feature was the one which 
related to bastardy. The present law on 
that head was very injurious to the mothers 
of illegitimate children, as well as expen- 
sive to the community. The necessary 
tendency of it was, to blunt the feelings, 
and deprive of all sense of shame, the un- 
fortunate women to which it applied. It 
dragged them and their misfortunes before 
the public gaze, and made them reckless 
in future. The female sex stood much 
more in need of protection in this respect 
than our own; and the effect of the alter- 
ation in the Law of Bastardy would be to 
afford them this protection. He thanked 
the noble Lord for bringing forward the 
measure, and he sincerely hoped it would 
be productive of all the good effects which 
were anticipated from it. There was one 
suggestion which he would throw out, 
before he sat down, and that was, that he 
thought it would be much better to have 
the plan divided into two Bills, as there 
might be some hon. Members who might 
highly approve of certain principles and 
details in it, who might yet disapprove 
of others. By that means their objections 
to it as a whole might be done away with. 
This, however, could be done afterwards. 
The measure could be brought into the 
House in the first instanee in the shape of 
a general Bill, and then be divided into 
two Bills. 

Mr. Ward did not rise for the purpose of 
going into a general discussion of the ques- 
tion. He simply rose to express his con- 
currence with the hon. member for Middle- 
sex as to the necessity of establishing one 
uniform system of Poor-laws thoughout the 
country. He was satistied, too, that with- 
out a Central Board such a uniformity could 
not be established ; and he therefore looked 
upon that Board as a necessary part of the 
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plan. From what he had seen in his own 
parish, he trusted that the plan of the noble 
Lord would be attended with the happiest 
effects. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle thanked the noble 
Lord for the system of Poor-laws which 
he had that evening brought forward. He 
highly approved of the plan; but he was 
afraid, that hon. Members generally were 
not aware of the difficulty that would be 
experienced in carrying that plan into 
effect. The part of the measure which he 
most approved of was that which related 
to the establishment of a Central Board of 
Commissioners, to administer the law in 
the respective parishes throughout the 
country. The Magistrates had at present 
a most unpleasant and difficult task to 
perform; and he, as one, would most 
willingly throw from his own shoulders, 
to those of the Commissioners, the re- 
sponsibility which rested on the Magis- 
trates in the administration of the Poor- 
laws. Little would he envy them the 
office of administering those laws. The 
applications for parochial relief had of late 
become so numerous—the expenditure so 
heavy—and the abuses so great—that most 
Magistrates would be glad to be relieved 
from the responsibility which rested on 
them in reference to the Poor-laws. It 
had been said by an eminent Statesman, 
that we had outgrown our institutions. 
This was particularly true as regarded the 
workhouse system. He was glad there- 
fore to find, that the workhouse system was 
to be extended, and that the allowance 
system was to be discontinued. It had 
been very properly stated by the noble 
Lord, that though there might be a seeming 
harshness in carrying this regulation into 
effect, yet there was reason to believe that 
some means would be found to give assist- 
ance to those paupers who were really de- 
serving of charity. He hoped that any 
landed gentlemen or farmers whomight con- 
stitute part of the Board of Commissioners, 
would say to those able-bodied paupers who 
applied for relief, ‘‘ We can’t give you pa- 
rochial aid, but we will try to find you 
employment. He was glad that the Board 
of Commissioners were to superintend the 
management of the workhouse. He had 
himself seen many instances of gross mis- 
management under the present system of 
Poor-laws in workhouses. He had no 
doubt, whatever, that that Board would 
administer the proposed system to great 
advantage. With respect to the regulation 
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relative to bastardy, all he would say was, 
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that in enforcing that regulation great 
caution would be necessary. Before he 
sat down, he begged to call the attention 
of the noble Lord to one thing of great 
importance, which he had omitted, and that 
was the necessity of appointing an Auditor 
of the parish accounts. If an Auditor 
were not appointed, great abuses would 
inevitably occur. The public money would 
be squandered away in a very improper 
manner, and matters would get intodisorder. 
They would most probably find, when too 
late, that their money had been mis-spent. 
They might then shut the door when the 
steed had been stolen. He again begged 
to express his approval of the measure 
generally. 

Mr. Slaney also approved of the pro- 
posed system, and expressed the great plea- 
sure he felt at the unanimity of the House 
composed of Gentlemen who differed on 
almost every topic that came under their 
notice. He trusted it would restore the 
English labourer to his old station of inde- 
pendence, when the best workmen would 
be the best paid, and the best behaved man 
would be the best off. This it was well 
known was not the case at present. He 
was entirely in favour of the Central Board 
and of the new system for the management 
of workhouses, in which he especially 
praised the arrangement by which the 
several classes would be separated, the old 
and helpless being placed apart in a state 
of comparative comfort, the able-bodied 
compelled to work, and the children pro- 
vided with the means of education. He 
was only sorry, that the noble Lord had 
not adopted a recommendation of the Com- 
missioners to the effect, that the owners, 
instead of the occupiers, of small tenements 
should be rated. 

Mr. Tower was anxious that means 
should be devised for employing the labour- 
ing poor in the cultivation of the waste 
lands of Great Britain and Ireland. Every 
Englishman ought to be considered as 
having a right to cultivate his native soil, 
and live by his own industry. 

Mr. Cripps wished to say, that he was 
in favour of the principle of having the 
owner instead of the occupier of small 
tenements rated. 

Mr. Estcourt suggested, that it would 
be well to have the law relating to settle- 
ment carefully considered and totally re- 
modelled. He was sure that the country 
would be deeply indebted to the noble 
Lord for abolishing settlements by hiring 
and service.. The noble Lord seemed dis- 
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posed, however, to confine the right of 
settlement to the place of the man’s birth. 
He apprehended that it would be well to 
have two circumstances either of which 
should constitute a right of settlement— 
birth or actual possession—not occupancy 
of land or tenements in a parish. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope expressed his hearty 
concurrence in the measure proposed by 
the noble Lord. 

Lord Althorp said, he felt it his duty 
not to sufier the question to go to a vote 
without expressing his thanks and gratitude 
to the several hon. Gentlemen who had 
addressed the House. As to the observation 
of the hon. member for Marylebone, who 
hoped, that the Commissioners would not 
interfere with parishes that were well regu- 
lated, he had to say, that he hoped they would 
not. The only mode in which he trusted 
they would deal with such parishes would 
be by following their example. When a 
parish was really well regulated, it need 
not entertain the slightest apprehension of 
interference upon the part of the Commis- 
sioners. He further had to state, that 
additional Commissioners would be neces- 
sary to communicate between the country 
and the Central Board. He did not pro- 
pose that any Magistrate should have the 
power of ordering relief beyond the bounds 
of his own parish ; and where vestries were 
too small, and parishes inconsiderable, it 
was intended to unite them with other 
parishes. 

Mr. Baring asked the noble Lord his in- 
tentions respecting the Labour-rate Bill? 

Lord Althorp was understood to state in 
reply, that although on a former occasion 
he had expressed his assent to the principle 
on which the Bill was founded, yet that 
now, having a project for an effective Re- 
form of the Poor-laws in progress, he did 
not think it desirable to touch the measure 
respecting which the hon. Gentleman had 
made inquiry. [An Hon. Member asked 
whether it was intended that all parishes 
should have a workhouse ?] It was in- 
tended that the Central Board should have 
a large discretion on this point. He could 
not now say positively whether it would be 
proposed that every parish should be com- 
pelled to have a workhouse, but he certainly 
thought it most desirable that such should 
be the case. He was sanguine enough to 
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hope, that there would be very little diffi- 
culty in inducing parishes which had no 
workhouses to supply the deficiency by 
building or hiring them, which would be 
the least expensive arrangement. 
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Sir Charles Burrell said, however good 
the Bill was, and he had no doubt that it 
was brought forward with fair intentions, 
and would relieve many of the evils now 
complained of, yet he thought the Bill 
would be much improved if there were 
introduced a clause in it empowering par- 
ishes, if not rendering it incumbent on 
them, to give employment to the adult and 
well-conducted labourers. Such a clause 
he thought necessary to be introduced ; for 
if the willing labourer could not get em- 
ployment what was to be the result? He 
would not starve, and if he got no work 
then he would adopt a course that would 
not be, perhaps, very consistent with either 
law or public safety. The extra parochial 
labourer should undoubtedly have some 
asylum afforded to him in employment, if 
not in relief. It was necessary to give the 
labourers employment if it was designed to 
keep them amenable to the laws and to 
preserve social order. If any principle of 
coercion were introduced into the Bill he 
would oppose it. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Game Laws. 


Game Laws.] Mr. Lennard rose to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to alter 
and amend the Game-laws. He was 
gratified that it would not be necessary 
for him to detain the House, as the pre- 
sent Bill was similar to the one he had in- 
troduced last year on the amendment of 
the Game-laws. He thought the subject 
was an important one, as it concerned 
various classes of society, rich and poor. 
He had understood, that many persons 
were anxious to support the measure, who 
did not imagine it would have been brought 
on so soon. The present Game-law was 
one of gross injustice, inasmuch as it de- 
prived the holder of the land from any 
dominion over the game. Under the old 
law, the occupier had the power of giving 
the game to any one he pleased. But he 
was deprived by a clause in the Act lately 
passed of that fair power. The landlord 
alone being made the legal owner, if a 
man held a large tract on a lease of three 
lives, he could not, under the present Act, 
notwithstanding the valuable interest he 
held in the land, give any power over the 
game, but the landlord could, in despite of 
the tenant, come to the ground and dispose 
of the game. That illiberal clause was 
introduced in the House of Lords, for the 
purpose of impeding and neutralizing the 
Act ; and it was adopted by the House of 
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Commons through necessity, in order to 
secure the whole Bill. It might be said, 
that a tenant might reserve to himself 
(and was empowered to do so) a stipulation 
in his lease to shoot over the land, and 
that in that case he could not be prevented. 
But the fact was, that the tenants had not 
at present any such power; at least he 
had not, after numerous inquiries on the 
subject, been able to hear of any such in- 
stance of that power given to the occu- 
piers. Every one knew bow unwilling 
tenants were to stipulate for anything more 
than would yield them immediate profit 
from the produce of the soil, especially if 
the prejudices or feelings of the landlords 
were interested, There was a common 
reservation in leases for landlords to have 
the privilege of sporting over the tenants’ 
grounds; but that was very different from 
usurping the whole power. By the last 
Act the landlord had received a right to 
come on the land, which he had not be- 
fore. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill to re- 
peal sec. 7 and 8 of Ist and 2nd William 
4th, cap. 32 (Amendment of Game-laws), 
and sec. 30 of the same Act. 

Mr. Hume seconded the Motion, He 
considered the clauses which it was pro- 
posed to repeal committed a gross injus- 
tice. The Lords should have been ashamed 
of themselves to introduce such clauses. 

Colonel Wood said, that however anx- 
ious for an improved system of Game- 
laws, he should state that the hon. Mem- 
ber had not clearly explained, or minutely 
detailed, the objects of his Bill. It was 
a very rare case in which a person, properly 
qualified, was prevented from killing game. | 
It was no new thing for landlords to re- 





serve to themselves the power over game. 
They always did so; and by the late Act | 
the tenants were not prevented from kill- | 
ing game. Why should the House be | 
called upon to change the law; because, 
forsooth, there might have been one or 
two cases of hardship 2 Game was never 
the property of the occupier, but was, ac- 
cording to the ancient laws and usages of 
the country, acknowledged to be the 
property of the landlord. He did not 
like the old Game-code. He was glad it 
was repealed. But then there should be 
some moderation, some policy and justice, 
too, in the process of abrogation. The 
hon. Mover would place game at the dis- 
posal of the occupier. -He was sure, that 
never had been the law, and the hon, 
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Member would have as good a right to 


place trees at his disposal. Game was as 
much the property of the landlord as trees 
were. Neither was ever intended to be 
made a source of direct profit to the 
tenant. He would object to the Bill. 

Lord Althorp was understood to say, 
that the Legislature had not intended, in 
passing the existing law, to confer any 
new rights on the landlords; and, there- 
fore, in as far as the Bill would only go to 
restore to tenants the rights they had be- 
fore possessed, he should not object to its 
introduction. 

Mr. Aglionby hoped the House would 
bear in mind, that the question did not at 
all involve the Game-laws in general, but 
was simply whether or not the 7th section 
of the existing Act should be suffered to 
continue in force, when it operated as an 
ex-post-facto law, and deprived a large 
body of men of a right which they had 
long enjoyed. Hecordially supported the 
Motion. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITIES.] 
Colonel Williams rose to make the Mo- 
tion of which he had given notice, relative 
to the admission of Dissenters to take 
degrees in the Universities. He said, that 
with the permission of the House, he 
would commence by reading his Motion, 
which was to the following effect :—‘ That 
an humble Address be presented to the 
King, requesting his Majesty to signify 
his pleasure to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge respectively, that those 
bodies no longer act under the Edicts or 
Letters of James Ist, 1616, ‘by which he 
would have all that took any Degree in 
schools to subscribe to the three articles 
of the 36th Canon;’ with the exception 
of those proceeding to Degrees in Divinity ; 
nor to require the declaration, namely, 
‘that I am bona fide a member of the 
Church of England ;’ nor any other sub- 
scription or declaration of like effeet and 
import.” The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man proceeded to say, he considered that 
this question had been something compli- 
cated by the previous debates which had 
taken place on the subject. He would 
endeavour to simplify it. To him it ap- 
peared to be merely whether our ancestors 
who passed these laws a century and a-half 
ago, were wiser than ourselves. The right 


hon. Baronet, the member for Tamworth, 
and the right hon, Gentleman, the Secue- 
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tary of the Treasury (Mr. Spring Rice) 
had, in the previous debates on this sub- 
ject, afforded some interesting illustrations 
of his present view. James Ist, the au- 
thor of the Edicts and the Letters which 
were the subject of his proposed Address 
to the Crown, was the author also of a 
work on Demonology. 
of the fallibility of our ancestors, he might 
state, that a great philosopher, who lived 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and who was 
accounted the ‘ wisest of mankind,” (Ba- 
con), that eminent individual believed in 
witches, and that they ate men’s flesh. - If 
such errors as these belonged to that age, 
surely they ought not to be deterred from 
examining into Acts taking their origin 
from that period. Amongst the other er- 
rors of the time, he would number the 
Acts, the mischievous power of which he 
now proposed to get rid of—he meant 
those imposing as tests the thirty-nine 
articles, and other matters. Those sub- 
scriptions might be easily known to have 
been originally intended for Churchmen ; 
for a length of time, very wisely, they were 
not demanded of everyman taking a degree. 
The second article of the 36th Canon 
clearly proved, that it was not intended 
this test should ever be imposed on any 
but those seeking ordination. He would 
read that article to the House :—* That 
the Book of Common Prayer, and of 
ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
containeth in it nothing in it contrary to 
the Word of God, and that it may law- 
fully so be used, and that he himself will 
use the form in the said Book prescribed 
in the public-prayer, and administration 
of the Sacraments, and none other.” As 
to the original intention with respect to 
this test, there could not be a doubt; but 
this, as well as the other articles, were 
now imposed on all persons seeking de- 
grees, whether to become Churchmen or 
not. Such a proceeding he held to be 
decidedly objectionable, and he hoped the 
House would consider it an error requiring 
to be rectified. It had been asserted that 
it would be dangerous to remove those 
tests, because the consequence would be, 
the admission of Dissenters to the Uni- 
versities ; and the right hon. Baronet, the 
member for Tamworth, had professed him- 
self alarmed lest Scholarships and other 
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University honours should be given to | 


improper persons. He thought, however, 


the consequence would be, that still more 
proper persons would be admitted than at 
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|present. After the alteration had been 
| made which he advocated, the tests would 
be imposed on people who had some con- 
sciences. Consciences were now, in many 
instances, violated in submitting to these 
tests. Indeed, the grievances arising from 
these restrictions were very generally felt, 
and even complained of by many clergy- 
men of the Established Church. It had 
been put forward in a document issued by 
the Associated Clergy in 1772, that the 
Thirty-nine Articles were not in every re- 
spect consonant with and agreeable to the 
Word of God; and if this opinion was 
uttered by Churchmen, was it to be won- 
dered at that Dissenters should be unwil- 
ling to subscribe them? These tests could 
not be defended upon any principle which 
stood in the way of their repeal. If James 
Ist acted on his own authority in impos- 
ing them, what was there to prevent the 
present Sovereign from exerting a similar 
power in their repeal? It had been ob- 
jected that the proceeding in the present 
Motion should have been in the form of a 
Bill, and not of an Address. Such an 
objection was merely technical, and for 
his part, if the proposition was fairly en- 
tertained, he had no particular attachment 
to either form of proceeding. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the Reso- 
lution which he had stated in the outset 
of his observations. 

Mr. George Wood rose, to propose as 
an amendment, that leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to grant to his Majesty’s 
subjects generally the right of admission 
to the English Universities, and of equal 
eligibility to degrees therein, notwithstand- 
ing their diversities of religious opinion ; 
degrees in divinity alone excepted. He 
had not been aware of his hon. friend’s 
intention to proceed, or he would at once 
have given way; but he felt that it would 
be better to proceed by a Bill, and 
under this feeling alone, he submitted his 
Motion to the House. He founded his 
Motion on the simple proposition that our 
Universities were national establishments; 
and, as such, that his Majesty’s subjects 
of all denominations, were entitled to re- 
sort to them for their education. This 
seemed, he would say, so simple—so un- 
answerable a proposition, that he thought 
|he should only weaken it by any attempt 
to give strength to it beyond this general 
statement. But, it might be asked, if the 
fact were really so obvious, how came it 
that such a different practice prevailed, 
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and that that practice had so long existed? 
That question admitted of a ready answer, 
seeing that, at the period when these laws 
were first framed, the non-conformity to 
the Established Church was by law a 
crime. When every man was required to 
conform to the religion established by law, 
it was only a natural course that every 
man should be required to conform to the 
law of the land. It was not possible to 
admit men to the Universities, who, by the 
existing law, were regarded as criminals. 
He thought, however, that toleration 
should have been introduced into the 
Universities as it had been into the legis- 
lation of the country. - It was the general 
feeling that no difference should exist in 
civil privileges or power, on account of 
religious opinions. If this, then, were 
acknowledged, his appeal to the House 
must, he thought, be unanswerable. The 
present system of the Universities was one 
which was defective, inasmuch as it in- 
volved a practical injury to those who 
were intended for the profession of law or 
of physic. In Scotland and Ireland no 
such inconsistencies existed as those 
which prevailed in this part of the empire. 
What he asked was, that the Dissenters 
should receive a reward for their success- 
ful studies at the Universities ; and after 
having gone through their different courses 
of instruction, be intitled to acquire the 
honours of those Universities. This sub- 
ject had excited much of the public 
attention, in consequence of the petition 
recently presented to the House from dis- 
tinguished persons of the University of 
Cambridge, praying for the admission of 
Dissenters to degrees in the arts, medicine, 
and law. He was delighted at the progress 
which liberal opinion had made, and he 
would express his gratitude to those indi- 
viduals for the manner in which they had 
acted. He would not attempt to reply to 
the remarks of the distinguished Members 
connected with the Universities upon the 
occasion of the presentation of the Cam- 
bridge petition, because if the House 
indulged him so far as to allow him to 
bring in the Bill, he should have future 
opportunities of commenting on the sub- 
ject. He would continue to bestow upon 
those remarks the attention which they 
deserved; but his present impression was, 
that they did not bear upon his view of the 
case, as the matter affected the right of the 
people generally. He was not aware that 
in proposing the Amendment he had sug- 
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gested, he was supporting any sectarian 
views, or doing anything hostile to the 
interests and welfare of the Established 
Church. On the contrary, he was per- 
suaded, that if his Motion succeeded, it 
would add to the stability of the Church. 
He did not propose to change the regula- 
tions in respect to persons taking degrees 
in divinity, nor did he think that a matter 
of practical importance ; he did not ask 
to change the system of education at the 
Universities, he left that as at present to 
the colleges themselves; he would also 
leave all the religious exercises to be con- 
tinued as at present; all that he asked 
was, that the Dissenters should have access 
to degrees, after they had gone through 
the course of studies required by the sys- 
tem of the Universities. An objection 
had been taken to the admission of Dis- 
senters, upon the presentation of the 
Cambridge petition, on the ground that 
the English Universities were differently 
constituted from others, It had been ar- 
gued, that the pupils were required to be 
domiciliated in the University to which 
they belonged generally, but it seemed to 
him that this argument made the other 
way. Where residence was required, 
they must have religious instruction; but 
that could not be enforced where residence 
was not required. Whatever obstacle that 
might appear to throw in the way in theory, 
he was satisfied that it would not be felt 
in practice. If the House acceded to 
what he required, he was satisfied they 
would not do anything injurious to the 
existing establishments. 

The original Question and the Amend- 
ment having been put, 

Mr. Estcourt said, that the question 
then submitted for the consideration of 
the House, was one of such importance, 
and of so much interest to his constituents, 
that he hoped the House would consider 
that fact a sufficient apology for his 
taking up the time of the House. He 
must, in the first instance, complain of 
the assertion of the hon. member for Lan- 
cashire, who had stated, that if the degrees 
in arts were conferred on Dissenters, they 
would be bestowed on persons of more 
conscientious feelings than those who now 
enjoyed them. He begged to state, in 
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reply, that there were no men more hon- 
ourably entitled to those distinctions than 
the Gentlemen who now enjoyed them. 
He objected to the propositions of the 
mover of the original Motion, and of the 
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Amendment, because the effect would be, 
to introduce Dissenters into the Universi- 
ties. Therein consisted his objection. 
The University to which he belonged was 
a place of religious education; and if it 
were intended that Dissenters should be 
introduced into the Universities, he knew 
not how it would be possible for the reli- 
gious education of the Church Establish- 
ment to be carried on within the walls of 
the Universities. Were Gentlemen who 
were disposed to grant the right sought 
for by the Motion before the House, pre- 
pared to say that Professors of Theology 
should be engaged of every different per- 
suasion ?—or were they prepared to say 
that Dissenters of all denominations were 
to violate their consciences by attending 
the Theological Lectures? He appre- 
hended that neither of these things was 
contemplated. Then what would be the 
practical effect if this Motion were carried ? 
Why, that no religious education at all 
would be given. This must be the effect 
of the system, and against that he would 
hold up his hand, and he hoped that all 
those who were attached to the Estab- 
lished Church would not consent to such 
a change in the institutions of our Univer- 
sities. The effect of the present Motion, 
if carried, must be to deprive the Univer- 
sities of those advantages which they held 
for the benefit of the Established Church, 
and, consequently, to injure the Church. 
Hon. Members, in discussing the present 
question, might take up whatever grounds 
they thought proper, and might assume 
that the pretexts put forward formed the 
actual reasons on which those claims 
rested; but he could not conceal from 
himself that the whole character of the 
proceedings out of doors upon that sub- 
ject, was pregnant with evidence that the 
objects of the Dissenters were not limited 
to mere admission to the Universities, 
were not confined to a removal of the 
grievances which affected them as Dis- 
senters, but aimed at a separation between 
Church and State, and that with nothing 
less than a dissolution of that union, would 
they ever be satisfied. He had at that 
moment in his possession, a passage 
spoken by one of the most able and influ- 
ential men connected with the Dissenting 
body at Hull, which he would, with the 
permission of the House, read, it said,— 
“There are those who have contented them- 
selves in their petitions to Parliament, with 
only asking for the redress of their gtiev- 
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ances, and saying nothing of the dissolution 
of the union between Church and State. 
There are men, who, we think, have gone 
a little too rashly forward and demanded 
the immediate dissolution of Church and 
State. What we desire is somewhat be- 
tween these two extreme points. I think we 
are prepared to go rather further than we 
did in our memorial. In this view of the 
case, our petition goes somewhat further 
than our memorial did. It does not, in- 
deed, pray, as some others have done, for 
the immediate dissolution of Church and 
State, but looks forward to the accom- 
plishment of that great and glorious ob- 
ject.” That view of the wishes and 
expectations of the Dissenters might, he 
would contend, be received as coming 
from one who spoke the sentiments enter- 
tained by the great majority of those 
classes who refused to assent to the doc- 
| trines of the Church of England; and 
with such evidence before them, he pro- 
fessed himself incapable of comprehending 
how the Members of that House could 
shut their eyes to the fact, that the aim of 
all the petitions hitherto presented to Par- 
liament was to bring about such changes 
as were likely, if not certain, to end ina 
dissolution of that Union to which Dis- 
senters were necessarily adverse. Most 
assuredly he had as yet heard nothing to 
remove from his mind the conviction that 
the Universities, once opened to persons 
not belonging to the Church of England, 
would soon cease to be places of religious 
education,—a change which he should re- 
gard as abolishing the uses of the Univer- 
sities, and defeating the purposes for 
which they were instituted. Complaints 
had been made frequently on the part of 
the Dissenters of the necessity under 
which they were placed, while residing at 
the University, of attending Divine Wor- 
ship according to the forms of the Church 
of England. A pamphlet which he held 
in his hand, contained some observations 
to which he could not avoid calling the 
attention of hon. Members, as expressing 
his own feelings more eloquently than he 
could express them. One passage was as 
follows :—* As a part, then, and portion, 
‘and by far the largest portion of good- 
‘ness, and as the means of producing 
‘goodness, we cannot consent to part 
‘ with ourreligion. For this reason, twice 
‘a day we assemble for public prayer, not 
6 
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as a mere form or rule of discipline, but 
because those who framed our statutes, 
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‘and many, if not all, who conform to 
* them, believe, that the duties of the day 
‘ are nothing, but as consecrated by God; 
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Church as the best preservative of that 


liberty which they so highly prized; and 
‘that was a sentiment cherished, not by 


‘ because, though a careless discharge of | 
'ber of persons belonging to the various 


such an act deadens and hardens the 


‘heart, a right and faithful attempt to | 


* fulfil it is one of the best means of per- 
‘fection.’ Concurring, as he did, with 
the writer of that pamphlet, he could not 
bring himself to consent to any measure 
in that House the effect of which wouid 
be to break down the Establishment. 


had divided itself. 


one or two sects, but by the greater num- 


denominations into which non-conformity 
For these several rea- 


_ sons, then, he entertained an earnest hope, 


He | 


could not consent to that by any means, | 


or upon any terms; and, least of ail, 
through the instrumentality of the Univer- 
sities. Why should they, for the sake of 


the principle contended for on behalf of the | 
Dissenters, forego for the future all those | 
| the Established Church would be the in- 


advantages which the Church had, up to 
the present moment, conferred upon the 
people of England? The Dissenters had 
places of education for themselves; and 
viewing the subject as he did, it was im- 
possible for him not to feel, that it would 


be madness to consent to the proposition | 


then before the House. But, said the 
Mover of the Amendment, the candidates 
for admission to the learned and liberal 


professions of law and physic say, that | 


the regulations of the University ought 
not to exclude any man from the pursuit 
of those professions on account of his re- 
ligious principles: to that the answer was 
very short and simple. Let the persons 


securing religious freedom. 


that the Motion might not be pressed 
upon the acceptance of the House; and 
that, if it were, it might be rejected. 

Dr. Lushington said, it seemed to him, 
that the hon. Member did not appear 
clearly to understand the nature of the 
question before the House. The hon. 
Member first expressed his fear that, if the 
Dissenters were once permitted to enter 
the University of Oxford, the utter ruin of 


evitable consequence; and yet, in the 
same breath, he stated, that he was ac- 
quainted with a great body of Protestant 
Dissenters who were most anxious to 
preserve the Protestant Church, and were 
ready to protect it as the best means of 
He would 
justask the House, how it was possible to 
reconcile those contradictions ? He 
would ask, too, why it was, that they 


| were to refuse equal admission to the Dis- 
_senters, when even the great advocate of 


possessing the right to adit to those pro- | 
fessions modify their own regulations, and | 
| great public establishments, protected by 


not call upon the Universities to abolish 
theirs. He was aware it had been said, 
that in Ireland and Scotland the Univer- 


sities admitted Dissenting students; and | 


it was asked, why might not the English 
Universities do the same? But the ana- 


logy did by no means hold, for it formed | 


no part of the system of the Universities 
in those parts of the United Kingdom to 
require, even of their students belonging 
to the Established Church, attendance at 


the monopoly of education had stated his 
conviction, that a great body of these 
Dissenters were anxious to support the 
Established Church. It was an incontro- 
vertible fact, that these Universities were 


Charters and specific Acts of Parliament ; 
that these establishments held their Char- 
ters and their possessions, which having 
formerly belonged to Roman Catholics, 
had been conferred on, or secured to, 
the Universities by the Legislature. 
But it should be recollected that the ob- 


"ject proposed was the enlargement of the 


chapel, or even residence; they were, | 
therefore, not to be considered in the light | 
| honours at Oxford, would have the effect 


of places of religious education. He did 


not impute any design, at the present | 


moment, to the Dissenters of overthrow- 
ing the Church Establishment, though he 
believed that that would be the ultimate 
effect of acceding to their wishes. He 


repeated, that he did not impute to them 
now any such design, for he admitted, that 
many of them were deeply impressed with 
the necessity of maintaining the Established 





field of literature; and the question for 
consideration was, whether facilitating this 
object by the admission to equal ad- 
vantages, with other candidates for college 


of overthrowing the Established Church ? 
He hoped the Established Church was 
placed upon too broad and solid a basis to 
be shaken by any measure such as that 
before the House, to which he was anx- 
ious to give his most hearty and cordial 
support. In doing this he felt, that, in- 
stead of endangering the Establishment, 
he was rendering it more secure; for it 
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was by receiving all who would come near 
her, into her bosom, by removing all cause 
of jealousy and discontent, that that Es- 
tablished Church could plant herself in 
the affections of the people, and grow by 
peace and concord into deep-rooted secu- 
rity. The unison of feeling, the removal 
of jealousy and discontent, would be an 
increase of security for the Church. It 
had been said, and said rightly, that a boy 
going to Oxford was called upon, at the 
age of sixteen, at a period when he was 


perhaps totally ignorant of the nature, nay, | 


even of the very name, of the Thirty-nine 
Articles,—a boy of sixteen was called upon, 
as his first act, to sign his belief in those 
Articles! He deprecated that practice, 
which was as offensive to the ministers of 
the Church of England, as it was insulting 
to the Dissenters,—operating as an exclu- 
sion for them; he considered it a solemn 
mockery, an unjust imposition upon the 
human conscience, which ought not to be 
permitted in any instance, much less in 
the case of youths of sixteen or seventeen, 
who must be incompetent to form a de- 
cided opinion upon such matters. Nor 
need it be wondered at that such an 
opinion was generally formed and ex- 
pressed, when it was recollected, that some 
of the most learned, the most wise, and 
the most religious men of this kingdom 
had expressed their doubts with respect 


to the meaning of those Thirty-nine Arti- | 


cles, But, to come back to the other part 
of the question. Was it to be wondered 
at that the wealthy and respectable Dis- 
senter should be anxious that his son 
should be educated, and participate in the 
same advantages with those young per- 
sons with whom it was probable he was to 
associate in after-life. 
look for a participation in such education 
asaright. Why wasit, that he was de- 
barred from the enjoyment of it? Let it 
be remembered, that it was to the Dis- 
senters that we were indebted for the reign 
of the present family upon the Throne; 
and yet their descendants were to be shut 
out from an equal enjoyment of rights 
with their fellows. At Oxford no Dis- 
senter could be at all admitted; the 
Thirty-nine Articles met him on the 
threshold, and conscience stopt him short, 
and all access was denied him, At Cam- 
bridge it was somewhat different. He was 
admitted to study. There he might toil 
and labour, but no matter what his labour, 


no matter what his natural advantages | the hands of members of another religion, 
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and chances of success,—no matter how 
pure his moral character,—when he was 
ready to obtain the honours he had toiled 
for, and presented himself to receive them, 
his answer was,— No; although you 
bear the poison of dissent about you, yet 
thus far we have borne with and fostered 
you, but you must go no further,—all 
honours are denied you.” Was not this, 
he would ask, adding insult to injustice 
and injury? Was it not degrading to be 
thus turned from the door of that place 
where he had laboured hard, where he had 
| formed friendships, and aspired to honours, 
| and sent into the world with all the sourness 
| of disappointment, and disgrace of having 
‘these marks fastened upon him? And 
| why all this oppression and degradation 2 
| Just because he had the honour and con- 
| science to say, that he could not, in jus- 
itice to his feelings, subscribe to the 
' Thirty-nine Articles. It was said, that 
| the Professors of Divinity could not con- 
tinue their lectures if Dissenters were to 
' be admitted into our Universities. He 
{should like to know why not’ Why 
| might they not, in such an event, double 
'their labours in order to preserve those 
| committed totheir care? How could the 
| Dissenters interfere with this duty? But 
| it was said, that difficulties would arise 
upon the admission of Dissenters into Ox- 
ford. It was asked, what was to be done 
with them when first admitted? His first 
answer to this question was, ‘That 
which had been hitherto done with them 
so far at Cambridge.” It was not neces- 
sary that the doctrines of the Church of 
England should be inculcated upon them 
if they did not wish it; but that was no 
reason why they should not be inculcated 
upon others. He knew not what were 
the present practices at Oxford; doubtless 
they were much changed since he was 
there ; but his latest recollections told 
him, that the College attendance at 
chapel was a mere matter of form, or 
rather choice, except on Sundays. Why, 
then, might not the members of the 
Church of England be obliged to attend 
chapel, and the Dissenters a place of 
worship more consonant to their own 
feelings, on those days? When he re- 
collected the great wealth of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, when he recollected that 
the great donors of these riches were 
Roman Catholics, and that now their en- 
joyment and distribution had passed into 
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—that of the Established Church,—he 
was at a loss to conceive that any refusal 
of eligibility to equal honours should be 
refused to the Dissenters on the ground of 
difference of religion. They had been 
told, that application might as well be 
made to the heads of the departments of 
law and physic to alter the regulations 
upon which they admitted students, as to 
the Universities, for the proposed alteration. 
But, why should they do this, when the 
Universities themselves were the original 
cause of the evil complained of, and, 
therefore, the most proper persons to 
grant the remedy ? The two professions, in 
fact, committed no injustice; they only 
took the degree of the University as a test 
of proficiency ; and the fault lay in the 
University ; which, whatever proficiency 
a Dissenter might have acquired, refused, 
on account of a religious opinion, to grant 
him the degree. It was, therefore, for the 
Universities to make the required alteration. 
The best security for the Protestant 
Church, he would observe, in conclusion, 
was, to lessen the distance between that 
establishment and the Dissenters ; to con- 
ciliate all his Majesty’s subjects, and to 
use her utmost endeavours, in peace and 
good-will, to improve the general well- 
being and the whole frame of society. 
Mr. Goulburn wished to enter his pro- 
test both against the Motion and the 
Amendment before the House, as well as 
against the opinions which had been 
expressed by the hon. andlearned Member. 
The House stood at present in a very 
peculiar situation, having before it two 
Motions, each affecting deeply the interest 
of the Universities, and differing entirely 
from one another if not in substance, yet in 
form. They had, moreover, a speech from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, who pro- 
fessed to support one or both Motions, in 
which he took a view, differing very widely, 
in many respects, from the views of the 
proposer of the Motion. Few Gentle- 
men who had the good fortune to hear the 
speech of the hon. Member who introduced 
the Motion, would, he thought, after that, 
be inclined to support it; or, if he sup- 
ported it, would, atleast, not support it 
on the grounds which the hon. Gentleman 
advanced. That hon. Gentleman thought 
it right to correct the errors of James Ist 
and Elizabeth, and one of his means of 
doing so was the abolition of a declaration, 
required at Cambridge from persons tak- 
ing degrees, that they were bond fide mem- 
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bers of the Church of England, which was 
not imposed till 1772. He had a strong 
feeling against both the Motions of the 
hon. members for Lancashire and Ashton, 
but he had not the slighest hesitation in 
giving his vote against that of the hon. 
Member for Ashton. He would now come 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Lancashire, who relied very much on a 
petition presented from certain individuals 
of the University of Cambridge. With 
regard to that petition, he should reserve 
himself, and he requested the House to 
reserve its opinion, till he should have the 
opportunity of presenting an opposite pe- 
tition, containing an authentic record of 
the opinions of a large body of the resident 
members of that University, nowise in- 
ferior to the other petitioners in rank, 
talent, or in liberality of sentiment. The 
hon. member for Lancashire grounded 
great part of his argument on the fact, 
that the Universities were national estab- 
lishments, and he concluded that they 
should be thrown open to all persons who 
chose to enter them. But, he would ask 
the hon. Member, was not the Church 
also a national establishment ? And ought 
not the hon. Member, in consistency, to 
propose that, as the Church wasa national 
establishment, that also should be thrown 
open to all; and that not only degrees 
in Divinity should be conferred upon the 
Dissenters, but that they should share in 
all the emoluments and advantages which, 
under the present constitution of the 
Church, was confined to the Establish- 
ment? If the Dissenters were entitled to 
share in the hononrs of the Universities, 
there was no reason why they should: not 
share in their emoluments. The hon. 
Member appeared to him to be a little in- 
consistent in his statements. He proposed 
that all religious observances should re- 
main as they were. But how would the 
Dissenters like this? How would they like 
the compulsion of attending the observ- 
ances, and submitting to the discipline of 
a religion from which they differed? The 
hon. Member seemed to intimate dissent, 
but he (Mr. Goulburn) had taken his ex- 
act words, viz.—‘* That there should be 
no change in the course of study, and 
that all the religious exercises at present 
observed should be continued.” One of 
the objects of the Bill, therefore, com- 
prised the attendance of the students at 
the Theological Lectures. 

Mr. George Wood denied, that he hadsaid 
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anything about Theological Lectures, and 
protested against the language he had 
used being made to bear the strained con- 
struction put upon it by the right hon. 
Member. 

Mr. Goulburn : The hon. Member said, 
that the Dissenters should adopt the sys- 
tem of education now pursued in the Uni- 
versity. He would notice an argument 
used by the hon. and learned Member, 
who contended, that because the rights 
and privileges of the Universities had been 
secured by Acts of Parliament, that be- 
cause the Legislature had confirmed their 
title to the privileges and property which 
they possessed, it had, on that account, a 
right to deal with them as they thought 
proper. It, surely, was a very curious 
argument, that because . Parliament had 
confirmed a pre-existent right, it should, 
therefore, destroy it. That argument was 
particularly curious coming from a learned 
Gentleman. By admission to the honours 
of the University, the Dissenters would 
obtain a share in the governing power. 
By Act of Parliament is given to the 
governing power of the Protestant Uni- 
versities the right of presenting to advow- 
sons possessed by one class of Dissenters, 
viz. Roman Catholics; and yet, by the 
Act now proposed, the precaution thus 
established would be entirely overthrown, 
and to Dissenters would be given the 
power of appointing to the livings and 
benefices of the Church Establishment. 
If the object of the Universities was merely 
the advancement of literature, he might 
not have been so very scrupulous, but he 
felt that the system of education pursued 
at these Universities was the only system 
which it became a Legislature to encourage 
—viz. knowledge combined with religion. 
Thus, and thus only, was instruction sanc- 
tified, and thus only could they hope to 
correct the evils which too frequently 
spring from knowledge unaccompanied by 
religion. [A laugh.] Some Gentleman 
had thought proper to laugh at the at- 
tendance at chapel; but he denied that 
the attendance was nominal. It was any- 
thing but what it had been often compared 
to, a mere roll call. The conduct of the 
youths who attended on those occasions, 
was such as every man must approve, and 
he doubted not that to most of them, the 
deprivation of that sacred privilege would 
be a source of great dissatisfaction and 
grief. The hon. and learned Member 
asserted that the University of Cambridge 
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treated Dissenters with peculiar severity ; 
that it opened to them all the avenues to 
learning; that it gave them every facility 
for obtaining instruction in all the various 
departments of human knowledge; but 
that when they had arrived to that point 
at which they might reasonably expect 
the honours due to high literary attain- 
ment, those honours were unjustly refused 
them. But let him call the attention of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to the 
consideration of what would be the fate of 
the Dissenters, if unfortunately the Bill 
proposed by the hon. member for Lanca- 
shire should pass into a law. If a clever, 
able young man, introduced into the 
bosom of the University, but entertaining 
religious opinions different from those of 
the Church of England, were called upon 
—as the Bill proposed by the hon, mem- 
ber for Lancashire would call upon him— 
to join in the public worship prescribed 
by the Church, in what situation of punish- 
ment would he be placed? If, as had 
been stated by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, such an individual conscientiously 
resolved to worship God in his own way ; 
if, as had been stated by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he was an honest 
man, to the denial of University honours 
would be added the punishment of a pri- 
vation of University instruction. It was 
true, that the education at the University 
was not confined to lectures, and that no 
student who was not intended for Holy 
Orders was compelled to attend the theo- 
logical professors. But still religious 
opinions did form a part of the University 
examination. Since he had last addressed 
the House he had obtained a copy of one 
of the examination papers, and he found, 
in the examination on the Gospels, this 
question—‘‘ Can you rescue the following 
passages from the Calvinist, the Presby- 
terian, and the Papist’s interpretation of 
them 2” Now, did the hon. member for 
Lancashire think, that to put such a ques- 
tion to the young Dissenter would contri- 
bute to the concord of the University ? 
He was sure, that if the experiment were 
tried, it would fail in discord. They 
might go on with the Bill, and they might 
compel all the students of the University 
to attend religious instruction, but he did 
not believe that such a course would be 
attended with any beneficial effect. He 
did not believe, that they could admit Dis- 
senters into the University as such, unless 
they previously abolished all religious ob- 
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servances. This was not his own opinion | 
simply, it was not the opinion of any 
bigotted member of the Church of Eng- 
land, but it was the opinion of a set of 
men, the founders of a University intended 
for the education of all classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, without regard to their 
religious principles. He held in his hand > 
a copy of the “‘ London University Caleu- , 
dar,” a book which was sanctioned by the 
name of a noble and learned Lord in 

another place, and by the name of the 

noble Lord opposite (Lord John Russell), , 
and by several members of his Majesty’s 

Government, and he would read from the | 
introduction of that work a passage, in , 
order to show what the opinion of the 
founders of the London University was 
as to the practicability of such a plan 
as that now proposed. That passage | 
was as follows :—‘ The capital is the most | 
‘ convenient situation for all those young 
men who are sent to the country for edu- 
cation, on account of the greater pro- 
bability of their finding connexions in- 
terested in their welfare, and greater 
facility for adopting a style of living 
suited to theircircumstances. But it was 
also felt, that in a country where the 
people embrace so many different opinions 
in matters of religion, an University which 
should be open to all persons of all per- 
suasions, must be so constituted as to 
avoid any possible interference with reli- 
gious belief. The Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge supply ample opportuni- 
ties for the education of the clergy of the 
Established Church. It is manifestly im- 
possible to provide a course of professional 
education for the ministers of religion of 
those congregations who do not belong 
tothe Established Church. It is equally 
impossible to institute theological lec- 
tures for the instruction of lay students 
of different religious persuasions, which 
would not be liable to grave objections ; 
still Jess (say the able founders of the 
London University) is it practicable to 
introduce any religious observances that 
would. be generally complied with. In 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the students removed from the 
superintendence of theig parents and 
guardians, are placed in @olleges, or new 
domestic establishments, where it is ne- 
cessary that religious instruction should 
be provided. When students do not re- 
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‘or guardians; or, in the case of those 
‘ who come from a distance, live in houses 


© selected by their friends, with such pre- 


‘cautions for the safety of their morals 
‘and of their religious opinions as will 
‘naturally be adopted on the occasion, 
‘no such provision is required. The reli- 
‘ gious education of the pupils, therefore, 
‘ must, in such circumstances, be left to 
‘domestic superintendence, being the 
‘ same provision which, at present, exists 
‘for that important object, in all cases, 
‘except those of under-graduates at Ox- 
‘ford and Cambridge during their resi- 
‘ dence in college.’ He entirely concurred 
with the noble Lord opposite, and the 


_ other individuals who signed that Report, 


in thinking, that it would be impossible to 


| retain religious observances in a Univer- 


sity open to persons professing different 
religious beliefs ; and he would add, that, 
in his opinion, education unaccompanied 
by religious instruction, would be pregnant 
with the most mischievous results, If any 
confirmation of this fact was requisite, let 
them look to the learned men of other 
countries. It had been too frequently 
urged as a reproach against them, that 
however eminent in science, in literature, 
and in arts, they were not only deficient 
in religious feeling, but were the most 
active propagators of infidelity. But let 
the House look at the English Universi- 
ties, and they would there find, that the 
men who were most distinguished for their 
learning and science, were also the most 
distinguished for their sound divinity, and 
were the most zealous advocates for that 
Church which their labours so greatly con- 
tributed to illustrate and maintain, Let 
them look back only at the last two years, 
and see what zeal and assiduity had been 
manifested by the ablest men at our 
Universities, to show the necessary con- 
nection between the progress of science 
and the progress of religious knowledge. 
And after such a proof of the benefit of 
the existing system, ought they to turn 
round upon the Universities, and declare 
that to that system there should be an 
end? He felt some surprise and regret 
that none of his Majesty’s Ministers had 
hitherto thought proper to deliver their 
sentiments on the Motion before the House. 
He knew not what course the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite meant to take with re- 
spect to it, but he could not believe that 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell), after 
signing the declaration which he had read 
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to the House, would give his support to a 
proposition which would have the effect of 
ruining the system under which the Uni- 
versities at present proceeded, He trusted 
that the Ministers would be prepared to 
oppose the proposed scheme, and he should 
sincerely rejoice to find those to whose 
hands, for a time, the destinies of this 
kingdom were committed, supporting a 
system under which the Universities had 
hitherto existed with such great national 
benefit—a system which had advanced the 
national gloty—which had maintained the 
national safety, and which, if persevered 
in, would tend, under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, to preserve the institutions, to 
redound to the honour, and to increase the 
prosperity of the country. 

Lord John Russell said, he should have 
thought it unnecessary, on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, to ask him and his friends, what 
their opinion was on the question before 
the House. The great essential principle 
on which his Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment were disposed to proceed, with re- 
ference to it, had more than once been 
unequivocally stated. He had no hesita- 
tion in declaring, that with respect to 
the principle on which education ought to 
be conducted in our Universities, he per- 
fectly concurred in every word contained 
in the petition from the University of 
Cambridge, which, in his opinion, em- 
bodied, in the most moderate and clear 
terms, the soundest argument in favour 
of a system equally advantageous to the 
interests of learning and of religion. It 
had been said, that no necessity had been 
made out for such a measure as that now 
proposed, His answer was, that the 
necessity for continuing the existing re- 
strictions ought to be shown by those who 
were the advocates of them. They ought 
to show why those who were desirous of 
enjoying all the advantages of an educa- 
tion at the University should not be 
permitted to do so, and should not be 
allowed to receive all the honours due to 
superior literary and scientific attainment 
and yet follow the dictates of their own 
conscience in religious matters. It was 
but a few years ago that no man could be 
promoted to the rank of a General in the 
Army, without previously declaring him- 
self a member of the Church of England. 
That restriction had been abolished. He 
held, that the same principle was applica- 
ble to the subject under the consideration 
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of the House. The right hon. member 
for the University of Cambridge had in- 
troduced some confusion into his ar- 
gument by saying that because the 
Church of England was national, there- 
fore Universities which were national, 
must be also exclusively Church of Eng- 
land. The distinction, however, was clear 
and obvious. The honours and degrees 
of the Universities were civil, not eccle- 
siastical distinctions. Undoubtedly Church 
preferments were of a different character; 
and before they were conferred, an in- 
quiry ought to be made whether the 
person on whom they were to be conferred 
entertained opinions conformable to those 
of the Church of England. But when 
a man asked for a degree, it was to 
certify his proficiency, not in theology, 
but in arts, in law, or in physic, with none 
of which had his religious opinions any- 
thing todo. They had no more right to 
inquire into his religious opinions, under 
such circumstances, than they would have 
to examine a person appointed to a 
Bishopric as to his medical or legal 
opinions. He should not have been so 
much surprised to hear the opinions which 
had been expressed by the right hon. 
member for the University of Cambridge, 
if he had been the member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, because Dissenters never 
having been admitted into the latter Uni- 
versity, an impression might have existed 
that difficulties would stand in the way 
of admitting them without interfering 
with the religious.discipline of the Univer- 
sity. But in the University of Cambridge 
all those difficulties had long been sur- 
mounted. Dissenters of all denomina 
tions had long been freely admitted into 
that University. At the present moment 
the son of the Earl of Surrey, and many 
other Dissenters, were at the University 
of Cambridge. With respect, therefore, 
to the arguments of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, although it would be easy to meet 
them by arguments, they were best met 
by the facts which proved that no prac- 
tical inconvenience had resulted from the 
admission of Dissenters into the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. The only difficulty 
was when they were about to leave the 
University. They were then told, that 
although they had been there for three 
or four years, and although they bad 
acquired what proficiency, soever they 
might in the various studies of the Uni- 
versity and had adhered with what res 
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gularity soever they might to the regula- 
tions of the University, they should not 
receive the degree to which their profi- 
ciency in knowledge and their good con- 
duct fully entitledthem. He did not wish 
again to enter upon the historical question 
which had been debated on the petition. 
He would merely observe, that the fact was, 
that by the Reformation in this country, 
and by the Edict of Nantz in France, at 
the beginning of the 17th century, in the 
great Universities and Colleges both of 
England and France, there was no denial 
of a degree on account of religious belief. 
If, therefore, the House should agree, in 
its utmost extent, to the Bill of the hon. 
member for Lancashire, they would not 
be establishing a greater degree of liberty 
than was found practicable at the begin- 
ing of the 17th century. But it was 
asked what good would there be in making 
this change? He was surprised at that 
question. That the Protestant Dissen- 
ters were sincere, conscientious men— 
that they were the firm adherents of the 
succession of the House of Hanover— 
that they had ever been loyal to the throne 
—that they had contributed mainly and 
greatly to the establishment of the Con- 
stitution of this country,—and that they 
did at present inculcate religion on a 
vast portion of the people in the manu- 
facturing districts of the country, to 
whom the Church of England was una- 
ble to give religious instruction, was 
undeniable. But he heard it said the 
Protestant Dissenters were sour and 
narrow minded—they had not the ability, 
and learning, and openness of mind of 
members of the Established Church. 
This was the continual charge against the 
Dissenters ; and when there was an oppor- 
tunity of mingling Protestant Dissenters 
and Churchmen, of bringing them by 
similarity of pursuits in learning and 
literature to abate somewhat of the harsh- 
ness of polemical disputes, and to get rid 
of the dislike which was apt to be engen- 
dered between Dissenters and mem- 
bers of a dominant Church—when there 
was an opportunity of doing this,—they 
were asked what was the advantage of it? 
He was convinced that the greatest good 
would result from it—he was convinced 
that by admitting Protestant Dissenters 
to these great establishments (and the 
higher his opinion of the learning of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, the greater was his 
desire that Dissenters should share in it), 
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they would be willing to abate somewhat 
of their hostility to the Church, a great 
principle of religious liberty would be 
conceded, and no possible inconvenience 
could follow. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, the noble Lord 
expressed his adhesion to the Motion in 
language pretty nearly, if not entirely, the 
same as that in which one of the noble 
Lord’s colleagues expressed his adhesion 
to the prayer of the Cambridge petition. 
The least extensive, however, of the two 
propositions submitted to the House that 
night embraced a far wider and more im- 
portant change than any suggested in the 
Petition. Either of the two propositions, 
if adopted, would completely overturn the 
constitution of the Universities of this 
country. Technically speaking, no legis- 
lative measure could be made to rest on 
either of the propositions submitted to the 
House that night. The obvious and more 
direct course would be to repeal so much 
of the Act of Uniformity as bore upon the 
question. If the Bill now proposed passed 
into a law, the necessity would still re- 
main of taking the Oath of Supremacy 
and the Oath of Allegiance. The hon. and 
learned member for the Tower Hamlets 
stated, that the Universities were national 
institutions, though he limited the claims 
of admission into them, by saying that 
they should be open indiscriminately to 
all professors of Christianity. If it was 
the right of the subject generally to enter 
the Universities, and take degrees, (for to 
this extent the principle of the hon. and 
learned member for the Tower Hamlets 
seemed to go), how could they fairly and 
conscientiously exclude from the same 
benefits that class of his Majesty’s subjects 
professing the Hebrew religion. He did 
not see how they could stop short, if they 
were once to make this inroad on the 
constitutions of Oxford and Cambridge. 
It was not without good and sound reason, 
that the regulations which it was now 
sought to get rid of, were originally es- 
tablished. All experience, from the earliest 
time up to the present day, sufficiently 
proved, that unless those intrusted with the 
education of youth communicated religious 
instruction upon some fixed and definite 
standard of belief, the objects of religious 
instruction could never be attained. How 
was it possible to convey such instruction 
in any other way? If pupils were per- 
fectly free to differ from their instructors, 
to entertain and to avow what tenets they 
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pleased, and to maintain their own opin- 
ions, there must be immediately an end to 
anything like religious education, and the 
greatest confusion and _ inconvenience 
would follow. If pupils might dissent 
from their instructors—if they might be- 
lieve and avow whatever doctrines they 
pleased—they might also teach them, and 
thus turn the University into one scene of 
confusion and polemical contention. The 
hon. and learned member for the Tower 
Hamlets said, the Universities were national 
institutions for education, from the bene- 
fits of which no man should be excluded 
on religious grounds. If this doctrine 
were correct—if they were free to alter the 
constitution of these institutions,—what 
was there to prevent them from inter- 
fering in the same way with any Corpo- 
ration in the country? What was there, 
for instance, to prevent them from placing 
in jeopardy the property of a canal, and 
totally altering the constitution of a Canal 
Company, or of any other Corporation ? 
Having before spoken of this question, and 
having experienced much attention and in- 
dulgence from the House, he was unwilling 
to trespass again upon their kindness, and 
should not do so, were it not for the 
peculiar situation in which he stood with 
respect to one of the great bodies to which 
the Motion referred. The hon. member 
for the Tower Hamlets complained, that 
the articles were signed at the University 
of Oxford, by young men not more than 
sixteen years old and he then added seven- 
teen or eighteen, (a very important differ- 
ence was made by two years at that period) 
in ignorance ; but who were to blame for 
that ignorance? Not the University, whose 
rules did not require them to come so early, 
but their parents or their tutors. But in 
truth such he believed was not the case. 
He had before stated, on the authority of 
a tutor of Oxford, who had attended 
upwards of 400 young men, that a very 
large proportion of that number, not less 
than nineteen in twenty, had read the 
articles, and were generally acquainted 
with the elements of theology, before they 
came to be matriculated. The hon. and 
learned member for the Tower Hamlets 
had argued, that if the different sects were 
admitted, an additional motive would be 
imposed on the divinity professors, to the 
more diligent and faithful discharge of 
their important duties. But if, in rival 
schools of theology, young men were 
taught not to pursue their studies in 
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quietness and peace, humbly endeavouring 
to serve God, and unitedly to ask his 
blessings in the prosecution of their studies; 
but night and day to marshal themselves 
against each other, — Calvinist against 
Armenian—Papist against Church of Eng- 
land-man,—Baptist against Independent, 
—each sect calling itself religious (not to 
mention any of that class of British sub- 
jects who were not even Christian in name) 
—the moment the Universities were made 
the theatre for such discussions, so little 
tending to promote either sound learning 
or religious education, its glory would 
have departed, and its usefulness, as a 
national establishment for the protection 
of Christian morals and doctrine, would 
for ever cease. The hon. member for the 
Tower Hamlets had insisted not merely 
that the property of the Universities had 
been either created or secured by Acts of 
Parliament, but that the latter portion of 
it had been bequeathed by others than 
Protestants. A distinguished person some 
years ago had discarded history as an old 
almanack ; and the noble Lord had also 
conveniently declined to pursue historical 
argument on the present occasion. He 
would not now repeat the details which he 
had entered into formerly, but he would 
state, without fear of contradiction, so far 
as arguments founded on fact were worth 
any thing, that the endowments of the 
Universities were, in by much the larger 
portion, the bequests of Protestants of the 
Church of England; and if any identity 
of religious opinion could constitute a 
claim for admission, it could not be main- 
tained by Roman Catholics, and still less 
by the Protestant Dissenter. The latest 
of all the foundations, Downing College, 
opened in the memory of some of those 
whom he had then the honour to address— 
in the present day—in this age of light and 
liberality, as gentlemen were fond of de- 
scribing it,—was founded strictly and ex- 
clusively for those professing the faith of 
the Established Church. On what grounds, 
then, of right or reason could Parliament 
call on those Gentlemen who were associ- 
ated in that College for the promotion of 
the objects and interests of the Church of 
England, to compromise their own opin- 
ions and principles, and open their doors 
to the admission of persons who professed 
every shade of religion or no religion, 
perhaps, whatever? In the large majority 
of the original foundations, the fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and studentships, were 
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limited sometimes to relatives of the found- 
ers, to the parishes in which they lived, 
the counties of their birth, the dioceses of 
which they had been made prelates ; and, 
in no snake instance, he believed, was it 
ever left uncertain what the destination of 
the endowment of a given benefactor 
should be. It was always, however, sub- 
ject to other limitations,—to promote the 
service of God in the Church. It was 
always to promote the cause of religion, 
and, in the great majority of cases, with 
special reference to some locality or here- 
ditary interest in certain parties. Unless 
the Parliament was prepared to unsettle 
and destroy all the foundations of every 
species of property in the kingdom, they 
could not, on any principle of reason or 
justice, call on the present possessors to 
relinquish the rights on which they held 
their privileges to make room for those 
who had nothing in common with the 
founders? Much of the property thus 
left had been undisturbed for three cen- 
turies; and was the trust to be now with- 
drawn from the body by which it had been 
so long and so faithfully administered ? 
The noble Lord (Lord John Russell) said, 
as they had no right to examine a Bishop 
as to his proficiency in law or physic, 
neither should they question a lawyer or 
physician as to his proficiency in religious 
studies. His answer to this was, that law 
or physic was not necessary to the educa- 
tion of all, but religion was. It was not 
necessary for a Bishop to be a lawyer or 
a physician; but it was necessary for the 
interests of society that all should be in- 
structed in the will of God, and be made 
wise unto salvation. How was this to be 
done, if the compromise now proposed 
should be adopted? It was not instruc- 
tion merely in the dogmas of religion that 
was to be considered in their Universities, 
but that habitual, that daily and hourly, 
intercourse with observances and duties, 
which connected religion with all the con- 
cerns of life, and thus fixed it lastingly on 
the heart and the affections. He did not 
object to the Dissenters educating their 
youth in the highest degrees of human 
learning; but he called on them not to 
desecrate those walls which for three cen- 
turies had been hallowed by the prayers 
and praises of the reformers of England, 
who had maintained the pure episcopalian 
form of government which he hoped was 
now permanently established, by admitting 
men of all religions, who would either 
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convert them into the arena of turbulent 
disputation, or, which, perhaps, would be 
even still worse, deprive them of the 
guardianship of Christian faith and hope ; 
which, once withdrawn, would render the 
age of peculiar temptation more critical 
and dangerous than ever, and deprive the 
State of England of that continued acces- 
sion of Christian and good subjects which 
it had been the honour and privilege of 
the Universities of England to supply. 
Now, one word as to the power of Parlia- 
ment to effect this object. He was well 
aware that, in every State, a supreme power 
must exist either ina King, in a King and 
two Houses of Parliament, or in an oli- 
garchy. He admitted the power of Par- 
liament in this case, but denied the right. 
They might pass a law to repeal the Act 
of Uniformity; they might induce the 
Sovereign to send down letters to the 
University of different import to that of 
James the Ist; but even the power of 
Parliament could not force the governing 
bodies to admit Dissenters, for the grounds 
of admission or rejection would be still 
within the discretion of those bodies. Like 
every Corporation, they were free to fill 
up vacancies in their body as they pleased. 
Suppose the Act of Uniformity to be re- 
pealed, and the necessity removed of de- 
claring uniformity to the doctrines of the 
Established Church, what more would 
follow but merely the admission of Dis- 
senters within the walls of the University, 
but not into her Colleges? Admit them 
as members of the governing bodies, and 
then the character of the University was at 
once overturned. The right hon. member 
for the city of Cambridge (Mr. Spring 
Rice) held out a threat the other night, 
that certain grants now made by Parlia- 
ment to the Universities might be with- 
drawn, if they refused compliance with 
such a measure as that proposed ; at least 
his right hon. friend was understood to 
have held out such a threat. He hada 
much better opinion of the governing 
bodies of both Universities than to sup- 
pose for a moment, that they would sacri- 
fice their principles for any pecuniary con- 
siderations. In such a case they would 
not hesitate as to the course they would 
and ought to pursue. He was thankful 
for the indulgence extended to him, and 
should not have trespassed so long, but 
that he felt very deeply the importance of 
the subject. He, as well as a large 
majority of the inhabitants of this coun- 
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try, felt a deep interest in the existence | civil disqualification—a civil disability, 
and prosperity of the Established Church, | which he wished to see removed, as it 
and for that reason he should oppose both | imposed upon the Dissenters the necessity 
the propositions. of either foregoing the benefit of an edu- 
Mr. Ord said, that the proposed mea- | cation at the University, or of appearing 
sure would not interfere with the discipline there as individuals of an inferior and de- 
of the colleges, but would merely go to, graded class. Much as he valued edu- 
remove the tests which were now imposed cation at the Universities, he should be 
upon Dissenters in taking their degrees. the last man in the world to advise a dis- 
Whatever regulations the Universities' senting parent or guardian to send a 
might choose to adopt for their internal , youth to the University to be situated as 
discipline, would be left to their own dis- he must be situated there, and exposed to 
cretion. He would remind hon. Gentle- | influences which must be most injurious 
men opposite, that no religious education | and fatal to him, in consequence of his 
was given by the Universities, as Univer- | feeling that he belonged to an inferior and 
sities—at least, by the University of | degraded class. 
Cambridge, with which he was best ac-} Mr. Hill said, that at the outset of life 
quainted, He was now speaking of the} he had been deprived of the benefits of 
time when he had himself graduated.| an education at the University, by the 
He was aware, that since then an} operation of the very law which the House 
examination of a religious character| was now discussing, and his feeling of 
had been introduced; but though of a} discontent and i aga was never 
religious nature, it could not be said, by{ stronger than when he saw the learning 
any means, to partake of a doctrinal cha- | and talent displayed by persons connected 
racter. It was only such an examination | with the Universities. The hon. member 
as required students to be acquainted with | for the University of Oxford represented, 
the language of the Gospels, and the| that one of the grievances of which the 
history and evidences of the Christian | Dissenters complained was the obligation 
religion. If he wanted a confirmation of | to take the Oath of Allegiance. In this he 
this assertion, he could refer to the au- | was sure the hon. Baronet was mistaken, 
thority of one of the greatest ornaments | for his own intercourse with the Dissenters 
of the present age—Professor Sedgwick, | was very great, and he had never heard 
who, in a letter lately written by him, | thatthey considered the Oathof Allegiance 
backed this declaration by an appeal to | as a grievance. He must beg leave to re- 
the subjects of examination, and stated, | mind the hon. Baronet, that there was a 
that there was nothing in them in which | time when the Dissenters wete more 
any Dissenter could object to be examined. | willing to take the oath of allegiance than 
If then it could be proved, that the Uni- | the learned body which he so well repre- 
versities, as Universities, did not teach | sented; and he must also beg leave to 
the doctrines of religion to their students | remind him, that the views of that learned 
in the same sense in which they taught | body were enlightened upon the subject, 
mathematics and other courses of learn- | not by polemical discussions—not by the 
ing,—as they taught physic to those who | labours of any casuist who took pains to 
went out in medicine, and civil law to' examine the question minutely; but their 
those who went out’ in law; if, he said, | doubts were removed by General Car- 
they did not teach religion in this way,—if | penter and a troop of horse—a mode of 
the student never heard of the Thirty-nine _ conviction which the Dissenters never re- 
Articles, or of the doctrines upon which | quired when their allegiance and their 
they were founded from the University, | loyalty to the House of Brunswick were 
as a University, until he was about to! put to the test. The Dissenters were, in 
take his degree; he said it was an injustice fact, always too ready to forego their own 
to the Dissenters to turn round upon them | claims in favour of claims which, though 
at the moment they presented themselves not more just, might be of more cogent 
to take their degrees, and to say, that urgency. Although he agreed with the 
they should not reap that reward which hon. member for Oxford, that a large pro-- 
their talents and their diligent study de- portion of the Dissenters of this country 
served, and should not go forth to the were in favour of an Establishment, and 
world with the credit which a degree at | would be sorry to see the foundations of 
the University conferred. This was a the Church sapped, yet he must call his 
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attention to the fact that that feeling, 
instead of increasing, was on the decrease 
amongst that body, and it could only be 
restored by following up the principle of 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, removing distinctions which were, 
perhaps, petty in themselves, but not the 
less irritating because they were petty, 
and placing the Dissenters upon a level 
with the members of the Church of Eng- 
land. He hoped the Motion of the hon. 
member for Ashton would receive the 
support of the House. 

Mr. Baines only wished to state two 
facts. One of them was in answer to an 
argument of the hon. Baronet opposite, 
in which he had been pleased to say, that 
a great proportion of the Colleges in our 
two Universities were formed by Protes- 
tant founders. Now, so far as regarded 
the number of colleges, the hon. Baronet 
was evidently in a mistake, Of the six- 
teen Colleges at Cambridge, twelve, and 
of the nineteen Colleges at Oxford, 
thirteen, were founded before the Reform- 
ation. There was one peculiarity about 
the statutes of all those Colleges to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House, and that peculiarity was, that they 
were declared open to all. In making 
them exclusive establishments, the inten- 
tion of the founders had been grossly 
violated. At this moment there was a 
disposition among the Protestant Dis- 
senters to do all in their power to con- 
ciliate the Establishment, and that dis- 
position had never been more strikingly 
displayed than on a very recent occasion, 
when the noble Lord below him brought 
forward his proposition for the commuta- 
tion of tithes in England and Wales. 
Never was a proposition announced which 
was more calculated to give stability to the 
Church, and never was there a proposition 
to which the Dissenters had offered less 
opposition. The Dissenters, therefore, 
had a right to put in their claim for a 
reciprocity of kindness from the Church. 
He would not trespass further on the 
attention of the House than to remark, 
that as the colleges were formed for all, 
they ought to be enjoyed by all; 
and that, in limiting their students to one 
sect, the original intention of their found- 
. ers had been violated. 

The House divided on the Amendment, 
and the numbers were: Ayes 185; Noes 
44—Majority 141. 

Leave given to bring in the Bill, 
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Relief for the Dissenters.—By the Duke of WELLING- 
TON, from the Presbytery of Skye, against any Alteration 
in the present System of Church Patronage in Scotland.— 
By the Marquesses of CHOLMONDELEY and LANSDOWNE, 
and the Bishops of Lonpon, LincoLn, and DurHAmM, 
from a Number of Places,—for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath.—By Lord Me.gourne, from a Parish in 
Glasgow, against the Appointment of Ministers (Scot- 
land) Bill.—By the Earlof CARLISLE, from the Hand-Loom 
Weavers of Wigton, for a Board of Trade, and for Relief. 


Westminster Abbey. 


Festiva at WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ] 
The Duke of Newcasile said, he was anxi- 
ous to put a question to a noble Viscount 
(Lord Melbourne) whom he did not then 
see in his place, upon a subject, to his 
mind, of considerable interest. His ques- 
tion related to the approaching Musical 
Festival appointed to be holden in West- 
minster Abbey. He entertained a strong 
objection to the dedication of such a place 
to such a purpose. He had no doubt that 
the selection had been made inadvertently, 
but certainly he had no doubt as to the 
impropriety of devoting the Abbey to 
such a purpose. He was, therefore, anxi- 
ous to call the attention of their Lordships 
to the subject, in the hope that a solemn 
place of worship might not be desecrated 
by such proceedings. Perhaps the noble 
Earl at the head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would say whether the Musical 
Festival was really appointed to be holden 
in Westminster Abbey, and whether it 
was intended to make any alteration in 
that respect ¢ 

Earl Grey assured the noble Duke that 
he knew no more than was known to all 
the world, viz. that a Musical Festival 
was to be held in Westminster Abbey, and 
that it was to be conducted upon precisely 
the same plan as the Festival and Com- 
memoration in the reign of George the 
3rd. It did not belong to him in his 
capacity as Minister of the Crown, as the 
noble Duke was probably aware, to inter- 
fere in such matters. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, he had 
been present at the consecration of a 
Church, and he well remembered, that the 
canon strictly enjoined that the Church 
should be used for no other purpose than 
religious worship. Their Lordships were 
aware that he was not a fanatic, and had 
no other object in view but to preserve the 
sacred character of our religious edifices. 
He hoped some alteration would yet be 
made as to the place at which this Festival 
was to be held. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, no one 
was more fully impressed with sentiments 
of proper reverence and respect for places 
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of worship than he was. Many things 
were permitted to go on in Churches in 
London, in parochial Churches, of which 
he highly disapproved, and which he 
thought it would be well to check; but 
when he knew, that King George the 3rd, 
of glorious memory, and Bishop Porteous, 
one of the greatest ornaments of the Epis- 
copal Bench, had sanctioned such a 
Festival as that now proposed, he could 
not think that it was a desecration of the 
Church, If the ceremony of the Coro- 


Smuggling 


nation was permitted in the Abbey, why | 


not a Commemorative Musical Festival ? 
Subject dropped. 


Smucctinc Prevention BI t.] 
Lord Auckland moved the Order of the 
Day for the second reading of the Smug- 
gling Prevention Bill. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, he ap- 
proved of that part of the Bill. which 
provided that in future smugglers should | 
not, as a punishment for the offence, be 
ent to serve in the Navy or the Army. 
It was degrading to either service, and 
must be felt so by soldiers and sailors, to 
see men serving with them who were con- 
sidered criminals. He must, however, 
observe, that it would become a source of 
great additional burthen upon counties 
and upon land if smugglers were to be 
confined in separate prisons, and at the 
expense of the county according to one 
clause of the Bill. Counties had been 
lately burthened with a heavy expense in 
consequence of an alteration in our Mili- 
tary-law, and he hoped that no additional 
burthen would be thrown upon them, 

The Duke of Richmond said, it was the 
intention of Government that the expense 
should be borne by the Customs. 

Lord Auckland said, that the present 
Bill was chiefly introduced at the request 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, who felt a 
strong objection to admitting criminals 
into the Navy. At present great exertions 
were making to enhance the respectability 
of the naval service, and it was to promote 
that which led to the present Bill. He 
would, moreover, observe, that the opera- 
tion of the law at present was very un- 
equal, which was a further reason for 
amending it. 
smuggling, it was not in any manner in- | 
tended to facilitate the collection of the | 
revenue. 


Viscount Strangford had so frequently not at all inclined to quarrel with it. 
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sion of his opinions as to free trade in 
general, and as to that branch of it in par- 
ticular called smuggling, that it was 
scarcely necessary for him to assure the 
House that he had no very favourable 
disposition towards a practice which he 
looked upon to be one of the most fertile 
among the many fertile sources of crime 
and misery in this country. He had, 
however, a strong objection to a Bill which 
gave to Magistrates a power which he 
thought they ought not to possess—the 
power of drawing a distinction in point of 
punishment between the rich offender and 
the poor one, and of enabling the former 
to escape by the strength of his purse 
from that infliction of personal degrada- 
tion and disgrace which, under this Bill, 
was to be dealt out to those whose offence 
was enhanced by the misfortune of being 
poor. The rich man (in nineteen cases 
|out of twenty more culpable than the 
poor one) was to be let off on the payment 
of a pecuniary fine, which would be no 
punishment at all to him; while the poor 
one, driven perhaps to crime by the des- 
peration of actual want, was to be con- 
demned to what might turn out to be 
twelve months of close confinement, and 
hard Jabourat the treadmillintothe bargain. 
If their Lordships were to enact additional 
penalties for this offence, which he should 
presently show to be altogether unneces- 
sary, he begged them to do so in a spirit 
of equal and common justice to all 
classes of their fellow-subjects. He 
should like to know how many prosperous 
and wealthy gentlemen and citizen smug- 
glers would be sent to the tread-mill 
under this Act? He knew, and so did 
the noble President of the Board of Trade, 
of a certain great commercial house, some- 
what “ discreditably known” (for that, he 
believed, was the polite phrase sometimes 
employed in speaking of irregular pecu- 
niary transactions), ‘* somewhat discredit- 
ably known” in the City by its connection 
with smuggling. Hedoubted much whether 
a bench of London Magistrates would 
venture to send to the treadmill any of 
the partners of the wealthy, and, as it was 
called, respectable house. The ostensible 
object of the Bill was, to relieve the 
Royal Navy from the degradation of 
_being employed as a punishment for 
‘smugglers. He certainly thought this a 
| very fair and proper principle, and he was 
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troubled their Lordships with the expres- | would merely observe, that he though it 
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was hardly accurate to consider this sort 
of service in the navy as identical with 
punishment. In point of fact, it was 
merely taking out in personal service to 
the King the value of that pecuniary fine 
which, from the poverty of the offender, 
could be recovered in no other way. Be 
this as it might, he thought that this com- 
pulsory service in the navy might be done 
away with altogether, without substituting 
in its place the felon’s punishment of the 
treadmill. He believed that, if the King’s 
Ministers had only courage enough to do 
their duty, they had it in their power to 
attack and to destroy smuggling in the 
very sources in which it mainly originat- 
ed; and that, too, without loading the 
Statute Book with new and additional 
pains and penalties. They had it in their 
power, by the exertion of a proper Eng- 
lish spirit in the proper quarter, to in- 
crease the revenue to the extent of nearly 
one million per annum, by relieving it 
from the loss to an equal amount which 
it now sustained in consequence of the 
indecent encouragement openly given by 
the French authorities to the practice of 
smuggling on the northern and western 
coasts of France. Were their Lordships 
aware—were noble Lords opposite when 
they prepared this Bill aware—that there 
existed at that moment on the other side of 
the Channel certain privileged ports, such 
as Boulogne, Cherbourg, Dieppe, Fecamp, 
Barfleur, St. Valeri, Etaples, and two or 
three more between Brest and St. Maloes, 
all the local and municipal regulations and 
ordonnances of which were framed solely 
and exclusively with a view to facilitate 
and encourage the illicit importation of 
French goods and produce into this coun- 
try? He would mention a few only of 
those regulations. He would assert no- 
thing which he could not prove. In the 
first place, all British boats and ves- 
sels of a certain low rate of tonnage were 
admitted into those ports without being 
called upon to produce any papers or 
clearance whatever from the Custom- 
house, of the place whence they had last 
sailed ; a practice, he was quite sure, con- 
trary to all the rules of maritime and com- 
mercial intercourse between State and 
State. He did not believe, that out of 
the dominions of our dear and intimate 
ally, there existed any one port on the 
face of the globe where such a latitude 
would be allowed. What would our dear 
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invest Brighton, or Weymouth, or South- 
ampton, or Dover, and half a dozen ports 
more on our side of the water, with similar 
privileges? He believed, that our dear 
and intimate ally would take it heinously 
ill. But this was not all. In the second 
place, these small smuggling British ves- 
sels were admitted into the ports in ques- 
tion on the payment of dues generally 
one-third less than those which were paid 
by the fair and regular trader—that was, 
at the rate of 10d., instead of 3s. and 
3s. 6d. per ton. Was this, he asked, or 
was it not, a direct bounty and premium 
for smuggling? In the third place, at 
Bourdeaux, Rochfort, Rochelle, and other 
great ports, from which brandies could be 
legally exported, according to the French 
law, in casks containing not Jess than 
forty gallons—a proper and salutary law, 
and which, so far as those ports were con- 
cerned, undoubtedly tended to the pre- 
vention of smuggling—now what hap- 
pened at the privileged, or, as he must 
call them, the smuggling ports? Why, 
brandies were allowed to be exported from 
them in the convenient and portable form 
of kegs, containing from three to six gal- 
lons. Could any man doubt what this 
meant, and that if this indulgence be not 
merely connived at, but actually avowed, 
and all but enjoined by the French go- 
vernmnent, it could only be for the purpose 
of facilitating the contraband importation 
of their brandies into this country? In 
the fourth place, it was a positive fact, 
that our cruisers were prohibited from 
entering these privileged ports. When 
he said our eruisers, he meant vessels em- 
ployed in looking after smugglers, such as 
cutters and revenue traders. He was told, 
too—but this he was certainly not pre- 
pared to prove, and was most unwilling to 
believe—that we, on our part, acquiesced 
so good-naturedly and so good-humour- 
edly in this exclusion of the King’s pen- 
nant from these privileged ports, that, in 
more than one instance, the commander 
of a British cruiser had been censured for 
having ventured to approach them, in 
consequence of complaints and remon- 
strances of the French Government. 
This, he could hardly credit. He 
hoped that, however, for prudential rea- 
sons, we might put up with injury, we 
had not yet shown ourselves altogether in- 
sensible to insult. By treaty, every French 
vessel, of every sort and size, was allowed 
to pen our ports, and to remain there as 
2H2 
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long as she pleased. Why, then, he 
asked, should British vessels, employed 
for the repression of smuggling, and they 
only, be excluded from. those ports of 
France, where, at the same time, every 
possible bonus and bounty was held out 
to contraband trade? Having stated 
these facts, and, moreover, declaring him- 
self, as he did, in his place in Parliament, 
quite prepared to substantiate them, he 
thought he had a fair right to say to noble 
Lords opposite, that, when they sought to 
repress the offence of smuggling, they 
ought to look to causes rather than ef- 
fects. They ought to prevent rather than 
punish; and they should first try what 
could be done in the way of bringing the 
French Government to a sense of com- 
mon decency and common honesty —he 
would not say of common justice— be- 
cause he did not wish to ask for what was 
unreasonable or impossible, before they 
came down to this House with a Bill, im- 
posing additional disgrace upon such of 
our fellow-subjects as should be involved 
in that guilty system, of which, so long 
as these privileged ports should continue 
on their present footing, he charged the 
French Government with being the authors 
and abettors. His Majesty’s Ministers 
must either be cognizant or ignorant of 
this system of masked and insidious hos- 
tility against some of the best interests of 
the country. If cognizant, had they tried to 
put a stop to it by holding such language, 
as, under such circumstances, British Mi- 
nisters were entitled tohold? Ifignorant, 
what were we to think of Ambassadors, 
and Consuls, and Vice-Consuls, and other 
official servants, who, paid by the public 
for watching over their interests, left their 
Government without information on points 
so vitally affecting them, and on matters 
which were as notorious as it was that 
the sun shone at mid-day? He had a 
most earnest and unfeigned desire for the 
preservation of a perfect and cordial good 
understanding with France. But he was 
not prepared to pay too high a price for 
the pleasure of bragging and boasting once 
a-year that such a good understanding 
did really subsist. He did in his con- 
science believe, looking at the past, look- 
ing at the present, and fearing for the 
future, that, from the days of Charles 2nd 
down to our own pre-eminently glorious pe- 
riod, there was no one earthly advantage 
to be derived from what was fondly termed 
an intimate connection with France, for 
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which, in some shape or other, in the 
shape of honour or in that of interest, we 
had not to pay ten thousand times more 
than the value received. 

Lord Auckland said, it was impossible 
to prevent smuggling, unless by such a 
reduction of duties as would render it not 
worth while to run the risk. As to 
France, he knew not that this Government 
could interfere with its municipal regula- 
tions; but whenever any authorised act 
of smuggling was made known to Minis- 
ters, they remonstrated strongly against 
it, and obtained satisfaction. He must 
add, that the regulations of England 
were not altogether destitute of that cha- 
racter of connivance which the noble Lord 
properly blamed in those of France. He 
was afraid, that, on the frontiers of all 
countries, where very high duties were 
levied, it was impossible to prevent the 
appearance of connivance. 

The Duke of Wellington said, he had 
opportunities of knowing for many years 
what was passing on the coasts of this 
country, and he was quite ready to acquit 
the present Government of the charge of 
holding out encouragement to smuggling. 
But when his noble friend (Lord Strang- 
ford) said, that illicit exportation was en- 
couraged from France, it was no answer 
to him to say, as the noble Lord (Auck- 
land) did, that it was impossible to prevent 
smuggling. 

Earl Gres y had not thought the observ- 
ations of the noble Viscount required any 
reply ; but, after what had fallen from the 
noble Duke, he must make a single ob- 
servation. He looked with great satisfac- 
tion to the intimate and confidential union 
which existed at that moment between 
England and France, as, on its continu- 
ance, he did not hesitate to say, the peace 
of Europe depended; and he, from his 
heart, hoped that it would remain uninter- 
rupted ; but to sacrifice the honour and 
interests of his country, even to so desir- 
able an object as that which he had stated, 
he was, he begged leave to say, quite as 
incapable of doing that asthe noble Baron 
himself. Why did not the noble Baron 
come manfully forward and produce his 
charge—why did he not state his facts 
upon a Motion, of which notice had been 
given? Let the noble Viscount do this 
whenever he liked, and he would meet 
him and his charge, and answer, and, as 
he thought, refute it. The noble Viscount 
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only commenced since the present Minis- | 
ters took office. The noble Viscount said, | 
yes; and again he said, no. But he} 
asked, was it peculiar to the French? was | 
it not a natural desire with them, as with | 
every other people under the sun, to pro- | 
duce as much as they could, and to ex- | 
port as much as they could? If the noble | 
Viscount would state any thing specific, | 
he would at once grapple with the charge; | 
but he would say no more on the subject ' 
now—seeing how easy it was to make | 
general sweeping assertions, how difficult | 
properly to repel them—than that his | 
Majesty’s Government had never on this, | 
or on any other subject—no matter what | 
—shown any backwardness to express | 
their opinions to the French Government | 
in a becoming and suitable manner, ~“ 
that whenever it had been necessary to | 
remonstrate on this particular subject, | 
they had immediately done so, and at| 
once been attended to. He repeated, that | 
he was sincerely anxious for the continu- 
ance of this union, which the noble Baron 
so much decried; because, in his con- 
science, he believed it fraught with good 
to this and to every other country—be- 
cause, above all, he thought it an honour- 
able guarantee of peace; but that union 
should not be maintained for a moment 
longer by him, ifit was to be at the expense 
either of the interests or the honour of his 
country. 

Viscount Strangford begged to say one 
word, in the way of explanation. The 
noble Earl-had asked, whether it was 
meant that the regulations of the French 
Government, of which he complained, 
had been introduced since his (Lord | 
Grey’s) accession to office ; and, upon re- ' 
ceiving an answer in the affirmative, had 
emphatically denied that such was the | 
case. Nowhe begged again to repeat, in 
answer to the denial of the noble Earl, 
that those regulations of the French Go- 
vernment, of which he complained, had | 
all been framed since the accession to 
office of the present Government, namely, | 
subsequently to January, 1831. Before | 
that time the French Government never | 
ventured on such proceedings. 

The Bill was read a second time. 
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Petitions presented. By Mr. HANDLEY, Sir J. JOHNSTONE, 
Mr. V. Smiru, Colonel PoweLu, Colonel Epwarps, and 
Mr. PLumprre, from several Places,—for the Better 
Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Lord DALMENY 
and General SHARPE, from the Schoolmasters of Annan 
and Stirling, for an Augmentation of their Salaries.— 
By Mr. PLumptre, from Canterbury, for the Abolition 
of Tithes.—By Major BEAucLERK, from the Farmers 
and Graziers attending Croydon Market, against the 
Islington Market Bill.—By the same, Lord CLEMENTS, 
and Mr. M. O'CONNELL, from a Number of Places,—for the 
Abolition of Tithes in Ireland.—By Major BEAucLERK, 
from Ardglass, for a Commission of Inquiry into the 
State of the Fisheries.—By Mr. Ross, from Aberbrothwik, 
for the Repeal of the Duty on Draught Horses; and from 
Montrose, for the Repeal of the Duty on Stamp Receipts. 
By Mr. PLumprTre, from Croydon, for an Inquiry into 
the Abuses connected with the Church Establishment.— 
By General SHARPE, and Lord DALMENY, from several 
Places, for an Alteration in the present System of Church 
Patronage in Scotland.—By Mr. MorGan O'CONNELL, 
from a Number of Places, for the Repeal of the Union. 
—By Sir OswALp Mostgy, from Norton and other 
Places, against any Measure likely to weaken the Efficiency 
of the Church of England.—By Mr. BLackBuRNE and 
Mr. Vernon SmitH, from two Dissenting Congregations, 
—for Relief to the Dissenters. 


Tue Dorcnester Lazourers.} Major 
Beauclerk presented a Petition, agreed to 
at a public meeting at Leeds, signed by 
Thomas Boslan, in behalf of the meeting, 
condemning the sentence passed upon the 
six Unionists at Dorchester, for violating 
an obscure Act of Parliament, and hoping 
that the House would interpose, and not 
allow one law for the rich and another for 
the poor. He supported the prayer of the 
petition, and was happy to hear, that the 
hon. member for Stamford said, ‘that, al- 
though he was violently opposed to Trades’ 
Unions, yet he thought the law in this 
instance was overstretched.” It would be 
the wildest scheme the Government ever 
attempted, to strike in such a manner at 
the Unions, and he hoped that Govern- 
ment would recall the men. If no other 
Member did, he would move an Address 
to his Majesty, to restore those poor men, 
all of whom had wives and families, to 
their country. He entreated his Majesty’s 
Ministers to accede in this instance to the 
voice of the people, and not to strive to 
put down their Unions by a method which 
was unjust. When they did any wrong, 
no man would be more ready than he to put 
them down; but he was persuaded, that 
they were not to be put down bysuch means. 
Let Ministers look across the Channel, 
and see the French government attempt- 
ing to put down the people by the bayonet, 
but though much blood might be shed, 
force would never accomplish it. Let the 
Government rather give relief by reducing 


| the taxes, and so promote contentment. 


Mr. Hume supported the petition, The 
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meeting at Leeds consisted of 20,000 per. 
sons, the proceedings were most orderly, and 
the sentiments of the petition unanimously 
adopted. He had several petitions to the 
same effect to present to the House; one 
from a meeting at Marylebone, of 
3,000 persons ; and meetings were taking 
place everywhere to remonstrate against 
this act, for a more cruel, or unjust act, 
had never been perpetrated by any Go- 
vernment. The sentence might certainly 
be legal; but when he looked at the higher 
classes, and saw that they formed Unions, 
and administered oaths on the admission 
of members, he was led to inquire why the 
law was not also enforced against them ? 
The Act under which these men were con- 
demned, was one of Mr. Pitt’s Gagging 
Bills, and the other night the noble Lord, 
the Paymaster of the Forces, said—*‘ Did 
any man expect that the principles of Mr. 
Pitt would be sanctioned by this Govern- 
ment?” That was now the fact in this 
case. What had taken place? A few 
individuals, suffering from want under low 
wages, were ill-advised to think they could 
relieve themselves by uniting in such 
associations as they had formed; but they 
were ignorant that they should render 
themselves liable to such a punishment as 
had been inflicted upon them. The Go- 
vernment ought, at least, to have sus- 
pended the hasty execution of such a 
sentence; and, for nt doing so, they 
deserved to be severely condemned. He 
must say, when hesaw the law drawing such 
a glaring distinction between the rich and 
the poor, that the Ministers ought not to 
‘have lent their aid to such an act, nor 
have given it so speedy a sanctiou. He 
would admit that the sentence was legal ; 
but were there no crimes of a much more 
serious cast which were frequently pav- 
doned? Upon what grounds, therefore, 
did the Government act in this case? He 
could attribute it to nothing but a cowardly 
feeling on its part, which, finding the 
Trades’ Unions opposed to its views, was 
anxious to get at them, and had seized 
the first victims it could, He had no 
hesitation in saying, that any individual 
who had broken the iaws, ought to be 
punished. But the individuals in this 
case had broken none but an obsolete law; 
and people looked upon the revival of 
that as an attempt to put them down, 
and felt only hatred at the interference. 
The people had been driven to their pre- 
sent proceedings by bad laws, and ought 
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to be sympathized with, instead of being 
subjected to punishment. If the people 
did err, their errors ought to be viewed 
with mercy, and not be met in the se- 
verest manner the law allowed. He joined 
with the petitioners in imploring the ex- 
tension of the Royal clemency to these 
unfortunate men. He hoped Government 
would pause, and not rouse the whole of 
the working people to oppose it. Let the 
Ministers recollect, that the multitude 
might be oppressed for a time, but it was 
impossible to oppress them for ever. 
Viscount Howick said, as the question 
would come regularly before the House in 
a few days when the heads of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Members of that 
House, would be present, and when they 
would doubtless defend the measures that 
had been adopted, it was not his intention 
at the present moment to go into a full 
discussion of the policy pursued by his 
Majesty’s Government with respect to 
Trades’ Unions, feeling that, in the sub- 
ordinate situation he occupied, he had no 
right to do so; but he could not sit in that 
House and listen to what had fallen from 
the two hon, Members who had addressed 
it, without offering a very few remarks, 
The hon. member for Middlesex had stated 
very fairly the principle—he had stated, 
that he regretted that so mistaken an idea 
should be entertained by the labouring 
classes, that they could raise their wages 
by combination. The hon. Member had 
also said, that as long as they kept within 
the law, no punishment should take place, 
He concurred most cordially in that senti- 
ment, thinking that Parliament did that 
which was no less politic than just, when 
it repealed those severe statutes against 
combinations which existed previous to 
1825. He considered it the undoubted 
right of every man to determine for him- 
self on what terms he could part with his 
labour; and it was not just to withhold 
from a number of persons, that which was 
lawful for any one individual. He was 
content to put the matter on the princi- 
ples of the hon. Member opposite; but the 
House and the country must know, that 
the Unions had not confined themselves to 
combining to raise wages, but, with the 
most daring effrontery, they had endea- 
voured to usurp the rights of others, and 
had invaded, in the most gross and scan- 
dalous manner, the first principles of the 
rights of industry; they had attacked life 
and préperty, in order to prevent other 
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men from selling their labour upon the 
terms they thought fit. They had set up 
the tyrannical power of declaring not only 
for themselves (which they had a right to 
do), but for others, who did not ask for 
their interference, at what rate labour 
should be paid. It was only yesterday 
that he had seen an account from Hud- 
derstield of a written complaint by two 
labouring men who had dared to incur the 
displeasure of the Sovereign Union of that 
town, because they had endeavoured to ob- 
tain employment from masters obnoxious 
to the Union to support their families. 
The reason for prohibiting the masters 
from employing these men was, not that 
they were bad workmen, or unfit for the 
trade they professed, but that they had 
been formerly members of a Committee of 
Trades’ Unions, and had ceased to be so. 
On account of that, an interdict was laid 
on the masters from employing them, 
which, if they broke through, their service 
would be totally deserted. Now, for the 
interests of those trades themselves—for 
the general prosperity of the country—so 
dangerous a precedent of tyranny should 
be strongly and firmly resisted. What 
was the circumstance which caused a dis- 
tinction between legal and justifiable 
Unions, and Unions of another descrip- 
tion? It was the imposition of an oath, 
which rendered combinations illegal ; and it 
was by an oath that improper Unions were 
kept together. No fault could be found 
with meetings of men assembled on good 
principles, and manifesting no bad inten- 
tion; but when secrecy was imposed, and 
the orders of irresponsible leaders obeyed 
—when such took place, there was nothing 
to prevent the power of those leaders from 
driving their misled followers to any pro- 
ceedings they chose; for they were pro- 
tected from detection by the secrecy of an 
oath, and were implicitly obeyed in every 
mandate they thought proper to issue. 
Every one would acknowledge, that such a 
power should be checked; and the oath 
that was taken gave that power, and made 
the important distincticn between legal 
and illegal societies. The hon. Member 
said, that these men were punished for 
doing what they did not know to be illegal. 
He denied that statement. They might 
be ignorant of the precise Act of Parlia- 
ment, and of the precise clause under 
which they were punishable, but they 
were perfectly aware they were doing what 
was decidedly wrong, as the circumstances 
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of their meetings being held at night, of 
the great precaution, and the spies that 
were set round to give the alarm if any 
stranger should approach, in order to pre- 
vent their proceedings from being known, 
distinctly proved. These circumstances 
showed that they knew they were doing 
what was decidedly wrong. If they meant 
nothing wrong — if they meant nothing 
illegal—if they had no dangerous designs 
-—if their objects were legal and justifiable, 
and intended as a means of obtaining a 
higher rate of wages, why all this precau- 
tion ?—why all this concealment? Did 
not the whole tenor of their conduct 
prove, that they were perfectly conscious 
that they were committing an illegal act? 
If these men knew, that they were acting 
improperly and illegally, was there ever 
heard of such a criminal jurisprudence 
which would say, that because these men 
knew not the precise Act of Parliament, 
and the precise clause of that Act, and the 
precise amount of the penalty to whichany 
breach of it rendered them liable, that 
therefore they were to escape with im- 
punity ? That was a principle which no 
man would venture to maintain. In punish- 
ing these persons, and checking proceed- 
ings which might produce such dreadful 
consequences, the Ministers had adopted a 
course of true mercy, for there could not 
be a more injudicious humanity, than to 
relieve persons from a penalty which they 
had incurred. These were the first persons 
who were detected : and Ministers were in 
hopes that the punishment of them would 
be a check to the similar dangerous pro- 
ceedings of others. He knew it was said 
that these were ignorant and unoffending 
men, and an appeal had been made to the 
compassion of the House and the country 
in their favour. Those who made the 
assertion, must be totally ignorant.of the 
facts. Those six persons, who were now 
undergoing punishment, and who were far 
off on their passage to the land of banish- 
ment, were not ignorant persons, who had 
not the means of knowing the character of 
the crime of which they were convicted. 
Two of them had been accustomed to act 
as Methodist preachers, and therefore could 
not be such ignorant persons as was pre- 
tended. Another of them, it was said, 
was a man of good character, against 
whom nothing could be alleged; but fora 
long time he had been known to be a 
person of very indifferent habits, and a cer- 
tificate from the gaoler, that he had been 
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in custody in 1829, having been sentenced 
for a felony to four months’ hard labour, 
was then in his hand. He believed (and 
he had reason for doing so) from the 
papers found on that man, and from inform- 
ation which he had received, that in this 
instance, very fortunately, it was not the 
mere deluded instruments who had been 
reached by the hand of justice, but the 
ringleaders and instigators of proceedings 
which were intended 1 to go on, and which, 
if allowed, would have gone on to the most 
dreadful siiewaiten, “He could not sit 
down without noticing the allusion of the 
hon. and gallant Member opposite, to the | 
disturbances in France. It was said, that | 
this ought to teach them that it was not 
by a course of rigour that they were to put 
an end to proceedings of this kind. These 
proceedings taught him, however, a very 
different lesson from that which the hon. 
Member had learnt. They taught hin, | 
that unless such illegal societies were 
checked in time, they were likely to grow 
into power ; oa then would come what | 
had come in France, a struggle between 
two classes, and whichever side’ obtained a 
victory, a dreadful and Jamentable slaugh- 
ter must take place. He would make but 
one more observation. 
formed, that on a former occasion, when 
he was not present, great complaints had 
been made of the conduct of his noble 
friend under whom he served, respecting 
the manner in which his noble friend had | 
received a deputation on the subject of the 
sentence passed on these men. 
reason to believe, that what had passed at | 
that interview, had been greatly misrepre- 
sented. Lord Melbourne had informed | 
the deputation, that before the sentence on 
these men should be carried into execution, 
the petition in their favour should be laid 
before his Majesty; and it was on that ac- 
count asserted, that his noble friend had en- 
couraged an ideathat hopes of mercy should | 
be extended to them. He could inform 


the House, that the fact was totally misre- | 


presented. The petition being addressed 
to his Majesty, his noble friend informed 


the Deputation, that he would not fail to | 


lay it before his Majesty ; and accordingly, 
within half an hour after it was received, 
it was presented to the King; but not the 
slightest hope was held out by his noble 
friend, that he would recommend the case 
to the mercy of the Crown. So far was 


he from doing so, that he informed the 
' Deputation, that however painful it might 
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be to him, it was his duty to advise that 
the course of justice should not be arrested. 
With respect to the form of the answer 
which he (Lord Howick) had returned, by 
the direction of his noble friend, Lord 
Melbourne, he could only say, that the 
ordinary form had been observed, and was 
mnisconceived as being no answer at all. 
Every Gentleman acquainted with the 
mode of transacting business must be 
aware, that the form of rejecting a petition 
to his Majesty was to say, that the Petition 
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He had been in- | 


He had | 


had been laid before his Majesty, and that 
‘he had suggested no answer. It was ne- 
cessary to “make this explanation, and to 
offer a few remarks in answer to what had 
(fallen from the two hon. Members who 
had preceded him, on the subject of these 
proceedings. If what he had said was 
| not satisfactory, he hoped that the House 
‘would not come to any determination on 
| the subject, until they should have heard 
the explanation of the more experienced 
| and responsible Ministers of the Crown. 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor said, that the 
| noble Lord had inferred, that the proceed- 
|ings of these men had led to the intimi- 
‘dation of life and property. Then they 
'should have been tried, as he had stated 
'on a former occasion, under the Act of the 
52nd Geo. 3rd, instead of the 37th Geo. 
3rd. The former Act went to explain the 
ilatter, to which those unfortunate men 
were not at all amenable, as it had refer- 
ence merely to persons who incited others 
| to commit m»rder or treason. The noble 
Lord had brought it as a charge against 
these men that they met during the night. 
| It was the only time they could meet. 
| When could persons in the rank of agri- 
(cultural lavourers meet except at night ? 
| Admitting that the Judge who tried them 
| was right i in his interpretation of the law, 
he must complain of the mad precipitancy 
with which the unfortunate men had been 
hurried from the dock to the hulks. It 
jhad often been a subject of complaint 
that the convicts were kept six and nine 
| months in the gaols, occasioning enormous 
| expense to the country, but in this case 
the opposite principle had been suddenly 
Were not his Majesty’s 





| acted upon. 


| Ministers bound to listen to the remon- 


strances of that House? There was much 
commiseration, he could assure them, 
abroad at the present moment for these 
men, and it would compel his Majesty’s 
Ministers sooner or later to yield. It was 
monstrous, whilst the whole country was 
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commiserating these men, for the noble 
Lord to come down to that House and tell 
them, that the men were upon their way 
out of the country. The Ministers should 
have recollected that even at the opening 
of Parliament his Majesty’s Speech alluded, 
in terms of regret, to the agricultural in- 
terest; and had there not been meetings 
of that body in various parts of the coun- 
try? If all who met for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the depression of 
the agricultural interest had been tried, 
how many hon. Members of that House 
would be liable to transportation! There 
was a society called the Society of Odd 
Fellows, who met and took oaths in secret. 
How many of those persons should be 
indicted, if the noble Lord’s principle 
were to hold good! Was it, therefore, 
prudent or wise of the noble Lord to make 
the Speech he had done, and enter into 
the subject with all the ardour of a par- 
tisan Judge? ‘The conduct of these men 
had been indiscreet and imprudent; but 
it had not been illegal. The noble Lord 
said, that two of them were Methodist 
preachers, and, therefore, could not be 
quite so ignorant of the law as was sup- 
posed. But their being Methodist preach- 
ers did not make them acquainted with 
the law. He trusted, that notwithstand- 
ing the mad determination of his Majesty’s 
Ministers not to yield to the prayers of 
the people, or the remonstrances of that 
House, the House would teach them that 
they must listen to their remonstrances, 
and sooner or later the people would 
compel them to listen to their prayers. 
Captain Curteis rose to protest against 
the long discussions which arose on the 
presentaticn of petitions, which prevented 
other Members from bringing forward 
those petitions with which they were in- 
trusted. With regard to the sentence 
on the ccnvicted men, he thought the 
country was under great obligations to 
his Majesty’s Ministers for not remitting 
it. In that part of Sussex with which he 
was acquainted, some Unions had been 
formed, and oaths taken at them; but 
since the conviction of the men at Dor- 
chester, the labourers had left the Unions. 
Mr. Roebuck felt he should not do his 
duty, if he did not say a few words on 
the petition. He contended, that the 
convicted men did not commit any illegal 
act. He referred the House to the words 
of the Act of Parliament, the 39th of 


Geo, 3rd, and said, that the species of | 
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offence of which they were convicted was 
not named in it; but, with some trouble, 
one sentence might be so wrested as to 
include it, viz., ‘* or to disturb the public 
peace.” There was a case known to every 
lawyer, ‘‘ The King v. Marks,” in which 
the late Lord Ellenborough refused to 
admit a party to bail, because he was 
accused of sedition, and that case had 
been relied on in the present instance. 
But there were then Combination-laws, 
and parties had combined to obstruct 
hasta masters, which was an offence, and 
was for an illegal purpose. Here there 
|was no offence, and no illegal purpose. 
'As to two of the men being preachers, 
‘the noble Lord must know, that many 
ignorant men preached; and, indeed, 
some of the clergy of the Church of 
England were very ignorant, and knew 
not of the existence of such a law: The 
whole country, and that House itself, 
knew nothing of it until the case of ‘* The 
King v. Marks” was dug up from ob- 
scurity. Many lawyers were ignorant of 
the existence of the law. Half the pro- 
fession would say, that the sentence was 
not legal; and all would acknowledge, 
that the law was most severely adminis- 
tered. At the cross-examination of one 
of the witnesses, it was affirmed, that no 
oath had been tendered; and the Judge 
took the cross-examination out of the 
counsel’s hands, and asked the witness 
whether the word “ eternity” was not 
mentioned? The latter acknowledged 
that it was, and the judge afterwards re- 
lied on that in his charge to the Jury, to 
show that an oath had been taken. The 
noble Lord, in speaking of the strict legal- 
ity of the sentence, did not sufficiently 
consider the circumstances that should 
mitigate that sentence. Ignorance of the 
state of the law, if not a palliation of the 
offence, was a plea for the remission of 
the punishment. It must, indeed, be 
stated, that these men were really suffer- 
ing, not for any crime they had commit- 
ted, but for the crimes of the whole of the 
Trades’ Unions. It was well to recollect, 
that the proceedings of Government, in 
that case, gave those Unions a_ political 
character, which they would not otherwise 
have acquired. They would learn quickly, 
that they could not raise their wages by 
combination, and their own __ interests 
would teach them to dissolve and desist 
from their plans. But, now that those 
men had been so severely punished for 
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forming a Union, they were bound toge- 
ther by a motive of vengeance ; and what 
was to prevent the same disturbance in 
this country as had taken place in France ? 
Had the Government issued a Proclam- 
ation, that such a law existed, and, if it 
were afterwards violated, had carried the 
sentence into execution, it would have 
been perfectly justifiable. But he was 
prepared at present to impugn—first, the 
manner in which the trial was conducted 
by the Judge; and next, the legality of 
the sentence. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley admitted, 
that the question brought before the 
House by the petition was one of great 
importance. The arguments used against 
Government were proofs, in his opinion, 
that the Act was necessary, and that, prob- 
ably, it had saved many other unfor- 
tunate men from falling into the same 
snare. The Unions were now well aware 
of the illegality of their proceedings, and 
were so from the very first. But, suppos- 
ing the case had not been properly 
judged, and the law of the land had been 
misinterpreted (which he would not admit 
to be the case), this was not the place to 
discuss that subject. He could not say 
that he was a lawyer, but he had read and 
endeavoured to make up his mind upon 
the case, and he did think, if there was 
ever a point of Jaw, or a case more clear 
than another, it wasthis; and he thought 
the opinion of the learned Judge perfectly 
consonant with the spirit and letter of the 
statute. The determination of the Govern- 
ment he considered an act of mercy, and 
they had no other course to pursue in 
regard to those interests which they were 
bound to protect, for they must not slink 
from the exercise of the law. He, for one, 
protested against the doctrines of the hon. 
member for Bath, and publicly thanked 
the Government for their conduct in this 
business. 

Colonel Evans obseryed, that the hon. 
Baronet, in saying, that the House of 
Commons was not the proper place for 
discussing the question of law upon the 
case, had thrown a greater slur upon the 
Government than any previous speaker. 
It was by a side-wind blaming the Govern- 
ment most severely for the haste they had 
displayed in sending these unfortunate 
men out of the country—such a haste as 
was not the usual way of dealing with per- 
sons sentenced to transportation. The 
sting of the thing was this, that, as he had 
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understood from the hon, and learned 
Gentleman who had preceded him, the 
legality of the conviction could not be 
brought before the King’s-Bench in the 
absence of the men. He really was at a 
loss to understand the speech of the noble 
Lord; he could scarcely think it was in- 
tended to be a serious speech. He said, 
that one of the men was a previously con- 
victed felon, and that two more of them 
were Methodist preachers, Well, be it 
so; but then there were three who be- 
longed to neither class. Further, he 
would observe, that the convicted felon 
had suffered his punishment, and he was 
yet to learn, that, because men were Me- 
thodist preachers, they were to be punished 
more severely than any other person con- 
victed of an offence. He was decidedly 
of opinion, that the example would have 
been quite as sufficient if the men had 
been sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment, as to seyen years’ transportation, 

Viscount Howick had never said, that 
the men had been punished more severely 
because they were preachers, than they 
otherwise would haye been. He respected 
the Methodists, as he knew but for them 
it would have been impossible to have car- 
ried the Slavery question. He said, that 
they were Methodist preachers, merely to 
to show that they were not such ignorant 
men as they were represented to be, and 
that they knew well the nature of the mat- 
ter they were engaged in. 

Mr. Finch was convinced, that nothing 
could be more detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the country, or more dangerous 
to the constitution, than Trades’ Unions. 
He was also informed, that the Magistrates 
of Dorsetshire had published hand-bills, 
which were distributed throughout the 
country, stating that such oaths were ille- 
gal. He thought, however, that the sen- 
tence haying been passed, the Government 
might have mitigated it, as the people had 
been led to believe, that there was no law 
against combinations, since the repeal of 
those known as the Combination-laws. The 
question was not whether the House were 
to interfere with the sentence of the 
Judges, but whether Ministers were to be 
subject to reprehension in the House, for 
not having interposed the mercy of the 
Crown between that sentence and its exe- 
cntion. He certainly thought, that the 


unfortunate individuals in question had 
been hardly dealt with; for though some 
of them were persons of bad character, 
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they had not the slightest idea that the 
offence they had been guilty of could be 
brought within the range of an Act of Par- 
liament, or that they subjected themselves 
to transportation; while he thought Mi- 
nisters had not acted prudently, he be- 
lieved they had been actuated by the best 
of motives ; and he was glad to see, after 
having invaded rights of a much more sa- 
cred description than those referred to, 
they were returning to a sound policy. 

Mr, George F. Young believed, that 
the conviction was legal, and deeply re- 
gretted that the violent and intemperate 
conduct of those who pretended to be 
friends of the unfortunate individuals, had 
placed his Majesty’s Ministers in such a 
situation as rendered it imperative upon 
them to carry the sentence into effect. 

Mr. Aglionby was anxious to defend 
the learned Judge who had sentenced 
those unhappy men; he had known that 
Judge for many years, and no one deserved 
the name of cold-hearted and cruel less 
than he did, though both those epithets 
had been applied to him, and his hu- 
manity was questioned, in consequence of 
his having passed so rigid a sentence. 
The law left no discretion to the Judge ; 
no less a term than seven years could be 
mentioned in the sentence. He was sure, 
that, if it had been possible, consistently 
with the law, to reduce the punishment, 
the Judge, prompted by his own feelings of 
clemency, would have done so. 

The Petition was laid on the Table, 


Orper or tHE Batu.] The House, 
on the Motion of Mr, Secretary Stanley, 
resolyed itself into a Commitee on the 
Message from the King respecting the 
fees, &c., paid on the admission of Knights 
to the Military Order of the Bath. 

The Chairman réad the Message—for 
which see ante p. 872. 

Mr, Secretary Stanley said, that the 
Resolution which he had to submit to the 
House, was one to which he did not anti- 
cipate much objection, and which would 
occupy very little of the time of the House, 
In the year 1814, a considerable augment- 
ation was made in the number of Knights 
of the Order of the Bath, and at the same 
time, the Order was divided into three 
classes. One of the classes was to con- 
sist of a very great number of officers, and 
from that period to the present, no new 
regulations had been made to govern the 
Order, or to limit the number of members, 
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His Majesty had been advised to consider 
the propriety of establishing new Statutes 
for the government of the Order of the 
Bath, so as to regulate the number of 
members of each of the several elasses, 
and to prevent the extension of the Order 
to such a degree, that the conferring it 
would become less a mark of distinction 
than of degradation; for, he might be 
permitted to observe, that if the number 
of each class should be increased to an 
indefinite extent, the exception, and not 
the rule, would become the source to 
which the public would look; and being 
decorated with the Order, would cease to 
be considered as the reward of honourable 
service. In consequence of the changes 
in the Order to which he had alluded, it 
had become necessary to make some 
changes in the Statutes, which did not 
equally apply to the three classes. His 
Majesty had, therefore, been induced to 
hold a Chapter of the Order to consider 
the subject. It was judged on a late 
occasion by many Members of that House, 
that military and naval officers who re- 
ceived this high Military Order should be 
exempted from the payment of fees, which 
on many occasions were felt to be yery 
burthensome, and the imposition of which 
was of no use whatever. It was on this 
ground, therefore, that his Majesty was 
induced to direct that all officers who 
should hereafter have the hon, Military 
Order of the Bath conferred on them, 
should be exempted from the payment of 
all fees on the occasion. The House, 
perhaps, was not aware of the extent of 
the burthen on officers who were not pos- 
sessed of great wealth. The burthen was 
so great that the payment of fees became 
a matter of very serious consideration, 
The amount thus received was distributed 
partly to the officers of the Order, partly 
to the officers of the Lord Chamberlain, 
partly to the officers of the Lord High 
Marshal, and partly in a miscellaneous 
manner. For instance, he found that 
there was a fee of 61. to the King’s barber, 
He would ask whether anything could be 
more ridiculous or unnecessary? The 
amount of fees paid on admission to the 
Order was not less than 3001. He need 
hardly say, that the payment of such a sum 
must be extremely inconvenient to many 
deserving officers who had this mark of 
distinction conferred on them. The offi- 
cers of. the Order were nine in number, 
with salaries amounting to 550/., charged 
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on the Civil-list; and, besides their salaries 
they obtained about 250/. a-year in fees 
from those upon whom he believed nobody 
conceived the charge should fall. The 
fees of all foreigners upon whom the dis- 
tinction was conferred were paid by the 
Treasury. Of course the amount of these 
fees would vary, but he believed the aver- 
age was 250/. It was intended to reduce 
the number of officers of the Order from 
nine to four, which would make the 
charge less. It was proposed also, to do 
away altogether with the fees now paid; 
but as many of the persons holding these 
offices received the fees by patent, it was 
necessary that some previous steps should 
be taken, before the fees could be got rid 
of. When it was found that a great pub- 
lic object could not be gained without 
depriving the holders of patent places of 
the remuneration they received, he thought 
that no one would deny, that compensation 
should be made to the persons holding 
such places. It was for that purpose he 
proposed, that inquiry should be made by 
the Commissioners of the Treasury into 
the amount of the fees, and into the rights 
by which such fees were claimed, and that 
they should be authorized to award such 
compensation as seemed meet for the loss 
of the fees. It was for that purpose he 
intended to introduce a Bill. He should 
move a Resolution, upon which, if the 
Committee assented to it, such a measure 
would be founded. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded by handing the follow- 
ing Resolution to the Chairman :—*“ That 
itis the opinion of this Committee, that 
the Commissioners of his Majesty’s Trea- 
sury be authorized to make compensation, 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to such officers of the Military 
Order of the Bath as shall be deprived of 
salaries and fees to which they are entitled 
under the existing Regulations and the 
Statutes.” 

Mr. Hume said, that of all the various 
Motions that had been submitted to the 
House since he had been a Member, not 
one had given him greater surprise than 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The fees paid by the Knights of the Bath 
were large, but they were not the sort of 
fees he was desirous to get rid of in the 
manner proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He certainly did not intend to 
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give compensation for the fees paid by 


the Knights of the Bath, or Peers, when he 
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expressed a general acquiescence in the 
removal of fees and the payment of officers 
receiving them, by salaries. He admitted, 
that the payment of these fees was objec- 
tionable, but the nation ought not to be 
called upon to give compensation in such 
cases as this. At present, the charges in 
the shape of fees, on officers appointed to 
situations in the colonies, were enormous, 
He found, from a statement on the Table 
of the House, that Sir George Hill, when 
he was appointed to the Governorship of 
St. Vincent, had actually to pay fees on his 
appointment, before he could go abroad, 
to the enormous amount of 520/, Sir 
Lewis Grant had to pay fees on his ap- 
pointment to the Governorship of a colony 
in the West Indies, to the amount of 
4401. Sir Lionel Smith, when he was ex- 
amined before a Committee up-stairs, said, 
that he merely desired to remain in his 
office in the colonies till he could recover 
the fees which he had paid on his appoint- 
ment, which amounted to 516/. He was 
most anxious that all such fees should at 
once be got rid of. He agreed, that it was 
objectionable that meritorious officers 
should be called upon to pay large fees 
upon their being made Knights of the 
Bath; but he did not think that the 
House should be called upon to interfere 
in the matter. If the fees were to be got 
rid of, and it was deemed desirable to 
grant compensation to the persons now 
receiving them, surely the resources of the 
Crown were enough for that purpose, 
without coming to that House. It rested 
with his Majesty to make alterations in the 
Statutes of the Order of the Bath; and 
the matter was not in any way connected 
with that House. These Orders of Knight- 
hood might be very necessary appendages 
to royalty, but he thought, that it would 
be extremely improper for the House to 
take any steps or interfere respecting 
them. When hé*objected to fees to the 
amount of between 500/. or 600/. being 
charged on the warrant of a Knight of the 
Bath, he never thought that an attempt 
would be made to throw the charge on 
the country. It appeared that foreigners 
were not charged with the fees, and he 
found among the Knights of the Bath, 
the names of the Prince of Orange, the 
late King of Spain, and Don Miguel. 
The Order of the Bath might be considered 
as an Order of Merit, but when it was 
conferred on such persons as were hinted 
at by the right hon. Gentleman, it might 
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become any other than an Order of 
Merit. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley declared, that he 
had said nothing of the kind. What he 
had said was, that the Order might be 
conferred to such an extent, that it might 
become a mark of degradation instead of 
distinction. It was to avoid that, that his 
Majesty proposed to make a change in the 
Statutes of the Order. 

Mr. Hume did not perceive how he had 
misrepresented the right hon. Gentleman. 
He (Mr. Hume) was as anxious as any 
Member that the Order of the Bath should 
be one of honorary distinction, and that 
those who had it conferred on them should 
not be heavily taxed. The charge for 
their fees, however, should not be thrown 
on the nation. He found that the public 
did pay the fees on creating a gallant Ad- 
miral a Knight of the Bath; and he did 
not object to its being conferred on that 
gallant Officer, who had greatly distin- 
guished himself; and he was sure, that 
the proceeding had met with the general 
approbation of the country. He found 
the fees charged amounted to 556l. and 
of this sum 166/. was paid back to the 
public purse for stamps. The remainder 
was distributed in fees amongst a number 
of officers. For instance, he found that 
5l. was paid to the Herald. Any one 
might suppose that this went to some poor 
man. But, he would ask, whether it was 
not paid to the Duke of Norfolk? Inge- 
nuity, for ages, seemed to have been 
exerted, to devise means of getting money 
in this shape of fees, from the pockets of 
the people. He had paid much attention 
to the subject for years, and he was con- 
stantly finding charges in the shape of 
fees, of which, previously, he knew no- 
thing. There should be a searching in- 
quiry into the fees charged in all public 
offices, with a view to see whether such 
patent offices, as they were called, should 
be allowed to continue. He was of opin- 
ion, that no patent office was beyond the 
reach of the House, and that the King 
could not have the right to authorize per- 
sons to make charges in the shape of fees, 
without the permission of the House. It 
was at present merely sufficient for the 
King to sign a piece of paper or parch- 
ment, to authorize a person to make a 
charge in the shape of fees. This was, in 
point of fact, saying that the King was 
entitled to tax the people without permis- 
sion of the House. The whole matter 
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ought to be investigated before a Commit- 
tee up-stairs, and the Reformed House of 
Commons would not do its duty if it did 
not proceed to put a stop to all proceed- 
ings of the kind. Many of those things 
were new to him. Only a few days 
ago, he discovered that there had been 
a grant from the King of a charge 
on bills of entry, in the shape of 
fees, which amounted to the sum of 
11,0007. a-year, for the last ten years. 
There was a salary paid out of this of 
1,000/. a-year, and the rest went to some 
charitable fund in the Custom House. He 
had heard of the bills of entry, and was 
anxious to get some information on the 
subject, but he had been unable to do so for 
many years, notwithstanding all his exer- 
tions. A short time ago, on asking a 
question of a witness examined before 
the Committee on Lighthouses, he found 
out the nature of the charge. He asked 
why such a large charge was made in the 
entry roll office at the Customs, and was 
told that it could not be done for less, be- 
cause it was a patent office. There was 
a charge of 6/. where there ought not to 
be acharge of 17. That, and many other 
matters of the kind ought to be looked 
into, and the right by which fees were ex- 
acted should be investigated in every case. 
But to return to the question. He had no 
wish to interfere with his Majesty in mak- 
ing as many Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, 
Barons, or Knights of the Bath, as he 
pleased, but as the House had nothing to 
say in the matter, he thought that they 
ought to let his Majesty do it at his own 
expense. The people, in many districts, 
were almost starving, and he protested 
against any charge of such a nature as 
that proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
being thrown on them. Let not the people 
of England be taxed for the purpose of pay- 
ing these fees, but let them be paid out of 
the noble income allowed by the country to 
the King. He could not help observing, 
that it was rather a singular circumstance 
that, although England wasa civil country 
distinguished from the military despotisms 
of the Continent, yet all the honorary 
distinctions, with very few exceptions, 
went to military and naval officers. There 
was no Order of Knighthood in this coun- 
try for men of great genius, or those who 
distinguished themselves by their intellec- 
tual acquirements. If it was thought de- 
sirable to confer a marked distinction on 
men of eminence, either in science or li- 
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terature, it was necessary to go to the 
Guelphic Order: so that, in point of fact, 
we must go to Hanover for a means 
of rewarding the merit of our distinguished 
men, Every person visiting the Continent 
must know, that the King of Prussia re- 
warded men of literary or scientific attain- 
ments in this way. So it was with other 
sovereigns on the Continent. There was, 
however, nothing of the kind in England, 
and yet England was quite as proud of 
her arts as her arms. He objected to 
leaving the question of compensation to 
officers of the Treasury, who were under 
influence from behind the curtain. Expe- 
rience should teach the House that the 
paying compensation had been carried to 
an improper extent, and it was this, 
amongst other things,that had reduced the 
country to its present state. On that ac- 
count, he thought that the House ought 
not to consent to the Motion without in- 
quiry, and not inquiry of an isolated na- 
ture, but into all matters in which the 
public was called upon to contribute a 
single farthing in the shape of compensa- 
tion. Last year, before compensation was 
granted to the Officers of the Court 
of Chancery, inquiry was made before a 
Committee, and there could be no reason 
why it should not be done in the present 
case. The hon. Member concluded with 
moving that his Majesty’s Message be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee to report on 
the same. 

The Chairman remarked, that the 
Amendment could not be entertained, as 
a Committee of the whole House could 
not refer a matter to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Hume would then move, that the 
Chairman report progress, and said, if his 
Motion were agreed to, he should propose 
that the subject be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Sir Samuel Whalley supported the 
Amendment. He thought that when such 
ridiculous fees as that paid to the King’s 
barber was exacted, it was tolerably clear 
that other fees stood on similar grounds. 
He was of opinion that inquiry was neces- 
sary, not only for the relief of the persons 
upon whom the distinction was conferred, 
but also in justice to his Majesty. He 
wished it, however, to be understood, that 
he did not contend that those who had 
possession of certain offices to which pri- 
vileges were attached, might be deprived 
of them without compensation. 

Mr, Stanley wag much surprised at some 
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hon. member for Middlesex. He felt 
bound to say, that the objections urged 
held out no very great inducement to come 
forward with propositions to make reduc- 
tions in fees which were, at the same time, 
burdensome to the public, and objection- 
able in their nature. The hon. member 
for Middlesex objected to the payment of 
fees altogether. It was very possible that, 
in many cases, payment, by means of 
fees, was not desirable. He thought that 
the present was one of those cases, and 
in abolishing the fees, at the same time 
asking for compensation to those who had 
a just right to receive them, he believed 
that he was only acting in conformity to 
the wishes of the House. The Government 
proposed to do away with some fees that 
had existed since the institution of the 
Order in 1399. The fees were not arbi- 
trary, nor were they changed at the will 
of the Sovereign; on the contrary, the 
regulations concerning them had not been 
changed since 1725. Ministers proposed 
that the fees should cease altogether, but it 
should be recollected that the fees were 
granted by patent, and for life, to the 
holders of the offices; and he was sure 
that the Members of that House would 
never consent to sanction a violation of 
property. Such would be the case if they 
abolished the fees without granting com- 
pensation. The hon.member for Middle- 
sex complained that, while there were so 
many military and naval Knights of the 
Order, there were very few civilians who 
had had that mark of distinction conferred 
upon them. The hon. Gentleman might 
have looked round the House, and have 
seen, at least, one distinguished instance, 
to show, that the Order of the Bath was 
not withheld from those who distinguished 
themselves for their civil services. With 
respect, however, to the naval and military 
officers who had fought the battles of the 
country, and who had merited the distine- 
tion of having the Order of the Bath con- 
ferred on them, he would remind the 
Honse, that their fortunes were, generally 
speaking, not very large, nor were they 
well able to pay large sums in the shape 
of fees. If the House were anxious to 
get rid of those fees, he called upon them 
to do so consistently with justice. He 
asked the House to allow an inquiry into 
the nature of these fees; by what tenure 
they were held, and by what right they 
were demanded; and to such officers ag 
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had a permanent interest in the fees, he 
proposed to give compensation; and to 
such as had no just title, no remuneration 
would be given. All that he asked was, 
that the sum charged by custom should be 
inquired into, and where it was the opinion 
of his Majesty’s Treasury that there was 
no necessity for compensation, none would 
be given; but where a just claim was 
established, that it should be granted. 
The hon. Gentleman alluded to the fees 
charged in the Earl Marshal's Office, and 
observed, that it might be supposed that 
that officer was a poor man. But these 


fees were not paid to that officer, but, | 


probably, formed part of the salary of 
some inferior officer. It was also probable 
that a part was paid to the fee-fund of the 
country. 


f{Arrit 18} 





The hon. Gentleman objected | 


to the matter being referred to the judg- | 


ment of the Treasury. As far as he was 


tion in referring the matter toa Committee 
of the House of Commons. He was per- 


such a Committee that there were fees 
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thing of equivalent value. When he re- 
ceived the bill he sent it to the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, who said, that it was very 
hard on him, but, he replied, not in the 
least, as he had made up his mind not to 
pay a farthing of it. He was told that 
fees were regulated by an Order in Council, 
and that he must pay them, but he had 
declared that he had nothing to do with 
the Order, and he would not pay the fees. 
He did not ask for the distinction, and he 
would not pay asingle shilling for it. He 
wished every officer had done the same 
thing. He found in the bill sent into him 
a charge of 122. for fees to the King’s 
Household. What patent right had the 
King’s servants to such a demand? That 
portion of the fees might, at once, be got 
rid of. He admitted, that some few per- 
sons might have fair claims for compensa- 


tion, and those he might be willing to 
concerned, he should have no hesita- | 


recompense, but the King’s Household 
could have no such claims. There could 


be no justifiable grounds for calling on 
fectly satisfied that it would be clear to. 


that could not be taken away without | 
doing injustice to the persons receiving | 


them. The question was then simply this, 


their fees, or whether the House would 
allow some 


officers on whom this honour had been 
conferred, to pay such fees; at the end of 
the late war a great number of officers had 
this honour conferred on them, and then 


being called on to pay such exorbitant 
whether they would make the officers pay | 


few hundreds a-year to. 


be charged on the country for that pur-_ 


pose? That was the whole object of the 


Message that had been sent down by the 


Crown, and it would be a most ungracious 


mode of proceeding to report progress and» 


return no answer to the Crown. He was 


sure that the House would not sanction 


such a mode of proceeding. 
Sir Edward Codrington felt himself in- 
terested in the subject, and trusted he 


fees, they all went to the levee at Court, 
and left their bills on the table for the 
King to pay them as he pleased. They 
never paid a farthing of them. So far 
from disapproving of this Motion, he 
thought that it should meet with encourage- 
ment as a good beginning. The bill fur- 
nished to him was dated in 1830, three 
years after the honour had been conferred 
upon him, and he would read it to the 
House. It was as follows :—Secretary of 


State, 16/. 17s. 6d.; seven officers of the 


might be allowed to make a few observa- | 

261. 14s. 6d.; College of Arms, for Sup- 
porters, 55/7. 16s.; making a total of 
benevolent object that his Majesty had in | 
view in sending that Message down to the | 


tions. He hoped that no Amendment 
would be allowed to interfere with the 


House. 
fees was originally sent into him, on his 


He recollected when the bill of | 


being made a Military Grand Cross, he | 


was quite shocked at seeing its amount. 
It did not, however, give him much pain, 
as he was determined never to pay one 
farthing of it; and had continued ob- 
stinate in his refusal. The officers in ques- 
tion used very gracious language, but it 
had no effect. He thought that the de- 
manding fees for conferring a distinction 
of this nature was very like buying some- 





Order, 1647. 17s. 2d.; King’s Household, 
122/. 2s.; the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 


3861. 7s. 2d. He repeated, that he told 
the First Lord of the Admiralty that he 
would never pay a farthing of it. Some 


' time after this, his Lordship sent to him to 


say that he would hear no more of it. All 
other officers ought to have done the same 

Colonel Davies said, that the public 
were greatly indebted to the gallant Officer 
for the statement he had just made. He 
had shown, by that statement, that there 
existed no right or claim whatever to de- 
mand those fees. The bill, as he under- 
stood, was intended to submit those claims 
to the investigation of the officers of his 
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Majesty’s Treasury. He entertained every 
respect for those public officers, but he 
should most unquestionably prefer that, 
involving, as it did, a question of public 
expenditure, the investigation should 
take place before a Committee up-stairs. 
Under all the circumstances, however, he 
hoped his hon. friend, the member for 
Middlesex, would postpone his Motion for 
the present, but give notice of his intention 
after the second reading of the Bill, to 
move, that it be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of the H_ se. 

Mr. O’Connell conceived, that the first 
step was to ascertain whether there ex- 
isted, on the part of any of the officers of 
the order, any legal claim to remunera- 
tion. It would appear, from what had 
been stated by the hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral opposite, that no legal claim to fees 
or salaries existed. 

Mr. Stanley remarked, that in the in- 
stance alluded to, there could be very 
little doubt that the distinguished officer 
had received the order for meritorious 
services. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Admiral had said much more— 
namely, that many officers having received 
the orders at the end of the war, had left, 
at the levee which they had attended, the 
bills for their fees upon the King’s table. 

Sir Robert Peel was of opinion, that 
all military and naval officers upon whom 
the Order of the Bath might be conferred 
for their services, ought to be exempted 
from the payment of any fees. He, at the 
same time, thought that, both on the prin- 
ciple of equity, as well as the uniform 
practice of the House, any officers of that 
Order who had any legal claims to fees or 
emoluments, should be indemnified for 
any loss arising from their abolition. He 
did not remember the precise terms of the 
Motion before the House, but if its design 
were to relieve meritorious officers from 
the payment of fees on receiving the dis- 
tinction in question, and, at the same 
time, to indemnify those who held patent 
offices, he could not see any objection to 
its adoption. Of course, the legality of 
the claims to fees, &c., must be estab- 
lished ; and he doubted whether the public 
departments could not make that and 
every similar inquiry, more efficiently than 
a Select Committee of the House itself. 
He rose, however, on the present occasion, 
for the purpose of noticing a suggestion 
thrown out by the hon. member for Mid- 
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dlesex, which had quite as much surprised 
him as it had the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for the Colonies. The hon. 
Member had suggested the propriety of 
instituting a new Order, for the purpose 
of rewarding literary and scientific men. 
The prerogative was already vested in the 
Crown to confer honours upon persons 
distinguished for their high literary and 
scientific attainments, and that power had 
recently been exercised by the conferring 
distinctions upon individuals of various 
professions. The establishment of a new 
Order would depreciate the honours which 
it was at present in the power of the 
Crown to confer, and was not in the least 
calculated to raise the character of this 
country for literary and scientific acquire- 
ments. The hon. member for Middlesex 
could not think, that it was essential to 
the character of Sir Isaac Newton, that 
he should have appeared in a blue or red 
riband, or worn the star of any Order. 
If such an Order were established as that 
suggested by the hon. Member, it was not 
improbable many hon. Members of that 
House might lay claim to such a reward 
for their public services. An Order of the 
nature proposed would but ill accord with 
the English character and with the ele- 
vated character of science, which it would 
only tend to make ridiculous. There 
was a clear distinction to be drawn be- 
tween meritorious military and naval 
services, and literary and scientific ac- 
quirements. He hoped and trusted the 
suggestion of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex would never be carried into effect. 

Mr. Warburton was opposed to an in- 
discriminate distribution of honorary dis- 
tinctions or Orders, whether new or old, 
and thought, that the dignity of literary 
and scientific pursuits could not be 
heightened by such honours. He thought 
the suggestion of his hon. friend, the 
member for Middlesex, had been misun- 
stood. His hon. friend did not oppose 
the principle of compensation in cases 
where a good title could be proved, but 
he claimed an inquiry into the legality of 
that title, and that investigation he con- 
curred in thinking, ought to be had before 
a Select Committee of the House, rather 
than be made by the Treasury. Every 
precedent was in favour of the former 
course; and, as one instance, he was 
content to allude to the case of Sir Abra- 
ham Bradley King, to whom the com- 
pensation awarded by the Treasury was 
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pronounced by a Committee of the House 
to have been made without a legal claim. 
It was true, that decision had been re- 
versed by a Bill subsequently introduced 
for the purpose of awarding compensation 
to that gentleman, and the measure 
passed, not on the grounds of a legal 
claim, but the peculiar hardship of the 
individual case. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley thought, that 
very little, if any, difference of opinion 
seemed to prevail on the question really 
before the House. It had never been in- 
tended to grant compensation to indivi- 
duals not legally entitled ; and if it should 
be thought fit, when the Bill was intro- 
duced, to refer it to a Select Committee, 
that was to him a matter of perfect indif- 
ference. At the same time, he concurred 
with the right hon. Baronet (the member 
for Tamworth) in the opinion, that the 
inquiry as to claims for compensation 
would be likely to be more efficiently and 
satisfactorily made by the Treasury than 
by a Committee of that House. In an- 
swer to the precedent quoted by the hon. 
member for Bridport, he begged to state, 
that the claims for compensation on the 
abolition of their respective offices by the 
Commissioners for Hackney-coaches, and 
for Hawkers and Pedlars’ Licences, had 
been referred to the Treasury, and not in- 
vestigated before a Committee of the House. 

Sir Henry Hardinge concurred in 
thinking, that a reference of the subiect 
to the officers of the Treasury was pre- 
ferable to the investigation being held 
before a Select Committee. He could 
not avoid expressing his opinion, that the 
profuse distribution of honorary distinc- 
tions recently made, had much deterior- 
ated the value and importance of such 
distinctions. Honours should be con- 
ferred with a most sparing hand, if they 
were to be preserved in great value. Af- 
ter the peace of Amiens, the First Consul 
conferred so many dignities, that General 
Moreau had said, in ridicule of the profu- 
sion of titles that were then flying on 
every side, that he would grant one to his 
cook, Onthe cook serving upon one oc- 
casion a dinner which pleased the general, 
he was summoned to the dining-parlour, 
and there, before all the guests, he was 
invested with a saucepan of honour. He 
was satisfied a restriction in the distribu- 
tion would make these honours more 
highly estimated and appreciated, both by 
military and naval officers, 
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Mr. Cutlar Fergusson contended, that 
no compensation whatever ought to be 
given without the consent of the House. 
Inquiry was necessary, for it appeared, 
that formerly the whole amount of fees 
did notexceed J20/., while, at present, they 
amounted to 1,200. annually; owing, 
probably, to the increased number of 
honorary distinctions. He conceived the 
system was one of extortion, and compen- 
sation would be only shifting that extor- 
tion from the backs of gallant officers to 
whom honours were granted, to the 
shoulders of the public. He was anxious 
to relieve meritorious officers receiving 
the Order of the Bath, from the payment 
of any fees, and was also willing to grant 
compensation to such individuals as could 
make out a legal claim to it. After what 
had fallen from the right hon. Secretary 
for the Colonies, however, he was induced 
to hope, that his hon. friend, the member 
for Middlesex, would be satisfied, it being 
understood, that the compensation should 
be granted by the House alone. 

Mr. Jervis objected to the fees, or com- 
pensation for fees, being added to the 
burthens of the people, and the more so 
because the amount of that compensation 
had not yet been ascertained. He was of 
opinion, that instead of compensation 
being granted, it would be much cheaper 
to pay the fees upon any creations which 
might take place, and that when the indi- 
viduals holding patent rights should die 
off, a new system should then be adopted. 

Mr. Hume said, that it mattered not to 
him whether or not the Bill should be 
referred to a Committee, before or after it 
had been read a second time. Under 
such an arrangement, he could not object 
to the principle of the resolution proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Stanley). He would withdraw his 
opposition to the measure, on the under- 
standing that in some stage it should be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

The Resolution was agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 


SaLary OF THE CurEF JustTice.] Mr. 
Spring Rice moved the order of the day 
for the House resolving itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that, in answer to 
a question he had put on a former occasion, 
as to the grounds or authority upon which 
a reduction in the salary of the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench had 
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been made, he had been informed it had 
been made under a clause in a recent act of 
Parliament. He had referred to the Sta- 
tute-book, but could not find any such pro- 
vision ; on the contrary, he had found in 
the Civil List Act of 1832, which pro- 
vided for the payment of the salaries and 
allowances to high official functionaries, 
that the salaries of the Judges of England, 
appointed before a eertain time, in the act 
specified, was fixed at 5,500/.; and if ap- 
pointed after that period, at 5,000/. per 
annum. The act also fixed the salary of 
the Chancellor of Ireland at 8,000/., and 
most distinctly provided, that the salary of 
the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench in England should be 10,000/. per 
annum. It was most inexpedient that any 
functionary having a right to a judicial 
salary, should waive that right ; indeed, he 
felt satisfied that nothing short of an act of 
Parliament ought to deprive a high public 
officer of his full salary. He should be glad 
to have an answer given to the question. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that if the right 
hon. Baronet would repeat his inquiry on 
Monday, he would be prepared to refer him 
to the clause under which the reduction 
had been made. The clause not only ex- 
isted, but had been very fully considered, 
though, looking only at the act referred to, 
the right hon. Baronet’s view was perfectly 
correct. 

Sir Robert Peel had always understood, 
that the salary of the Chief Justice of 
England had been fixed by law at 10,000/. 
per annum; and he certainly thought, that 
no other authority than the law should 
alter it. On the assurance, that the reduc- 
tion was according to law, and that the 
law should be pointed out to him, he was 
satisfied. 

The House went into a— 


Committee of Supply— 


CoMMITTEE OF SuppLy —MISCcELLA- 
NEous Estimates.] After several Votes 
relative to the Civil Service of the Colonies 
had been agreed to, it was proposed, that 
the sum of 1,457/. 15s. should be granted 
for the salaries of Emigration Agents. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley: as this was a new 
item of expenditure, felt it necessary to 
explain the circumstances under which 
it was proposed. In the course of last 
year, communications were made from the 
town of Liverpool setting forth the 
frauds which were practised on poor peo- 
ple who, being desirous of emigrating, 
were induced to come over from Ireland to 
that town, and take their passage in ships 
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which were represented as being about to 
sail immediately, but which frequently did 
not leave the port till several months after ; 
and, in the mean time, the means of these 
poor persons being exhausted, they were 
left either to starve or to be supported by 
the parish in which they might happen to 
be placed. In consequence of the extent 
to which this grievance had been carried, 
he last year tried the experiment of send- 
ing an agent to Liverpool, to watch over 
the interests of persons desirous of emi- 
grating, and, from all parties, from the peo- 
ple of Liverpool, and from emigrants them- 
selves, he had received the most gratifying 
testimonies of the benefit which had re- 
sulted from that proceeding. Since the 
appointment of this officer no less than 
15,000 persons had come under his super- 
vision. His duties were to receive appli- 
cations from emigrants, to give them advice 
as to the course which they should pursue, 
to see that no frauds were practised on 
them; and, if the provisions of the law 
were not complied with by the merchants, 
to direct the emigrants to the quarters in 
which they could obtain redress. The 
officer at Liverpool had, by his exertions, 
succeeded in putting an end toa long train 
of abuses, and in putting the trade on a 
more respectable footing than it had ever 
stood upon before. The officer was a 
lieutenant of the navy, and his salary was 
100/., and 50/. for expenses. Encouraged 
by the success which had attended the ex- 
periment at Liverpool, he (Mr. Stanley), 
had sent notice to the sea-ports of the king- 
dom from which persons usually emigrated, 
that he would appoint agents if they would 
afford the same facilities which had been 
offered by Liverpool, and to all ports which 
acceded to that proposition agents had been 
sent. The ports at which emigration agents 
were at present established, were Liver- 
pool, Bristol, Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Li- 
merick, Greenock. Persons desirous of 
emigrating had nothing to do but to write 
to one of these officers ; and letters might 
be addressed to ‘‘ the Government Emigra- 
tion Agent,” without stating the name of 
the officer, and every information would be 
furnished them with respect to the sailing 
of vessels, so that they need not stir from 
their homes until just in sufficient time to 
reach the port and embark. The small an- 
nual expense which the country would in- 
cur in consequence of this new establish- 
ment would be ten-thousand-fold repaid by 
the effect which it would have in assisting 
the progress of spontaneoys emigration. 
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Lord Sandon bore testimony to the ad- 
vantages which had resulted from the es- 
tablishment of the emigration agent at 
Liverpool. 

Mr. Hume thought, that no money had 
been voted for the last ten years for so use- 
ful a purpose as that now asked for. He 
approved also of the appointment of naval 
officers to fill the situation of .emigration 
agents; they were a deserving and useful 
class of men. He would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman, that there was no 
place in the kingdom where an emigration 
agent was more wanted than in London. 
Every week he recetved a great number of 
letters and applications from persons wish- 
ing to emigrate. He mentioned this, in 
order to show the anxiety of the public to 
obtain information on the subject. There 
could be no doubt that the Corporation of 
London would afford every facility to the 
establishment of an agent. 

The Vote agreed to. 


Suppty—Irisa EstrimAres.] Mr. 
Spring Rice said, he was now about to 
proposé the Irish Estimates; and here he 
Peat that he should have to meet 
the objections of two sets of antagonists— 
one complaining that he had carried reduc- 
tion too far, and the other that he had not 
proceeded with it far enough. It was, how- 
ever, gratifying to him to be able to state, 
that since he had been in office, he had 
effected a reduction in those estimates to 
the extent of 104,000/., without, he be- 
lieved, sacrificing any portion of the real 
imterests of Treland. Would any Irish 
Metber say, that it was necessary to main- 
tain the Protestant charter schools or the 
Foundling Hospital? [* Yes.”] An hon. 
Member said “ves,” but he was prepared 
to contend that it was both immoral and 
impolitic to encourage such a gross abuse, 
and such a shameful waste of the public 
money. It was his intention to propose a 
reduced vote for the Foundling Hospital 
for the present year, with the view of abo- 
lishing it altogether hereafter. There was 
one vote in the present Estimates for which 
the present Government were peculiarly 
responsible,—namely, that relating to edu- 
cation. Never had an experiment more 
fully justified the hopes of those who ven- 
tured upon it than the new plan of educa- 
tion, which had been found to do justice to 
all classes of the people. From the evi- 
dence before Parliament it was clear, that 
the néw system had triumphed over two 
objections which had been made to it,— 
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one, that it was impracticable, and that the 
people of Ireland would not avail them- 
selves of it; and the other, that it was 
vicious in principle, because it separated 
civil education from religious duty. So far 
from the plan having been found to be im- 
practicable, the vote to be proposed upon 
the present occasion was insufficient to meet 
the demands for assistance towards the es- 
tablishment of schools; and it was a matter 
for consideration with the Government 
whether, even in the present year, they 
should not apply for a larger sum. There 
was one vote in these Estimates which he 
should propose with great satisfaction— 
namely, 2,000/. for the Belfast institution. 
it was well known, that this excellent in- 
stitution had, for a number of years, been 
supported almost entirely by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, upwards of 30,000/. having been 
collected for this purpose from the friends 
of education in Belfast. Some new lec- 
ture-rooms were about to be built, which 
would cost 4,000/., of which 2,000/. had 
been subscribed, and the vote for 2,0001., 
contained in the present Estimates, was in- 
tended to cover the deficiency. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded with moving, 
that the sum of 20,000/. be granted to 
enable the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland to 
issue money for the advancement of edu- 
cation in that country. 

The Vote agreed to. 

It having been proposed, that 18,998/. 
should be granted for the support of the 
Foundling Hospital in Dublin, 

Mr. Ruthven regretted that this grant 
should be reduced, as Ireland was not in a 
situation, as England was, to support - such 
an institution from its own resources. 

Mr. French would remind the House of 
what had been stated by the hon. and 
learned Member, the Recorder of Dublin, 
—that the crime of infanticide had in- 
creased since the grant to this institution 
had been reduced. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the returns 
and inquiries which had been made on the 
subject would lead to a different conclusion ; 
but even if some slight increase of infanti- 
cide had been the result, that would not 
justify the Legislature in supporting such 
an institution by grants of public money. 
It had been placed beyend all doubt by the 
inquiries which had been made on the sub- 
ject, that the institution had not answered 
its intended object. It had neither contri- 
buted to preserve physical life, nor to 
improve public morals; and if so, he did 


not see why the Legislature should continue 
232 
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to expend large sums of the public money 
upon it. The whole of the sums which 
had been voted to that establishment 
amounted to not less than 1,200,000/.,—a 
grant for which, he was sure, no man in the 
present day would be found to hold up his 
hand. 

The Vote was agreed to. 

The next Vote was for a sum, not ex- 
ceeding 20,000/., tothe House of Industry, 
Dublin, the Lunatic Department, and the 
three General Hospitals attached. 

Mr. Hume said, there were parts of this 
sum, the application of which he could not 
approve,—he meant that which was for the 
support of paupers in that House of In- 
dustry ; for he did not see, why the people 
of England should be called upon to main- 
tain the paupers of Ireland. He thought 
the House should consider, whether this 
part of the grant (about 6,000/.) should 
not be deducted from the vote. The pau- 
pers of Dublin would then be driven to 
claims on their parishes, which ought to 
support them, rather than cast them on the 
people of England. 

Mr. Spring Rice would not defend the 
general principle of Parliamentary grants 
for the support of paupers ; but the grant 
had been made for some time, and he did 
not see that it would be fair to withdraw 
it at present, when a change in the law 
with respect to the poor in Ireland was in 
contemplation. It would be hardly fair to 
leave those aged and feeble paupers, who 
had been hitherto relieved by this grant, in 
a state of destitution, until some general 
change was made in the law relating to the 
poor. 

Mr. Edward S. Ruthven thought, that 
the paltry sum which was voted in this 
way was much better bestowed than the 
much larger sums paid out of the public 
money for the purchase of pictures. He 
did not see, why those paupers had not a 
fair claim to some assistance out of the 
public money as well as those of England. 

Mr. Hume could not concur in that view 
of the question. The poor of England 
were not supported out of the public purse. 
They were supported from a private tax 
raised on the people, independently of these 
contributions to the public purse; and it 
was too much, that, when they supported 
their own poor, they should be called upon 
to contribute, out of the public purse, to 
maintain the poor of Ireland. He agreed 
with his right hon. friend (Mr. Spring 
Rice), that, pending the inquiry now going 
on as to the state of poor in Ireland, it would 
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be hard to withdraw this grant; but this led 
him to ask, when they might expect the 
Report of the Commissioners; for, as a 
change was about to be made with respect 
to the Poor-laws in England, it was time to 
expect that something on the subject of the 
poor should be done in Ireland. 

Mr. Baldwin was sure, that, when the 
hon. member for Middlesex considered the 
large sums of money drawn yearly from 
Ireland to be spent in this country,—and 
for which Ireland got no equivalent,—his 
humanity would prompt him not to grudge 
such a paltry pittance as was included in 
the vote, for the aid of a few aged and in- 
firm poor in Dublin, who were, be it ob- 
served, chiefly maintained,—not by this 
sum, for it was wholly inadequate,—but by 
local contributions. 

Mr. Littleton, in answer to the question 
of his hon. friend, the member for Middle- 
sex, said, that he had reason to believe, it 
would be impossible to expect the Report 
in the present Session; but it would be 
ready in the next. There were not the 
same facilities for carrying on the inquiry 
in Ireland as existed in England. The 
Report, however, would be ready as soon 
as possible; and from the zeal and diligence 
of the Commissioners, he was sure that, 
when it was prepared, it would give satis- 
faction to the public. 

The vote was agreed to. 


Cottece or Maynooras.| Mr. Sin- 
clair had not expected, that this vote would 
have been brought on this evening, which, 
as he understood, was to have been devoted 
to the discussion upon Irish tithes ; and he 
regretted the consequent absence of his 
hon. friend, the member for Oxford, and 
others, who felt a decided objection to this 
grant. But, although the sentiments which 
he entertained were by no means popular 
in the House, yet, as he had conscientiously 
adopted them, he should not shrink from 
the duty of a candid and public avowal. 
He could not forget the nature of that 
solemn oath, which he had more than once 
taken at that Table,—an oath which in- 
volved the principle, that the Popish wor- 
ship was, in his opinion, to say the least of 
it, irreconcilable with Scripture truth,—an 
oath, which, though now abolished, yet 
stood recorded, as far as he was concerned, 
in Heaven; and which he could not have 
safely taken then, if he did not fearlessly 
adhere to it now. He deemed the College 
at Maynooth a great source of the evils 
which afflicted Ireland,—that it was a dan- 
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gerous institution; and those who were 
educated there, were, in the opinion of 
those persons whom he considered as_ best 
qualified to judge, less well-affected than 
others to the institutions of their country. 
He thought that, without any impeach- 
ment of their motives, or derogation from 
the respectability of Roman Catholic 
priests, they were bound by duty, as well 
as prompted by inclination, to labour 
with unremitting and zealous assiduity, and 
with a feeling that they were doing God 
service, not only to overturn the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, but to subvert the Pro- 
testant religion under every possible modi- 
fication. The celibacy of the Popish 
clergy, which severed them from many 
domestic ties, caused the current of their 
affections to run the more strongly and 
exclusively in favour of the Romish 
Church, which was by them considered as 
father and sister and brother and mother. 
This was his deliberate persuasion ; and 
he should think he betrayed the cause of 
his country and of his God if he voted a 
national provision for the education of indi- 
viduals who must direct the best. energies 
of their minds to the overthrow of those 
principles which he deemed most essential 
to the public good. He should as soon 
think of granting money to a college for 
the education of officers, who, when care- 
fully trained at the public expense, would 
direct all their efforts to the subversion of 
our civil institutions. Every Protestant 
must be a rebel against lawful authority, 
in the estimation of every priest. It was 
true, thatthe Papal power was at present at a 
low ebb: the loudest thunders of the Va- 
tican, if wielded by the successor and 
namesake of those who excommunicated 
the Emperors Henry 4th and Frederick 
2nd, Henry 4th of France, and Queen 
Elizabeth, would not now shake the weakest 
of Sovereigns on his Throne, or seduce the 
wickedest of subjects from his allegiance. 
But the spirit of Papal domination was 
unchangeable and unchanged; and the 
Roman Pontiff viewed all the Protestant 
realms throughout the world with the same 
jealousy and indignation which Ferdinand 
7th experienced, when he saw the revolted 
colonies in South America enjoying that 
independence, which they had earned by 
shaking off his hateful yoke ; and which 
independence, though he could not annihi- 
late the colonies, he never would acknow- 
ledge. Between the Protestant and the 
Papist, he considered that, in regard*to re- 
ligion, there was a great gulf fixed. The 
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Presbyterian could receive, with joyfulness 
and brotherly affection, from the hands of 
the Protestant Bishops, the sacred symbols 
of a Saviour’s dying love; the Baptist 
might derive edification from the minis- 
tration of the Independent ; but, although 
there were exceptions, it was undoubtedly 
the rule, that the Roman Catholic would 
deem it a profanation to approach the Pro- 
testant altar, to read the Protestant Bible, 
or to join in the domestic worship of the 
Protestant family. With these sentiments, 
and for many other reasons, which he 
should not obtrude upon a reluctant audi- 
ence, he should deem it a sacred duty, as an 
Elder of that Church which had experi- 
enced Popish persecution in its infancy, 
and had always borne testimony against 
Popish doctrines, to enter a solemn protest 
against the grant now proposed. 

Lord Clements said, that after the very 
extraordinary speech which the House had 
just heard, it would be their bounden duty 
to make some arrangement which would 
take this grant out of the Estimates, and 
settle it in some other way, so as that Ro- 
man Catholics would be relieved from the 
grievance of having, year after year, on 
the introduction of this vote, to complain 
of misrepresentation and distortion of their 
opinions and intentions put forth by gen- 
tlemen who happened to differ in opinion 
from what, in Ireland, might be called the 
religion of the country. He little ex- 
pected, on that evening, to have heard 
such a speech as that just uttered ; but, as 
it might be a lesson to the Government to 
prevent the recurrence of such, he scarcely 
regretted that it had been uttered. Gen- 
tlemen from Scotland might talk of the 
gulf that existed between Protestantism 
and Catholicism ; but when they remem- 
bered that the country for which this grant 
was proposed was almost entirely Catholic, 
the consideration should have the effect of 
lessening their zeal. Objection had been 
taken to the Catholic Priesthood ; but if 
there were grounds for such objection, 
those who looked into the reason of things 
would find, that, perhaps, they might be 
found in the smallness of the grant given 
to the institution in question. If it were 
more liberally supported, it would be rea- 
sonable to calculate that a class of candi- 
dates for the priesthood more eligible, it 
might be, than those who at present sought 
admission would be found ; and the charac- 
ter of the Catholic priesthood would be ex 
alted to its proper dignity. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he was sure that 
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his hon. friend would not have made the 
speech which the House had just heard, 
neither would he have offered any opposi- 
tion to the vote then before them, if he 
had been at all aware of the effect which 
such a line of conduct must produce in the 
minds of a deeply religious and conscien- 
tious people. If his hon. friend knew, that 
his words would be denounced and repeated 
from one end of Ireland to the other, a 
little more caution would have marked his 
observations. He was quite sure that his 
hon. friend would not have given expres- 
sion to such sentiments had he been in the 
least degree aware that that which was his 
individual opinion would be proclaimed 
throughout Ireland as the opinion of any 
proportion cf that House. He begged to 
remind hon. Members that the vote then 
before them was a vote of ancient date— 
that it had been introduced on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Burke, and continued 
under the sanction of Mr. Pitt—that it 
had been recommended in time of war, 
when every possible inducement was held 
out to the candidates for the Irish Catholic 
priesthood to seek for education in foreign 
countries, while they, under the influence 
of very laudable feelings, declined those 
offers of foreign potentates, and preferred 
to receive their education in the country 
to which they belonged, and under the 
sanction and authority of that King to 
whom they owed allegiance. Although 
he concurred generally with his noble 
friend behind him, yet he hoped that the 
time would never arrive when the means 
of maintaining the college of Maynooth 
would be removed from a Committee of 
Supply, for, in his opinion, it was im- 
portant, that it should not only proceed 
direct from that House, but that it should 
be made annually. He was not only fa- 
vourable to the vote, but he was an advo- 
cate for it in the precise way in which 
it then stood on several grounds, and, 
amongst others, on this—the length of its 
continuance and the circumstances under 
which it had originally been granted. He 
would ask, was the present a time in 
which such a vote ought to be rejected— 
was it in the year 1834, that a great 
nation, and a powerful priesthood, should 
be made to feel, that their loyalty and at- 
tachment to British connexion and their 
native country—that their rejection of 
foreign offers in times of difficulty and 
danger—were ungratefully forgotten? Did 
any hon. Member suppose, that if the 
money were withdrawn, that immediately 
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| thereupon the College at Maynooth wouid 
cease to exist? So far from any result of 
that description being in the remotest de- 
gree probable, he had not the slightest 
difficulty in saying, that if an evil as 
it now stood, that evil would be immeasura- 
bly increased, and that the new institution 
rising on the ruins of the old, would 
| stand forth disfigured by many defects 
‘from which the present establishment was 
altogether free. No man who possessed 
| the slightest knowledge of Ireland could 
| fora moment doubt, that the population of 
that country would, as one man, stand for- 
'ward with pecuniary aid for the support 
of the Roman Catholic College at May- 
nooth, influenced as much by a desire to 
|Support that institution as by a wish to 
|matk their indignation at any refusal of 
the customary grant. He had spoken of 
the matter before the House as one might 
who conscientiously dissented from the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
for if the question was, whether or not 
they were now to create a Catholic re- 
ligion, he should at once say—no ; but, 
having found it in existence, what were 
they to do? Were they to leave the 
clergy of that persuasion without suit- 
able means of education? In making 
these observations, he begged it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that he was far from 
saying, that the college of Maynooth was 
all that it might advantageously be made. 
He confessed, he should wish to see a 
more liberal course of study established 
there, and a higher class of students at- 
tracted to that seat of learning. Before he 
sat down, he wished to make this other 
observation, that it was quite a fallacy to 
sippose, that it was mere cheapness of 
cducation which brought students to May- 
nooth; for the fact was, that education 
could be obtained upon lower terms abroad 
than ut Maynooth. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in conclusion, bore testimony to 
the excellent character of the priesthood 
educated at Maynooth, and expressed an 
earnest hope, that in future they would 
not mix up polemics with politics, for, as 
had often been well said, religion per- 
verted politics, and politics degraded re- 
ligion. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson observed, that 
however desirable it might be to have 
avoided the discussion altogether, it had 
now adyanced to a point at which it could 
not be allowed to remain. It was de- 
cidedly his opinion, that the main objec- 
tion to the grant was, its being too small. 
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In consequence of what had fallen from 
his hon. friend, the member for Caithness, 
he thought it right to say, that in Scotland 
there were few persons, indeed, who par- 
ticipated in the sentiments which the 
House had that evening heard, and to 
which they must have listened with sur- 
prise, and with more than surprise, when 
they remembered that the people of Ireland 
so largely contributed to the maintenance of 
an Established Church from which they 
derived no advantage. 

Mr. Littleton said, that the only feel- 
ing of the Irish Government on the sub- 
ject was that of regret at so niggardly a 
grant being made. It was his opinion, that 
whatever defects might be found in the 
system of education at Maynooth, they 
were entirely attributable to the parsi- | 
monious scale upon which its expenses 
were conducted. 

Mr. James Johnstone declared, that as a 
Protestant, he was adverse to such an ap- 
plication of the public money as was in- 
volved in the present vote: as a conscien- | 
tious Protestant, he could not bring him- 
self to vote away any portion of the public 
money for the maintenance of that which | 
he believed to be a false religion. He | 
must, therefore, express his hearty con-_ 
currence in the statements of the hon. 
member for Caithness. 

Lord Mandeville said, that the documents | 
of the Roman Catholic Church were deci- | 
dedly hostile to the existence of Protestant- | 
ism. The House, if it granted this vote, | 
placed itself in a dilemma, by its mainte- | 
nance of heresy, for if it could not prove 
the Catholics hereties, Protestantism must | 
acknowledge itself guilty of schism. From 
the first moment of his entering that House, | 
he felt the necessity of opposing the grant | 
then under consideration, on the ground 
that it would be inconsistent in a House, | 
exclusive as that then was, to support a 
vote which granted money for the purpose 
of educating a priesthood, the duty of which | 
was to circulate doctrines different from, 
and hostile to, those which the granters of | 
the money believed to be the true ones. 
He could not now urge this line of argu- 
ment, for the House had changed its cha- 
racter, and was no longer exclusively Pro- 
testant. It had been insisted that the 
priests educated at Maynooth exhibited an 
inclination more favourable to the British 
connection than those educated on the con- 
tinent, but there lately occurred a case in 
Cork, where a priest educated at Maynooth 


gave but a bad specimen of the system pur | 
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sued there. He did not intend to say, that 
individual cases furmed general rules, but a 
case of this nature could not be overlooked. 
At the last Assizes in Cork it had been 
proved that a priest had connived at the 
murder of one of his Majesty’s subjects, by 
withholding evidence, which would acquit 
the accused, and for this purpose he made 
an evasive use of his sacerdotal privileges ; 
but when the question was put to him, 
whether the evidence which he withheld 
was given under the seal of confession, he 
was obliged to acknowledge that it was 
not. This was but an individual instance, 
to be sure, but, coupled with other things, 
it might serve to argue a general inclina- 
tion. As to what had been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Rice) with 
respect to the year 1834, he (Lord Man- 


' deville) did not see the force of the appli- 
, cation. 
‘for supporting this grant, it was on the 
| contrary an additional one which might be 


Instead of urging it as a reason 


urged in opposition to it, as the circumstance 
to which it referred furnished new grounds 
why no grants for the support of any ex- 
clnsive establishment should be brought 
before that House. 

Mr. Lefroy allowed every Gentleman in 
that House full scope for the expression of 
his opinion, but the same licence which he 
granted to others, he would also look for at 
their hands. He felt it due to himself to 
deliver his conscience from the self-reproach 
of permitting this vote to pass without an 
objection. He could not understand the 
inconsistency of those who, professing one 
religion, voted funds for the propagation of 
another, whose doctrines they believed to 
be erroneous. He believed in the error of 
these doctrines, and, thus believing, he felt 
bound in the honesty of his conscientious 
conviction to oppose the vote, and meet 
with a decided negative a grant in which, 
though he might not be able to prevent it, 
he would not concur. 

Mr. Baldwin was astonished at the op- 


‘position given by the hon. and learned 


Gentleman to so paltry a grant to the 
teachers of a religion from whom he had in 
his high professional practice received so 
many fees, and of whose money he had 
pocketed far more than the sum now pro- 
posed to be granted. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was under a mistake when he 
stated that this grant was made for the 
propagation of the Catholic religion. The 
religion was established beyond any power 
in the State to put it down, and whether 
this grant was or was not made, its tenets 
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would continue to prevail in Ireland. The 
question before the House was, not whether 
it would aid in propagating any religious 
system, for the system was already fully 
established, but whether it would assist in 
yielding to those who were to be its minis- 
ters a full and sufficient education to enable 
them to impart useful instruction to the 
persons submitted to their ministry. He 
should not be surprised to hear in his own 
country such a speech as that delivered by 
the hon. Gentleman who opposed the grant ; 
but he confessed that in that House he did 
feel astonished to find a Gentleman of 
education stand up and say, that he would 
prefer an uneducated teacher to an instruct- 
ed one. To convert the Roman Catholic 
priesthood to any other persuasion of Christ- 
lanity would be a hopeless task ; and it 
was, therefore, the duty of an enlightened 
Legislator to afford to those who had the 
government of the popular mind every 
facility which would fit them to fulfil 
their duties in the most beneficial manner. 
As to the accusations put forth against the 
Roman Catholics, whether they were utter- 
ed by a Scottish or any other Member, he 
would scorn to rise up in that House to 
refute or repudiate the charge. “ Exter- 
minate” was no term to apply in the way 
in which it had been applied; and on the 
part of the Catholic body, he denied, that 
they had any such intention or wish. All 
men who believed firmly were anxious to 
make converts to that belief; and it would 
scarcely be denied that this was the dispo- 
sition of all religious sects. Beyond this 
the Catholic did not go. As tothe hon.and 
learned Gentleman who preceded him (Mr. 
Lefroy), if he were expressing his own 
private opinion amongst his friends, he 
would not make the assertion that it was 
the wish of the Catholics of Ireland to 
exterminate the Protestants. It was true, 
he had not made this assertion himself ; 
but by adopting the sentiments of the hon. 
Member who preceded him (Mr. Sinclair), 
he evidently concurred in it. There were 
other colleges in Ireland for the education 
of Catholic clergymen, which, even if the 
grant to Maynooth were withheld, would 
increase in public patronage, and the pro- 
pagation of the Catholic religion so dreaded 
would increase in proportion, whilst at the 
same time the Irish people would naturally 
say that they owed nothing to the British 
Government, which, whilst it extracted so 
much from the country in so many shapes, 
was still unwilling to grant a small pittance 
in return for the education of their clergy. 
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As to the charge against a particular cler- 
gyman brought by the noble Lord, the very 
friends of that clergyman would and did 
admit, that his conduct in the instance 
alluded to was censurable ; but was the act 
of an individual to be visited upon a whole 
body—a whole nation? If such was the 
standard—if the conduct of an individual 
was to be the test, he would fearlessly ask 
in that House what sect, what religion, 
would be free from the grossest accusation ? 

Mr. Andrew Johnston complained, that 
no intimation had been given that this 
important vote would be brought on to- 
night, and declared, that if he only re- 
ceived the support of two Members, he 
would divide the Committee against it. 
He had heard no argument adduced in the 
course of the present discussion which 
could soothe the conscience of any sincere 
Presbyterian for voting in favour of the 
proposed grant. If money was to be voted 
for the encouragement of Popery, what, he 
asked, was the use of the Reformation ? 
He was told that Popery had of late years 
changed its character; but he was at a 
loss to discover any change which the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, unchangeable and 
infallibleas it had ever been assumed to be by 
those who professed it, had undergone. 
What was the use of the Articles of the 
Church of England, orof the Church of Scot- 
land, when so many Members of that 
House, belonging to both those churches, 
were ready to support the proposed grant ? 
In the Articles of the Scotch Church he 
found the doctrines of the Church of Rome 
stigmatized as idolatrous; and could he 
then, holding as he did a spiritual office in 
the Church of Scotland, with any con- 
sistency, give his consent to a grant of 
money to be applied to the instruction of 
the Roman Catholic Priesthood? He was 
somewhat surprised to hear the hon. and 
learned member for Kirkcudbright express 
his concurrence in the present vote. He 
fancied that the hon. and learned Member 
would find, that his constituents entertained 
a very different opinion on the subject. 
But the hon. and learned Member had 
travelled in the East ; and he supposed this 
circumstance had liberalised his ideas, and 
caused him to reject all those old-fashioned 
prejudices to which strict and honest Pres« 
byterians still pertinaciously adhered. The 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland alsointended 
to support the vote; nay, he carried his liber 
ality still further, for it appeared from the 
newspapers, that he had been pleased to 
give a liberal donation towards the build« 
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ing of a Catholic Church. This was 
doubtless all in keeping with the liberal 
notions entertained by the right hon. Se- 
cretary ; but if the right hon. Secretary 
was a member of the Church of England, 
all he could say was—‘“ Alas for the prin- 
ciples of the right hon. Secretary!” The 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for the 
Treasury, had expressed a hope, that poli- 
tics and religion might never be united. 
He hoped, on the contrary, that they never 
would be separated ; for if ever they were, 
he believed that ruin and desolation would 
fall on the empire of Britain. 

Mr. Spring Rice denied, that there was 
anything unfair or unusual in the manner 
in which the present vote had been brought 
forward. No different notice than that 
which had been given on the present occa- 
sion had ever been given before, and in 
fact no different notice could be given, ac- 
cording to the forms of <he House. The 
hon. Member who last spoke also misrepre- 
sented the few observations which had 
fallen from him (Mr. S. Rice). He did 
not express any wish to separate religious 
and political feelings; but he had com- 
plained of the introduction of polemics into 
the House of Commons, and nothing that 
had fallen from the hon. Member had in- 
duced him to change his opinion. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, having been 
pointedly alluded to by the hon. Member 
(Mr. A. Johnston), begged to observe, that 
he was prepared to justify before his con- 
stituents every sentiment he had uttered. 
Those sentiments were, he admitted, liberal; 
but, he would assert, they were Christian ; 
and he was prepared to vote money for the 
education, not only of the Catholic clergy, 
but, if necessary, of the Hindoo priesthood 
too, because he was convinced that reli- 
gious instruction tended to civilize men 
and make them better subjects. 

Mr. Brotherton had heard with pain 
the sentiments which had fallen from some 
hon. Members in that House. He felt no 
objection to the proposed grant ; and though 
not belonging to either the Church of 
England or the Church of Rome, he was 
ready to admit, that there was a good 
deal of truth contained in the doctrines of 
both. If, however, he felt any objection 
to the grant of money to a clergy not 
teaching the same belief as he professed, 
that objection would apply as strongly 
against the,Church of England as against 
the Church of Rome. 

Mr. Gillon deeply regretted, that any 
Scotchman should haye given utterance to 
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such sentiments as had fallen from the 
hon. Member opposite. That hon. Mem- 
ber had asked, what was there to soothe the 
consciences of Presbyterians for voting in 
favour of the proposed grant; and he 
should like, in return, to be informed, what 
was there to soothe the consciences of 
the millions of Dissenters of this empire, 
and the Catholic peasantry of Ireland, who 
were heavily taxed for the support of doc- 
trines to which they could not give their 
assent? In his opinion it was highly 
creditable to Scotland, that so few of her 
representatives had spoken against the pro- 
posed grant. The hon. Member had taken 
care to inform the House of his holding a 
spiritual office in the Church of Scotland. 
That was a fact of which he was aware ; 
and as he voted for the exclusion of the 
Bishops from the House of Lords, so, on 
the same principle, did he wish, that the 
hon. Member was confined to the perform- 
ance of his spiritual duties. 

Mr. Edward Ruthven denied, that the 
noble Lord (Mandeville) had formed a 
proper estimate of the Irish character. The 
noble Lord, it was true, had made the tour 
of Ireland—but in what capacity ’—as a 
Methodist preacher; but many itinerant 
preachers were much better acquainted 
with the feelings of the people, and more 
extensively versed in divinity, than the 
noble Lord. 

Mr. O'Reilly said, that after the attacks 
which had been made on the Catholic 
clergy, he was sure, that the Irish people, 
who could not but apply to themselves the 
insulting and unjust aspersions cast on their 
spiritual instructors, would be glad to see 
the grant withdrawn for the present, and 
brought forward on another opportunity, 
with a view to having its merits fully dis- 
cussed. He for one shared in all the sen- 
timents entertained by the Catholic clergy 
of Ireland, and he asked the House to de- 
cide whether he was inclined to exterminate 
the Protestants? He protested against the 
imputation thrown out against the Roman 
Catholic clergy ; and he declared the state- 
ment made by the noble Lord (Mandeville), 
that the Catholics were arrayed against 
all lawful authority, insulting and un- 
founded. 

Lord Mandeville was not aware, that he 
had charged the Catholics with being 
arrayed against all lawful authority ; nei- 
ther had he imputed to the Catholics a 
wish to exterminate the Protestants. All 
that he said was, that they must desire to 
exterminate the Protestant faith. 
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The Committee then divided, when 
there appeared: Ayes 137; Noes 11—Ma- 
jority 126. 

Several other Votes were agreed to, and 
the House resumed. 


Cambridge Petition 


—— feet coer tree — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 21, 1834. 


MinotTEs.] Bill. Read a second time:—Exchequer Offices. 

Petitions presented. By the Dukes of CLevELAND and 
RicumMonp, the Earls of FirzwiLiiamM, SUFFIELD, 
Rapnor, DurHAm, and Lord Howarp oF EFFINGHAM, 
from a Number of Dissenting Congregations,—for Relief 
to the Dissenters.—By the Earl of RApNor, and Lord 
TryNuHAM, from several Places,—for the Repeal of the 
Union.—By the Duke of CLEvELAND, the Bishop of 
Exeter, Earls Mortey, Rosespery, FITzwiliiaM, 
Lords BEXLEY and WHARNCLIFFE, and another NoBLe 
Lorp, from a Number of Places,—for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day.—By the Duke of RicHMonpD, 
from the Hand-Loom Weavers of Perth, for a Board of 
Trade.—By the same, from the Rate-Payers of Lothbury 
and other Places, to be relieved from the Performance of 
Statute Duty.—By the Duke of We.uineTon, Earl Fitz- 
WILLIAM, and Lord WynForb, from several Places, for 
Protection to the Established Church.—By the Earl of 
Ross_yn, from the Provincial Synod of Fife, against, 
and by the Earl of Rosegery, from Kirkcudbright, and 
other Places, in favour of, an Alteration in the present 
System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By Lord 
TEYNHAM, from Aughagoure, against Tithes. 


CamBrip6eE Peririon—AGAINST THE 
DissentTEeRS.] The Duke of Gloucester 
said, that in pursuance of the notice which 
he had given on Friday last, he now rose 
to present to their Lordships a Petition 
signed by 258 members of the Senate of 
the University of Cambridge now assembled 
in the University, praying that their Lord- 
ships would not agree to the prayer of the 
petition signed by sixty-three of the resi- 
dent members of the University, which 
was presented to their Lordships on the 
21st of March. In anything which he 
might have occasion to say with respect 
to that petition, he assured their Lordships 
that he meant nothing unkindly towards 
those gentlemen who had signed it, most 
of whom he knew to be most eminent 
men, and with some of whom he had 
the pleasure of being acquainted. He 
always wished to observe the practice 
of their Lordships’ House with regard 
to not making speeches upon petitions, 
but he must, on this occasion, shortly call 
their Lordships’ attention to the circum- 
stances under which this petition was pre- 
sented. Of the first petition he had never 
heard until Wednesday, the 19th of March, 
when he learnt from the newspapers, that 
such a petition was to be presented. He 


immediately wrote to the Vice-Chancellor, 
expressing his astonishment, and desiring 
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to know the contents of the petition, by 
whom it had been signed, and particularly 
to know whether he conceived, that the 
sentiments of the University were changed 
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on this most important subject. On the 
Friday following, he received a letter, in 
which the Vice-Chancellor said, that he 
could not apprise him (the Duke of 
Gloucester) of what he did not know, and 
that there had been so much secresy about 
the matter that he himself, could not tell 
by whom the petition had been signed, and 
he merely gave some names ; but the Vice- 
Chancellor added, that with respect to the 
sentiments of the University, he could as- 
sure him, that they should be communicated 
as soon as he had an opportunity to collect 
the opinions of the whole body. Under 
these circumstances, he had abstained from 
saying anything on the subject when the 
other petition was presented, as he con- 
sidered that it would be a more proper 
thing for him to address that House when 
he should be able to communicate what 
were the true sentiments of the University 
of Cambridge on this subject. It was im- 
possible for him to ascertain their opinions at 
the moment the former petition was pre- 
sented. Every exertion was made to collect 
their sentiments upon the subject, but in con- 
sequence of the adjournment of Parliament 
on the 26th of last month, it was impossible 
to procure from them an expression of their 
opinions. It was only, therefore, on Wed- 
nesday last, that they had time to frame 
and agree to the petition which he then 
held in his hand. This petition was pre- 
sented to the Caput, but, as their Lordships 
knew, by the laws of the University, any 
member of the Caput had the power of 
throwing out a petition, so as to prevent 
its being a petition from the Senate. On 
the occasion of the present petition 
being proposed, that power had been exer- 
cised by a professor of Downing Col- 
lege. It was rare that such a power 
was exercised with regard to a petition, for 
it did so happen, that no petition had been 
thus thrown out for a very long period 
until the present instance. Two graces, he 
would admit, had recently been rejected by 
the Caput ; but they were for a complete 
alteration in the constitution of the Uni- 
versity, and therefore, bore no analogy to 
a grace for a petition. He was ready 
at the same time to say, that he wished 
those graces had passed the Caput, for he 
was sure that they would then have been 
thrown out by a great majority of the 
Senate; and he also regretted, that the 
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grace for allowing this petition had not 
passed the Caput, for as it now stood, it 
did not come from the Senate. That it 
was signed by 258 Members of the Senate 
who had signed it within two hours after 
knowing that it had been thrown out by 
the Caput, was a fact that showed pretty 
well what were the sentiments of the 
members of the University. He regretted, 
however, chiefly that this petition did not 
come from the Senate as a body, because, 
from that circumstance, he had not been 
able to put his name at the head of it, 
though he should have been most proud to 
have been able to do so. They had been 
told, that all the Dissenters asked was, to 
be able to take degrees at the University. 
Now, what did that amount to? Why it 
amounted to giving them the right to a 
place in the Senate—to giving them votes 
as to all alterations of the laws of the Uni- 
versity—as to all the offices there—and as 
to the disposal of the general patronage of 
the University. But, then, it was said 
that Dissenters received their education in 
the University ; and that if they were ad- 
mitted to receive their education, there 
could be no harm in admitting them to 
take degrees. He denied that this was a 
just conclusion. Dissenters were not ac- 
knowledged by the Charter—by the wis- 
dom of our ancestors, who had founded the 
University —by the wisdom of the Sovereign 
who had sat on the Throne! What laws 
were enacted with respect to the young 
men who entered the University? They 
were obliged to take only two oaths, the 
object of which was, to maintain the disci- 
pline of the University, and to be faithful 
to the King. They were obliged to take 
the Oath of Allegiance, and an oath of obe- 
dience to the Charter of the University, 
and all authorities created by it. Into the 
hearts of men the University could not 
look ; but it required the students to attend 
the chapels of the University. It had, 
however, been decided by the wisdom of 
our ancestors that when they were to re- 
ceive degrees, they should conform to the 
Church of England for the safety of the 
Church and the best interests of the State. 
But the moment the Legislature said, the 
University must admit Dissenters, it could 
no longer oblige the under-graduates to at- 
tend chapel. The whole system must be 
altered. Was the University to have 
Socinian professors, Unitarian professors ; 
Jewish professors, Mahomedan professors, 
and Hindoo professors? or was it no longer 
to instruct the youth committed to its 
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charge in any religion ;—for one or the 
other must be the result? Were the tutors 
and divinity professors (whose professor- 
ships were endowed to teach the sublime 
doctrines of our Holy Church) to refuse to 
instruct the British youth in those divine 
truths upon which their happiness here and 
their future prospect of felicity depended ? 
When a youth arrived at College to be 
educated for the Church, was he to be told 
that the Universities would teach him every 
branch of learning and science, but could 
not instruct him in that profession for 
which he was destined? It was said that 
Dissenters had been freely admitted till 
the time of James Ist.; and it was now 
made matter of blame that they had not 
been admitted since that period. That 
was in the year 1614, a period of no less 
than 220 yearsago. Ifhe wanteda defence 
for the exclusion, he might rest upon that. 
The University had prospered during that 
time, and during that time some of the 
greatest luminaries of science in the world 
had been educated there. During that 
time Newton, who possessed the greatest 
mind that ever man had, and other men 
of great eminence, had been reared within 
the walls of the University. Since the 
beginning of that period, too, the Revolu- 
tion had happened, when all the institu- 
tions of this country were reviewed, and 
necessary changes introduced into’ them ; 
and if any change was thought necessary 
in the University, that was the time at 
which it should have been- introduced. 
The principle on which the University of 
Cambridge was founded, and by which 
it was guided, was that it was for the edu- 
cation of persons of the Church establish- 
ment, and especially for the education of 
those who were destined to be the clergy 
of that establishment. Almost the whole 
of the great offices of the University—the 
whole of the preferment of the University 
—was inthe Church. The preferment was 
all clerical; out of seventeen colleges, only 
two or three could have lay masters. In 
Trinity College, where there were sixty 
Fellows, there were only two lay fellow- 
ships. Would, then, the members of the 
Church of England, who happily formed the 
great majority of the population of this 
realm (however respectable the Dissenters 
might be, of whom he wished to speak with 
the greatest respect), be satisfied to send 
their sons to an University, where religion 
was not taught, and where those intended 
for the Church could not be instructed in 
that profession? He thought not; and 
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another petition he had to present after this 
was laid on the Table, would demonstrate 
the feelings of the members of the Church 
of England.. This morning an under-gra- 
duate came to him, and requested, in the 
names of the under-graduates of Cambridge, 
that he would present their petition. He 
said “ Young man I disapprove of under- 
graduates sending petitions to the Legisla- 
ture—but as the example was last year 
set by a Minister of the Crown, I cannot 
refuse—admiring as I do the religious feel- 
ing that has actuated the bachelors and the 
under-graduates—to act upon the zeal with 
which I am urged, and the peculiarity of 
the case. I have been an under-graduate 
myself, and I am now your Chancellor, 
and I will advocate your cause, and present 
your petition.” But would the Dissent- 
ters be content with what the first petition 
proposed to grant them? Certainly not. 
In 1829 he voted for the Emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics, and reflected with 
much satisfaction on that vote. But would 
those noble Lords who were now Members 
of that House, and would the hon. Gentle- 
men who had seats in the other House of 
Parliament, would they have been satisfied 
with the declaration that they should have 
seats, but should never hold office, nor be 
capable of conferring office? They would 
have scouted such a proposition. And 
noble Lords might be assured, that if ever 
they granted to Dissenters the right to be 
admitted to take degrees in the University, 
they must grant them all those rights which 
now followed upon the taking of degrees. 
They must have a share in the power of 
altering the laws, and of disposing of the 
patronage of the University. If that fatal 
event should occur, he was convinced that 
the interests of the Church could not expect 
any longer to be safe. And why was all 
this to be done? Because some Gentle- 
men, who dissented from the Established 
Church, and who wished to practise the 
law, were now unable to come to the Bar 
without studying two years longer than 
was required from Gentlemen who had 
taken degrees at the University ; and be- 
cause Gentlemen, who were Dissenters, 
and who wished to become members of the 
faculty of medicine, did not receive from 
the faculty of Physicians all those advan- 
tages which were granted to those who 
had taken degrees at the Universities. 
Was it for such matters as these that legis- 
lative interference was called for in a way 
that could not be granted without injury 
to the interests of the Established Church ? 
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But he said, if the grievances were so great, 
the Inns of Court and the College of Phy- 
sicians should be called on to apply the 
remedy. Let him, in the name of the 
University where he had received his edu- 
cation, let him in the name of the 
University which twenty-three years ago 
had done him the honour of putting him 
at its head, when he swore that he would 
defend its rights—let him, in the name of 
that University which had rendered such 
important services to the country by the 
education of the British youth (for so many 
centuries he had almost said, but) for so 
long a period in the doctrines of the Church 
of England—which had furnished that 
Bench (the Bench of Bishops) with so 
many of the ornaments he now saw upon 
it, and with many, in former times, who 
had been among the brightest ornaments 
of that Bench—which had put forth so 
many men eminent, not only in religion, 
but in science; let him, in the name of 
that University, ask their Lordships not to 
do that which must compel that University 
to refuse to teach religion to the British 
youth. He prayed their Lordships not to 
call on the University to alter that system 
which had brought them to that proud, 
high, and most useful pre-eminence (he 
must be allowed to say so, though he was 
their Chancellor, and ought perhaps for 
that reason to be silent) on which they 
now stood. He moved, that the petition he 
now held in his hand be laid on the Table. 
He should afterwards present another on 
the same subject. It was from the under- 
graduates of the University. He confessed 
that he was not an admirer of under-gra- 
duates presenting petitions to either House 
of Parliament, but, after the example which 
had been set on the other side, he felt, that 
he could not refuse, when 755 out of the 
1,100 under-graduates had signed a petition 
(and more would have signed it had there 
been time), and sent a deputation to him, 
calling on him as their Chancellor to pre- 
sent it. He begged to add, that the pe- 
tition from the members of the senate 
which he now presented was signed by 
eleven heads of houses, by eight professors, 
and twenty-nine tutors of colleges. 

Earl Grey rose and said, it was not his 
intention at the present period to enter into 
the general question of the propriety of 
opening the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge to the Dissenters. He would 
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not be provoked into argument, he,should 
merely notice a few topics that more im- 
mediately referred to the petition then bes 
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fore their Lordships. The petition re- 
lated to a subject of the greatest importance 
to the people in general, but, if possible, of 
still more moment to the Universities 
themselves. He should take a different 
course from that pursued by the petitioners 
themselves. Future occasions would occur, 
other opportunities must present themselves, 
when the question could be discussed 
with better hopes of viewing it upon 
its broad, its full, and unquestioned merits. 
He, however, must be permitted to 
state, that he emphatically denied, that 
such results would take place from the 
admission of Dissenters into the Univer- 
sities as those contemplated by the illus- 
trious Duke who had presented the peti- 
tion. The illustrious Duke would impute 
to Dissenters a desire to subvert the Estab- 
lishment, to prostrate the privileges of 
the two learned bodies into which they 
then prayed for admission. They sought 
for no such power; they only prayed to 
be absolved from oaths, not to be ob- 
structed by religious tests. That was the 
extent of their application; and, in making 
that appeal, they were willing to be bound 
by the laws, and governed by the statutes 
of the Establishments. They were already 
admitted to take academic distinctions in 
the Dublin University, or they might even 
enter theCambridgeColleges; but although 
they might cross their portals—although 
they might participate in the advantages 
which they were likely to confer on the 
young, ardent, and aspiring mind—yet 
they were debarred from taking those de- 
grees which would advance their further 
career in life. Thus far they might go, 
but no further. Against this barrier of 
exclusion they complained—against this 
denial of collegiate honours they peti- 
tioned: they humbly, respectfully, but 
energetically protested. Nothing, how- 
ever, was further from their intention 
than to endanger the discipline, or attempt 
to undermine the fundamental principles of 
the Universities. Having said this much, 
he (Earl Grey) hoped he had said enough 
to remove the impressions which the speech 
of the illustrious Duke was intended to 
make upon the minds of their Lordships 
respecting the actuating motives of the 
Dissenters. He should, however, reserve 
for. himself, the privilege of again meeting 
the question when it came next under dis- 
cussion. The Dissenters, he contended, 
deserved the immunities they claimed. 
They. ought to possess them, in fairness 
and justice; and, if possible, more par- 
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ticularly in regard to the interest of those 
learned bodies from which the illustrious 
Duke would for ever exclude them. There 
were other points in the illustrious Duke’s 
speech on which he found himself called 
upon to offer a few remarks. The illus. 
trious Duke spoke of those petitioners as 
forming a majority, when contrasted with 
the number of resident members who had 
signed the former petition. The number 
of petitioners in the present instance was 
258—a number which far exceeded the 
whole number of residents in that Univer- 
sity. He might be mistaken, but, he be- 
lieved, that a great deal of pains had been 
used to obtain a large attendance of Mem- 
bers of the Senate, with a view to passing 
the grace which had been proposed in ops 
position to the former petition. The per- 
sons who attended were not, however, re. 
sident members of the University. They 
were there collected for this particular 
purpose; and being so collected, it was not 
extraordinary that the petition should be 
numerously signed in the short space 
which the illustrious Duke had stated. 
If, however, they looked closely to the 
subject, they would find that the matter 
stood thus:—There were 193 members of 
the senate resident in the University; of 
these sixty-three had signed the former 
petition, and, at least, seven who had not 
signed, were decided friends to the prayer 
of the petition, and there were several 
who took no part one way or the other, 
Now of those who had signed the present 
petition, and who were decidedly opposed 
to the prayer of the former petition, about 
108 could not be called resident members ; 
and, deducting 108 from 193, their Lord- 
ships would see that there was not a very 
large comparative majority of those who 
were decidedly opposed to the petition 
amongst the resident members. He thought 
it right to state this fact ; but he did not 
feel any wish to enter into the merits of 
the respective signatures. The illustrious 
Duke had done justice to those who had 
signed the former petition; and he was 
sure, that in his capacity of Chancellor of 
the University, before all men, the illus- 
trious Duke would admit, that amongst 
those signatures were to be found the 
names of individuals who had done the 
greatest honour to the University by their 
learning, by their talents, by their exten- 
sive acquirements, by their exemplary 
morals, and by their honest devotion to 
the interests of the Established Church. 
Amongst them were to be found many 
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gentlemen who were most actively em- 
ployed in the education of the youth who 
were students in that University; and was 
it to be believed—was it to be credited for 
a single moment—that individuals placed 
in such a situation, and necessarily influ- 
enced by the considerations connected with 
that situation, —was it to be supposed, that 
they would concur in signing a petition, a 
compliance with which would be calculated 
to produce the disastrous effects that had 
been described? Was it to be imagined, 
that those gentlemen, who were amongst 
the most considerable persons in the Uni- 
versity, and who took a large share in the 
education of the students—was it to be 
believed, that they would sign a petition 
which went to destroy the system of educa- 
tion according to the religion of the Esta- 
blished Chirch—to overturn, in fact, the 
principles on which the University was 
founded — and, finally, to lead to the 
dréadfiil consequences which the illustrious 
Duke had described—namely, the subver- 
sion of our most valued and venerated in- 
stitutions? He entertained no such ap- 
prehensions. On the contrary, he felt, 
that if the proposition embodied in the 
former petition were opposed, it would 
lead to those evils which a noble Lord on 
the other side of the House had formerly 
alluded to. He had but one word more to 
say. He admitted, that there had been an 
unusual exercise of the power of the veto in 
preventing the adoption of the grace to 
which the illustrious Duke had referred. 
The illustrious Duke had, however, in ad- 
verting to the unusual exercise of that 
power, stated, that in two recent instances, 
4 similat course had been adopted—yes, on 
two occasions, a grace had been proposed to 
the Caput in accordance with the prayer 
of the bouiinte petition. That effort having, 
however, beén defeated, was it unreason- 
able—was it unnatural—was it improper, 
that oné of those persons who proposed 
that grace, should exercise his privilege 
against that which was afterwards brought 
forward in opposition to the prayer of the 
first petition? He stated this in vindica- 
tion of those who had supported the for- 
mer petition. If he had been led further, 
in what he had said, than the general 
inierits of the petition, he had to apologize 
to their Lordships for having done so. He 
certainly did not think, that this was the 
fit occasion for entering into a discussion of 
the question; and he should, therefore, 
edntent himself with referring to the opin- 
jon§ which he had formerly expressed on 
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the subject—opinions which he had since 
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seen no reason to change. He still enter- 
tained a conscientious conviction, that, in- 
stead of endangering the security of the 
Established Church, the effect of the 
prayer of this petition, if it were ad- 
mitted, would be to remove prejudice, to 
destroy animosity, and, by so doing, to im- 
part strength to that Establishment which 
it was the most anxious wish of them all 
to uphold and support. 

The Duke of Wellington could not 
avoid making one or two observations on 
what had fallen from the noble Earl at 
the head of his Majesty’s Government, 
with respect to the petition presented by 
the noble Earl himself, on the 2lst of 
March. The noble Earl stated, that the 
prayer of that petition was not to obtain 
for the Dissenters a participation in the 
honours and privileges mentioned in the 
petition that night presented by the illus- 
trious Duke, but that its only object was, 
the removal from the Dissenters of certain 
disabilities under which they now la- 
boured in acquiring degrees and other ad- 
vantages, in the medical and legal pro- 
fessions. Now, it was perfectly true, that 
such was the apparent object of the for- 
mer petition ; but the noble Earl had kept 
out of sight one circumstance stated by 
the illustrious Duke—namely, that when 
the desired degrees were obtained by the 
Dissenters, those persons would become 
governors of the corporations in question, 
and would thus be placed in a situation 
which the noble Earl himself did not pre- 
tend that they ought to hold with respect 
to the education of the youth of the Uni- 
versities, The noble Earl said truly, that 
the object of the petition presented by 
him on the 2Jst of March was, to obtain 
for Dissenters certain advantages in law 
and medicine; but there were other 
modes which might be resorted to in 
order to enable the parties to obtain the 
advantages desired, and the illustrious 
Duke had pointed out those modes. He 
must object to the mode proposed by the 
first petition—a mode which, upon the 
principles professed by the noble Earl, 
must be objectionable to the noble Earl 
himself, the ground of objection being, 
that the method referred to did give the 
Dissenters a share in the government of 
the Universities. That was the main 
difficulty which occurred to his mind 
when considering the subject. However, 
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in a more satisfactory manner when a 
measure, lately introduced into the other 
House of Parliament, should be fairly be- 
fore their Lordships; and seeing that 
another opportunity would occur for dis- 
cussion, he should not now enter upon 
it; but if indeed that measure should 
ever be adopted by the House, which 
God forbid, their Lordships must at once 
take leave of that important object which 
the noble Earl stated himself anxious to 
maintain—the union of Church and 
State, if indeed the existence of Christ- 
ianity itself would not be endangered. 
On that ground he had opposed the 
prayer of the petition presented by the 
noble Earl, and he supported the petition 
now brought before their Lordships by the 
illustrious Duke. 

The Lord Chancellor felt with his noble 
friend, at the head of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and the noble Duke who had 
just spoken, that a more convenient op- 
portunity would present itself, when the 
general question could be discussed upon 
better and juster grounds, than at present 
—when it could be entered on with a 
greater certainty of coming to correct con- 
clusions, than at the period to which they 
had then arrived. There was a Bill be- 
fore the other House of Parliament, which, 
in all probability, would come before 
them, and therefore place this question 
in a more correct and tangible shape. 
He (the Lord Chancellor) was anxious to 
follow the example set him, and to be 
most brief in the remarks he had to 
make. ‘There were, however, one or two 
points which he could not refrain from 
applying himself to for a few moments. 
The illustrious Dake who had introduced 
the petition had done so with a degree of 
ability, a strength of argument, and an 
impressiveness of purpose, that must have 
struck every one who had heard that 
illustrious Duke speak. The impression 
niade by the illustrious Duke, he was 
perfectly atvare, must have been consider- 
able. He therefore felt more inclined to 
trespass for a few minutes on their Lord- 
ships’ attention. In the first place, he 
did entirely approve of one line of argu- 
ment of observation taken both by the 
illustrious Duke who presented the peti- 
tion, and the noble Duke who followed, 
and taken consistently with their peculiar 
opinions on the subject,—the sort of ¢er- 
tum quid, if the noble persons who so 
worthily represented two Universities 
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would allow the phrase; they being not 
only gallant but learned officers,—that 
third or middle course which he was 
pleased to find proceeding from an indi- 
vidual of such deserved weight in the 
House, and who was a special and pecu- 
liar authority on the subject, holding the 
highest station in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Why visit, said the illustrious 
Duke (as if the proposition were a penalty 
against the Church, and not simply a re- 
lief to Dissenters) —why visit punishment 
ona party who was not an offender? And 
then said the noble Duke, following up 
the same train of ideas, the illustrious 
Duke pointed out other modes, besides 
those of degrees obtained on condition of 
subscriptions, by which means relief might 
be afforded without injury to the Univer- 
sities. Now, the plain English of this 
was, that other modes of gratifying the 
wishes of the Dissenters might be pointed 
out, without having recourse to degrees 
from Oxford and Cambridge—other modes 
of qualifying Dissenters for the bar with- 
out requiring a longer standing than three 
years at the Inns of Court—other modes 
of conferring the privilege of Doctor of 
Laws, and other modes of entitling men 
to medical degrees, besides the mode 
pointed out at the Universities. That 
was neither more nor less than this— 
‘« Give the power of conferring degrees to 
other bodies besides the Universities.” 
[‘‘No, no.”] He dared to say some noble 
Lords did not so read it, but if those 
noble Lords rejected his gloss, his inter- 
pretation of the matter, they had the text 
itself before them, from the learned cha- 
racters who pronounced it. He had 
offered his simple commentary; but if 
others had a more recondite sense in view, 
they were at liberty to reject what he said, 
and he hoped, that an explanation of the 
better and more approved gloss would be 
furnished. But he could not mistake the 
matter; he perfectly understood the illus- 
trious Duke, who said plainly enough, 
“‘Why go to the two Universities and 
visit them with penalties, for insisting upon 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles as 
a condition on receiving degrees ?—-why 
not go to the College of Physicians and 
compel it to grant degrees in mediciné to 
persons who had not qualified at the 
Universities?” Now, that was the very 
thing that was sought to be obtained by 
more than one public body at present. 
The London University asked for such ¢ 
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privilege, and petitions had been referred 
to the Privy Council on the subject, and 
a deliberation would shortly take place in 
reference to it. The two Universities had 
petitioned against the London University, 
and thus, unhappily, the authority of the 
collegiate heads of both bodies was not 
quite consistent with the better and 
sounder view put forth by their Chancel- 
lors. He agreed with the noble personages 
in question in their view of the subject ; 
but if it were not taken in other quarters, 
mark the situation in which the learned 
bodies stood—a situation of gross and 
scandalous and unreasonable injustice, if 
they said, “ We will not make Dissenters 
doctors ; and, moreover, we will not allow 
them to be made doctors elsewhere.” 
Could the wit of man imagine anything 
more unjust than this? ‘‘ We won’t make 
you doctors, and no one else shall—we 
have the power, but we do not choose to 
exercise it; nobody else shall have the 
power, lest they should exercise it. We 
object to making Dissenters doctors, be- 
cause they don’t worship God as we do 
—we won’t make doctors of them; and 
you of the London University, who don’t 
differ from the Dissenters about the wor- 
ship of God, and are willing to make 
them doctors if you had the power—you 
shan’t have any such power.” What was 
this but the grossest and most unreason- 
able injustice—the acme of collegiate 
monopoly? He revered those respectable 
and venerable establishments as much as 
the illustrious and noble Dukes possibly 
could. True it was, he had not enjoyed 
the advantage which they had enjoyed of 
drinking at the fountains of science which 
were opened to all who resorted within 
the walls of the Universities; but having 
pursued without those walls such studies 
as he was able to embrace, they had led 
him to venerate still more those estimable 
establishments, and to admit, with a 
readier acquiescence, their claims to re- 
spect. It had been truly stated by the 
illustrious Duke, that one of the greatest 
men that ever adorned the human race— 
it was scarcely necessary to name Sir 
Isaac Newton—had studied at Cambridge; 
but he did not find in this fact any very 
precise or demonstrative proof of the pro- 
priety of subscription to certain articles 
of religious belief, albeit the illustrious 
Duke had been more successful in that 
respect. He apprehended, that at the 
period when Newton entered the Uni- 
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versity, subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles was not very strictly enforced. 
Sir Isaac Newton was born in 1641 or 
1642, and his entrance at college, at the 
age of sixteen or seventeen, would bring 
his matriculation within the period of the 
Commonwealth, when the Thirty-nine 
Articles, he apprehended, were not very 
regularly subscribed by all who matricu- 
lated at the Universities. Though his 
veneration for the Universities yielded to 
none, he did not feel any great degree of 
alarm at opening their gates as regarded 
a participation in honours, or as regarded 
collegiate and University privileges them- 
selves: but the noble Duke thought it 
out of the question to allow any Dis- 
senters access to the Universities, be- 
cause he was persuaded that the Church 
would be thereby endangered. How en- 
dangered? In this way—the Universities 
had many ecclesiastical privileges ; most 
of the fellowships were not lay, but eccle- 
siastical, and then, independently of the 
care of education, which rested upon the 
fellows and tutors, it was not to be denied 
that, directly and indirectly, there was 
much Church patronage—the disposal of 
collegiate livings — within the power of 
the fellows; and, assuming all this, (said 
the noble Duke), the Dissenters, if al- 
lowed free access to the privileges of the 
Universities, will possess themselves of 
these powers. Now, this might be very 
well said, and might be all extremely 
true, asthe law formerly stood ; but the thing 
was quite different at present. In fact, 
the noble Duke and the Universities were 
here ‘straining at a gnat,” while they 
** swallowed a camel;” for to take an in- 
stance within his own knowledge, there 
was no head of a college or head of a 
house—nay, there were no three colleges 
that had half so much Church patronage 
as the person who filled the office which 
he now unworthily held; the Lord Chan- 
cellor had 800 or 900 livings and eighteen 
or twenty cathedral stalls within his gift ; 
but must the individual who administered 
all this Church patronage subscribe to the 
Thirty-nine Articles? He never did. His 
predecessor might have subscribed to 
them at Cambridge, but he never did so as 
Chancellor; neither did Lord Erskine 
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subscribe as Chancellor, nor Lord Lough- 
borough. Lord Erskine belonged to one 
of the best known and most respected 
Presbyterian families that ever took the 
solemn league and covenant in Scotland. 
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There was no doubt of that—he came of 
a good Presbyterian stock. But it was 
sufficient to remind their Lordships, that a 
man by the present law might be Lord 
Chancellor, and distribute all the enormous 
Church patronage mentioned, and be a 
Dissenter of any denomination whatsoever. 
The law required no subscription, no test ; 
the Lord Chancellor need not be a mem- 
ber of the Established Church. After 
this, the idea of being alarmed at half a 
dozen Dissenters voting in the Senate- 
house, and one, in the course of perhaps 
half a century, becoming a fellow of a col- 
lege, and indirectly sharing in the Church 
patronage of the college livings, while the 
Lord Chancellor, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, or the Prime Minis- 
ter himself, might be Dissenters—this 
did appear to him to be a most dispro- 
portionate, unreasonable, and very in- 
consistent degree of apprehension. He 
felt, that the Church and Universities 
had interests which would be best con- 
sulted by the course now recommended ; 
that their foundations would be rendered 
most solid, and the superstructures raised 
thereon most secure, by fixing them in 
the affections and confidence of the 
country. ‘In conclusion (said the noble 
and learned Lord) I would wish only to 
be guided by the wise and tolerant policy 
which distinguished the Administration 
of the noble and gallant Duke. That 
noble and gallant Duke did much to ad- 
vance the cause of civil and religious 
liberty; and if I wished to refer to a 
bright period in the history of the country, 
I would point to the time when that noble 
and gallant Duke perfected the greatest 
of his great achievements. Happy has it 
been for Ireland, and happy for the 
Church of Ireland, that he did so. By 
it he gave safety to the one and protection 
to the other. Hesaved a nation—he im- 
mortalised himself. ” 

The Duke of Wellington thought, that 
the noble and learned Lord had diverted 
the debate from the present petition to 
certain other petitions presented to the 
Privy Council, to which that now before 
the House bore no relation whatever. 
Besides, the noble and learned Lord had 
mis-stated the facts of the case: the Uni- 
versities, in the petitions before the Coun- 
cil did not object to other bodies granting 
degrees ; all they desired was, that such 
degrees should not bear the same titles as 
theirs, in order that there might not be a 
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fraud committed upon the world and those 
learned bodies. There was no objection, 
whatever, to Dissenters having all the 
advantages that could be conferred by 
degrees in courts of law or in the medical 
profession ; but they ought not to be per- 
mitted to share the privileges and advan- 
tages of other degrees granted by the 
Universities. 

The Bishop of London, entirely coin- 
ciding, as he did, with the noble and 
learned Lord, and the noble Earl who 
preceded him, as to the inconvenience of 
entering at length into this important sub- 
ject on the present occasion, still could 
not resist the impulse which he felt to ad- 
dress to their Lordships some few observa- 
tions, especially as it might appear extra- 
ordinary if the discussion were suffered to 
pass without one of that bench connected 
with the University in question rising to 
offer an opinion on the subject. He felt, 
that he should not discharge his duty to 
that University to which, under Provi- 
dence, he owed all his success in life, if 
he did not offer a single observation when 
he found the interests of the Established 
Church so deeply concerned, and on an 
occasion when, as it appeared to him, the 
right line of argument had not been pur- 
sued. He had been in the habits of in- 
tercourse with Dissenters, and was so for- 
tunate as to preserve a good understand- 
ing with them, and he would here observe, 
that he hoped noble Lords would not 
confound violent and intemperate men, 
who heaped opprobrium on the Church, 
with the large body of moderate and rea- 
sonable Dissenters. He was satisfied, 
that the large body of Dissenters did not 
seek admission to the Universities by the 
door now open, and he doubted, whether 
they wished to widen the entrance. If 
Dissenters could by possibility be edu- 
cated with members of the Established 
Church, he did not dispute, but it might 
be well, and he feared not lest Church- 
men should become Dissenters from the 
intercourse, but thought, on the contrary, 
that many Dissenters might become mem- 
bers of the Church; and, therefore, if 
there were any prospect of each class 
being educated together without risk of 
infringing the ancient privileges of the 
Universities, he should be well contented ; 
but he could not flatter himself with any 
favourable result from an experiment such 
as he had mentioned. He apprehended 
an _ of the privileges of the Uni-. 
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versities. If, however, (and he was not 
without hopes of some such arrangement 
at no distant period) Dissenters could be 
admitted in larger numbers to the advan- 
tages of education and some of the privi- 
leges of the Universities, it might be well; 
but the decision upon this question ought 
to be left to the Universities themselves ; 
and if they determined against an altera- 
tion, the Legislature had no right to com- 
pel it. It was stated, that many of the 
Dissenters enjoyed an academical educa- 
tion. He rejoiced that they did. He had 
associated with many of them who were 
ornaments to society. But let their Lord- 
ships see how the matter stood. So long 
as Dissenters enjoyed the benefits of a 
collegiate education by consent of the 
Universities, difficulties were not likely to 
arise; butif you gave them a claim to de- 
grees as a matter of right, was it to be 
supposed, that conscientious Dissenters 
would, for any length of time, submit to 
the rules of the Universities in the matter 
of religious instruction, unless that instruc- 
tion were so diluted and neutralized, and 
kept clear from vital differences of opinion 
between Churchmen and Dissenters as no 
longer to deserve the name? His own 
tule had been, cheerfully to co-operate 
with Dissenters in all things short of reli- 
gious instruction, but not in that, because 
where the attempt was made, the result 
had been, either that the religious instruc- 
tion given hardly deserved the name, or 
that the scheme altogether failed, and both 
parties receded from it, content in future to 
communicate religious instruction to mem- 
bers of their own communion. It was 
impossible to steer clear of controversial 
topics; nay, it was the duty of the Church 
of England instructors not to steer clear 
of them. Academical instruction could 
not and ought not to avoid such topics, 
because they involved points of vital in- 
terest. But, fromthe moment you gave 
Dissenters a right to University privileges, 
they would refuse to attend academical 
religious discipline. That discipline, he 
was sorry to see very much under-rated of 
late. People talked in a heedless way of 
the uselessness of requiring young men 
to attend at a Church-service, which was 
merely a matter of form, but he was con- 
vinced, that even that was productive of 
regularity of conduct. Changes might be 


made for the better, it was true, and im- 
provements had already been effected; he 
could speak for his own college (Trinity) 
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where the sacredness of the duty of reli- 
gious worship as a part of the academical 
discipline was impressed upon young men 
as much as possible. However, from the 
moment Dissenters were admitted as a 
matter of right, religious discipline must 
be given up, and that was the chief 
ground which caused him to think it im- 
possible thus to infringe the privileges of 
the Universities. If they were infringed, 
we should be deprived of the glory and 
honour of having in the Universities able 
instructrices of the youth of the country in 
the doctrines and discipline of the Church 
of England. He meant no disrespect to 
the Dissenters, and was heartily desirous 
of seeing their grievances removed ; but 
must persist in excluding them from pri- 
vileges which belonged solely to the Es- 
tablished Church. In conclusion, he a- 
greed with the illustrious Duke, that there 
were easier remedies for the difficulties 
under which Dissenters laboured with re- 
spect to degrees, than would be found inin- 
fractions of the rules and privileges of two 
learned bodies, which their Lordships 
ought to be the first to uphold. 

The Bishop of Gloucester said, that he 
only rose to correct what had been said 
by tke noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack with reference to Sir Isaac 
Newton. It was well ascertained, that 
that distinguished man did not go to the 
University of Cambridge until after it was 
restored to Protestantism by the Reform- 
ation, and, that he had actually subscribed 
the Thirty-nine Articles. This point was 
not left to doubt or surmise, but was well 
authenticated. On the occasion of the 
only attempt made, from the period of the 
Reformation till the present, to procure 
degrees without subscription— he referred 
to the case of Albyn Francis, a Roman 
Catholic, recommended to the University 
by James 2nd, for a degree —on that oc- 
casion a Committee was appointed by the 
University to maintain its rights in the 
discussion with the Crown; and Sir Isaac 
Newton was the most prominent member 
of that Committee. With respect to the 
petition before the House, he must ob- 
serve, that the individual who put his veto 
upon the grace proposed to the caput, 
by which means the petition was pre- 
vented from coming before the Senate, 
was no doubt actuated by honourable mo- 
tives, but such obstructions were extremely 
rare. The first instance of the kind which 
he recollected was in the case of an ads 
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dress to the Crown on the assassination of 
Mr. Perceval, and to meet with a similar 
occurrence they must go back to the year 
1715, when an address on the then late 
rebellion had been obstructed in a like, 
but, as was then stated, in an unprece- 
dented manner, 

The Bishop of Exeter spoke as follows :* 
—Not having the honour of being a 
member of the University from which ‘this 
petition emanates, | should have been 
desirous not to have taken any part in the 
present discussion, but should have been 
glad to leave it in the hands of the elo- 
quent individuals who have just addressed 
your Lordships, and particularly of my 
right reverend friend (the Bishop of London) 
near me, who has shown, as he always 
does, great earnestness and ability in en- 
forcing what he believes to be the truth. 
But there was ove part of his address 
which has compelled me to obtrude my- 
self on your Lordships’ attention. In al- 
most all that the right reverend Prelate 
said, 1 fully concur, and [ thank him 
most heartily for having expressed so 
well what I myself feel as strongly as he, 
though I could not have stated it so elo- 
quently to the House. The right reverend 
Prelate, however, intimated an opinion, 
or wish, or even more than a wish, an ex- 
pectation, of some mode being devised by 
which the admission of Dissenters to the 
Universities might be made consistent with 
the best interests of those institutions, so 
that Dissenters might be educated there 
together with those who went thither with 
the avowed design of being instructed in 
the principles of the Church of England. 
My Lords, I do not presume to say, whe- 
ther any such mode can be ingrafted on 
the education given by the University of 
Cambridge; but this, my Lords, I will 
say,that if it be possible to devise such a 
mode, by no one is it more likely to be 
devised than by my right reverend friend ; 
for by no one, who might exert himself in 
such an attempt, would a more zealous 
and devoted regard for the religious in- 
terests of his University be manifested, 
than by him. But, my Lords, while I 
give no opinion of what is, or is not, pos- 
sible to be done with the system of Cam- 
bridge—as a member of the University of 
Oxford, which, although not brought into 
this discussion by name, has more than 
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once been alluded to, or been included in 
the comprehensive term of “ the Univer- 
sities of England,” I must not conceal 
my own full and deep-rooted conviction, 
that it is utterly impossible to introduce 
any measure for the admission of Dis- 
senters into that University, consistently 
with what is due to the conscience, and 
to the oaths, of those persons who now 
administer its government. The Univer- 
sity of Oxford differs from the University 
of Cambridge in one very material point 
—that no one can be even matriculated 
into it without subscribing the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Tam aware that this provision 
in the Statutes of Oxford has been spoken 
of as ridiculous, and a learned Gentleman 
is reported to have said, that it is no 
| better than ‘¢a solemn mockery” to call 
on voung men of sixteen to sign Thirty- 
nine Articles containing a multitude of 
propositions about many of which able 
and learned persons have materially 
differed. My Lords, I should agree in 
that view of the matter, if the subserip- 
tion to the Articles at that early age im- 
plied that the persons subscribing them 
did in fact say, ‘‘ We have informed our- 
selves and have examined the various 
propositions which these Articles contain, 
and believe them from examination, to be 
true ;” but such, my Lords, I submit, is 
not the case. The bare subscription 
made by boys of this early age is simply 
tantamount to a declaration that the sub- 
scribers belong to the Church of which 
these are the Articles, and accept them as 
true on that authority. J see that the 
noble and learned Lord intimates his as- 
tonishment at this statement, but I hope 
he will hear with patience the grounds on 
which I make it. Bya very early statute, 
passed soon after the Reformation, the 
University of Oxford determined that no 
one should be matriculated without sub- 
scribing the Thirty-nine Articles. Another 
statute afterwards declared, that although 
simple subscription was all that was ne- 
cessary on matriculation, something more 
was requisite on taking the degree— 
namely, a declaration that the party be- 
lieved the whole of these Articles to be 
agreeable to the Word of God. In the 
first instance, parties are not under the 
necessity of making this or any declara- 
tion, or of doing more than subscribing 
their names ; but the statutes expressly 
require that the individual who applies 
‘for a degree should do much more, The 
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statutes require, that during his under- 
graduate state, he shall be thoroughly in- 
structed in the Articles which he has thus 
subscribed; and when he takes his de- 
gree, he must solemnly declare, that those 
Articles which in the first instance he 
professed to hold, merely because the 
Church to which he belongs hold them, 
he now knows and approves for himself— 
that he believes them to be agreeable to 
the Word of God. Your Lordships will 
therefore see, that it is an essential part 
of education at Oxford, that the under- 
graduates shall be instructed in the 
Thirty-nine Articles. The tutors are re- 
quired by the ancient statutes to give that 
instruction ; and when, by the corruption 
and negligence which grew up in the 
course of ages, this duty of the tutors had 
been grossly and shamefully neglected, 
the University itself undertook the Re- 
form of its own institutions, or rather re- 
duced again to practice what was before 
the letter and the spirit of those institu- 
tions. Accordingly, thirty-four years ago, 
a new statute of the University not only 
made it imperative on the tutors to instruct 
their pupils in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
but also made a knowledge of the mean- 
ing, and the proofs, of those Articles to 
be an essential and preliminary part of 
the examination of every candidate for a 
degree. In truth, my Lords, it would be 
more accurate to say, that at Oxford no 
person can be admitted to examination 
for his degree without its first being ascer- 
tained that he has been taught the prin- 
ciples of the Thirty-nine Articles; for if 
it is found that he is not well acquainted 
with them, his examination is not suffered 
to proceed. Now, from this it is clear, 
that the University of Oxford cannot ad- 
mit of any plan for combining the educa- 
‘tion of Dissenters with that of Church- 
men, since a knowledge of the Articles of 
religion is an essential part of its educa- 
tion; and no man can be admitted to 
partake of that education, who does not, 
by subscription, declare his acceptance of 
those Articles, and his readiness, in conse- 
quence, to be fully instructed in them. 
My Lords, I have known more than one 
instance of men, highly distinguished in 
after-life, who when they presented them- 
selves to be examined for degrees, were 
turned back because they were found to 
be not duly prepared for an examination 
on the Thirty-nine Articles. There is one 
tight hon. Gentleman who has borne a 
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high office under his Majesty, and another 
who is one of the most distinguished in an 
important branch of philosophy—a gen- 
tleman of great authority with many 
Members of both Houses of Parliament 
on certain branches of political science— 
both of whom were thus turned back, and 
both of them showed the blessed effect of 
that regulation; for they returned to 
their colleges, and having made due 
proficiency in the most important part of 
knowledge—the knowledge of true re- 
ligion—again presented themselves to be 
examined for their degree, and were then 
admitted to the highest honours for liter- 
ature and science which the University 
could bestow. My Lords, I am proud of 
belonging to a body, which has pursued 
so useful and honourable a course. I 
have a high gratification in reflecting on 
these things. They prove that the Uni- 
versity of Oxford long ago has had the 
wisdom and magnanimity to correct the 
abuses which, in the lapse of ages, had 
gathered round its institutions; has 
shown itself both able and willing to 
achieve the reformation of itself, without 
waiting for any impulse from without; 
to return, in short, to the true spirit of 
the best and wisest institutions of our 
forefathers. My Lords, I do not wish, 
nor intend, to trespass long upon the at- 
tention of your Lordships; but there are 
one or two particulars which I would beg 
leave most especially to submit to your 
consideration. I apprehend that the ap- 
plication which has been made to Parlia- 
ment, to force Dissenters into the Uni- 
versities, is not so much an application to 
remove disabilities from the Dissenters, as 
an application to persecute the Church of 
England. My Lords, I say deliberately, 
it is to persecute the Church of England. 
The word is not too strong for the occa- 
sion. For, what dves this application 
amount to? That it shall not be in the 
power of the wisdom and munificence of 
any individual, or bodies of individuals, 
to establish any institution which shall 
give to the Members of the Church of 
England the best possible education and in- 
struction in the principles of their religion ; 
because, when established, and when its 
success is most signally manifested, it 
must of necessity be such as shall exclude 
those who do not belong to the Church ; 
but who from envy, or from whatever 
other motive, may be anxious to intrude 
themselves into it. My Lords, I scruple 
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not to call this measure, if it be adopted, 
direct persecution ; I will further venture 
to say, with the utmost respect for the 
noble and learned Lord, (the Lord Chan- 
cellor), that such a proceeding would be 
contrary to every principle of law and 
equity, which the jurisprudence of this 
country has hitherto recognized. 1 affirm 
in short, that Parliament has not the right, 
however it have the power, to order it. 
But that power Parliament, I am sure, 
will never exercise; because it will never 
permit itself to do that which it has not a 
right to do; and confident as I am that 
Parliament has, in this instance, not the 
right, I must protest against the exertion 
of the power. My Lords, it is, I appre- 
hend, an admitted principle, that where a 
Corporation has received its Charter for a 
specific purpose, the law of England 
repels, and the Legislature of England 
has hitherto repelled, every attempt to 
break in upon that corporation, except on 
an allegation either that its members have 
omitted to perform the duties for which 
they were incorporated, or that the pur- 
poses for which they were incorporated, 
were originally, or has been declared by 
subsequent enactments, to be _ illegal, 
immoral, or superstitious. Such, I will 
venture to say, is the principle of the 
law of England in respect to Corporations ; 
and even if a lawyer could devise any 
plea in derogation of it, I am quite sure, 
that there is no Englishman, of plain 
understanding, who would not proclaim 
his assent to the reasonableness of that 
principle. Now, is it, can it be, alleged, 
that either of the Universities, or that 
any of the Colleges within them, have 
violated the duties of their corporate 
character, or that they have abused the 
powers intrusted to them for the perform- 
ance of those duties, or that the purposes 
and object of their incorporation are 
illegal, immoral, superstitious, or other- 
wise condemnable? My Lords, no man 
has ventured, nor will any man venture, 
to say any of these things. On what 
pretence, then, could Parliament dare— 
forgive the word, my Lords: when a man 
feels strongly he will not, scruple to speak 
strongly ; but your Lordships will not, I 
am sure, think the word needs an apology, 
for you would not dare to do what is wrong 
—on what pretence then, I ask, would 
Parliament dare to set a precedent, which 
would destroy every thing like the princi- 
ple of propeity as connected with cor- 
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porations, and would violate all the 
sacredness that belongs to oaths—aye, 
my Lords, the sacredness of oaths? I 
say this, because it must not be for- 
gotten, that the members of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford have sworn, that they 
will obey their statutes, and I doubt not 
they will keep that oath inviolate. Par- 
liament may have the power to destroy 
these bodies, but Parliament has not the 
power—and, if such a thing shall be 
attempted, Parliament will find, that it 
has not the power—to make these illus- 
trious bodies faithless to the sacred duties 
which they have sworn to discharge. My 
Lords, the University of Oxford I know 
well—many of my happiest years have 
been passed within it—and from that 
knowledge of it I speak, when I proclaim 
my firm conviction, that if both Houses 
of Parliament shall pass the Bill, which 
has been brought into the other House, 
and if his Majesty shall, unhappily, be 
advised, and shall yield to the advice, to 
give to it the Royal Assent,—you will 
not, at Oxford, find a man—certainly 
very, very few men,—who would not sub- 
mit to be pennyless and homeless, to be 
outcasts on the world, rather than do 
that which they now, it seems, are to be 
required to do—to be parties to the 
desecration of what they hold to be most 
sacred, and to the destruction of what 
they deem to be most valuable in this life, 
because it is connected with the interests 
of the lifeto come. My Lords, one thing 
has occurred this evening for which I 
was not prepared, but which has given 
to me the greatest pleasure,—I mean the 
presentation of the second petition, which 
the illustrious Duke has laid upon your 
Lordships’ Table. Like that illustrious 
Duke, I am not disposed, generally, to 
encourage young persons, in a state of 
pupilage, to express to Parliament their 
Opinions on matters of legislative considera- 
tion; but, my Lords, when their own best 
interests are involved—when their religion, 
which, thank God, they feel to be their 
dearest, as all must admit that it is their 
most valuable possession—when their 
religion is thus openly assailed, I re- 
joice to see them stand boldly forward, 
and call on Parliament to protect them. 
I rejoice at this, as one of the best symp- 
toms that could present themselves ; I re- 
joice at it as one of the few redeeming 
points amidst the many lamentable in- 
dications which mark the hapless times 
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The Lord Chancellor said, that it would 


when | contemplate this display of the , be a good rule if noble Lords, before they 


noble zeal of the educated youth of Eng- | 


Jand in the cause of their religion, I 
cannot forbear applying to it the language 
of a heathen poet, but with feelings, 
permit me to add, of which no heathen 
could be conscious :— 

Dii patrii, quorum semper sub numine T'roja est, 
Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis, 

Cim tales animos juvenum et tam ceria tulistis 
Pectora, 

The Lord Chancellor could not refrain 
from expressing his astonishment at the 
speech which had been delivered by the 
right reverend Prelate who had just sat 
down. He did not intend to follow the 
right reverend Prelate into his casuistry, 
for it was so refined, that he was not cer- 
tain he understood it. But if subscrip- 
tion did not mean what it professed to 
mean, but anything into which casuists 
might be pleased to convert it—if the per- 
son signing might disbelieve any part or 
parcel of that which he proclaimed his 
readiness to believe at all hazards,—if he 
might begin by subscribing to certain arti- 
cles, and afterwards be at liberty to 
learn what those articles meant, all that 
he would observe was this—that if such 
was the true and precise meaning of sub- 
scription, a more clumsy invention was 
never struck out by human brain, lay or 
clerical, academic or barbarous, than to 
make a man who was only called upon to 
state his belief of one article swear that 
he believed in thirty-nine other articles, 
If this were the veritable and orthodox 
doctrine of subscription, then he would 
say, that he did not like subscription be- 
fore, and, that now he disliked it ten 
thousand times more than ever he dic. 
He had always thought it a cloak for hy- 
pocrisy. He had always thought it a mea- 
sure of jesuitism and casuistry. He had 
always thought it a trap for tender con- 
sciences. He had always thought it a 
desecration of the holiest objects. But it 
now reared itself before his eyes as a de- 
gree of desecration, as a refinement of sub- 
tilty, as a device of jesuitism and casu- 
istry, as a cloak for hypocrisy of the vilest 
and coarsest nature, as a— 

The Marquis of Salisbury rose to order. 
Thenobleand learned Lord was onlyentitled 
to offer explanation of observations of his 
own; he was now wandering far beyond 
it—it was not only replying to, but attack- 
ing observations of other noble Lords. 





called others to order, would just conde- 
scend to catch some glimpse, some faint 
glimmer, of the meaning of those whom 
they interrupted. He was stating in ex- 
planation of what he had already stated. 
He would move an Amendment. He 
would move it at that part of his speech 
that he thought fit, He had a right to 
be heard in continuation of his explana- 
tion; when he had concluded it he would 
move his Amendment. 

Lord Wynford and another noble Lord 
rose and spoke together. We only heard 
the observation of Lord Wynford, who 
was contending, that, at this stage of the 
debate the noble and learned Lord had no 
power to move an Amendment. 

The Lord Chancellor.—Well, then, I 
will finish my explanation. 

Lord Wynford again spoke to order, 
If the intention of his noble and learned 
friend had been to move an Amendment, 
he ought to have moved it at the conclu- 
sion of his first speech. The time for 
moving it was now gone by. He appealed 
to his noble and learned friend, as the 
great doctor of order, to see, that the or- 
ders and regulations of that House were 
observed. 

The confusion in the House was here 
very great.—-At length 

The Duke of Richmond obtained a 
hearing, and spoke to order. His noble 
und learned friend on the Woolsack had 
been personally alluded to in the speech 
of the right reverend Prelate who had 
preceded him. When a Peer was thus 
alluded to, it was usual for that Peer to 
rise in his place, and to speak upon that 
allusion, although not strictly in explana- 
tion. This had been done already that 
evening by the noble Duke opposite, who 
had spoken twice already. He was merely 
anxious to let his noble and learned friend 
finish his explanation. Before he sat 
down he must set the noble and learned 
Baron right, who had inadvertently fallen 
into a very singular mistake. The noble 
and learned Baron had called his noble 
and learned friend on the Woolsack the 
great doctor of order in that House. Now 
in that House, neither the Lord Chancel- 
lor nor any other speaker had any greater 
claim than any other of their Lordships 
to take upon himself the enforcement of 
order. To put the matter right, he would 
move that the House do adjourn. 
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Several of their Lordships again at- 
tempted to obtain a hearing, but 

The Lord Chancellor insisted, that he 
must, in point of form, put the question. 
The question before this House stands 
thus :—The original question before this 
House is, ‘that the Petition do lie upon 
the Table;” since which it has been 
moved, ‘‘that this House do now adjourn.” 
Whilst he was putting the question, his 
Lordship resumed his former place on the 
floor.—‘‘ I have now, my Lords, in point 
of form, the most ample right to enter 
upon the whole question, and to inflict 
upon your Lordships as long a speech as 
your patience will permit, in explanation 
of my former speech, and in refutation of 
the right reverend Prelate’s argument. 
But, however, I do not mean to exercise 
the right of reply, which | now undoubt- 
edly possess, for I trust, that I have al- 
ready said sufficient to explain the pro- 
found astonishment into which the right 
reverend Prelate flung me by his extraor- 
dinary explanation of what he meant by 
subscription. 1 must, however, congratu- 
late your Lordships on your having lived 
to see the commencement of a new and 
more prosperous era dawning upon the 
orders of the House. Til! this night, 
though I have now had the honour of 
a seat for more than three years and a 
half in your Lordships’ House, I never 
found any noble Lord attempted to be 
hampered in the latitude of his explana- 
tion. In this House an explanation is 
always a privileged second speech. | 
hope, therefore, that in future noble Lords 
will confine themselves strictly to expla- 
nation. With regard to what has fallen 
from my noble and learned friend, [ have 
only to say, that I have exercised no 
power over the orders of the House since 
I have been on the Woolsack. When 
my noble and learned friend obtains that 
high honour which he so merits, and 
which, perhaps, he covets as well, he will 
not find me treating him, as he now treats 
me, as the doctor, or, I should rather say, 
the tyrant of order.” 

The Duke of Wellington.—The noble 
and learned Lord has argued, that not 
only to-night, but on former occasions, I 
have made second speeches—I say I 
never did. I grant I was bordering on it 
this evening, but knowing the bad prece- 
dent that might be set, 1 immediately 
stopped myself. 1 again deny the state- 
ment of the noble and learned Lord, 
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The Lord Chancellor: It does not fol- 
low, because the noble Duke denies what 
1 say, that he is not guilty of it. I have 
often heard persons deny things very 
strenuously, that it afterwards appeared 
they had constantly been in the guilty 
practice of. Explanation, in my view, is 
not replying to what an opponent says, 
but explaining, putting in a clearer and 
more defined form, what you have yourself 
said. 

The Duke of Wellington: What I said 
was, I never, in explanation, made use of 
a new argument. Again I say I never 
did, and again I deny what the noble and 
learned Lord says. 

The Bishop of Exeter: I feel it neces- 
sary to trouble your Lordships with a 
few words, in order to explain what has 
been most grievously misunderstood by 
the noble and learned Lord—misunder- 
stood, I repeat, for I am quite sure that 
if the noble and learned Lord had accu- 
rately heard my words, he would not have 
exhibited them in the very extraordinary 
manuer in which he has thought proper 
to exhibit them, [ said that subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, by a boy, at 
the early age of sixteen, could not in 
common sense, be understood to imply a 
belief founded on full consideration and 
accurate examination of them—but belief 
founded on the authority of the Church 
of which he thus proclaimed himself a 
member. To that statement I adhere. 
Subscription to the Articles at the age 
of sixteen could, in common sense, mean 
no more than this, and would be under- 
stood to mean no more, even if there was 
nothing else to be taken in the account. 
But when we remember what the Statutes 
of the University further enjoin,—namely, 
that the persons who had so subscribed, 
should be afterwards taught thé meaning, 
and the proofs, of the Articles which they 
had subscribed, that, before they were 
allowed to take a degree, they should be 
examined in their knowledge of these 
Articles, and in their ability to prove their 
truth; that at the time of taking their 
degree, they were required again to sub- 
scribe the Articles, but with the important 
addition, that they now declare them to 
be agreeable to the word of God,—when 
all this is borne in mind, it is plain that 
the first subscription, that made at their 
matriculation, is merely a declaration of 
their belief of the Articles, on the author- 
ity of the Church. It is just as children 
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are taught to say their creed. When 
they say it, it cannot be seriously sup- 
posed that they have duly considered and 
examined, or even accurately understood, 
the several propositions contained in it: 
they only believe it to be true on the 
authority of their teachers. But will any 
rational person, therefore, condemn the 
practice of children saying their creed ? 

The Marquess of Londonderry said, he 
must complain of the discourteous conduct 
of the Lord Chancellor throughout the 
evening, and particularly of the denial 
which he had given to the statement of 
the Duke of Wellington, which was one 
of the most uncourteous things he had 
ever heard of. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if the no- 
ble Marquess intended to produce a quarrel 
between two Chancellors, he would un- 
questionably fail. The noble Marquess 
had misunderstood him, as much as the 
other noble Marquess near him. He had 
not denied any fact asserted by the noble 
Duke. He had distinctly said, that he 
believed that the noble Duke fancied that 
he had gone no further than explanation, 
but he had said as distinctly, that, in his 
opinion, the noble Duke had gone further. 
The noble Duke and himself had lived too 
long not to know that there was a wide 
difference between a denial of fact and a 
denial of opinion. The first is discourteous 
and worse than discourteous; but the 
latter amounts only to a difference of 
opinion, 

The Bishop of Durham said, he was 
unwilling to prolong the present discus- 
sion; but he rose to confirm what had been 
said by a right reverend Prelate near him, 
respecting the practice of the University 
of Oxford, in requiring subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, on the matriculation 
of its members, as well as on their taking 
degrees. The distinction which the right 
reverend Prelate made, as to the kind or 
measure of assent to those Articles, in the 
one case, and in the other, appeared to 
him just and well-founded. The assent 
given at matriculation could hardly be 
supposed to mean more than that the 
person so admitted professed himself to 
be a member of the Established Church, 
and received those Articles upon the au- 
thority which prescribed them, until he 
could be further instructed in them, as a 
standard of Christian doctrine and disci- 
pline. His subsequent subscription, on 
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more perfect acquaintance with them, and 
a more unqualified assent to them. This 
obvious distinction tended to do away the 
main objection usually urged against the 
practice of the University of Oxford in 
this respect. In regard to the petition 
itself, one chief ground of objection, as he 
conceived, to admitting Dissenters to the 
privilege of degrees in the Universities 
was, that the granting of that privilege 
would necessarily lead to their having a 
participation in the Government of the 
University. It seemed impossible to with- 
hold the one, if the other were granted ; 
and the consequences of this to the whole 
body, was the point, above all others, to 
be deprecated. With respect to the al- 
leged illiberality of the Universities, (and 
stronger expressions of vituperation than 
this had been used on the present occa- 
sion) in not only refusing degrees to Dis- 
senters, but preventing their obtaining 
degrees elsewhere, he did not see that 
they were fairly open to that censure. It 
surely rested not with the Universities to 
point out other means by which that ob- 
ject might be attained through other 
channels. Neither did he perceive the 
force of the noble and learned Lord’s ob- 
servation, that persons holding the high 
station in which he was placed were not 
required to subscribe the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles as a qualification for the office. 
Possibly, it was presumed, without such 
evidence, that the person whose office 
constituted him keeper of the royal con- 
science would be a member of the Estab- 
lished Church. But, without entering 
upon that point, the case appeared to him 
wholly irrelevant to the matter before 
them, which involved the subject of public 
education, as affecting the religious inter- 
ests of the community. But he would 
forbear, and go no further into the subject. 
Should it unfortunately be brought before 
their Lordships in a more substantive 
form, (which he hoped it would not) he 
might feel it his duty to express his sen- 
timents at greater length. 

The Duke of Gloucester said, that his 
noble and learned friend (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had understood his noble friend 
(the Duke of Wellington) and himself 
looked for a remedy to the grievance com- 
plained of, by allowing another University 
to grant degrees; but they meant no such 
thing; they said, that to the College of 
Physicians, and to the Inns of Court, who 
framed their regulations very long after 
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the laws of the Universities were made, 
should the Dissenters look for the remedy. 
He should be most willing to see the Col- 
lege of Physicians give degrees in medi- 
cine. His noble and learned friend was 
under a mistake respecting Sir Isaac 
Newton ; he was admitted in 1660, and 
took his degree in 1664, and subscribed 
the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Petition to lie on the Table. 


ODO DI DOLD FLOR mmm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 21, 1834. 


MINUTES.] Bill. 
Vessels. 

Petitions presented. By Lord ALTHORP, from several Places ; 
and by Mr. Hongrs, from Cranbrook, and other Places,— 
for Relief to the Dissenters; from Bethersden, in favour 
of a Tithes Commutation.—By Mr. Jacos, from Galway, 
and other Places, for the Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. 
GouLBURN, from the University of Cambridge, against 
the Bill for the admission of Dissenters to the Universities. 
—By Mr. WoLrycHE WuiTmorg, from Wolverhampton, 
for the Remission of the Sentence on the Six Agricultural 
Labourers at Dorchester.—By Mr. LANGDALE, from 
Beverley, against the General Register Bill—By Mr. 
METHUEN, from the County of Wilts, and a Number of 
Places, against any Alteration in the Corn Laws.—By Mr. 
Fenton, from Rochdale, for the Abolition of the Corn 
Laws, Reduction of the Interest of the Debt, and of 
Public Salaries.—By Sir Tuomas Troupripge and Mr. 
INGHAM, from Margate, Ramsgate, and South Shields,— 
for Exempting Merchant-Seamen from paying Sixpence 
to Greenwich Hospital.—By Mr. SLANEY, from Drayton- 
in-Hales, for a Clause in the County Coroner’s Bill.—By 
Mr. Fenton, from Kinloss, in favour of the Connexion 
between Church and State.—By Mr. SLANEY and Mr. 
CuTLar FEerRGusson, from several Places,—for an Alter- 
ation in the present System of Church Patronage in 
Scotland.—-By Sir RicHArp SimEoNn, Sir ANDREW AG- 
NEW, and Messrs. BAINES, BARNARD, INGHAM, SLANEY, 
GouLBURN, MACKENZIE, FincH, W. WHITMORE, and 
Sir THomAs WINNINGTON, from a Number of Places,— 
for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. 
Henry GRATIN, Mr. EDWARD RUTHVEN, Mr. O'BRIEN, 
and Mr. Jacos, from several Places,—against Tithes.— 
By Messrs. C. Firzsimon, JAcoB, HENRY GRATTAN, 
and Epwarp RuTHVEN, from a greatNumber of Places, 
—for the Repeal of the Union.—By Lord DARLINGTON, 
and Messrs. WILKS, FENTON, INGHAM, BAINES, HAWES, 
METHUEN, and BARNARD, from a great Number of 
Places,—in favour of Relief to the Dissenters.—By Mr. 
FRLLOwEs, and Colonel Cono.ty, from Enniscorthy and 
Westmeath,—against the Repeal of the Union. 


Read a second time:—Tonnage of 


Apmission To THE UNIVERSITIES— 
CamBRIDGE Petirion.] Mr. Goulburn 
said, that, in presenting the Petition of 
259 resident members of the University 
of Cambridge, he stood in a somewhat 
novel situation, in being called upon to 
present a petition, expressing what he be- 
lieved to be the sentiments of that learned 
body, which he had the honour to repre- 
sent, but proceeding from that body not 
in its corporate capacity. He deeply re- 
gretted the necessity which had given rise 
to the change which had taken place in the 
established practice of the University ; 
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and he should feel greater satisfaction 
if the petitions which emanated from the 
University were subscribed only in its 
corporate capacity, instead of conveying 
the private opinions of individual mem- 
bers of that body to that House. While, 
however, he regretted this departure from 
the rule which had been hitherto observed, 
he must admit, that the present petitioners 
had been guilty of a breach of that rule, 
and came before the House in their indi- 
vidual capacities, for the purpose of stat- 
ing the opinions they entertained upon a 
matter deeply interesting to the prosperity 
of the University. Had they remained 
silent on this important occasion, they 
would have been guilty of a highly 
criminal neglect of moral and religious 
duty to the interests they were bound to 
protect, as well as of the duty they owed 
to that House. A short time had elapsed 
since a petition had been presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, signed by 
most respectable members of the Univer- 
sity imploring the House to interfere, for 
the purpose of relieving certain individuals 
from a subscription which had been here- 
tofore required from all persons taking de- 
grees at the University, and which had 
the effect of confining them to the mem- 
bers of the Established Church. Great 
weight had been attached to the petition 
which had been presented on a former 
occasion by the right hon. Gentleman, the 
member for the town of Cambridge, as 
well as by other hon. Members, who, on 
that foundation, had rested legislative 
measures, which had already been pro- 
posed to Parliament, and would shortly 
come under discussion. Since, therefore, 
that House had received an expression of 
the opinion entertained by a certain part 
of the resident members of the University, 
and since the opinion of Parliament had 
been greatly influenced by the sentiments 
contained in that petition, it became in- 
cumbent on the large majority of the 
University who dissented from that opinion, 
and who considered that such an opinion 
would overturn the moral and religious 
discipline of the University, to state to the 
House the views they entertained on the 
subject. It became still more their duty, 
when it was recollected, that it had been 
stated to the House, that a member of the 
Caput possessed the power of putting a 
veto on any petition of which that indivi- 
dual member disapproved, and that such 
a power had been exercised. The petition 
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he then held in his hand was, in every 
way, highly respectable, and waseminently 
entitled to the serious consideration of 
that House. It was signed, as he stated 
before, by 259 individuals belonging to 
the University, who had assembled at 
Cambridge on Wednesday last; and of 
that number there were 120 persons per- 
manently resident at the University, and 
who were personally engaged in conduct- 
ing the course of education there. He 
would, in one respect, imitate the course 
pursued by the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Spring Rice), who had pre- 
sented the former petition, and analyze 
the signatures of the petition he held in 
his hand. To that, then, were attached 
the signatures of no less than eleven 
Heads of Colleges; one, who had signed 
the previous petition, being wanted. All 
the Masters, also, of the three largest 
Colleges in the University,—of St. John’s, 
Trinity, and Queen’s,—had signed the 
present petition ; only two had signed the 
petition opposed to it, and they belonged 
to the small Colleges. If the number of 
persons were compared who came under 
the management of the Heads of Colleges 
and others, who signed both petitions, 
the discrepancy in point of numbers 
would be found to be so great, that it 
would diminish, almost to nothing, the 
value of the testimony brought forward by 
the petition on the other side. -With re- 
spect to the signatures of Professors, he 
had to mention, that to this petition were 
annexed the signatures of seven Pro- 
fessors; and among these seven were 
comprised all ihe Professors of Divinity in 
the University. In mentioning Professors, 
he begged to add, that Professor Scole- 
field, who was Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity, had not signed in person the present 
petition, because he was the only Pro- 
fessor of the eleven absent when it was 
signed. That Professor had been called 
away by an unfortunate calamity, and he 
had deputed a friend tosign the petition 
for him. With respect to persons en- 
gaged in tuition, since they had been 
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both in mathematical and classical know- 
ledge, on a par with those entertaining 
different opinions, who had placed their 
names to the other petition. He would 
not trouble the House with an enumeration 
of names, but would simply add, that the 
number of wranglers’ names attached to 
the present petition was sixty-nine; the 
number of the signatures of Smith’s prize 
men was very great; and a number of 
persons, who had attained the highest 
classical honours, had also signed it. The 
hour of the day admonished him that he 
had no time to dwell further on the 
qualities, attainments, and number of 
persons who had signed the petition. The 
right hon. Gentleman proceeded to de- 
scribe the contents of the petition, which 
deprecated, in strong terms, the abroya- 
tion of all religious tests as a criterion of 
sound knowledge ; and declared, that to 
bestow degrees without such tests, would 
ruin the University as a place for religious 
education. The right hon, Gentleman 
maintained, that, by the statute of Eliza- 
beth, it was required, that the Holy Com- 
munion should be administered on the 
first day of each term, and that all the 
scholars and sizars of the University were 
required to attend. When such a provi- 
sion was established by Act of Parliament, 
it was impossible to believe, that the law 
intended Dissenters to be admitted into 
the Universities; for, if the law had so 
intended, it would never have made pro- 
visions for enforcing the receiving of the 
Sacrament, according to the forms of the 
Church of England, on all the students. 
He hoped that, on another occasion, he 


| should have more time to enlarge upon 


the subject, and would then conclude by 
moving, that the petition be received. 

It being three o'clock, the Speaker 
rose. The debate was adjourned. 





Cuurcu Rares.] The House, on 
the Motion of Lord Althorp, went into a 
Committee on Church-rates. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had taken 
the opportunity, prior to entering into the 





alluded to on aformer occasion, he would | ensuing discussion, to present the different 
also now allude to them. The former pe-_ petitions which had been committed to his 
tition was signed by eleven persons con-/| care by several bodies of Dissenters, 
nected with tuition; the present was! praying for relief from the peculiar bur- 
signed by thirty-one tutors of the Univer- | thens which had been imposed upon them, 
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sity. As far as learning and attainments | in order that the petition for redress, and 


went, he felt confident it would be found | the measures of relief, might come before 


that the persons whose names were affixed | the consideration of the House as nearly 
to the present petition were perfectly, | together as possible. He considered that 
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the Dissenters were perfectly justified in 
bringing forward the detail of their griev- 
ances at this particular juncture, on this 
particular point, inasmuch as he thought, 
that there was a great difference, in point 
of principle, between the payment, by 
Dissenters, of tithes and Church-rates. 
Church-rate was a tax laid on at the dis- 
cretion of others, as far as regarded its 
amount; and the Dissenters, who were 
compelled to pay it, felt, that they were 
compelled to pay for the administration of 
worship under a system they did not ap- 
prove. For this reason, in his opinion, 
the Dissenters had a right to complain of 
it; and he thought, further, that the Le- 
gislature was bound so far to relieve them. 
But while the system of Church-rates, as 
the law stood at present, was grievous to 
Dissenters, it could not be, in any way, 
satisfactory to the members of the Es- 
tablishment. The payment of Church- 
rates had been refused in different parishes ; 
and the remedy given to the Church had 
not been found sufficient to enforce the 
demand, For these reasons it seemed to 
him, that the Legislature was called upon 
to adopt some measure, not only to remove 
the grievances of the Dissenters, but to 
place the maintenance of parochial 
churches and chapels on a better footing. 
Different measures had been suggested for 
that purpose. The first was the recom- 
mendation from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, which, however, did not profess, 
in any way, to remedy the grievances of 
the Dissenters. The sole object of it was, 
to adopt such a course as would give a 
more easy and effectual mode of collecting 
Church-rates. The adoption, therefore, 
of that proposition would not effect, at 
least, one of the objects he had in view. 
Another proposition took a middle course; 
and whereas the main expenditure of the 
rates had been upon the internal decora- 
tion of the Church, in future to provide in 
this method merely for the maintenance of 
the fabric, while other means were found 
to pay for necessary decorations in the 
performance of the service. It had been 
constantly stated in Parliament, by those 
who advocated the cause of the Dissenters, 
that it was not so much the amount of 
which they complained as the principle of 
compulsion. This second plan, therefore, 
though it might diminish greatly the sum 
raised by Church-rates, would not satisfy 
the object. Another proposition, which 
would certainly satisfy the object, was, 
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to continue Church-rates as at present, but 
to exempt Dissenters from the payment of 
them. As far as the Dissenters were 
concerned, this would, of course, satisfy 
them ; but it would be detrimental in the 
highest degree to the interests of the Es- 
tablished Church. If any person could 
exempt himself from the payment of 
Church-rates by saying he was a Dissenter, 
he apprehended that the number of Dis- 
senters would be greatly and rapidly in- 
creased. For this reason, he could not 
prevail upon himself to bring forward a 
proposition contrary, as he thought, to the 
plain principles of justice. Another pro- 
position was that of the hon. member for 
Exeter, which was to abolish Church- 
rates, and to substitute nothing for them, 
leaving the money necessary for upholding 
and repairing churches to be raised by 
voluntary contributions. Those voluntary 
contributions might, or might not, be suf- 
ficient—in some cases no doubt they 
would be sufficient,—but he was far from 
certain that this would generally be the 
case. While the Dissenters had a right 
to call upon the Legislature not to require 
them to pay money for a Church which 
was contrary to their principles, the mem- 
bers of the Establishment had a right 
also to say, that their interests should re- 
ceive all due attention, and that their 
principles should be respected. One of 
those principles certainly was — one of 
the consequences of having an Established 
Church was—that meansshouldbe provided 
by the Legislature for the support of the 
fabric of the Church. On these accounts 
he could not concur entirely in any of the 
plans to which he had alluded. In the 
course of the discussion, he believed, of 
the Motion of the hon. member tor Ex- 
eter, statements were made, which he was 
happy to find concurred very much with 
the principles of the plan he was about to 
have the honour to propose. The hon. 
member for Boston (Mr. Wilks), who 
might be considered to speak the senti- 
ments of the Dissenters, said, that it was 
not the amount, but the principle to which 
they objected ; and he defined that prin- 
ciple to be, the compulsory payment of a 
tax for the express and immediate pur- 
pose of supporting the Established 
Church. In the same debate the hon. 
Member for Oxford (Sir Robert Inglis) 
had stated that, in his opinion, it was 
essential that the Legislature should pro- 
vide certain funds for the support of the 
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churches of the Establishment. It had 
been very satisfactory to him (Lord 
Althorp) to hear these statements from 
hon. Gentlemen so well informed upon 
their different sides of the question, be- 
cause he was desirous, that the plan of 
Government he should have the honour 
to propose should be in accordance with 
both those suggestions. The plan he had 
to propose was, that Church-rates should 
be entirely abolished, and that in lieu of 
them the sum of 250,000/. should be an- 
nually charged upon the Land-tax, to be 
applied in the manner he would state 
[‘‘ No no!”]. The hon. Member said, 
“* No, no!” but he would endeavour to 
show, that his proposition ought to be 
adopted. The mode in which he sug- 
gested, that the sum should be expended 
was not that it should be applied to all 
purposes to which Church-rates were now 
applicable, but merely to the maintenance 
and support of the parish churches and 
chapels. For this purpose he would pay 
that sum into the hands of the Commis- 
sioners for building churches,—a body now 
existing only under a temporary Act, but 
whom it would hereafter be necessary to 
render permanent. Under their direction 
the money was to be laid out, and he ap- 
prehended, that it would be amply suf- 
ficient for the purpose. By the Returns 
upon the Table of the House, it appeared, 
that the sum hitherto yearly expended 
upon the fabric of the churches was 
249,000/.; but to the sum of 250,000/. 
to be derived from the Land-tax might be 
added about 50,000/. which was obtained 
from landed property belonging to the 
Church. Hence he had no doubt, that the 
sum he had mentioned would be found 
amply sufficient; but, in making this ar- 
rangement, it was necessary to recollect, 
that, in a certain number of instances, the 
Church-rates had been mortgaged, and he 
proposed that the mortgagees should have 
the first lien upon the 250,000/. Yet, he 
apprehended, it would be sufficient, be- 
cause the whole amount thus circum- 
stanced and outstanding with the know- 
ledge of the Commissioners of New 
Churches was 84,000/. There might, in- 
deed, be other sums—he knew that there 
were other sums—but they were far from 
considerable, and would all be covered b 

far less than the amount of 250,000/. to 
be taken from the Land-tax. The House 


was aware, that as the. law at present 
stood, besides the fabric of the Church, 
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the rector, or the lay impropriator, in con- 
sideration of the great tithes, was bound 
to maintain and repair the chancel. It 
was the intention of Ministers to relieve 
him from this charge by placing the 
chancel on the same footing as the main 
fabric of the Church. But while he was 
relieved from this burthen, it was intended 
to impose upon him the duty of providing 
all that was absolutely necessary for the 
performance of divine service. The amount 
of these necessaries would not be great; 
and in making this alteration he did not 
think that the Rector, or lay impropriator, 
would be placed in a worse situation than 
at present. In this way he apprehended 
he should be enabled to provide for all 
those expenses at present paid out of the 
Church-rates. Upon the sum to be paid 
into the hands of the Commissioners 
would be charged the maintenance of the 
fabric of the Church, the repair of the 
chancel, and of the fences of the Church- 
yard. The articles to be provided by the 
Rector, or lay impropriator, he need not 
enumerate; they would be contained in 
a schedule to the Act he should intro- 
duce; and he did not think that the bur- 
then would be found onerous, Other 
matters of detail he might briefly advert 
to—such as the support and preservation 
of the pews in parish churches and paro- 
chial chapels; and he thought it would 
not interfere with the proposed arrange- 
ment, if he made those who used them, 
also keep them in repair. He was in- 
formed that such was, at present, the law 
with respect to what were called faculty 
and possessory pews; and if it were the 
law with respect to the rest so much the 
better, since no new enactment would be 
necessary. With regard to the visitation 
fees, he believed that, legally, they were 
very small; but, undoubtedly, the attend- 
ance of Churchwardens at visitations oc- 
casioned a large expense to parishes. As 
far as he could ascertain, théir attendance 
did not seem absolutely necessary, and he 
proposed to dispense with it; enabling the 
parochial clergyman to swear them an- 
nually, as was now done at visitations, 
but not taking from them the power of 
making presentments. The Committee 
would feel, that in making this change, it 
would be necessary to impose some fresh 
check on the expenditure of the money to be 
placed in the hands of the Commissioners. 
The present check had been found very 
insufficient; it was, that when a Vestry 
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decided upon the necessity of making 
some repair, alteration, or improvement of 
a church, in voting the money for the 
purpose, they, in fact, taxed themselves, 
as they were some of the parties who 
paid. Under his plan, the reverse would 
be the case; the money would not be paid 
by the parish, and without some check the 
expenditure might be too lavish. The first 
check would be, that the sum of money to 
be applied to the purpose would be limited. 
If the Commissioners found that the calls 
upon them were greater than they had 
funds at their disposal, they would be 
under the necessity of refusing and re- 
turning the claim; but, in addition to 
this first check, it was intended to esta- 
blish a second, of this nature :—That 
when the Churchwardens and Clergyman 
of a parish thought any repair of the 
fabric necessary, the surveyor of the 
county should be called in to examine 
the Church, and to decide whether the 
opinion was well or ill founded. The sur- 
veyor would have to report the result of 
his examination of the Church to the 
Quarter Sessions, and the certificate of 
the Quarter Sessions would be required, 
in order to warrant any advance by the 
Commissioners. He believed, that the 
Surveyors in the different counties of 
England were almost invariably men of 
high respectability, and it was the interest 
of the Quarter Sessions, who had the ap- 
pointment of them, to take care that they 
were men upon whom they could rely. 
_ This control, together with the limita- 
tion of the sum, he believed, would 
amount to a sufficient check upon unne- 
cessary and extravagant expenditure. It 
might be said, that he had made no pro- 
vision for organs, for a large number of 
bells, or for anything of that kind which 
might be considered a religious luxury. 
This was true ; and it might be urged, that 
where these luxuries already existed, it was 
necessary to preserve them; where it was 
necessary, he had no doubt they would be 
preserved by voluntary contributions. It 
was possible, not to say very possible, that 
the proposition of the hon. member for 
Exeter, that the whole should be left to 
voluntary contributions, would be suf- 
ficient; but in the present state of the 
Church of England, and looking at the 
principle on which it existed, he did not 
think it would be consistent with that 
principle to leave the support of the 
various fabrics merely to voluntary con- 
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tributions. He knew not in what spirit or 
mode the proposition he had just opened 
was likely to be received; he would not 
admit, that any man was more sincerely 
attached to the Church than he was; but 
he was not at all aware in what way such 
as were more peculiarly to be looked 
upon as its advocates and supporters 
would accept this plan; for the same 
reason he was ignorant how the Dis- 
senters would take it, but he was per- 
fectly confident that it would place the 
maintenance of the fabric of the Church 
upon a better footing than that it had 
hitherto stood upon. Of this he was sure, 
that if the existing law remained un- 
amended, the greatest difficulties might 
arise; if, indeed, the consequence were 
not that ere long the Churches of the 
kingdom would be without the means of 
due repair. The Dissenters admitted 
that they did not object to the amount, 
but to the principle of Church-rates ; 
they objected to pay money for the sup- 
port of a Church in the doctrines of 
which they could not agree. As far, 
therefore, as both parties had expressed 
an opinion, this measure would probably 
be satisfactory to both. Another point 
not immediately relevant to the question, 
but which the Committee would not fail 
to take into view, was, that the effect of 
the new plan would be, not only to re- 
lieve Dissenters from their scruples, but 
the people of England from a consider- 
able amount of taxation. It was pro- 
posed to apply 250,000/. from the Land- 
tax ; but the sum hitherto annually ex- 
pended upon churches and chapels in 
England and Wales,and raised by Church- 
rates, was between 500 ,000/. and 600,0007.; 
it was 560,000/. by the latest return upon 
the table. The relief from taxation press- 
ing upon the body of the people would 
thus be important, and would amount to 
the difference, or nearly so, between 
250,000/7. and 560,000/. The expendi- 
ture had, no doubt, been extravagant in 
many instances, for sometimes the Church- 
wardens, and vestry, who ought to have 
guarded the interests of the parish, were 
benefited by the expenditure. This year 
a Churchwarden procured an order for 
something he thought ornamental, with a 
view to the perpetuation of his name, and 
next year, perhaps, a tradesman had in- 
fluence enough to procure some other ex- 
penditure which would be to his advan- 
tage. For all these reasons, from what- 
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ever cause proceeding, every person who 
had looked into the subject with whom he 
had conversed, was of opinion, that by the 
new plan, extravagant expenditure would 
be checked and controlled. He had now 
explained to the House the course Mi- 
nisters intended to pursue upon this im- 
portant subject. What might be the ob- 
jections of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, who had in the beginning clearly 
intimated his dissent, he (Lord Althorp) 
did not know; he could not imagine 
what ground of resistance the hon. Mem- 
ber would be prepared to take, especially 
when the proposition went to relieve the 
people from a large part of the taxation 
they sustained, by diverting a part of the 
money now raised by Land-tax to a pur- 
pose to which it had not hitherto been ap- 
plied. He should wait to hear the hon. 
Gentleman’s arguments, contenting him- 
self, at present with moving the follow- 
ing Resolution :—“ That it is the opinion 
of .this Committee, that from and after a 
time to be fixed, the payment of Church- 
rates shall cease and determine—that in 
lieu of them, his Majesty be empowered 
to grant out of the proceeds of the Land- 
tax a sum not exceeding 250,000/. to be 
applied to the fabrics of the parish churches 
and chapels in such manner as Parliament 
may direct.” 

Mr. Hume said, that he could not but 
confess the disappointment which he felt 
in the proposal submitted to the House by 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He did not think that the 
country would fee! satisfied with it. Nay, 
more, he thought that even those who 
supported the Established Church would 
not be pleased with the noble Lord’s plan. 
The noble Lord appeared to him to have 
had the Bench of Bishops for advisers in 
drawing up his plan; for no layman could 
have ever proposed that the sum thus to 
be raised should be put under the control 
of the Commissioners for Building and 
Repairing Churches. He thought they 
had seen enough of that Commission. It 
had, by its acts, done more to shake the 
stability of the Church of England than 
almost any Commission which ever sat. 
The result of its operations, in almost all 
parishes, was, that it had created a strong 
opposition to Church-rates, He protested 
against continuing the establishment of 
this new clerical body, as altogether im- 
proper, impolitic, and unnecessary. The 
next question was, why this matter was 
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brought forward at all? The noble Lord 
had told them, that the reason was, be- 
cause the Dissenters objected, on prin- 
ciple, to pay for the support of the Estab- 
lished Church. But had the noble Lord, 
by his plan, altered that state of things? 
No; the noble Lord had merely changed 
the manner in which the payment was to 
be made. It was merely paying the 
money out of one pocket instead of out of 
the other. It was evident, that the Bench 
of Bishops had been the noble Lord’s ad- 
visers, from the choice made of a source 
from which the future revenue for the 
building and repair of churches was to be 
drawn. It was to be drawn from the Land- 
tax—the most secure and least variable of 
all sources of revenue. The noble Lord 
had admitted, and he was astonished that 
the admission should be made, that the 
greatest extravagance had been practised 
in the expenditure of the money raised as 
Church-rates, yet he still proposed to 
intrust the money to be raised under his 
proposed Bill in the hands of those very 
persons who had already, by his own ad- 
mission, misapplied the funds intrusted 
to them. He would suggest it, as a more 
advisable plan, that the clergy should give 
up the whole of their revenues to the 
State, and allow the State to provide for 
them as they onght to be provided for. 
If they were called on to make a change, 
he would have a change based on intelli- 
gible principles, and not such a mixed 
proposition as that brought forward by the 
noble Lord. If the clergy were to enjoy 
all the revenues which they now possessed, 
they ought also to build and keep in re- 
pair the churches, for those revenues were 
given to them not for their support only, 
but also for the support of the poor, and 
to build churches. He would beg the 
noble Lord to say, whether the funds left 
by our ancestors were not sufficient for 
those purposes? The noble Lord had not 
stated that they were not sufficient, nei- 
ther had he stated one sufficient reason 
why that House should vote 200,000/. of 
the public money for the purpose of build- 
ing and repairing churches, without know- 
ing whether the Church had or had not 
sufficient funds for the same purpose. This 
ought to be inquired into before they pro- 
ceeded to pledge the House to any course. 
He objected strongly to the source from 
which the fund was to be drawn, on ac- 
count of its inequality. The Land-tax 
fell most unequally on the people, As an 
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instance of that, he would merely state, 
that in the county of Lancaster, one of the 
largest and wealthiest in England, the 
Land-tax amounted to only 12,592/., while 
in the county of Norfolk, a county far in- 
ferior to the former in wealth and import- 
ance, it amounted to 69,7927. In War- 
wick it amounted to 25,000/.; while, in 
Somersetshire, it was no less than 48,0002, 
This showed the inequality of the tax, and 
he would, therefore, put it to the House 
whether they could adopt that part of the 
noble Lord’s proposition ? In his opinion, 
the plan proposed would not give satisfac- 
tion to any class. So far would it be from 
tending to satisfy the Dissenters, that it 
would show them there was no intention 
of relieving them of the burthens of paying 
for the support of the Established Church ; 
but,on the contrary, that the intention was, 
to lay heavier taxes on them; for, un- 
doubtedly, the effect of the noble Lord’s 
plan would be, to oblige the Dissenters to 
ay more towards the Church than they 
had hitherto paid. A local would be 
converted into a general tax. He firmly 
and confidently hoped, that while Epis- 
copal England would decline the pro- 
position of the noble Lord, Catholic 
Ireland and Protestant Scotland would 
each enter its protest against being 
called on to pay a proportion of the 
expense of a Church with which they had 
nothing to do. He was convinced that 
there might be found means by which the 
funds necessary for this purpose might be 
raised without levying any additional bur- 
then on the country. They might abolish 
those sinecures with which the Church 
abounded. He saw no reason why the 
sinecures of the Church should be pro- 
tected and kept up, while those in the civil 
and military establishments of the country 
were in the course of being abolished. And 
what were the Deans and Chapters but 
a nest of sinecures, whose existence 
was in no way necessary to the well-being 
or security of the Church? If these and 
other sinecures were done away with, the 
revenues which they now enjoyed would 
be amply sufficient for the purposes of the 
measure proposed by the noble Lord. If 
that plan were not approved of, let the 
clergy then give up all their revenues to 
the State, and trust to the liberality of the 
country for their support. In doing so, 
they would only follow the example of his 
Majesty, who gave up the whole of his 
hereditary revenue ; and he saw no reason 
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why the Church should not do the same. 
On these grounds, he considered the plan 
proposed by the noble Lord to be most 
inconsiderate. He was glad when he 
heard, that the Government meant to bring 
forward a proposition for the abolition of 
Church-rates ; but he could not deny, that 
he had expected a plan totally different 
from that which had then been laid before 
them. He had expected a plan by which 
Dissenters would be relieved from the 
burthen of supporting the Church; but 
being disappointed in that, and finding 
that Ireland and Scotland, both of which 
had formerly been exempt from this bur- 
then, were now to pay their share of it, 
he could not but say, that the proposition was 
to him most unsatisfactory, as he had no 
doubt it would be to the country at large. 
The question then was, what they were to 
do with the Resolution proposed by the 
noble Lord? He observed, that by the 
first part of it it was declared, ‘ that it is 
the opinion of this Committee, that from 
and after a time to be fixed, the pay- 
ment of Church-rates in England and 
Wales shall cease and determine.” To 
that part of the noble Lord’s Resolution he 
gave a cordial assent ; but to the last part, 
which stated that, ‘‘in lieu of them, his 
Majesty be empowered to grant, out of the 
proceeds of the Land-tax, a sum not ex- 
ceeding 250,000/., to be applied to the 
repair of parish churches,” he was as 
decidedly opposed. He would, therefore, 
simply move, as an Amendment, “ That it 
is the opinion of this Committee, that from 
and after a time to be fixed, the payment 
of Church-rates in England and Wales 
shall cease and determine.” 

Mr. Gisborne thought, that the feeling 
as to the necessity of a Church Establish- 
ment for the propagation of religion, was 
most erroneous. They might as well pro- 
pose a national medica! establishment, 
and oblige every one to pay for its sup- 
port. Whether sick or well, all would 
then be called on to pay the State 
Physician. If that was an erroneous 
principle, as regarded a medical establish- 
ment, he was prepared to show, that it 
was not more so than that on which they 
now supported a national Established 
Church. The question before the Com- 
mittee now was merely one as to pay- 
ment, and what they had to consider was, 
whether that payment was just or not ¢ 
It was evident to every one, when the 
Government made a gift of the Church 
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Rates to the people of Ireland, that the 
people of England would not be satisfied 
until they were similarly favoured. That 
had turned out to be the case, and the 
only thing they had now to look to was, 
whether the measure proposed for Eng- 
land was similar in its effect to that which 
the Irish had obtained. To him the pro- 
position, as explained by the noble Lord, 
appeared to be a mere trial of the gulli- 
bility of the Dissenters. It was like one 
of those plans of finance somehow pro- 
pounded by ingenious statesmen, the 
object of which was to make the people 
believe that when they did not pay money 
directly out of their pockets, though the 
same amount was raised indirectly from 
them, they did not pay it at all. Now, what 
did the Dissenters complain of? They 
complained, that their money was taken 
out of their pockets to support the Estab- 
lished Church of England. Would the 
noble Lord’s plan relieve them of that 
payment ?—No.—The money was to be 
taken out of the general bulk of taxation, 
to which the Dissenters paid their pro- 
portion, and the consequence would be 
that they should have to pay just as much 
towards the support of the Church after 
this measure was adopted as now. This 
proposition was but a second edition of 
the Dissenters’ Marriages’ Bill, which the 
noble Lord who promoted it said, was to 
have given satisfaction to the whole body 
of Dissenters, but which turned out unsatis- 
factory to all. He agreed with the hon. 
member for Middlesex, in approving of 
the first part of the noble Lord’s Resolu- 
tion, which simply declared that the pay- 
ment of Church-rates should cease; and 
he thought that the best course which the 
noble Lord could have pursued, would 
have been to have brought in a Bill 
for that purpose; and that henceforth 
churches should be supported by those 
only who used them. He totally differed 
from those who thought that this would be 
offering a premium for dissent. Either 
the church should be supported by those 
who used it, or funds should be raised 
for that purpose out of the revenues of 
the Church itself. It was generally ad- 
mitted, even by the supporters of the 
Church Establishment, that there were 
several useless sinecures in it which might 
be abolished without impairing the suffi- 
ciency of the Church itself. The Deans 
and Chapters, for instance, might be 
abolished; and he was convinced that, 
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however much the destruction might inter- 
fere with the festivities of the clergy, it 
would not affect the real object, nor im- 
pair the utility of the Church Establish- 
ment. From this source, then, an ample 
fund for the repair of Churches might be 
derived. It could not be said, that the 
revenues of the Church were too small, 
and could not afford this burthen on them. 
There were some thousands of clergymen 
in the Church wholly without employ- 
ment, and it was clear, that the revenues 
must be large which would draw so many 
more than the necessary number of la- 
bourers to the same vineyard. There was 
another view of the subject, which showed 
the wealth of the Church, namely this: 
that for a man of average abilities, the 
Church was a better speculation than 
any other. If he had a stupid son— 
which he thanked God, he had not—with 
whom he did not know what he should 
do, he did not know how he could lay out 
3,0001. or 4,0007. for his benefit, better 
than in the purchase of a presentation to 
a Church living. It was therefore evident, 
that the revenues of the Church itself 
were sufficient not only for the support of 
the Clergy, but also for the other ex- 
penses connected with the Establishment. 
He regretted that the noble Lord had not 
brought forward a proposition to which he 
could have given a hearty assent. He 
might have brought forward a measure 
which would have given satisfaction to all 
parties; but instead of that, he had 
thought proper to bring one forward which 
he might predict, without claiming the 
merit of being a prophet, would be re- 
jected by the House and the country. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that before en- 
tering upon the question, he wished first 
to understand clearly the nature of the 
noble Lord’s proposition on one important 
point. In the Resolution, it did not appear 
whether the vote which the noble Lord 
recommended of 250,000/. to be charged 
upon the Land-tax was to be a permanent 
allocation of that sum, not requiring the 
annual vote of Parliament, or whether it 
was to be an annual grant to that 
amount. He believed, that the former 
was to be the case, and, if that were the 
principle upon which the arrangement was 
proposed, his objections to it would be 
considerably modified. He owned, that 
the noble Lord was placed in a situation 
of some difficulty, in having to answer ob- 
jections which would come, as it were, 
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at the same time from the north and the 
south; for while those of the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex might be represented as 
coming from the north, his would certainly 
be of the most opposite and contrary cha- 
racter that could be conceived. At the 
same time, he was bound to say, that his ob- 
jections to the measure were not so serious 
as he had expected them to be. He ob- 
jected to the proposition; but yet he gladly 
saw in it a principle which he was most 
happy to find adopted by the noble Lord, 
namely, a recognition of the great and 
paramount duty of the State, as undoubt- 
edly it was of all States, to supply a pub- 
lic provision for the worship of Almighty 
God. He hailed the presence of that 
principle with deep satisfaction; and he 
was desirous of saying so in the outset, 
because, however little his Majesty’s Min- 
isters might value any approbation coming 
from him, yet they had acted so contrary 
to his expectations, in making this recog- 
nition, which he conceived to be a high 
part of their duty, that he should not feel 
that he was doing justice either to himself 
or to them, if he did not tender his acknow- 
ledgment of their having done so. This, 
he regretted to say, was the full extent of 
the approval he could conscientiously be- 
stow upon the measure ; for, although the 
Ministers gave this amount of the public 
revenue for the support of the Church, yet 
they could not so fetter the future Acts of 
that House, or of any other House of 
Commons, as to place the rights and 
claims of the Church upon so secure a 
foundation as that upon which it now 
rested. He did not believe, moreover, that 
any benefit would be derived from the 
measure in the way of conciliating those 
who had been loudest in the outcry against 
Church-rates, because their chief objection 
to the payment was not on account of the 
amount, but of the principle. [‘* Hear, 
hear.”| He understood the cheer of the 
hon. member for Boston to mean, that it 
was not the amount, then, which created 
the objection. He would undertake to 
prove that disapprobation had no honest 
or just foundation. He would ask the 
hon. Member to tell him, whether any 
Dissenter had ever purchased or taken a 
lease of a house, without the charge of 
Church-rate having been taken as an 
element in the calculation of its value, as 
much as the Land-tax, or Poor-rate, or 
Water-rate, or any other charge whatever ? 
And, he would then ask him, if that were 
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so, whether that person paid the Church- 
rate as a Dissenter, or as the owner or 
occupier of number 10 or 12 in such 
or such a square? It was precisely and 
strictly as an element of charge upon his 
property, as he had bought it, that a Dis- 
senter, as well as every other man, was 
called upon to pay his proportion of 
Church-rates. If the amount had been 
raised by a poll-tax, then the Dissenters 
might have complained of being included 
in its operation; but he could not under- 
stand, how any person upon the principles 
of honesty, as between man and man, he 
having purchased a house or land, with 
certain liabilities calculated in its value, 
could come forward and claim to be re- 
lieved from those liabilities, upon the 
ground of holding certain opinions upon 
points, on which he had, perhaps, changed 
his mind since the period of making his 
purchase. He thought those remarks 
disposed of the question of right and jus- 
tice. He contended, that the Church-rate 
was a tax upon property, not upon indi- 
viduals, and that the Dissenters acquired 
their property liable to the payment. 
Another argument on which the noble 
Lord had rested the necessity of a change 
was, the spirit of resistance which had 
been manifested against the making of 
rates. The noble Lord had not stated 
what was the extent of this resistance. 
He should like to ask him how many in- 
stances of successful resistance to Church- 
rates had occurred within the last half- 
year? From a statement which he had 
seen, and which he had great reason to 
believe was a true one, there were not 
more than fifty parishes in which Church- 
rates had been successfully resisted within 
that period. He would ask the House, 
therefore, to compare these cases with the 
12,000 other parishes in which the rate 
had not been resisted, or where the resist- 
ance had been unsuccessful, and then he 
would ask them whether this was such a 
manifestation of public opinion, as called 
for any change? Then, as to the amount 
paid by the Dissenters, he did not believe 
that it could amount to anything which 
could so press upon their resources, as to 
be deemed a grievance on that account. 
The whole amount raised by Church-rates 
in England and Wales, was 566,000/. a- 
year. He would ask any Gentleman, 
whether the Dissenters’ share of this pay- 
ment could be estimated at more than 
one-twentieth of the sum? He was sure 
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he might safely say, it was not more than 
a fortieth. He had very strong reasons 
for believing, that, whatever proportion of 
Dissenters might be in the towns, the very 
great preponderance of the number of the 
Church throughout all the rest of the po- 
pulation, would give that difference. The 
Church-rate amounted to about 3d. in 
the pound upon the whole landed rental 
of the kingdom ; and, he would ask any 
one, whether the Dissenters could be sup- 
posed to pay more than one-fourth of a 
farthing in the pound upon the rental ? 
Why, then, if the amount they were called 
upon to pay was so trifling, he came again 
to the position, that the objection of the 
Dissenters was not to the pecuniary bur- 
then, but to the necessity of their support- 
ing the Church. This being so, how, he 
asked, would their case be changed by the 
proposition of the noble Lord? The only 
difference it would make to them, would 
be, that instead of paying the Churchwar- 
den, they would have to pay the tax-col- 
lector. Instead of being relieved in point 
of amount, he believed that they would 
have to pay more; but whether they paid 
more or less, the burthen on the conscience 
would be just as heavy as before. For 
refusing to admit this claim of conscience, 
he gave the noble Lord full credit. He 
admitted the doctrine, that no man’s con- 
science ought to be bound by the con- 
science or views of another. But, on the 
other hand, he held that no doctrine was 
so subversive of public and social justice, 
as that one man’s conscience should be 
allowed to limit another man’s rights. He 
would ask, then, what right of conscience 
could the Dissenter put forward as a jus- 
tification of his refusal to pay that charge, 
which he had agreed to pay, when he 
purchased his house or his lands? This 
charge of Church-rate upon such property 
was one of the most ancient upon record. 
It was a custom of the Saxons in the 
time of King Ina, when Church-scot or 
Church-rate was levied by law. This was 
a title as good as any Statute could 
make it; and, until he was taught that 
fourteen centuries of possession was not a 
good title to property, he should continue 
to say, that the Dissenters were bound in 
conscience, as well as in law, to pay 
Church-rates. But the hon. member for 
Middlesex said, that there was another 
point, besides that of conscience, which 
hurt the Dissenters, and that was, that 
they were called upon to pay for uphold- 
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ing an institution from which they derived 
no benefit, and that he considered to be 
an unjustifiable act. Why, did the hon. 
Member mean to say, that no man in the 
State should be called upon to pay for 
what conferred upon him personally no 
benefit? If the hon. Member deliberately 
abided by that proposition, he would oniy 
ask him, whether he meant to contend, 
that no man in London ought to be made 
to pay for the police in London, but the 
thieves in London? He assured the hon. 
Member he meant nothing personal by 
the illustration ; but to put it more direct- 
ly, he would ask if the hon. Member 
would have no persons pay towards the 
expenses of our Law Courts, who never 
went to law. He really believed it to be 
a fact, that in point of numbers, whatever 
might appear to the contrary, in any par- 
ticular towns or districts where the princi- 
ples of Dissenters prevailed, the vast 
majority of the population of England had 
been bred up, and were living in commu- 
nion with the Established Church. He 
begged it to be understood, that he did 
not use the word **communion” in an 
ecclesiastical or sectarian meaning. He 
meant merely to assert, that a preponder- 
ating number of the population of this 
country professed the religion and doc- 
trines of the Established Church. That 
there were towns in which Dissenting 
principles appeared to predominate was 
certainly true. He would mention, how- 
ever, only one instance, to show, that these 
formed the exception and not the rule. 
It appeared, by a Return upon the Table 
of the House, that the total amount of 
Lancashire was] ,056,000 persons; of whom 
only 255,411 were Dissenters, including 
members of the Church of Rome. The 
members of the Church of Rome were 
144,244, and the Dissenters, or persons 
not members of the Established Church, 
111,167. Another point in the question 
was, the amount of incomes of the two 
classes. Upon this point, though he was 
fully prepared with evidence and argu- 
ments, in case of necessity, he did not 
wish to enter, unless called upon so to do. 
His firm conviction was, that both in re- 
spect to numerical amount and civil con- 
dition, the Dissenters of this country were 
a very inconsiderable portion of the aggre- 
gate community. With such conviction 
upon his mind, he could not but think 
that the extent of the grievances cqm- 
plained of had been grossly exaggerated. 
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In conclusion, however, he would unfeign- 
edly thank the noble Lord, for the princi- 
ple which he had admitted, that the people 
should be called upon to pay for the 
support of the Church Establishment of 
the country. 

Mr. Divetl said, that he believed, con- 
trary to the remark of the hon, Baronet 
who had just taken his seat, that the evils 
of the existing system were much under- 
rated. As to the proportion of Dissenters 
to Churchmen, he would only say, that 
though nominally there were more Church- 
men than Dissenters, yet a greater num- 
ber of Dissenters than members of the 
Establishment attended divine worship. 
For his part, he thought it was most 
unjust to compel persons to contribute to 
the support of a Church from whose 
doctrines they dissented. He was not a 
Dissenter himself; but he was botind to 
say, (and he knew that he was speaking 
the sentiments of his constituents) that he 
could not agree to that part of the noble 
Lord’s plan which went to provide the 
substitute. He admitted, that his noble 
friend evinced a desire to relieve the Dis- 
senters, but his noble friend had failed in 
realizing his own wish. But he was quite 
convinced, that the Dissenters would feel 
themselves aggrieved by the small part of 
the Church-rates which the noble Lord 
had allowed to remain. The hon. Baronet 
who spoke last, understated the number 
of cases in which a successful resistance 
had been made to the levying of Church- 
rate, but taking the case upon his show- 
ing, was it not to be deplored that a con- 
test of this nature should be continually 
going on between Dissenters and the 
Chureh? It was, in his opinion, much to 
be regretted, that in the whole matter of 
the Church-rates, there should be any 
thing of compulsion, and nothing of 
voluntary contribution. He was sure it 
would be far more advantageous to the 
Church, and more satisfactory to the great 
body of the people, if an opportunity 
were generally afforded them of doing 
something similar to that which he had 
recently witnessed in a country parish, 
where it was most gratifying to observe 
the manner in which the call made under 
the King’s letter was responded to—he 
alluded to the recommendation on the 
subject of building additional churches. 
He regretted, that the proposition of the 
Government was such as to impose upon 
him the necessity of supporting the omend- 
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ment of the member for Middlesex, which, 
under the present aspect of the question, 
ought to be supported on the broad ground 
that no individual ought to be compelled 
to pay for the maintenance of a Church 
from which be conscientiously dissented. 
He begged, however, that it should be 
distinctly understood, that the vote he 
intended to give, was not the result of any 
hostile feeling towards the Church, but 
merely from a sense of what, in fairness, 
was due to the Dissenters. 

Mr. Wilks considered it quite a mis- 
take to view the present as a question 
exclusively affecting the Protestant Dis- 
seniers; and he might be allowed to say, 
that the members of the Church them- 
selves were deeply interested in the pro- 
per, equitable, and satisfactory settlement 
of that long-contested question. More- 
over it was not a question between mere 
classes of religionists; it was one of great 
national importance, and should not be 
taken up on any narrow or limited ground: 
it was rot only a matter of the highest 
moment in a national point of view, but 
in one of morals and religion; for what 
could be more destructive to the right 
moral and religious feeling of the people 
at large, than that the body of men from 
whom they were to derive spiritual conso- 
lation and instruction, were to stand 
towards the people in the light of tax- 
gatherers? He sincerely regretted, that 
a more liberal proposition had not been 
brought forward by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—that some principle was not re- 
cognized, according to which Dissenters 
might be exempted from contributing to 
the expenses of a worship which they 
never attended, and the support of a 
Church whose doctrines they did not 
acknowledge. There was, as almost every 
hon. Member knew, the greatest exagger- 
ation practised with regard to the mem- 
bers of the Established Church. He had 
means of knowing how the matter stood 
in the principality of Wales; and he could 
testify how indignant the feeling was with 
which the inhabitants there viewed the 
impost. No fewer than three-fourths of 
the inhabitants of Wales dissented from 
the Established Church; and, in the course 
of the present century, they had estab- 
lished not less than 1,560 places of public 
worship, every one of which was raised at 
their own expense, though they endured 
all the while the grievous burthen of main- 
taining a Church to which not only they 
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did not belong, but from which they 
openly dissented. He would ask, upon 
what ground of justice or expediency 
could the country be called upon to pay 
such a sum as 250,000/. for maintaining, 
building, and repairing Churches? He 
objected to such a burthen upon the nation, 
but he objected to it, not alone because 
the people were already severely taxed, 
but on account of the nature of the burthen. 
It was not merely the amount, but the 
principle to which he took exception. He 
was surprised to hear the hon. Baronet 
remark, that the tax would not amount to 
one-fourth of a farthing in the pound. 
But what would be the amount of the 
grant to Maynooth? Not the twentieth 
part of that fraction of a farthing; and yet 
the hon. Baronet was one of those hon. 
Members, who, on a former night, resisted 
the grant to the College of Maynooth, con- 
scientiously considering that it was at per- 
fect variance with the principles which 
they conceived it their duty to support. It 
was not the amount of the tax, but the 
principle of taxation, which lost England 
her American colonies. It was not the 
amount of ship-money, but the principle 
of extortion, which Hampden resisted. 
On similar grounds, he should say, that 
whether the sum were 560,000/., or 
250,000/., the Dissenters were equally 
called upon to resist the payment. As 
conscientious men, the Dissenters were 
called upon to refuse contributions to a 
Church from which they were in their 
religious capacity as much separated as it 
was possible. In no point of view could 
this question of Church-rates be presented, 
in which it did not appear as a grievous 
and distressing impost—as an infringe- 
ment of religious liberty—for the restraint 
was the same whether it presented itself 
in the form of a pecuniary payment, or 
of personal imprisonment. The princi- 
ple for which the Dissenters contended 
was, “that every man has a right to 
worship his God according to his own 
conscience, and that he cannot be re- 
quired, consistently with justice, to con- 
tribute a doit to the support of a form of 
worship which his conscience condemns.” 
And if any Dissenters did not act on that 
principle, they deserved the respect neither 
of the Established Church, nor of those 
to whom they professed to belong. And 
why should the Government, why should 
this House, why should those attached to 
the established religion require, even under 
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this modified aspect, any contribution 
from Dissenters? It was said that to 
assent to the principle of voluntary pay- 
ments for the support of religion, would 
be the destruction of all religion ; and that 
there would be no pious homage to our 
Creator, if extorted contributions should 
cease. The best practical reply to that 
was the fact, that upwards of 3,000,0001., 
within the last century, had been contri- 
buted by Protestant Dissenters, to rear 
their own places of worship, and maintain 
their own ministry. Though they might 
be as destitute of wealth as the hon. 
Baronet had assumed, and he admitted 
that they had no sinecures, nor cathedrals, 
nor palaces; but still they had been able 
to provide for the worship of their Maker. 
Nor was the present race, increasing in 
numbers, less attentive to this. The Dis- 
senters were at this time paying annually 
from 300,000/. to 400,000/. to support 
their chapels, to maintain their ministers, 
to educate the poor, to circulate the 
Scriptures, and to diffuse Christianity on 
earth. They were rich in the brightest 
glory; and in that wealth he trusted they 
never would decline. But it was not by 
this comparison, to which he had been 
provoked by the challenge of the hon. 
Baronet, the member for the University 
of Oxford, that he would advocate the 
cause of the Protestant Dissenters, nor 
urge his objections to the second proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord. Even if they were 
less numerous, less wealthy, less united, 
less pious, and even if they rendered less 
assistance to freedom and the laws, and 
took less interest in the instruction of the 
people, yet ought they not to be compelled 
to contribute to the churches of an estab- 
lishment to which they objected. The 
present proposition must rather increase 
than lessen their complaints. Now they 
had power in vestries to interfere and 
could often prevent the charge; but of 
that right, by the proposed boon of the 
Government, they would be deprived. 
They objected to an alliance of the Church 
and the State, which this boon would 
render firm, and rivet forever. But the 
hon. member for the University of Oxford 
alleged, that the Dissenters’ applications 
against Church-rates were as unprin- 
cipled and dishonest as would be a re- 
sistance to tithes—that both were charges 
on property acquired with a knowledge 
that such charge must be borne. Between 
tithes and Church-rates the distinction 
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was clear and palpable. Tithes were bad 
enough; but Church-rates were far more 
indefensible and harsh. They were im- 
posed in a manner that opened the door 
to every abuse. No purchasers of pro- 
perty could calculate the amount that, by 
waste or extortion, they might be bound 
to provide. They were levied too by an 
annual vote of Churchmen, and were pecu- 
liarly irritating, because the persons taxed 
derived no benefit from the burthen. Only 
this day he had presented two petitions 
on the subject: one was from the town- 
ship of Over-Darwen, in Lancashire, five- 
sixths of the industrious inhabitants of 
which belonged not to the Church. With- 
in the last twenty years they had erected 
several places of Dissenting worship, and 
had raised annually many hundred pounds 
for the maintenance of their own ministers, 
the instruction of the young, and for 
benevolent and missionary purposes ; and 
yet this humble, laborious peasantry, dis- 
tant from the Church, had had, within 
the last ten years, to contribute 2,5004. 
towards a new Church at Blackburn; and 
oue of the petitioners alone had paid 3501. 
The other petition came from the borough 
of Saffron Walden. There the Dissenters 
were the most numerous ; they paid at least 
half the Church-rates, and had recently 
been compelled to meet their portion of 
a charge of several thousand pounds, to- 
wards the erection of a new and needless 
steeple, determined on at a vestry, in spite 
of their remonstrances, by a majority of 
one. With such examples, who could 
wonder that Church-rates were unpopular, 
and that Dissenters complained? Nor 
when the hon. member for the University 
of Oxford blamed Dissenters for resisting 
Church-rates, let it be forgotten, that they 
had on many occasions, evinced such 
liberality as few Churchmen would evince, 
and allowed first 1,000,000. and after- 
wards 500,000/., to be voted without any 
remonstrance on their parts, by the Parlia- 
ment, for the erection of new churches. 
Far different methinks would be the con- 
duct of those who blame Dissenters most, 
if they were compelled like them to vote 
such monies, or pay annual charges to- 
wards the building and keeping in repair 
the chapels and meeting-houses in which 
their dissenting fellow-countrymen offered 
their sincere but simple worship to their 
God. He hoped the Government would 
not press that part of the measure which 
would probably occasion it to be repudi- 
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ated with disdain. Let them abolish 
Church-rates entirely. It had been stated 
by some hon. Members, that there were 
ample funds belonging to the Established 
Church appropriated to no salutary pur- 
pose, and out of which this 250,000/. 
might be raised. To their suggestions he 
would add, there were upwards of 13,000 
or 14,000 parochial churches and chapel- 
ries served by clergymen, and attended by 
members of the Established Church, and 
supposing the sum of 250,000/. to be 
raised—then if each clergyman paid his 
proportion of the aggregate amount, all 
that he would pay would be annually 15/. 
or 20/.; and so would be a sufficiency 
provided without violating the feelings 
and principles of Dissenters, and imposing 
on the people of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, the payment of this new and 
objectionable tax. Nor did he believe 
that even that fair arrangement would be 
required. Why should he believe the 
members of the Established Church infe- 
rior to Dissenters in liberality and sacred 
zeal? It were a libel contradicted by 
experience to make the imputation, and 
he believed, from the examples he had 
seen at Brighton and other places, that if 
the members of the Church were relied on, 
their voluntary zeal would supply all that 
was requisite. He saw, therefore, with 
great pain, the proposition then before the 
House, by which a measure received the 
sanction of his Majesty’s Government, the 
introduction of which their friends must 
ever deplore. He regretted, that the Mi- 
nisters had pursued a course which made 
it necessary on the part of the Dissenters 
to manifest resistance, and consequently, 
however reluctant, he must give his sup- 
port to the Amendment proposed by the 
hon. member for Middlesex. 

Mr. Secretary Stanley said, that the 
King’s Ministers found themselves placed 
in the painful and embarrassing situation of 
vindicating a measure assailed by a sort of 
double opposition, each opposing party 
at the same time entertaining views dia- 
metrically opposite; it would be therefore 
no easy task for him to shape his argu- 
ments so as to meet and answer both. He 
should begin by observing, that he did not 
hesitate to say, that the Motion of his 
noble friend was introduced with the view 
of affording to the Dissenters a measure 
of liberal and substantial relief, which no 
man was more ready than himself to 
acknowledge they were fairly and justly 
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entitled to, and at the same time it was 
not less an object with his Majesty’s 
Government to bring forward a measure 
calculated to afford perfect security to 
the rights of the Established Church. He 
should very much regret if the statements 
which the House had heard from the hon, 
member for Boston were to be received as 
evidence of the prevailing sentiments 
amongst the great body of the Dissenters 
throughout the country. Highly as he 
might respect the authority of that hon. 
Member, he could find better authority— 
namely, the petitions of the Dissenters 
themselves—for saying, that they did not 
desire the severance of the Union at pre- 
sent subsisting between Church and State, 
and it was of the very essence of that 
union that the State should, out of the 
public funds, defray the expenses of the 
religion it established. If there was any- 
thing more than another which constituted 
an established religion, it was that. He 
was perfectly ready to admit such main- 
tenance of an Established Church ought 
to be conducted upon principles and in a 
manner the least irritating and offensive 
to other parties, both as respected the 
amount and the mode of collection. He 
was equally ready to acknowledge that 
Church-rates, as they stood, formed to 
the Dissenters a serious and substantial 
grievance. 
from that grievance was the object which 
his Majesty’s Government had in view, 
but his hon. friend, the member for 
Oxford, objected to the proposed measure 
as endangering the security of the Estab- 
lished Chureh. Now, so far was he from 
participating in the fears of his hon. friend 
respecting the security of the Established 
Church, it was his full persuasion that no 
sten could be taken better calculated t 

fortify its true interests than the api 
measure of his noble friend. His hon. 
friend appeared quite to mistake the 
temper of the times when he supposed 
that the people of England were not 
decidedly adverse to Church-rates in their 
present form. His hon. friend had said, 
(and he appeared to attach considerable 
importance to the statement,) that it was 
only in fifty or sixty parishes that anything 
like successful opposition had been offered 
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be brought forward by the Executive, and 
submitted to Parliament for the relief of 
Dissenters and all parties upon whom 
that burthen might unjustly press. His 
hon. friend forgot to tell them how many 
hundred parishes there were waiting to 
follow the example of those which had 
successfully resisted, should the decision 
of the Legislature give them no hope of 
relief. He would ask his hon. friend what 
would have been the spirit of disappoint- 
ment, the effusion of bitterness, with 
which the news would have been received 
throughout the parishes of England, if 
the payers of Church-rates were to be 
told that Parliament, acting under the 
advice of his noble friend, had not only 
determined to adopt no remedy, but were 
resolved to uphold the original form of 
Church-rates to their full amount, with 
all that was vexatious and oppressive in 
their mode of collection, or unnecessary 
in their amount? Did his hon. friend 
think, that the best mode of advancing 
the true interests of the Church was by 
maintaining every one of its abuses? Did 
any man suppose, that those interests 
were to be promoted by a profanation of 
the Church itself year after year—by a 
desecration of the House of God by a 
squabble about Church-rates at each 
succeeding Easter? But though he ad- 
dressed those arguments to his hon. friend, 
he was by no means prepared to go the 
length of agreeing with the hon. member 
for Boston, in not only relieving the Dis- 
senters, but in abolishing Church-rates 
totally. He was not prepared to leave 
the Church without the means of defraying 
those expenses hitherto supplied by the 
rates. He was not prepared to sacrifice 
the Established Church: neither did he 
believe that the great body of Dissenters 
required any such sacrifice. His wish 
was (and he persuaded himself that a very 
large proportion of the Dissenters partici- 
pated in that sentiment), to have the 
Church maintained, not in splendour or 
luxury, but with a decent and becoming 


| convenience suitable to the religious feel- 


ings of the people. It was perfectly true 
that hon. Members objecting to the 
Motion had dwelt more on the principle 


‘than on the amount; but nevertheless, 


to the levying of Church-rates; but his_ 
hon. friend had not stated in how many | 
instances opposition had been put down | dlesex, who talked of the proposition as 
for a time in order to be renewed at a one imposing an additional burthen on 


future opportunity, should no proposition | the people. 


even the amount appeared to be a fatal 
objection with the hon. member for Mid- 
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additional burthen, it was a relief to the 
extent of 310,000/. The present amount 
of Church-rates was 560,000/., while 
250,000/. was the sum which his noble 
friend proposed in their stead, leaving, as 
he observed, in favour of the public a 
balance of 310,000/7. But there was not 
only an actual relief to that extent, but a 
very considerable diminution, or, he should 
rather have said, a total removal of all 
that was irritating and offensive in the 
mode of collection. The speech of the 
hon. member for Boston was in its tend- 
ency and effect decidedly opposed to the 
whole system of the Church: and when 
he urged his objection to the existing 
rates, the hon. Member aimed obviously 
at the total separation of Church from 
State. The representation that the plan 
of his noble friend afforded no relief was 
anything but borne out by the fact. Was 
there no relief in removing the specific 
charge on individual parishes and spread- 
ing the expense over the nation at large? 
With what consistency did hon. Members 
who supported the grant to Maynooth 
College—who agreed to 25,000/. for the 


Presbyterian clergymen of the north of | clusion. 
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article paying duty at the Custom-house, 
would become indignant at the idea of pay- 
ing so much in the pound on the value of 
his house for the maintenance of Maynooth 
College, and he would naturally complain 
and clamour against maintaining an ex- 
clusively Catholic establishment. That, 
be it remembered, was the species of 
grievance from which the measure of his 
noble friend proposed to relieve the 
country in the matter of Church-rates, 
That burthen, which before was really a 
grievance, would now be scarcely felt, 
If the present proposition should unhappily 
be rejected, let the House remember, that 
by such rejection they would be practically 
refusing to do away with an immense 
amount of vexation that was found in 
almost every parish of the land. In re- 
jecting such a proposition, let them re- 
member the immense amount of responsi- 
bility which they assumed, the quantity 
of ill blood and heart-burnings which they 
perpetuated as well as the annual desecra- 
tion of the House of God Easter after 
Easter. He entreated them to consider 
well before they arrived at any such con- 
He knew not what others might 


Ireland—who consented to the support of | think on the subject; but if the proposition 
the academy at Belfast-—with what con- | of the hon, member for Middlesex were 
sistency did they come forward aud say | adopted, his Majesty’s Government could 


that the State should contribute nothing 
in lieu of the rates to be taken away from 
the Church of England? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Boston seemed altogether to over- 
look the circumstance that the lecal and 
specific grievance was removed by the 
contemplated plan. He would illustrate 
his view of the matter by reference to a 
particular instance. At the present mo- 
ment the inhabitants of Dublin paid a 
small fraction in the form of customs, 
excise, or stamp, towards the 10,000/. or 
8,000/. grant to Maynooth, and of that 
slight burthen they never mede_ the 
slightest complaint; but let the tax- 
gatherer come to their doors and tell them 
—tell the Protestant inhabitants of Dub- 
lin—that they were exclusively taxed so 
much in the pound on the value of their 
houses for the benefit of Maynooth College, 
and there would soon be as great a dis- 
turbance in Dublin as there was now in 
England on the score of the Church-rates. 
The man who before that, thought nothing 
of the contribution to Maynooth, or if he 
did think of it did not estimate his con- 
tribution at more, perhaps, than the 
hundredth part of a farthing upon any 





‘not assume the responsibility of carrying 
| to its conclusion any such measure as the 


present, for they could in no shape he 
parties to taking away the only provision 
which the Church had for a certain de- 
scription of expense, and leaving it without 
any substitute. The Government had 
brought before the House the present 
plan, because they considered it rational 
and sober, and such as ouglit to give 
satisfaction to the great body of Dissenters 
as well as to those who were connected 
with the Established Church; and he 
trusted there were on the one side and on 
the other liberal and enlightened men, 
who, taking a sober and dispassionate 
view of the question—looking to the 
manner in which Government had dealt 
with it—-seeing in it an earnest desire to 
remove practical grievances and _ real 
abuses, and to limit theamount contributed 
by the State to that which was sufficient 
only for the decent and fair maintenance 
of the celebration of the worship of the 
State—(he meant the worship of the 
Church supported by the State)—whose 
establishment he considered as founded 
upon and essentially connected with the 
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interests of religion in the country ;—it 
was to be hoped, he repeated, that regard- 
ing the present measure with those feel- 
ings, it would receive the sanction and 
approbation of all enlightened and liberal 
friends of existing institutions. Sincerely 
and in every point of view was he anxious 
to grant to the Dissenters of the country 
every reasonable concession, and remove 
every real ground of complaint; but if 
unhappily they rejected proposals brought 
forward mainly to conciliate them, and to 
remove their well-founded objections, 
the Ministers, at all events, would have 
the satisfaction of feeling that they had 
performed their duty by propounding 
what they considered a fair and reasonable 
measure, and which ought to have led to 
the re-establishment of peace and harmony 
between persons of different sects and 
persuasions. 

Mr. Harvey : The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just addressed the Hou e has 
made an appeal to our sympathy in allud- 
ing to the peculiar position in which the 
Administration, of which he forms so dis- 
tinguished a member, might be placed, or 
rather in which it stands. He tells us, 
on the one hand, that Government have 
to contend with those, whom he rather 
insinuates than asserts to be the enemies 
of the Church; and, on the other hand, 
with those who are presumed to be the 
uncompromising advocates of the Church 
in the whole integrity of its power and 
resources, and that between these two 
evils the Government have at length pro- 
posed a measure, the result of much re- 
flection, and of which they call on the 
House and the country to pronounce an 
opinion of absolute approval. It is the 
duty of every Member of this House, 
however painful it may be to him—and 
of all situations it is probably one of the 
most painful—that, with every disposition 
to support the general principles of the 
Government, he is sometimes placed in 
the position of appearing as its enemy, 
by the oft-times false position which the 
Government so frequently assumes—by 
making experiments to substitute small 
stratagems and smaller details for great 
and enlightened principles. The right 
hon. Gentleman has stated, that he, he 
emphatically says “he” is prepared to con- 
cede to the Protestant Dissenters all 
reasonable grounds of complaint. What 


is, let me ask, the ground of complaint of 
the Protestant Dissenters of England ?— 
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Of those generous and disinterested men, 
to whom the present Government mainly 
owe their power? What are the objections 
raised by those individuals? It is not to 
the paltry payment of the Church-rate, 
taking the amount to be full 600,000/., 
aggravated as their objection to it is by 
the extravagance of its amount and the 
profligate manner in which it is expended, 
but because, as Christians, taking the 
Bible as the sole source of their faith and 
hope—as Protestant Dissenters, they are 
called on to support a Church, from the 
doctrines or discipline of which, each or 
both, they conscientiously, disinterestedly, 
and unequivocally, dissent. I call on hon. 
Members, whether they be the immediate 
advocates of the Church, or members of 
the Government, to stand forth boldly 
and fearlessly, and grapple with this pro- 
position—as Christians and as Protestants 
let them do so; for we should ever re- 
member that we area Protestant country; 
and what, I ask, is the interpretation of 
Protestantism? The right of every man 
to think for himself in matters of religion, 
taking the Bible as his sole interpreter. 
On what ground do the Protestants of the 
Church of England dissent from the 
Roman Catholics, but as claiming the 
inalienable right of private judgment in 
matters purely spiritual? In that respect 
members of the Established Church are 
Protestant Dissenters. Or do the Pro- 
testants of the Church of England stand 
on numbers? Are they prepared to say 
that religion is a mere question of articles, 
in which all points of faith, doctrine, and 
discipline are to be tried and settled by 
the test and voice of numbers? If so, on 
what principles can you rest your defence 
of your conduct towards your fellow- 
citizens in Ireland, whom you compel to 
support a Church from which, in grave 
essentials, nine-tenths of them dissent ? 
It would be a gross insult to the under- 
standing and the heart to treat the re- 
ligion of any man as a mere matter of 
numbers. The honest profession of any 
religious opinion, however erroneous in 
the view of others, cannot fail to impart 
comfort and consolation to the mind, and 
for which opinion man is not, and never 
can be, amenable to any human power. 
Every human being has within him an 
altar—the altar of the heart—on which 
he delights to offer that incense to the 
Supreme Being which he believes to be 
the most acceptable—the homage of a 
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grateful spirit to that unerring power to 
whom he owes his being—to whom he 
bows in reverence-—by whose hopes he is 
inspired, and by the fears of whose dis- 
pleasure he guides his course. This is, 
indeed, a paramount principle ; and when- 
ever you depart from it, that moment you 
cease to be Protestants, and assume the 
power claimed and exercised by the 
Church of Rome to impose articles of 
faith on the human conscience. Concede 
this doctrine, and what is the next step ? 
If you establish a religion by law, by law 
you ought and must sustain it, and it 
then becomes as much a violation of law to 
dissent from that religion which is estab- 
lished by law, as to violate any other statute 
whatever that passes the Legislature as a 
guide for our social or individual conduct. 
It is loudly asserted, that the Protestant 
Dissenters of England are enemies to the 
doctrines of the Established Church. 
This charge greatly surprises me, especially 
in this House, the great majority of whose 
Members, not only from education, but 
conviction, profess the doctrines of that 
Church. Let me inquire of these hon. 
Members whether they are members of 
the Church of England merely because it 
is a Church established by law, or because 
they believe its doctrine and discipline to 
harmonize with the spirit and injunctions 
of the Gospel? Am I to understand, that 
if this House were to dissolve the connec- 
tion now existing between Church and 
State, the Church would cease to be an 
object of your reverence and affection, 
and that the cessation of that connection 
is to work the immediate extinction of 
your attachment—that your religion would 
fall still-born to the ground, the baseless 
fabric of your apostacy and desertion? [ 
will not think so meanly of the disciples 
of your Church. The objection urged by 
the Dissenters to the Church of England 
is not its principles, as the hon. member 
for Boston (Mr. Wilks) most justly says— 
by far the greater proportion of the Dis- 
senters of this country are essentially of 
that faith professed by the Church of 
England, and significantly designated 
evangelical—but they are opposed to an 
alliance with the State which they con- 
scienttiously consider not only to be un- 
holy and unsanctioned by any scriptural 
authority, but which they also regard as 
highly detrimental to the progress and 
triumph of true religion. I am addressing 
many hon, Gentlemen to whom it is well 
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known, that some of the most distinguished 
ornaments of the Established Church— 
men who have enriched the pages of our 
literature, and adorned their profession 
by their lives—have been of opinion, that 
the alliance of the Church with the State 
was one of its least envied attendants, 
and that they should be well pleased to 
witness its dissolution. But tocome more 
directly to the plan of the noble Lord. 
Stript of all details, what is it? It is a 
proposition, if not directly to tax the 
people to the extent of 250,000/. a-year, 
at least to take away from the available 
resources of the country a sum of money 
to that amount. The right hon. Secretary 
of the Colonies, in the course of his speech 
paid a sort of suspicious compliment 
to the hon. member for Middlesex. 
and seemed to underrate very much the 
intelligence of those persons who treated 
the plan of his noble friend as a financial 
plan. The noble Lord, in his statement 
of his budget, said, that he had reserved 
a surplus of 500,000. wherewith to meet 
probable contingencies ; but now he takes 
away from this sum 250,000/., to be de- 
ducted from the Land-tax—a tax, be it 
remembered, which constitutes a part of 
the ways and means of the country as 
certainly as any other item. But there 
are other objections to this plan. Is it 
not one of the most insulting propositions 
that could possibly be made to the Pro- 
testant Dissenters of this country? For 
it proceeds upon the degrading supposi- 
tion, that the Dissenters only desire to be 
relieved from the name of the tax—that 
they only wish to have their property ex- 
empted from the Church-rate, but are 
ready to support the Church by any more 
general measure of taxation. This is cruel 
mockery. Whatever name the tax bears, 
or however raised, if raised to build 
Churches, and support clergymen, the 
objection is equally strong and decisive. 
If we are to have an Established Church, 
it must be supported; for the idea of an 
Established Church without revenue is 
as unintelligible and absurd, as the idea of 
an Established Church without clergymen. 
But we are not on the present occasion 
called upon to say, whether there ought 
to be any Established Church. What we 
say is, that you have a revenue more 
than sufficient for the support of the 
Church and its ministers, Anhon. Gen- 
tleman who preceded me (the member for 
the University of Oxford), and who is ree 
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garded as one of the most earnest adhe- 
rents of the Church, and who is most 
cautious in making concessions to those 
who differ from him—so that any thing 
coming from him as a concession, must by 
us be taken as little less than a canon— 
observed, that the State ought to furnish 
no more for the support of the Church 
than was necessary. But what do you 
now propose todo? You now propose to 
give, by way of tax, a quarter of a million 
a-year to the Church, keeping us all the 
while in the dark as to what the resources 
of the Church really are. Before we can 
he in any sense called upon to appropriate 
a portion of the revenues of the country 
to the maintenance of the Church, it is 
only decent that we should be informed 
of the amount of the real available pro- 
perty of the Established Church. And I 
cannot think, that the noble Lord is act- 
ing a friendly part, or evincing the attach- 
ment he professes, when he leaves the 
amount of ecclesiastical revenues as a 
matter entirely for speculation. I firmly 
believe, as the result of much laborious 
inquiry, and from the examination of 
various documents and testimonies, open 
to every gentleman, that the revenues of 
that Church to which the noble Lord pro- 
poses we should vote 250,000/. per an- 
num, cannot be any thing short, if fairly 
valued, of 5,000,000/. per annum. If 
this be so (and the calculation is warranted 
by the silence of the noble Lord, and by 
the absence of those returns which would 
set the matter at rest) are we to be told, 
that this Church, which does not gather 
under its wings one-half of the population 
of this country—a Christian Church, 
moreover, the basis of which is, if not the 
abhorrence, the disdain of all worldly 
grandeur—-whose boast it is, as pro- 
claimed by her ministers, that the king- 
dom they teach and practise is not of 
this world. To. them the unhallowed 
attractions of the world have no allure- 
ment—that they disdain all those vain 
and artificial distinctions which are thrown 
around the paths of worldly-minded men 
—that their views are directed to things 
which are unseen and imperishable—that 
they are ever and meekly tending to that 
state in which piety and goodness will 
find an enduring reward—that they drink 
at that fountain whose waters are deep, 
pure, and heavenly. If, I say, this be the 


spirit of the Established Church, can any 
man stand up and say—will any man 
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honestly assert—that it is impossible to 
sustain a Church whose ministers are 
thus inspired, at an annual cost of less 
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than 5,000,000/. a-vear? Oh! whata 
humiliating avowal is this !—the bare de- 
claration is fatal to the Church. If this, 
indeed, be true, there must be something 
in the principles of that Church too poli- 
tical to have any connection with that 
pure and unearthly faith which disdains 
and denounces the hypocrisy of pride, 
while it speaks peace, and hope, and joy, 
to its meek and lowly followers. The 
right hon. Gentleman who spoke last 
(Mr. Secretary Stanley) did not attend to 
some of the suggestions of my hon. friend, 
the member for Boston, when he said, 
that by the extinction of Church-rates we 
should abstract 300,000/. from the service 
of religion. I would ask by what means 
the Dissenting Church and its ministers 
are supported? They have no compul- 
sory rate—they have no distress for tithes 
—they appeal to the voluntary contribu- 
tions of those who worship within temples 
erected and endowed by their own free- 
will offerings. When the hon. Baronet, 
the member for the University of Oxford, 
made his comparison between the two 
bodies, he endeavoured to show, that the 
Dissenters were, in point of numbers, in- 
significant, and in point of wealth beneath 
consideration—yet we find these persons, 
so beggarly in resources, so insignificant 
in numbers (statements, indeed, altoge- 
ther at variance with facts, when con- 
trasted with the Church of England) 
raising amongst themselves 1,000,000/. 
sterling per annum, for the support of 
their own places of worship, and the 
maintenance of learned persons, freely 
chosen by themselves to administer sacred 
things amongst them. Yet we are to be 
told, that the Church of England, embo- 
dying the pure essence of Christianity, 
would, if left to itself, and not supported 
by compulsory provisions, crumble be- 
neath the weight of its own corruptions,— 
a mighty ruin, unknown to Heaven, and 
abandoned by man! Where, | ask, is the 
Attorney-General of England? Where, 
I ask, is the Solicitor-General, that he is 
not present to receive instructions to wield 
that popular instrument of his authority, 
a criminal information, against the un- 
sanctified being who dares to utter this 
blasphemous libel against the Established 
Church, that its pure Christianity—its 
sound doctrines—its sacred forms—its 
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decent discipline — its comprehensive 
ereed— would all become matters of con- 
tempt beneath consideration, while its 
ancient fabrics, which now adorn the 
country as monuments of ancient piety, 
would become crumbling memorials of 
your impiety and desertion? It is said, 
that the Dissenters will find themselves 
relieved by this plan. So they will, in 
common with all those who now pay 
Church-rates, and viewed simply as a 
measure of finance; but it is only to have 
a new tax, in another name and form, 
imposed and perpetuated. Yet this is 
denied. Let me ask, if you were to ex- 
tinguish tithe to-morrow, and substitute 
for it a payment of 5,000,000/. annually 
out of the Consolidated Fund, would not 
this be a clear and direct dealing with the 
finances of the country? By either, or 
both of these measures, you will relieve 
property at the expense of the people; 
and thus be doing that which, on former 
occasions, I have ventured to say we show 
toa ready a disposition to do—namely, 
relieve ourselves at the expense of others. 
It was well said by the hon. member for 
the University of Oxford, that the Church- 
rate was not less a charge upon pro- 
perty than tithe. This is no fallacy. 
The Church-rate affects property in the 
same manner as any other charge. The 
other day | was called upon to pay 141. 
for my house in Great George-street, for 
the repair and maintenance of a neigh- 
bouring Church. Now, if I were to sell 
my house, would not the purchaser inquire 
after the Church-rates as well as the 
Parish-rates, the Sewers’-rates, and all 
other charges affecting property; and 
having taken them into consideration, 
would not the amount of them influence 
the price? This charge of Church-rates, 
then, you propose to take from property, 
and lay it on the people—on the poor— 
on those who are already bearing nearly 
all the burthens of the country—and this, 
too, be it remembered, for the sake and in 
aid of religion-—of that religion which was 
mercifully designed to relieve, and not to 
rob the poor. I am anxious to impress 
upon the Government this fact, that, how- 
ever much they may attempt to disguise 
it—however much they may hope to re- 
concile the Dissenters to it, by telling 
them that they will now only pay 10s. in 
the pound, by substituting 250,000. for 
500,000/.—they will see, in spite of the 
change of name—in spite of the chicanery 
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of the contrivance—that it is a chargé 
avowedly to create a fund expressly for 
the support of a Church, from whose legal 
establishment they conscientiously dissent. 
As far as I am acquainted with the feelings 
of the Dissenters, and I consider myself 
to be so, I regard it as my duty to tell the 
Government that the provisions of this 
measure will kindle stronger feelings of 
dislike and resentment than even their 
odious Marriage Bill. It would be far 
better to let Church-rates alone. The 
evil would work its own cure, and that at 
no distant day. Government ought not 
to deal and dabble in these inconsistent 
and paltry contrivances; they are beneath 
them. As to the suggestion thrown out 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stanley), 
that the Government had to contend with 
the opposition of the Church, as repre- 
sented by the hon. member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, I will observe, that he 
could not do otherwise than appear a little 
adverse to the plan. Decency required 
this, because the measure has the semblance 
but not the reality of an attack upon the 
Church; but if we could enter into the 
conclaves of the Church, I would venture 
to say, that we should find the right rever- 
end gentlemen assembled there greatly 
puzzled to suggest anything against it of 
which they did approve, but not more 
cordially than it would be opposed by its 
authors were they now out of office. This 
scheme, if successful, is in truth a God- 
send to the clergy, for the Church-rate 
could not last above a year or two at the 
utmost. The hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Inglis) says, that there has been no general 
expression of hostility to Church-rates, 
although, certainly, in some forty or fifty 
places, some discontent had been express- 
ed. He enumerated Nottingham, and a 
few other towns, as having manifested 
some dissatisfaction, but continued to ob- 
serve, that as to the country generally, it 
was as much pleased with Church-rates as 
with Tithes, and that there was po marked 
discontent with either. Now, if the right 
hon. Gentleman is waiting till the Dissent- 
ers form themselves into some union, and 
parade down Parliament-street, and pass 
over Westminster-bridge, in bodies of 
40,000 or 50,000, before he believes in 
the existence of discontent, it may not be 
very long before he is thus gratified. In- 
deed, he himself must know very well that 
the storm has only been hushed—that the 
good sense of the Dissenters has induced 
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them to wait and see what the Government 
would do for them, for they have been told 
‘‘ Government are your friends—tarry 
awhile until you see what its wisdom and 
benevolence will offer for your relief—their | 
intentions surpass your expectations—pre- 
pare yourselves to praise and bless them 
for their kindness!” And what is their 
plan, so long withheld, so eagerly sought ? | 
Here we have it—the thing is proposed to | 
us to-night, and a precious thing it ts. | 
Never was a scheme in which good inten- | 
tions were so perverted, and the wishes of 
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I trust are yet destined to derive, large 
and liberal benefits. What if Government 
had found a power out of this House—for 
I will not presume its possibility in this 
House—too mighty for them, would they 
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have been afraid to meet it? Do they 
wish it to go forth to the country that 
they find office so attractive—that office 
is to them a bed of roses—that to occupy 
those Benches is so full of secret delights 
and solid benefits that they are not pre- 
pared to bring forward any measure which 
may in any way entangle them? If they 





those sought to be pleased so little appre- | be not so attached to office, which I will 
ciated or understood. We arecautioned, | not insinuate—why will they not act a 
night after night, not to work willing men | straight-forward and manly part—why 
to death—that the Government does all it | will they not be honest to the people? At 
can for us—that we must wait alittle longer | all events relieve us from suspense. It 
—that Ministers have only been in office would be better to know the real state of 
four short years—that they have had many | things than for us to be continually calcu- 
things to effect—that they have yet more | lating on measures of improvement which 
in store—that if we will be patient, they | are never to be accomplished, raising hopes 








will try and do something for us. 
surely it would have been better for them 
to have come forward at once and said, 
‘“‘ We are of opinion that the same prin- 


ciples which we have applied to the Church | 


of Ireland ought to be applied to the 
Church of England ; at the same time we 
are firm and decided friends to the Estab- 
lishment, and are averse to the experi- 
ment of dissolving its connexion with the 
State.” These feelings, honestly express- 
ed, would have been understood and re- 
spected by Dissenters, who would have 
been prepared to make great concessions, 
and the adoption of the sound principle of 
making the Church in England, as in 
Ireland, support its own fabric, would have 
accumulated upon them the affections and | 
attachment of the Dissenting body. It is | 
true that they would have had to en- 

counter the powerful and unbending resist- | 
ance of another party, yet this need not 
have been heeded. All they would have 
had to do would have been to throw them- 
selves upon the good sense and good feel- 
ings of the people. When I speak of the 
people, I speak not of their physical or 
numerical pretensions, but of the intelli- 
gentand well-informed people of England. 
These were, in days gone by, their main- 
stay in a trying hour—through them they 
triumphed over faction and secured Re- 
form, that great measure, through the 
success of which they obtained power, and 
through the possession of which, not only 
the Dissenters, but all honest people in 





But | 





the country were expecting to derive, and 


only to dash them with bitter malignity to 
the ground ; making propositions without 
principle—disturbing everything—settling 
nothing—and thus pursuing a course 
which disappoints all hopes and confirms 
every species of apprehension. 

Lord John Russell said, he felt it incum- 
bent on him to declare his opinions in 
opposition to those of the hon, and learned 
member for Colchester, and to the hon. 
member for Middlesex. They said, it 
would give them pleasure, if instead of 
opposing the measure brought forward by 
his Majesty’s Government, they could 
have given it their support, which they 
might have been able to do had it been 
founded on some broad principle. There 
were, no doubt, some measures on which 
the hon. member for Colchester, and the 
members of his Majesty’s Government 
might agree; yet he should be wanting in 
candour, if he did not state, that the reason 
why the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and his hon. friend, were continually dis- 
appointed at the proceedings of Govern- 
ment, was this: there was a difference of 
principle between them. The wish of the 
latter was to preserve and reform ; it never 
would be their object to destroy. The 
hon. member for Middlesex stated his 
difference at once. He did not think this 
a question simply affecting Church-rates. 
He did not disguise his views, but de- 
clared, that if the opinions of the people 
were prepared for such a change, he would 
at once bring forward a measure for the 
separation of the Church from the State, 
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The Ministers acted on a totally different 
principle. They were of opinion, that the 
Church was conducive to the promotion 
of morality, to the maintenance of good 
order, and to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion: and, moreover, that the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England 
were consonant to the feelings of the people 
of thiscountry. In consenting, therefore, 
to the measure proposed by his noble 
friend affecting Church-rates, he con- 
sented to it on a different principle 
from those professed by the hon. member 
for Middlesex and the hon. and learned 
member for Colchester, who would pre- 
pare the way for the abolition of the 
Church Establishment. He, by removing 
the grievances in connexion with the 
Church, desired to maintain the Estab- 
lishment, which, when adequately Re- 
formed, as he trusted it would be before 
many years passed over, jwould, he be- 
lieved, be again, as it had before been, 
and as it still was, though not to the 
extent he desired, conducive to the general 
welfare of the State. The hon. and learned 
member for Colchester stated it as his 
opinion, that if there was a Church 
Establishment, there must be certain 
doctrines laid down to which members of 
the State should conform. This: was in 
effect saying, that in the opinion of the 
hon. and learned member for Colchester, 
there could not be a Church Establishment 
without intolerance. Certainly such was 
the case with the Church of Rome in 
former times. In his opinion, however, 
the reverse was the fact; and he believed 
it practical to favour one religion, and 
tolerate every other, as in truth it took 
place in England. He maintained, that 
there might be a Church Establishment 
in the State, supported too by compulsory 
payments, and yet there might be the 
most perfect religious freedom. While 
ali contributed towards the support of the 
Church Establishment, it could not be 
fairly said, that it benefited one class 
alone, viz.—that which belonged to the 
Establishment, but the whole community 
derived advantage from it. At the same 
time, he would refuse to enter into the 
sanctuary of men’s consciences: and 
every man for his belief should be left to 
his own heart. Every man, too, should 
be allowed the free performance of those 
religious observances, and the free profes- 
sion of that faith which his conscience 
told him were the best. He would go 
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along with the Dissenters in their efforts 
to get rid of restrictions on account of 
their religious belief, so long as they had 
any such grievances to get removed ; but 
he could go no further. He certainly 
could not go to the extent of the hon. 
and learned member for Colchester ; and 
he must express his regret, if in going as 
far as he was prepared to go—if in re- 
moving grievances to the extent to which 
he was ready to remove them—the Dis- 
senters wished him to proceed further, he 
must part from them. If he understood 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, he would 
not be satisfied with any principle in 
which an Established Church was recog- 
nized ; and in that he must at once declare 
he could not concur. The proposition 
now before the House was that of setting 
aside a certain sum out of the Land-tax 
of England and Wales to be applied to 
the support of the Church. The funds 
were to be applied to the keeping of the 
Church in repair. He did not think that 
there was in this arrangement anything 
connected with Divine Worship to which 
Dissenters could object. Where Dis- 
senters’ places of Worship were built, 
there were invariably congregations in 
want of them; if the congregations were 
to fall off, the chapel or meeting-house 
would be allowed to go to decay. The 
subscriptions diminishing, the place of 
meeting would sometimes be removed to 
some other part of the country. With 
regard to the Churches of the Establish- 
ment it was very different ; they were the 
ancient edifices of the kingdom. The 
people would be sorry to see their parish 
Churches falling into decay; yet such 
would in the majority of cases occur, 
unless some provision were made for keep- 
ing them in repair, The Churches in 
towns would probably be repaired out of 
sums that would be raised from private 
individuals, but in parishes where the 
population was small, a sufficient amount 
could not be obtained, and such he be- 
lieved, would be the regret of Englishmen 
to see their public buildings perishing, 
that applications would probably at last 
be made to that House for votes to supply 
the necessary funds. The hon. member 
for Middlesex had offered to the House 
an argument which, on examination, 
would be found to be perfectly incon- 
sistent. He said, that the measure would 
not satisfy the Church : the hon. Gentle- 
man also alleged, that it had the approval 
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of the Bench of Bishops, whose proposi- 
tion it might, indeed, be considered. 
Now it must be apparent, that if the 
Bishops were its authors, and if it had 
their approval, it was morally impossible 
that. it should not satisfy the Church. 
But the fact was, that it did not emanate 
from the Bench of Bishops; there had been 
no concert—no communication with them 
on the measure. It was brought forward 
with the view explained by his right hon. 
friend, the Secretary for the Colonies, viz., 
to do away with the perpetual and in- 
creasing strife and disputes in parishes, 
and at the same time to preserve that 
which his Majesty’s Government wished 
to preserve—the Established Church. He 
and his colleagues had, of course, little 
reason to expect the support on this occa- 
sion of the hon. member for Middlesex 
and others, whose object was to destroy ; 
but they did hope to have the support of 
those who with themselves wished to see 
the Church maintained, at the same time 
that they entertained the desire to see its 
abuses reformed, and all the practical 
grievances of the Dissenters removed. 
Mr. Cutlar Fergusson wished, before he 
consented to the Motion, to know the 
amount of the Church property, and to as- 
certain if that were not sufficient to main- 
tain the sacred edifices without having re- 
course to the general revenue of the coun- 
try. If that inquiry had been made, and 
the property had been found deficient, he 
might not have objected to the measure ; 
but, according to the Statute-book, the 
Church property ought first of all to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the fabric of 
the Church. He could not agree to the 
principle of the Motion. He would ask, 
was the Church-rate charged on the land ? 
By the present measure they would give 
that to the proprietor of land, or whoever 
paid the rate to which he was no more en- 
titled, by the argument of the hon. Baro- 
net, the meinber for Oxford, than he was 
to tithes. The Government ought to take 
care that these rates fell on the property 
which bore them at present; but, instead 
of so doing, they were about to charge 
them on the revenue of the country; and 
they would thus be imposed, not on the 
people of England only, but, also, on the 
ople of Ireland. The latter had lately 
Cae relieved from the Church cess of their 
own country, and now they were to have 
imposed upon them a portion of the Church 
gese of England, In that there was great 
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inconsistency. The measure was said to be 
confined to England and Wales; but it 
would affect Scotland also, which country 
already paid for the maintenance of the 
fabric of the Scotch Church, and was sa- 
tisfied with the manner in which that bur- 
then was collected. Why was the Church 
of Scotland to be saddled with part of the 
expence of maintaining the English 
Church? The revenues and property of 
the Church ought to pay for its support. 
The effect of the proposition would be to 
relieve those who had been subject to the 
tax heretofore, and to place it on those 
who had never been subject to it. He 
should support the Amendment moved by 
the hon. member for Middlesex. 

Mr. Gillon protested against the mea- 
sure as one of robbery and confiscation on 
the people, especially of Scotland and 
Ireland. He could not but characterize 
it as a contemptible juggle; while they 
had professed to relieve Ireland of Chureh- 
cess, they now called on her to contribute 
towards that of England. The plan of 
the noble Lord would impose a substantial 
tax on Scotland for the purpose of main- 
taining a dominant Church already gorged 
with wealth, revelling in the spoils of a 
former establishment, and supported by 
unwilling contributions exacted from 
overburthened and conscientious men, who 
disapproved of her doctrines, and could 
not submit to her discipline. 

Mr. Wynn felt disposed to give his 
support to the resolution proposed by the 
noble Lord opposite ; but at the same time 
he wished not to be understood as express- 
ing any decided approbation of the minis- 
terial plan. He reserved to himself the 
right of pronouncing an opinion upon it 
until he had an opportunity of examining 
its details when embodied in the shape 
of a Bill. He admitted, that the noble 
Lord had laid sufficient grounds for the 
House to entertain the consideration of 
the measure; and it was only by the 
previous adoption of a resolution, such 
as that now before the Committee, that 
the Bill could be laid before the House. 
He agreed with the noble Lord in think- 
ing, that the disputes which had arisen 
on the subject of Church-rates, in dif- 
ferent vestries, were likely, if allowed to 
continue, to prove prejudicial, not only 
to the peace of particular parishes, but 
to the general interests of religion. It 
was, indeed, said by his hon. friend, the 
member for the University of Oxford, that 
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the resistance to the payment of rates was 
confined to forty or fifty parishes; but 
could any one doubt, that the same spirit, 
when inflamed both by religious animosity 
and personal pecuniary interest, would 
progressively spread itself toa much more 
formidable extent? Another motive for 
altering, or at least regulating, the mode 
of imposing these payments, arose from 
the abuses which had notoriously grown 
up, and the improper charges which had 
been included to swell out their amount. 
For instance, the parish of Christ-Church, 
Surrey, had been in the habit of voting an 
augmentation to the income of the minis- 
ter out of the Church-rates, to the amount 
of 400/. a-year. If that were an aug- 
mentation consented to by all the parties 
who paid Church-rates in that parish, it 
would be highly meritorious and com- 
mendable; but if, on the contrary, it 
should be imposed merely by a majority 
in opposition to the wishes of the minority, 
he could conceive nothing more calculated 
to create irritation and resistance, particu- 
larly if that minority were Dissenters from 
the Established Church. It was obvious, 
that if such an allowance could regularly 
be voted, there were no limits to which it 
might not be carried. He, therefore, felt 
that it would be desirable that the subject 
of Church-rates should be considered by 
the Legislature; and, at least, some pro- 
vision made to prevent their being applied 
to other purposes than for the decent and 
proper performance of divine service, and 
for the repair of the Chyrches themselves. 
There were parts of the plan of the noble 
Lord that he did not distinctly understand. 
In the first place, he did not understand 
how the sum of 250,000/. was to cover 
not only the repairs to which the Church- 
rates were now applicable, which consider- 
ably exceeded that amount, but, also, the 
repairs of the chancels. The last expense 
at present fell upon the rectors and proprie- 
tors of great tithes, whether lay or ecclesias- 
tical; and he could not discover on what 
grounds they were in future to beexempted 
from the charge, and instead of it be made 
liable to a small demand for providing the 
articles strictly necessary for the perform- 
ance of divine service, such as the sacra- 
mental wine, the minister’s service, and 
the books for the reading desk. Neither 
did he understand how the fund upon 
which it was intended to charge the re- 
pair of Churches could be considered as 
perpetual oy permanent. The Land-tax 
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was liable to redemption; and a Jatge 
proportion of it, considerably more than 
one-third, had been redeemed. The high 
price of the funds had latterly interrupted 
the purchases, but a renewal of war, or 
any other cause which depressed the value 
of stock considerably below that of land, 
would cause purchasers to recommence, 
and the land-tax might be completely ex- 
tinguished, or at least diminished, below 
the amount now proposed to be charged 
on it. These, however, were details which 
might be much more advantageously dis- 
cussed when the Bill was before the House; 
there was a question, however, of great 
importance to be decided by the vote of 
the House to-night. In consequence of 
the Amendment which had been moved, 
that question was,—is it fit, that any man 
should be called upon to pay towards the 
support of a particular form of worship in 
which he does not participate? He an- 
swered that question in the affirmative. 
He said decidedly, that it was fit. It was 
absolutely necessary, if it was intended 
to preserve an Established Church—and 
without an Established Church, he be- 
lieved it would be impossible to maintain 
religion in the country—that some fund 
should exist for the purpose of defraying 
the charge of repairing the Churches and 
of providing for the decent administration 
of divine worship. This object could not, 
in his opinion, be attained, if it were al- 
lowed to individuals to exonerate them- 
selves from any payment in support of the 
Establishment on becoming followers of 
Joanna Southcote, professors of the St. 
Simonian religion, the doctrines of which 
were at variance with the first prrinciples 
of society, or adopting any other form of 
dissent. It was upon this principle, and 
not because he was a member of the Estab- 
lished Church, that he advocated the con- 
nexion between Church and State; for if 
he were living in a Catholic country, he 
would willingly contribute to the mainte- 
nance and support of the clergy, who 
taught the doctrines to which the large 
body of inhabitants adhered. He did not 
intend to enter into a discussion respecting 
the comparative amount of the members 
of the Church of England and the Dis- 
senters; but he wished the House to bear in 
mind, that the number of dissenting places 
of worship ought not to be taken exactly 
as an index of the number of Dissenters, 
Many dissenting chapels, where the form 
of worship was not directly at yarianog 
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with that celebrated in the Established 
Churches, were frequented by members of 
the Establishment. He knew this to be 
the case in Wales, in which part of the 
empire the Wesleyan chapels, in many 
instances contained a mixed congregation 
of Dissenters and members of the Church 
of England. He certainly was of opinion, 
that it was the duty of the State to supply 
to those, whose poverty prevented them 
from procuring it for themselves, the 
blessing of religious consolation. 

Mr. Robinson believed, that the minis- 
terial proposition had been brought for- 
ward with a sincere desire to relieve the 
Dissenters from the grievances of which 
they justly complained ; but he was afraid 
it would not be attended with that desir- 
able effect. He admitted, that the new 
plan, as far as it went, was an improve- 
ment on the existing system, yet it could 
. not be denied, that its chief effect would 
only be to make the Dissenters pay indi- 
rectly, though not to su great an extent, 
a tax to which they objected on principle, 
and which they now paid directly. He 
concurred with the noble Lord, the mem- 
ber for Devonshire, in thinking, that, for 
the general good of the Protestant interest 
throughout the country, the maintenance 
of the Established Church was desirable, 
and it was with the view of supporting the 
Establishment, that he wished to see the 
Dissenters relieved from every grievance. 
He should, therefore, give his vote in 
favour of the Amendment proposed by the 
hon. member for Middlesex, but not for 
the reasons which had induced that hon. 
Member to recommend its adoption to the 
House. If the House should decide, that 
Church-rates should be abolished, it did 
not follow, that some other substitute 
than that proposed by the noble Lord op- 
posite might not be discovered. He ob- 
jected to calling on the population of 
Scotiand and Ireland, and many thousands 
of persons in England, to contribute to a 
rate towards which they at present paid 
nothing. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley thought the 
noble Lord’s plan the least objectionable 
that could be proposed. It was not to be 
denied, that, at the present moment, there 
existed in the country a strong feeling of 
discontent against the Established Church; 
and he, therefore, felt it his duty, as a 
member of that Church, to assist in its 
support, without infringing on the rights 
or offending the feelings of his Dissenting 
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brethren. He could not agree with those 
who thought the ministerial plan ought 
not to be proceeded with because it did 
not give entire satisfaction to the Dis- 
senters. Willing and anxious as he was 
to conciliate them, he was bound to con- 
sider, on the present occasion, not what 
was most agreeable to their feelings, but 
what was best calculated to remove their 
well-founded complaints, and at the same 
time maintain the Established Church in 
its efficacy. He thought it necessary for 
the good government of the country, that 
there should be an Established Church, 
and he believed, that the separation of the 
Church and State would tend to weaken 
the Government and destroy the best in- 
Stitutions of the country, and its perni- 
cious effect would be felt as much by the 
Dissenters as by the members of the 
Establishment. He would not, however, 
throw on the community at large those 
charges which were incurred for the ex- 
clusive benefit of members of the Church 
of England ; and, believing that the plan 
of the noble Lord would relieve the Dis- 
senters from those grievances of which they 
complained with justice, while it provided 
for the maintenance of the Established 
Church, with which the prosperity of the 
country and of every institution in it was 
deeply connected, he should certainly 
give it his support. 

Mr. Wallace entered his protest against 
the ministerial plan, which he said was 
an insidious attack on the privileges and 
rights of those who belonged to the reli- 
gion of his country. He considered the 
admission made by the noble Lord the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
people would not pay for the support of 
the Church of England unless compelled, 
—though not very complimentary to the 
Established Church, as very valuable, in- 
asmuch as it showed with what sort of 
feeling the Establishment was regarded 
by the inhabitants of the country. He was 
sure, that the noble Lord would be unable 
to carry his plan into execution, and he 
prophesied, that a general resistance would 
be manifested throughout England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, to the collection of the 
tax which the noble Lord had proposed to 
levy. 

Mr. Baines declared, that the Govern- 
ment plan would not be acceptable to the 
great portion of the Dissenting community, 
and believing, as he did, that the Ministers 
intended to give satisfaction to the Dis- 
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senters, he regretted exceedingly, that such 
a measure should have been brought for- 
ward. The Dissenters possessed at pre- 
sent, toa certain extent, a control over 
the Church, which the proposed plan 
would take out of their hands by con- 
verting the Church-rate into a charge on 
the general revenue of the country. He 
wished to know how the Quakers were to 
be induced to pay the Land-tax, when it 
was incumbered with another tax for the 
support of the Established Church? He 
should certainly vote in favour of the 
Amendment. 

Lord Althorp said, that one of the 
main objects of the Government in bring- 
ing forward the present proposition was 
to give satisfaction to the Dissenters ; and 
he confessed that the mode in which 
it had been received by those Dis- 
senters who had seats in that House had 
greatly surprised him. The proposition 
which he had the honour to submit to the 
Committee had been treated as if it gave 
no relief to the Dissenter in point of prin- 
ciple ; but he believed there was one class of 
Dissenters at least, who would not regard it 
in that light: he alluded to the Quakers. 
It was well known, that they would: not 
on any account contribute towards defray- 
ing expenses incurred specifically for the 
maintenance of the army, and yet when 
the army was supported out of the general 
taxation of the country, he had never 
heard that they objected to contribute 
their share. He was well aware, that if 
Church-rates were converted into a charge 
on the general revenue of the country, 
the Dissenters must pay a certain pro- 
portion: but he always understood, that 
the principal grievance of which they 
complained consisted in being called on 
to pay money specifically intended for 
the support of the Established Church. 
He could not concur with those who said 
that the plan proposed by him would have 
the effect of increasing the burthens of 
the country. In his opinion it would have 
an entirely contrary effect. It was true, 
that 250,000/. would be added to the 
Land-tax, but the country in general would 
be called on to pay 310,000/. less than it 
had hitherto paid. It had been objected 
by the Representatives of Scotland, that 
by the plan of Government the people 
of that country would be called on to 
contribute indirectly towards the support 
of the Church of England; but the gen- 
tlemen. coming from that part of the 
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kingdom ought to recollect, that con- 
siderable sums were paid out of the gene- 
ral revenues towards the support of the 
Scotch Established Church, and that an 
annual grant was voted for the purpose of 
increasing the revenues of the smaller 
livings in Scotland. He was ready to ad- 
mit, that the plan proposed by him would, 
to a certain extent, diminish the means at 
the disposal of Government for the re- 
duction of taxation; but the principal ar- 
gument used that evening was, that no 
contribution ought to be made by the 
State for the purpose of maintaining the 
places of worship belonging to the Estab- 
lished Church. Now, he entirely agreed 
with his right hon. friend, the member for 
Montgomeryshire, that it was the abso- 
lute duty of the State to provide places of 
worship for the poorer classes of the com- 
munity; and he believed it would be 
found that, in all Dissenting chapels, the 
poor were accommodated gratuitously. 
It had been observed, with some sarcasms, 
that the members of the Establishment 
were not so willing to contribute to the 
support of their Church, as the Dissenters 
were, to maintain their places of worship. 
He believed that this statement was not 
correct; but, at the same time, some in- 
convenience might naturally be expected, 
if the people of this country were to be 
called upon for the first time to meet by 
voluntary contributions what had hitherto 
been a legal charge. For the purpose, then, 
of maintaining the Established Church, 
and on the higher principle of providing 
places of worship for the poor classes of 
the community, he thought that some 
substitute for the Church-rates ought to 
be found. He was anxious to remove the 
grievances of the Dissenters, but he would 
only do so on one condition—which in 
his conscience he felt bound to impose on 
himself—that he did not go so far as to 
destroy the Established Church. He had 
always been a sincere member of that 
Church, and he should regret its separa- 
tion from the State, not merely from re- 
ligious feelings, though principally on 
that account, but also for political reasons. 
He thought it essential to the existence of 
the Church that places of worship should 
be provided for the administration of its 
rites; and though he was aware that by 
his proposition he had left a great deal for 
private and voluntary contributions to 
effect, yet he had nevertheless maintained 
the principle, which he contended ought 
2M 
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to be maintained, of the connexion be- 
tween the Church and State. On these 
grounds, hoping that the measure would 
not be received by the Dissenters out of 
doors in the manner in which it had been 
received within that House, he should 
persevere in bringing it forward, and, with 
the permission of the Committee, submit 
it to the consideration of the country. 
With respect to what had fallen from the 
hon. member for Worcester, he really 
thought that the hon. Member was bound, 
if he considered that a substitute ought to 
be found for the Church-rates, not to 
leave the thing to chance, but to point out 
what he considered a proper substitute. 

Mr. Hume, in explanation, denied that 
he had advocated the separation of the 
Church and State, or expressed any wish 
to have the Churches demolished. His 
argument was, that it did not become the 
House of Commons to apply the public 
revenue to maintain places of worship be- 
longing to a Church possessing ample 
funds for that purpose. 

Mr. Stanley admitted, that the hon. 
Member had not advocated the separation 
of Church and State at the present moment, 
but he had pretty significantly intimated 
what his views and intentions would be 
if he were able to carry them into effect. 
The hon. Member had observed, that the 
Church possessed ample means of meeting 
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all itsexpenses. Now, he begged to observe 
that if the whole revenues of the Church | 
were equally divided among the ministers | 
of the Church, the income of each would | 
not exceed 3001. 

Mr. Hume said, that all he had observed | 
with respect to the separation of Church | 
and State was, that the present was not | 
the proper time to discuss that question. | 
He intended to press his Amendment ; and | 
if it should not be agreed to, he should | 
propose a resolution to the following effect | 
—‘that it would be inexpedient to take | 
into consideration any proposition to pro- 
vide means for the maintenance of the 
edifices belonging to the Established 
Church, until the amount of the funds 
belonging to that Church should be known 
and found to be inadequate to meet that and 
other charges.” 

The Committee divided, on the original 
Motion—Ayes 256; Noes 140: Majority 
116. 

Mr. Wilks moved, that the Chairman 
report progress, upon which the Com- 
mittee again divided—Ayes 136; Noes 
263; Majority against the Motion, 127. 
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The Resolution proposed by Lord Althorp 


was agreed to. 
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Tynte, C.J. K. Whalley, Sir S. proprietor had exercised an improper in- 
Talbot, J. H. Whitmore, W. fluence in the elections of the borough of 
Vernon, G. Wigney ,N. Hertford, and which had led to so many 
akg ie — w complaints. He had no objection to the 
incent, ‘ NV. J, 
Vivian, J. H. CdCl ee oe ee ee ee 
Walker, C. A. Winnington, J. H. : orough of Hertford, ans 6 much of the 
Wallace, R. Wood, Alderman intermediate ground as ‘was necessary to 
Walter, J. Yelverton, Hon. W.H. | connect them ; but he protested against the 
Warburton, H. TELLER. addition of extensive districts, which were 
Wason, R. Hume, J. purely agricultural. The hon. and gallant 


Hertrorp Boroveu.] Mr. Bernal 
moved the third reading of the Hertford 
Borough Bill. 

Colonel Evans rose for the purpose of 
proposing an Amendment to the Bill. He 
objected to the mode in which the large 
addition was to be made to the consti- 
tuency of the borough of Hertford. It was 
proposed to adda large agricultural district 
to the present borough ; and he had heard 
no reason assigned which could justify such 
a mode of proceeding. He was con- 
vinced, that adding agricultural districts 
to borouglis would be found to be highly 
inconvenient. By the Reform Bill an 
arrangement was made as to the number 
of Members to be returned by the several 
classes of the community. They had in 
some instances made additions of the ad- 
joining agricultural districts to boroughs ; 
but the principle was objectionable. It 
had made a great change in the consti- 
tuency of many boroughs, and, in point 
of fact, had given a great additional in- 
fluence to the agricultural interest. It 
was proposed by the Bill to add the twelve 
adjoining parishes to the borough of 
Hertford ; but eight of those parishes had 
no connection whatever with the borough, 
and their population was purely agricultu- 
ral. If it were necessary to increase the 
constituency of that place, they might do 
so by adding a town constituency ; but it 
would, in point of fact, be giving the 
complete control to the landed interest to 
carry the Bill in its present shape. He 
also found that there was no ground for 
supposing that they would be able to get 
anything like a good and independent 10/. 
constituency from the eight parishes he 
had alluded to. He also objected to the 
Bill on the ground that it would open the 
door again to that species of influence 
which had been so much complained of in 
this particular case, and which it was the 
ostensible object of the Bill to avoid, 
namely, to get rid of the ascendancy of 
the great landed proprietors. It was 
generally supposed, that one great landed 








Member concluded by moving as an 
Amendment, “ that a Select Committe be 
appointed to consider the expediency of 
making a new boundary for the borough of 
Hertford.” 

Mr. Tennyson said, that he had not 
heard anything in the original statement 
of the hon. member for Rochester on in- 
troducing that Bill, nor in what had since 
taken place in the House, to induce him 
to agree to make such a boundary for the 
borough of Hertford as was proposed in 
the Bill. In point of fact, such an addi- 
tion would be a complete destruction of 
everything like independence in the 
borough. The freemen and 10/. house- 
holders had not been guilty of those acts 
of corruption which were stated in the 
Bill ; on the contrary, they were specially 
exonerated in the Report of the Com- 
mittee. He thought, that the first clause 
of the Bill was all which ought to pass. 
It would place the borough of Hertford 
on the footing contemplated by the Reform 
Bill. It had been clearly shown by his 
hon. and gallant friend, that there were 
not any grounds for making such a pre- 
posterous, and he must say even ludicrous, 
addition as was proposed, to the borough 
of Hertford. To make such an addition 
to the borough would at once place it 
under the control of the agricultural 
interest. If it were desirable to make 
such a change it, should have been done 
under the Reform Bill, but to do so now 
would be highly objectionable. Those 
who framed the Reform Bill, and, above 
all, his noble friend the Paymaster of the 
Forces, adjusted the representation to the 
state of the different interests in the com- 
munity. This adjustment would be de- 
stroyed if they proceeded in such an off- 
hand manner to throw large agricultural 
districts into boroughs. He agreed to the 
proposition of the right hon. member for 
Tamworth on a former occasion, and he 
regretted much, that it had not met with 
the approval of the House. He had no 
objection, however, to extend the con- 
stituency of Hertford, if he could find any 
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persons of the same class as the present 
voters for that borough in the immediate 
neighbourhood. On that ground, there- 
fore, he did not object to add Hoddesdon 
and Ware to Hertford, and give the ten- 
pound householders of these places votes 
for Members of Parliament. By the 
latter course, as their interests were the 
same as those of Hertford, he did not 
destroy the arrangement made under the 
Reform Bill, but rather promoted it, by 
adding to the constituency without swamp- 
ing the town voters in the borough. That 
Bill, however, would increase the influence 
of that interest which it had been re- 
peatedly asserted had already too much 
influence. It was stated, that there were at 
present only avery few voters in some of 
these agricultural parishes. It might be 
the case ; but what was there to prevent 
the landowners dividing their land into 
a number of small tenements as had been 
done elsewhere, for the purpose of making 
voters? It had been stated in a petition 
presented by the hon. Baronet, the member 
for Buckingham, that 18,000 acres had 
been added to that borough by the Re- 
form Bill. A noble Duke, the owner of 
Jand in that neighbourhood, had made a 


great addition to the number of voters in 
the borough by dividing a large piece of 
land. He had built cowhouses, sheds, and 
other small buildings, and had thus made 
voters, all of whom were his own tenants- 


at-will. In the present case, however, 
not less than 32,000 acres were to be 
added, and he would ask whether it would 
not open a door to the exercise of the most 
improper influence ? Would it not enable 
the landed proprietors in the district to 
swamp or slyice the town voters? It 
might be said, that the only additional 
voters the agricultural interest would get 
for these eight purely agricultural parishes 
was eighty-nine, while the number of new 
voters for the other five parishes would be 
one hundred and seventy-six, and that, 
therefore, a much greater number of town 
than country voters was made to the con- 
stituency of Hertford. Admitting that to 
be the case at present, what was there to 
prevent the number of voters in the former 
parishes being increased to almost an 
Indefinite extent? The Bill of his hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Bernal) went, in 
point of fact, to amend the Reform Bill, 
without any cause having been shown. If 
they agreed to that Bill, any Member 
might rise in his place and propose an 
addition to the voters of a borough, with- 
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out assigning any reasons, or having 
any Committee. If the principle proposed 
to be acted upon in the case of the borough 
of Hertford were acted upon, the smaller 
boroughs would, in point of fact, become 
little counties for the purposes of repre- 
sentation, and would be under the sway 
of the landed Gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood. Under the Reform Bill there were 
fifty boroughs which had an addition made 
to their boundaries, and there could be no 
reason for increasing that number. The 
motion of his gallant friend (Colonel 
Evans) was made with the view of arresting 
the progress of such proceedings ; and he 
(Mr. Tennyson) trusted, that the House 
would fee the expediency of supporting 
the Amendment, and consider what would 
be the consequences if such propositions as 
the present were acted upon. 

Sir Robert Peel did not intend to support 
the Amendment of the gallant Colonel, but 
thought that some advantage might result 
if he proceeded to state the course he in- 
tended to pursue, and the nature of the 
Amendment he intended to propose. The 
House had better know, before they came 
to a decision on the present Amendment, 
that other propositions would be submitted 
to them with respect to that Bill. He 
particularly requested the attention of the 
House and of his Majesty’s Government 
to the question now to be decided. His 
Majesty’s Government did not, on former 
occasions, express any opinion on the ju- 
dicial question connected with that case, 
because they did not wish to influence the 
question by the expression of their opinions, 
or by the exercise of their influence, but to 
leave the matter to the decision of the 
House. That state of things had ceased, 
and they were now called upon to decide 
on the general question, and he begged 
their attention to the statement he was 
about to make. He agreed in much that 
had been said by the gallant Colonel ; and 
although he could not vote for the Motion 
of the gallant Officer, the gallant Officer 
might vote, with the greatest consistency, 
for the proposition which it was his in- 
tention to submit to the House. If his 
proposition went to exempt the guilty from 
punishment, there might be a strong ob« 
jection to it ; but he had ne such intention. 
He was opposed to referring the matter 
to the consideration of another Committee, 
because, in point of fact, it would be post- 
poning the matter to another Session, when 
probably the House would be engaged in 
other business of great importance, and 
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thus the details of the subject would be 
forgotten, and Hertford would be left as it 
was, and those who had been guilty of cor- 
ruption would escape punishment. What 
he desired was, that an example should be 
made in that case. From the large attend- 
ance of Members, he was sure, that many 
hon. Gentlemen were present who knew 
comparatively little of the nature of the 
question. He would, therefore, proceed to 
state, very briefly, the state of the case. 
The borough of Hertford had its boundaries 
extended upon the recommendation of the 
Commissioners who fixed the boundaries 
under the Reform Bill. They determined 
a new boundary for the borough ; and his 
proposition was, that the House should re- 
spect the boundary then fixed for the 
borough. Why reverse that decision which 
had some presumption in its favour? The 
bill, however, proposed to add a large con- 
tiguous district to the town, and annex 
a rural population to the county town. 
He was convinced, that the best mode of 
establishing the influence of the agricultural 
or landed interest in the borough would be 
by adding the proposed district to the town. 
It was very possible that a great portion of 
the town was in very few hands; but it 
was of the greatest importance that the 
townholders should not have land in the 
adjoining districts. He did not think, that 
any one would dispute the advantage that 
would result to those who had property in 
the neighbourhood by the proposed change. 
The adoption of the principle would, in 
point of fact, make the borough purely 
agricultural ; it would cease to have the 
characteristics of a borough, and would be- 
come a little county. He begged the House 
to recollect that it was proposed to give that 
addition to the county of Hertford which 
was purely agricultural. The Members 
for the borough would be returned by the 
same influence as the county Members. 
The effect would therefore be, to give this 
agricultural county five Members, three 
for the county, and two for the large 
agricultural district. He objected to de- 
stroying the character of the constituency, 
and his votes in the Committee on the 
Reform Bill showed, that he did not think 
that the influence of agriculture should be 
increased by adding large rural districts to 
the boroughs. If they wanted to destroy 
the balance which existed between the 
commercial and manufacturing and the 
landed interest in that House, he knew no 
readier mode of doing so than by throwing 
into the boroughs large surrounding dis- 
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tricts. The borough of Hertford had three 
classes of voters. The first class was the 
inhabitant housekeepers; this class of voters 
was between 300 and 400 in number. It 
was sufficient to pay scot-and-lot to con- 
stitute the right of voting. This class of 
voters, amounting to between 300 and 400, 
together with the freemen, constituted the 
old constituency of the borough. The 
freemen were less than 130; he believed 
124 or 125. Then there were the 104. 
householders, which was the constituency 
added by the Reform Bill. A Committee 
of that House had been appointed to ex- 
amine into the course of conduct pursued 
by these three classes of voters ut the last 
election. With respect to those called the 
scot-and-lot voters—although that was not 
the exact name which should be applied to 
them, as they ought rather to be called the 
class of voters occupying houses under 101. 
—the Committee reported an almost un- 
qualified condemnation of their conduct, 
saying, that such general corruption pre- 
vailed amongst them at the last election 
that they ought to be disfranchised. Those 
who supported the Bill were anxious to 
punish the corrupt voters. He also 
agreed that those who had been guilty 
of corruption should be punished; but 
he begged the House to recollect that 
there were two other classes of voters, 
namely, the freemen and the 10/. house- 
holders. The Committee, the Report 
of which he was about to refer to, was 
presided over by the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Rochester, in whom the House had 
so much confidence as to make him as it 
were their Deputy Speaker, as he presided 
over their proceedings while in Committees 
of the whole House. The Committee on 
the Hertford Election had, he believed, 
every desire to arrive at the truth, and to 
act with the utmost impartiality, and that 
impartial tribunal made this Report to the 
House on the conduct of the freemen and 
the 10/. householders. “ On the other 
hand your Committee have not been able 
to discover, that the general body of freemen 
or the 10/. householders, except perhaps in 
some few cases, have been at all affected by 
or concerned in corrupt practices.” That 
was as complete an acquittal as could 
possibly be pronounced by this impartial 
tribunal. They acquitted the whole of the 
freemen and 10/. householders, with the 
exception that he had stated, of indulging 
in corruption. Surely the noble Lord, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, should be gratified 
that the new constituency which he had 
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given to the borough by the Reform Bill 
had passed through the ordeal with impu- 
nity. They had seen the general preva- 
lence of corruption amongst one class of 
voters, and although inducements were held 
out to them they escaped without imputa- 
tion. Their integrity being proved, he 
called upon the noble Lord to protect them. 
Now what was the number of these un- 
tainted voters? On the next election not 
less than 500 voters, if the corrupt voters 
were disfranchised and the boundary of the 
borough not extended, would exist in the 
borough. There would be 124 freemen, 
and the remainder would be 10/. house- 
holders ; just such a constituency as the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) contem- 
plated, as the final and permanent consti- 
tuency for the borough of Hertford. They 
all agreed to shake off the guilty class of 
voters, but he trusted that the House, see- 
ing that there was a sufficient constituency 
left, would consent to leave the borough as 
he proposed. It should be recollected that 
the class of freemen would gradually die 
off, and the election would then be in the 
single class of 10/. householders. Now 
there was little doubt that if the boundaries 
of the borough were not enlarged the 
number of the latter class of voters would 
be at least 500. He (Sir Robert Peel) 
would ask the House to compare this with 
other towns, and to recollect that there 
were not less than thirty boroughs left un- 
touched by the Reform Bill, and having 
fewer voters than Hertford. There were 
500 voters in Hertford who were qualitied 
under the Reform Bill. They had been 
exposed to temptation, and had _ passed 
through the trial without a stain. They, 
therefore, stood on higher ground than un- 
tried voters ; they, therefore, ought to have 
the franchise intrusted to them. The 
charges against them had beeu submitted 
to a severe tribunal, which thoroughly in- 
vestigated the matter, and acquitted them. 
He, therefore, put it to the House, with 
confidence, to say, upon what principle 
they ought to be punished. He did not 
wish to enter into any details on the sub- 
ject; but he was extremely anxious to state 
to the House the real question under con- 
sideration. It was not a judicial but a 
political question, and he trusted that the 
House would only regard it in that light. 
Under the Reform Bill the boundaries of 
the borough of Hertford had been fixed ; 
and, as no charge had been proved against 
the permanent constituency of the borough, 
therefore there could be no necessity for the 
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large addition to the borough. He was 
satisfied that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was proceeding on an erroneous prin- 
ciple ; and he begged the House to recollect 
the objections that existed against making 
the smaller boroughs, as it were, agricul- 
tural districts. He trusted, after what he 
had said, that he should induce the House 
to adopt his proposition. He entirely con- 
curred in the proposition to punish the 
guilty, but it would make the measure 
more generally acceptable to the country if 
they excepted the innocent from punish- 
ment. The Amendment he should propose 
was, that the remainder of the Bill, after 
the first clause, should be struck out. He 
should not then press his Amendment, but 
he intended to do so that evening. He 
repeated, he was as anxious as any one to 
punish the guilty, and if they did so they 
would leave the borough of Hertford with 
a constituency of not less than 634 persons, 
who had been put to their trial and found 
to be incorrupt. 

Mr. Walter said, that having been a 
Member of the Committee, whose proceed. 
ings were so well known to the House, he 
felt it his duty to say a few words on the 
present occasion. With respect to the change 
of boundary, he had no particular objection 
to it, except that he thought it would not 
answer the intended object. It would pre- 
sent such a tortuous and disputable outline 
to the constituency, as could hardly ever 
be settled ; and the constituency which 
would be excluded, consisting of persons 
who lived in the country, bore so very 
small a proportion to those in the towns, 
that it was not worth while to exclude 
them. He did not deny, however, that the 
principle against which the hon. Gentleman 
wished to legislate prevailed in too many 
boroughs. With respect to the bill before 
the House, if its object had been to dis- 
franchise the borough of Hertford alto. 
gether, he did not know that much could 
be said against it; as it was clear from the 
evidence that the corruption, though not 
universal, was so general as to render the 
influenceof the untainted electors altogether 
unavailing. The object of the Bill was to 
render the constituency of Hertford less 
within the means of any individual to cor- 
rupt; and to give to the old independent 
and honourable electors, allies of the same 
character with themselves in the new con- 
stituency. He would not enter into the 
subtie and superfiuous question whether 
the House was acting judicially or legisla- 
tively, but he knew what were the facts of 
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this case, and how the present Bill, if left 
unmangled and suffered to perform its 
duty, would remedy the mischief complain- 
ed of. It would be tedious to repeat all the 
corrupt practices which had taken place at 
the late election, and which had been de- 
tected since its close; but considering the 
opposition now made to the Bill, he could 
not help fearing that, from the length of 
time which had elapsed since the subject 
was first brought forward, Gentlemen were 
beginning to forget their enormity. How- 
ever innocent what was called “ polling- 
money ” might have originally been, as de- 
scribed on a previous night by a former 
Representative of the borough, yet it had 
of late years ceased to be so, both because 
the amount had been more than doubled, 
and because the whole election depended 
upon it. In truth, the neglect of this pay- 
ment would have been considered a viola- 
tion of the rights of the electors. The House 
would not forget the clubs which were 
instituted three-quarters of a year before 
the election, and which were finally merged 
in one of greater consequence and extent, 
held at what was appropriately called 
“ Rats’ Castle.” Hither all the tools and 
agents of the more monied party resorted 
to hold their orgies: hither the Mayor of 
the corporation resorted, and showed the 
exuberance of his joy at the liberality of 
certain candidates and their supporters, by 
dancing and indulging the electors with 
assurances of another such festivity, in the 
event of their friends succeeding. The 
object of these meetings was expressly de- 
clared by the chief agent to be the giving 
that gratification to the electors which an- 
other candidate was unable to give them. 
* What,” said this agent, “ has Duncombe 
ever done for the borough? You (the 
electors) have only got by him a Bill which 
will send you to the poll with long beards 
and empty stomachs.” This fault, how- 
ever, of leaving the electors to hunger was 
not to be imputed to the party to which 
this agent belonged, for the House would 
recollect that during the long period he 
had mentioned, a host of minor agents were 
employed in scattering a species of note 
called “ Refreshment Ticket,” but which 
ticket was applicable to many other pur- 
poses besides that of procuring refreshment 
for the stomach. It might be exchanged 
at any shop in the place, or sold for apparel 
or any article of domestic use that might 
be wanted. It had been, indeed, asserted 
by the chief agent that these practices were 
not sanctioned by him after the writ was 
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issued ; nevertheless, the same proceedings 
continued, and rather increased in activity 
and expensiveness, though at least a dozen 
innkeepers and alehousekeepers had the 
confidence to assert upon oath ,before the 
Committee, that they did not know who 
was to pay them. In deciding this case, 
the House would have to deal not only 
with bribery and corruption, and the more 
awful crime of perjury, but also with me- 
naces applied to the electors. Several cases 
of threats to turn out people from their 
habitations were stated before the Commit- 
tee, and if the evidence was untrue, the 
agent of the noble Lord who possessed the 
property, and from whom the threats issued, 
ought to have been produced to contradict 
it. They had also heard of the fourteen 
days’ leases granted by the same noble 
Lord to tenants who were electors—a cir- 
cumstance so novel that it might be said to 
form an era in the history of electionecring, 
and unconstitutional interference. The 
House had been told, that these leases were 
applied only in the cases of the scot-and-lot 
voters ; but what was there to prevent them 
from being hereafter applied to voters above 
10/., if no counterbalancing power were 
raised to impair the corrupt influence of 
that noble Lord whose name was so familiar 
during the election? One argument mainly 
relied on by two right hon. Gentlemen, 
who had spoken against the Bill, appeared 
to him rather to impugn than support their 
opinion. They had asserted, and he be- 
lieved correctly, that the 10/. constituency 
would be still about 600: the only infer- 
ence he could draw from this assertion was, 
that the preponderance of the borough 
would still remain very great under the 
increased constituency, and that the change, 
therefore, was the more lenient, and would 
be the less felt. Upon the whole, he con- 
ceived that the House would appear to 
wink at what had occurred at Hertford, 
unless with a view to check the crimes 
which he had enumerated they adopted the 
measure now before them. It was im- 
possible that the old condition of Hertford 
could be longer tolerated. The necessity 
of a ballot would follow, unless intimida- 
tion were rendered fruitless by introducing 
to the elective franchise those who were 
beyond the sphere and range of it. The 
elections must always be carried, as in the 
late instance, by corruption, unless the 
number of electors was increased and their 
character raised, so that corruption could 
not reach the majority. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the House would feel, that na 
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satisfactory remedy could be applied short 
of that which the Committee had recom- 
mended. 

Lord Granville Somerset could not help 
making a single observation, in answer to 
the remarks of the hon. member for Berk- 
shire. The hon. Member had spoken of the 
treating at Hertford ; but neither he him- 
self, nor his friends in Berkshire, seemed, 
during the last election, to have been 
afflicted with empty stomachs. The hon. 
Member’s observations on Hertford were 
much to the point ; but the voters of that 
borough would be sufficiently punished for 
their corruption, even if the Amendment 
of his right hon. friend (Sir Robert Peel) 
were adopted, for by that four or five hun- 
dred of them would be disfranchised. That, 
however, was not the case with the consti- 
tuents of the hon. member for Berkshire, 
not one of whom had been subjected to the 
slightest penalty. ‘There was a Bill in its 
progress through the House, which had 
been introduced by the noble Paymaster of 
the Forces, the object of which was, to 
punish all the votersin boroughs who might 
be guilty of any sort of corruption. He 
(Lord Granville Somerset) was sorry that 
the provisions of that Bill did not extend to 
counties as well as to boroughs, in order 
that it might include the constituents of 
the hon. member for Berkshire, and other 
county constituencies, many of whom were 
as corrupt as any borough constituency in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland. He could 
not but think, that a county constituency 
which misbehaved ought to be subject to 
punishment as well as the constituency of 
a borough. The question before the House, 
at present, however, was, not whether there 
had been corruption in the borough of 
Hertford. The real question was, whether 
they should punish the innocent as well as 
the guilty in that borough. A Committee 
had sat on the subject, who reported to the 
House, that the general body of the free- 
men of Hertford were not, in any way, 
connected with the corruption which had 
taken place; yet now they were called on 
to punish those freemen, who, by the Re- 


port of the Committee of that House, were - 


declared guiltless.) He (Lord Granville 
Somerset) would willingly consent to the 
punishment of the guilty, but he would 
never consent to the punishment of those 
who had been acquitted by the Committce 
appointed to investigate the case. As the 
honesty of the general body of the electors 
was admitted, he hoped that the House 
would not allow them to suffer; and that, 
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in a proper anxiety to punish the guilty, 
they would not be unjust to the inno. 
cent. 

Mr. John Stanley said, that the noble 
Lord had cailed on the House to pass 
judgment on the constituents of the hon. 


Borough. 


-member for Berkshire, whom he had pre- 


sumed to call guilty, though they had not 
been put upon their trial; yet he declined 
to punish the electors of Hertford, who 
had been proved to be guilty of the gross- 
est corruption. All that he, and those who 
acted with him, wanted, was the punish- 
ment of the guilty,—the punishment of 
those who had been found guilty of 
bribery. He would ask the hon. member 
for Cambridge, whether they wished for 
the punishment of any others? The Bill 
went to punish the lower class of voters in 
Hertford: he knew not in which way it 
went to punish any others. It went to 
punish the dependents of a great aristo- 
cratical proprietor. The House was first 
called upon to act judicially, but now it 
was called upon to act legislatively, and to 
remove this borough from the domineering 
influence of a great landed proprietor. He 
would ask whether, under this Bill, the 
Marquess of Salisbury’s voters would vote 
in favour of the county or the town? How 
were these dependents of the noble Mar- 
quess created? Was there no punishment, 
no slavery in their fourteen days’ leases? 
Did not these dependents, up to the last 
moment of the Reform Bill, nay, after it, 
suffer with the greatest severity? Much 
had been said by the noble Lord about 
treating, but had they it not in evidence, 
that, in Hertford, the port wine was sent 
in casks, that the voters drank it out of 
quart pots, and that one man actually died 
of intoxication on his way home? After 
these orgies, the gipsies and bullies were 
brought in, and the whole party were 
drilled and marshalled by the fugleman of 
Lord Salisbury’s corps. Was it not noto- 
rious that the noble Marquess took an 
active part at the election, in spite of the 
entry of a resolution in their Statute-book 
against the interference of Peers at elec- 
tions? Would to God that that Resolu- 
tion were erased from their Journals, 
rather than be made the laughing-stock of 
every electioneering Peer in the kingdom! 
Was it not notorious that, in spite of all 
this, the noble Marquess appeared at the 
election wearing the colours of his own 
candidates, with a convicted thief placed on 
one side of him and a returned felon on 
the other. It was true; it had been 
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proved on oath before the Committee. It { 626, which was not more than the present 
was necessary that steps should be] constituency of Hertford. In Tavistock, 


taken not to allow the borough to remain 
under such influence ; but, by the infusion 
of a better class of voters, to give it that 
independence which all constituencies ought 
to have. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, that if the 
object of the hon. Member’s speech was to 
cast imputations he had succeeded ; but 
those imputations, which the hon. Member 
presumed to cast upon Lord Salisbury 
might, with equal justice, be directed 
against Mr. Thomas Duncombe, for he was 
equally guilty with the noble Lord. As 
to the Bill before them, what did it do? 
The first clause punished those guilty of 
corruption ; and that clause he did not 
mean to oppose; but the second clause 
punished the innocent as well as the 
guilty, and it was to that clause he ob- 
jected. By the second clause the whole of 
the 10/. voters would be swamped. It was 
said, that the enlargement of the consti- 
tuency was no punishment to the present 
electors ; but he considered it a species of 
disfranchisement. What was the punish- 
ment inflicted upon Aylesbury and Crick- 
lade? A large agricultural population was 
taken into the borough, so that it could not 
be argued that this addition to the consti- 
tuency was not intended as a punishment 
to the present voters. As to the circum- 
stance of one person having the greater 
portion of the property of the borough, it 
had been decided in the case of the new 
borough of Huddersfield, where the whole 
parish belonged to one proprietor, that that 
was no objection to its obtaining the right 
of sending a Member to Parliament ; and 
that could, therefore, not be objected to in 
the instance of Hertford. The Members 
of that House were then sitting in their 
two-fold capacities as Judges and Legisla- 
tors. Acting in their judicial capacity, it 
would be unjust if they were to punish the 
innocent in order that the guilty might not 
escape ; and, in their legislative capacity, 
they could assign no reason why they should 
adopt the present Bill, when, in the case of 
Huddersfield, they had determined that the 
property of a borough belonging to one 
person was no reason against its enfran- 
chisement. It could not be said, that it 
was necessary to extend the constituency 
on account of the smallness of that con- 
stituency ; for at Blackburn it had been 
thought entitled to enfranchisement, al- 
though the number of voters in it was only 





too, the constituency was only 247, so that, 
in point of numbers, the constituency of 
Hertford would appear, even according to 
the principles laid down by the Reform 
Bill, to entitle it to remain as it was at 
present. Was it right or proper that the 
constituency of Hertford should be ex- 
tended to the number of at least one thou- 
sand voters, while ‘Tavistock, Malton, 
Calne, Kendal, and a variety of other 
small boroughs, were to retain their fran- 
chise without addition? He contended 
that it was not ; and if the House wished 
to establish a character for injustice through- 
out the country, they could not adopt a 
better course than by giving their sanction 
to the present measure. If, however, they 
were to carry this Bill into a law, the 
people, they might depend upon it, would 
go to any tribunal to seek justice, rather 
than to a Committee of that House. 

Mr. Bernal said, he really did not know 
what proposition they were entertaining, 
whether it was that enunciated by the hon. 
and gallant member for Westminster, or 
that suggested by the right hon. Baronet. 

Colonel Evans said, that as he under- 
stood his Amendment would prevent the 
Bill from being carried through this Session 
he would not press it. 

Amendment withdrawn. 
read a third time. 

Colonel Evans then moved, by way of 
rider, a clause providing that, at all future 
elections for the borough of Hertford, the 
votes should be taken by ballot. 

Upon this Motion the House divided : 
Ayes 82; Noes 182—Majority 100. 

Sir R. Peel then moved the omission of 
the second clause, with a view to omit the 
remainder of the Bill. 

On this Motion the House divided : 
Ayes, 109; Noes 143—Majority 34. 

Colonel Evans then moved—‘“ That the 
boundary of the borough shall only com- 
prehend the present borough of Hertford, 
together with the towns of Ware and Hod- 
desdon, and the intermediate tract bounded 
by the high roads connecting the latter 
towns with each other and with Hertford, 
including 100 yards exterior of those high 
roads throughout the whole length of the 
said roads.” 

The House again divided: Ayes 19; 
Noes 117—Majority 98. 

The Bill was passed. 


The Bill was 
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List of the Aves on Colonel Evans's 
Motion to take the Vote by Ballot. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Altwéod; ¥: 
Baines, EF. 
Barnett, C. J. 
Biddulph, R. 
Bellew, R. M, 
Bish, T. 

Blake, M. 
Blackburne, J. 
Bouverie, Hon. D. 
Briggs, R. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J. 
Clay, W. 

Chaytor, Sir W. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Dawson, E. 
Divett, E. 

Dykes, F. L. B. 
Etwall, R. 
Faithfull, G. 
Fenton, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
Fitzroy, Lord 
Fleming, Admiral 
Gaskell, D. 
Godson, R. 

Grote, G. 

Gully, J. 

Hall, B. 

Hardy, J. 

Hill, M. D. 
Hodges, L. 

Hutt, W. 

Hyett, W. I. 
Jacob, E. 

Jervis, J. 

Kemp, T. R. 
Keppell, Major G. T. 
Langdale, Hon. C. 
Lister, BE. C. 
Locke, W. 


Lloyd, J. H. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Moreton, H. 
Mullins, F. W. 
Ord, W. H. 
O’Connell, C. 
O’Connell, Morgan 
Parrott, J. 
Pease, J. 
Penleaze, J. 
Phillpotts, J. 
Philips, M. 
Potter, R. 
Pryme, G. 
Rider, T. 
Rotch, B. 
Roche, D. 
Ruthven, E. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Russell, Lord 
Seale, Colonel 
Sinclair, G. 
Scholefield, J. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Sullivan, R. 
Tennyson, C. 
Throckmorton, R. 
Tooke, W. 
Torrens, Colonel 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Wason, R. 
Watkins, J. L. V. 
Waterpark, Lord 
Wigney, N. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, Colonel 
TELLERS, 
Evans, Colonel 
Bulwer, E. L. 


List of the Aves on Sir Robert Peel's 
Amendment. 


Ashley, Lord 
Ashley, Hon. H. 
Attwood, M. 
Baring, A. 
Baring, F. 
Bankes, W. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Bruce, C, 

Bell, M. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bethell, J. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Bolling, W. 
Chapman, A. 
Clive, Lord 
Clive, Hon. R. 





Cooper, E. J. 
Chetwynd, Captain 
Corry, Hon. H. 
Cole, Lord 
Castlereagh, Lord 
Campbell, Sir I. P. 
Calcraft, G. 
Cartwright, W. 
Coote, Sir C. 
Chandos, Lord 
Chaplin, J. 
Conolly, Colonel 
Daly, J. 

Duffield, Thomas 
Darlington, Lord 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, Hon, W. 
Evans, Colonel 
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Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Eastnor, Lord 
Fox, S. L. 


«| Foley, E. 


Ferguson, G. 
Finch, G. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Forester, Hon. C. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gladstone, J. 
Gaskell, J. M. 


Goulburn, Rt. Hon. H. 


Grimston, Lord 
Glynne, Sir S. 
Gronow, Captain 
Gordon, Hon. W. 
Hanmer, Colonel 
Hanmer, Sir T. 
Holdsworth, Thomas 
Halcombe, J. 


Hardinge,Rt.Hn.SirH. 


Hayes, Sir E. 
Hay, Sir J. 
Henniker, Lord 
Herbert, Hon. S. 
Hawkes, T. 
Hodgson, J. 
Hope, H. 
Halford, H. 
Irton, S. 

Inglis, Sir R. 
Joliffe, Hon. Colonel 
Jermyn, Lord 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Lincoln, Lord 
Lefroy, A. 
Lefroy, Thomas 
Lyall, G. 
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Lowther, Hon. Col. 
Lygon, Hon. Colonel 
Martin, Thomas 
Miles, William 
Maxwell, H. 
Mandeville, Lord 
Manners, Lord R. 
Nicholl, J. 

Neale, Sir H. 
Norreys, Lord 
Pollock, F. 

Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R. 
Palmer, R. 

Price, R. 

Pigott, R. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Reid, Sir J. 

Ryle, J. 

Stewart, J. 
Saunderson, R. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, F. 
Scarlett, Sir James 
Stewart, E. 
Tennyson, Rt. Hn. C. 
Tyrell, Sir J. 
Trevor, Hon. G. R. 
Vivyan, Sir R. 
Walsh, Sir J. 
Welby, E. 

Wynn, Rt. Hon. C. 
Wall, C. B. 
Williams, T. P. 
Yorke, Captain 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 


Ross, C. 
Lewis, Rt. Hn. T. F. 


seen rest afcr = 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 22, 1834. 


Minures.] Bill. 


Read a third time. 


On the Motion of 


Lord AUCKLAND :—Smuggling Act Amendment. 


Petitions presented. 


By the Duke of RicuMonp, and the 


Earls of DAcre and Uxsripn@r, from several Dissenting 
Congregations,—for Relief to the Dissenters.—By the 
Earls of WINCHELSEA, FoLry, RoseBery, aud Ux- 
BRIDGE, Lord Howe, and the Bishops of CuHEesTer, and 
LIcHFIELD, and Coventry, from a Number of Places, 
—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Earl 
of RoseBeERY, from two Places, against the Ministers to 
Churches (Scotland) Bill.—By Lord Fotey, from Burton- 
upon-Trent, for Protection to the Established Church.— 
By the Earl of Uxpriper, from Anglesey, against the 


Sale of Beer Act. 


Save or Beer Acr.] 


Lord Suffield 








presented a petition from Norfolk, signed 
by all the Magistrates at Quarter-Sessions, 
complaining of the evils arising from the 
multiplication of beer-houses ; and pray- 
ing that a proper remedy should be de- 
vised. Some individuals, who were ignorant 
of the facts, asserted that it would be 
better, if the Magistrates, instead of com- 
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plaining of these beer-houses, would exert 
themselves in putting down the mischiefs 
to which their existence gave rise. Now, 
the truth was, that the Magistrates were 
anxious to do so, but they did not possess 
the necessary power, and they would be 
well pleased if they were armed with suffi- 
cient authority for that purpose. As the 
second reading of a Bill on this subject 
was to come on to-night, he begged leave 
to throw out two suggestions for the con- 
sideration of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Kenyon), who had introduced the Bill. 
In the first place, he was of opinion, that 
if proper security were required for good 
conduct, it would have the effect of pla- 
cing a better description of persons in 
beer-shops ; and next, it appeared to him, 
that it would be productive of very good 
effects, if, when an individual applied for 
leave to open a beer-shop, his petition 
must be recommended by a number of 
housekeepers, as was required in the case of 
public-house licenses. 

The Earl of Malmesbury was perfectly 
aware, that the greatest mischief to the 
morals of the people had flowed from the 
establishment of beer-houses; but he 
doubted much, whether demanding a high 
security would check the evil; because 
those houses having, in many instances, 
fallen into the hands of brewers, they 
would be ready to give security to any 
amount. He approved of the suggestion, 
that when application was made to open 
a beer-shop, that application should be 
backed by the testimony of the neigh- 
bouring housekeepers, as to the good 
character of the applicant. The Magis- 
trates, he could assert, did not, on their 
own account, regret any loss of power 
which they had sustained under the exist- 
ing Bill; but they certainly did regret on 
account of the public morals, that they 
had not authority to repress the evils 
which were complained of on every side. 
It would be an alteration attended with 
inestimable benefit, if beer were not allow- 
ed to be consumed on the premises. In 
that case, the labourer would take it home 
to his family, instead of spending his time 
in those haunts of vice; the owners of 
which, in order to entice unfortunate la- 
bourers to expend their money in them, 
encouraged gambling and dances, the 
consequence of which was, that those who 
frequented them remained till the most 
unseasonable hours, whilst their families 
were neglected and left destitute, 
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The Earl of Winchilsea, expressed his 
strong hostility to the Beer Bill, which had 
occasioned incalculable evil. He had 
been attending the Petty Sessions in the 
county with which he was more immedi- 
ately connected, during the last four 
months; and he could of his own know- 
ledge assert, that crime had greatly in- 
creased in consequence of the multiplica- 
tion of beer-shops, The speculation on 
which the Beer Bill was founded—namely, 
that it would be the means of giving a 
better beverage to the working man—had 
completely failed. The beverage had be- 
come worse instead of better; and he 
believed that ninety-nine out of 100 of 
the beer-shops in his county were in the 
hands of brewers. The labourers, for 
whose benefit this measure had been in- 
troduced, had reaped nothing but evil 
from it. Some good would be effected if 
no beer-shops were allowed to be opened, 
unless the sanction of a certain number of 
respectable persons were previously ob- 
tained. As the system at present stood, 
many of these beer-shops were kept by 
persons of bad character, who, under pre- 
tence of selling beer, sold spirits; there 
the working classes of society were induced 
to assemble, and there they proceeded to 
plan crimes. Only last year, in Lincoln- 
shire, an individual coming from one of 
these beer-houses murdered a man in 
open day, and the defence of the culprit 
was, that he was intoxicated. The system 
ought to be totally new-modelled ; and he 
was sure, that their Lordships could not 
do a greater act of kindness to the labour- 
ing population than to take this question 
under their consideration. 

Lord Wynford believed, that instead of 
the poor man’s beverage having been im- 
proved under this Bill, the beer had, in 
fact, become more deleterious than it was 
before. His reason for supporting the Bill 
originally was, because he believed that 
it would put an end to the monopoly of 
the brewers. He was sorry, however, to 
find that he had been completely mis- 
taken, for the measure, instead of dimin- 
ishing, had, he believed, increased all the 
evils of monopoly. He should again press 
upon the House the suggestion which he 
had thrown out the other night, and which, 
if acted upon, would, he conceived, be 
attended with beneficial effects. At pre- 
sent the constable could not go into a 
beer-shop unless to put down a breach of 
the peace. He would give to the constas 
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ble the power of entering those houses for 
the purpose of ascertaining what sort of 
company was harboured in them, and 
whether good order were preserved. This 
was no more than what the exciseman and 
the constable could do at present as to 


| 
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considered, with the view of introducing, 
generally, a more preferable system, he 
would put it to the noble Lord, whether 
it would not be necessary to extend the 
system of securities, which he meant to 
apply to beer-shops, to the lower sort of 


regular public-houses, and involved no | licensed public-houses, which, after all, 


serious infringement of the liberty of the 
subject. He thought, it was right, not 





were in no respect better conducted than 
those houses that were established under 


only that the constable should be invested | the new Act. He threw this suggestion 
with that power, but that he should be} out for the consideration of the noble 


obliged to exercise it. 


Lord. He did not believe, that all the 


Lord Suffield, to prove the ill effects; evils which were enumerated flowed from 


which grew out of the present system, | 


stated, that for two days a lottery had 
been going on at a beer-house in his 
neighbourhood. The consequence was, 
that a scene of the most abandoned 
drunkenness and riot had been kept up 
all night; and it was so difficult to obtain 
the necessary information relative to the 
commission of the offence, that he, as a 
Magistrate, found it impossible to act so 
as to punish any individual. 

Lord Kenyon should merely express the 
great satisfaction he felt at hearing the 
sentiments of the several noble Lords who 
had spoken on this occasion. He could 
assure his noble and learned friend near 
him, and every other noble Lord who took 
any interest in the subject, that he should 
be most happy to receive any suggestion 
or amendment with which he should be 
favoured. One great object of his mea- 
sure was, to diminish still more the hours 
at which those beer-shops should be al- 
lowed to be kept open, without, at the 
same time, attempting to interfere with 
the comforts of the labouring classes. His 
Lordship concluded by proposing, ‘‘ That 
this Bill be now read a second time.” 

Viscount Melbourne said, although he 
very much doubted the dreadful increase 
of crime which had been described, still 
he should feel it to be his duty to vote for 
the second reading of the Biil. The Bill, 
however, as it now stood, did not, in his 
view, afford a sufficient remedy for the 
mischiefs about which so much had been 
said. One of the principal objections re- 
lated to houses established in lonely and 
remote situations; but there was nothing 
whatever in the Bill to remedy any mis- 
chief which could be ascribed to that 
circumstance. All the legislation which 
was formerly directed against public- 
houses generally, was now, it appeared, to 
be directed exclusively against the beer- 
shops. But if the whole subject were to be 
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the one source; and he was not very 
sanguine in thinking that this Bill was 
likely to remove them. 

Bill read a second time, and referred to 
a Select Committee. 


PARLIAMENTARY PrintTinG.] The 
Marquess of Lansdown rose to move, 
that their Lordships should take into con- 
sideration the Report of the Committee to 
whom it had been referred to inquire into 
the state of the Parliament-office, and to 
propose that they should agree to the re- 
solutions to which that Committee had 
come, the substance of which he should 
briefly state to their Lordships. The 
great object which the Committee had in 
view was, to devise some means by which 
the printing of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment might be executed with more eco- 
nomy, and, at the same time, with more 
convenience. That it was a subject worthy 
of consideration, would at once be seen, 
when he informed their Lordships, that the 
expense of printing in one year, (certainly 
under very peculiar circumstances) ex- 
ceeded 100,000/., and that in the last 
year it amounted to 56,0007. The Com- 
mittee, in pointing out how a large saving 
could be effected, did not wish to induce 
their Lordships to abstain from printing 
such documents as were material, but to 
avoid the second printing of any which 
had already been printed for the use of 
the other House of Parliament. The 
Committee felt, that it was necessary to 
make a positive and direct reduction on 


| printing charges, if that could be done 


without detriment to the public business. 
The Committee thought, that by an un- 
derstanding with the other House, much 
of the expense of double composition, and 
of late working at night, might be avoided. 
It was, also, proposed to effect a consider- 
able saving by a new arrangement with 
respect to the printing of the public ac- 
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counts, which, while it retained the most 
perfect clearness and perspicuity, would 
be attended with less expense than at 
present. By coming to an understanding 
with the other House of Parliament, docu- 
ments which had been printed for that 
House, and copies of which their Lord- 
ships might require, need not be again 
printed; and vice versd, documents 
printed for the House of Lords might, in 
like manner, be furnished to the Com- 
mons, It would be very easy, also, if 
their Lordships were pleased to agree to 
those Resolutions, and the House of 
Commons also concurred in them, to have 
such documents as were printed for the 
use of the other House laid on their 
Lordships’ Table, when it was necessary. 
A list of the papers that were moved to 
be printed, in either House, might be ex- 
changed from day to day, and thus indi- 
viduals in each House might, at a glance, 
be enabled to call for any document that 
appeared of importance. Mr. Church, of the 
Stationery-office, had also, by a very sim- 
ple alteration in the mode of preparing the 
papers, assisted in reducing the expense. 
From the information he had received, it ap- 
peared probable, that a reduction of twenty- 
five per cent would be made on the whole 
expense, with respect to one species of 
documents, and of seventy per cent on 
another, by the adoption of the system 
now recommended. Taking an average 
of the whole, it appeared to him, looking 
to the printing of Bills, Journals, papers, 
and accounts, a reduction of one-half, or 
from 20,0002. to 30,000/. a-year, would 
be effected. It was also proposed, that 
the printers of both Houses of Parliament 
should be permitted to sell to the book- 
sellers, in another shape, such reports, &c., 
as might be called for. The noble Mar- 
quess concluded by laying the Resolutions 
of the Committee upon the Table, and 
moving that they be adopted, which was 
agreed to. 

It was ordered that the Resolutions 
should be communicated to the House of 
Commons in a Conference. 


Excuequer Recerpt Bity.] Earl 


Grey, in moving that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Exchequer 
Receipt Bill, observed, that it was a mea- 
sure which proceeded from two Reports 
made by the Commissioners who had been 
appointed in 1830 and 1831, to inquire 
ang examine. into the practice of the Ex- 
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chequer, with respect to the receipt and 
payment of the Public Money, and the 
mode of keeping the accounts thereof. 
The object of the appointment of those 
Commissions was, to introduce greater 
simplicity into the mode of keeping the 
Exchequer Accounts, to regulate more 
effectually the business of the Exchequer, 
and at the same time to establish an effi- 
cient and proper control. Along with 
these objects was combined that of pro- 
ducing a considerable saving in this branch 
of the Government. Such being the 
objects sought to be obtained he could 
not anticipate any opposition to the mea- 
sure. In conformity with the recommen- 
dation of the two Commissions to which 
he had referred, it was proposed by this 
Bill to abolish the offices of Auditor, of 
the Four Tellers of the Exchequer, of thé 
Clerk of the Pells, and the several offices 
subordinate thereto, and in lieu of them 
to appoint a Comptroller-General, an As- 
sistant Comptroller, a Chief Clerk, and as 
many clerks and assistants as the Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Treasury might 
deem necessary. The next point was, to 
introduce greater simplicity in the mode 
of making up the accounts, and to effect 
a considerable saving. With that view it 
was proposed that all the cumbersome and 
antiquated machinery of the office should 
be abolished, and that a system of a more 
modern nature should be substituted. He 
was not aware that under the old plan 
any fraud had been committed, or that 
the public had sustained any loss; but, 
while under the new system the security 
would be found equally good, it would be 
found to possess greater simplicity and 
efficiency. The Accounts would, there- 
fore, in future, be kept according to the 
modern practice, and all that circuitous 
mode of doing business, by which money 
was first sent to the Exchequer and from 
thence into the Bank, would be done 
away; the revenue would at once, under 
the new system, be sent to the Bank, and 
being so paid, should be placed to the 
credit of his Majesty’s Exchequer, and 
form one account inthe Bank Books. It 
was provided that the money being so 
placed in the Bank, should only be ex- 
tracted thence by his Majesty’s Royal 
Order, under the Royal Sign-Manual, to 
be countersigned by the Commissioners 
of the Treasury. The sums necessary for 
the public service were to be thus drawn 
out as they might be wanted; but.in all 
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cases a reference should be made to the 
particular Vote or Act of Parliament by 
which such an issue of the Public Money 
was authorized. By this course, simpli- 
city in keeping the Accounts would be 
united with the most effectual control. 
Another clause of the Bill provided for the 
payment of salaries, allowances, and other 
charges hitherto payable in detail at the 
Exchequer. These payments were to be 
made by a Paymaster, to be appointed by 
the Commissioners of the ‘Treasury, with 
such a number of Clerks as the Commis- 
sioners should deem requisite. The Pay- 
master of the Treasury, it was provided, 
should be invested with the same authority 
as the Paymaster of the Army or Navy 
exercised now. With reference to the 
pecuniary saving which would be effected 
by the measure, he must observe, that the 
present establishment of the Exchequer 
consisted of sixty-five officers, and the 
annual expenditure amounted to 41,0002. ; 
whereas, under the new system, the 
number of persons employed would be 
only twenty-nine, and the cost of the 
Establishment would not exceed 11,000/.; 
a reduction of thirty-six persons in the 
number employed, and of 30,000/. in the 
expenditure, being thus effected. This, 
it must be admitted, was a satisfactory 
change; but he did not propose it so 
much on the ground of economical advant- 
age, great as that must be admitted to be, 
as upon the principle of bringing about an 
important improvement in the manage- 
ment of the Exchequer. It was desirable 
that an officer such as the Comptroller- 
General should be independent of the 
Treasury; accordingly his appointment 
would be for lite, removable only upon a 
Parliamentary Address to the Crown. 
The assistant who would supply the place 
of the Comptroller in the event of occasi- 
onal absence was to be appointed during 
pleasure, and his salary would be 
annually voted by the House of Com- 
mons, so as to obviate any apprehen- 
sion of the Comptrollership being rendered 
a sinecure office. If it were attempted to 
transfer the duties of Comptroller to his 
Assistant, Parliament would thus possess 
an effectual check upon the abuse by 
having the payment of the Assistant in its 
own hands. With respect to the offices 
abolished by the Bill, it was not an act of 
bounty, but one of mere justice, to provide 
tor the two Tellers of the Exchequer, who 
held their places by patent, This. being the 
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case, they were to receive the amount of 
their salaries for life. After those two 
Gentlemen (Earl Bathurst and Mr. Spencer 
Perceval) only one Teller remained (Mar- 
quess Camden), the fourth (Mr. Yorke) 
having recently died. With respect to 
the Marquess Camden it had been thought 
right to introduce a particular provision 
into the Bill. Their Lordships would all 
recollect the generous sacrifice which the 
noble Marquess had made of the whole 
surplus profits of his office beyond the 
amount fixed by the new regulation which 
took place a few years ago, although the 
noble Lord had as good a right to receive 
the whole sum unabated as any Peer pos- 
sessed to his estate. The amount which 
the public had saved in consequence of 
this act of the noble Marquess was 
244,000/. Under these circumstances, it 
was thought right to record this signal 
instance of liberality, and secure to the 
Marquess Camden for life the whole right 
which he now had to the property of his 
office, trusting he would continue to pursue 
the same conduct as hitherto, but leaving 
the matter entirely to himself. With re- 
spect to subordinate offices, it was left to 
the Treasury to make such arrangements 
as might be deemed necessary. He must 
advert to one omission in the Bill: no 
provision had been made in consequence 
of the death of Mr. Yorke, by whose de- 
mise one of the Tellerships became vacant, 
together with all the subordinate offices 
belonging to it. In this case, there being 
no new Teller appointed, the money which 
was in Mr. Yorke’s chest (about 30,0002.) 
could not be taken out, and the persons 
employed under him were now, strictly 
speaking, no longer considered as being 
upon the Establishment of the Exchequer, 
and, therefore, would not be entitled to 
be provided for under this Bill. But it 
would be an act of great injustice to take 
advantage of this circumstance to deprive 
those individuals of compensation. A 
particular provision in their favour could 
not now be introduced into the Bill con- 
sistently with the privileges claimed by 
the other House of Parliament. This was 
a fair occasion for exercising the power of 
the Crown to appoint another Teller of 
the Exchequer, whose office should cease 
as soon as the Bill had passed into a law. 
The consequence of a new appointment 
would be to revive the office, and to re- 
move all difficulty with respect to the 
Clerks and the money now locked up from 
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the public, The Clerk of the Pells pos- 
sessed the same interest in his office as 
the Tellers, it being also an office for life. 
It was unnecessary to dwell upon the 
valuable services of the Gentleman who 
held that situation; they were well known, 
and had been displayed in different depart- 
ments, and were of a character to entitle 
him, independently of his legal claim, to 
compensation for life to the full amount of 
the salary which he now enjoyed as Clerk 
of the Pells. As he was satisfied that the 
principle of the measure was good, and as 
it merely followed up the recommendations 
which had received the sanction of former 
Governments for the improvement of the 
Exchequer, he trusted it would receive 
their Lordships’ concurrence. 

The House went into a Committee, and 
having agreed to the several clauses of the 
Bill, resumed. 


Frencn SmvuGGuine.| Viscount 
Strangford rose to move for papers relative 
to the practice of Smuggling on the north- 
ern and western coast of France, and said 
that he would not trouble their Lordships 
with any observations except in explana- 
tion of the reasons which induced him to 
give notice of Motion on the subject. 
First, he wished for an opportunity to 
show the noble Earl (Earl Grey) that the 
charges which he (Viscount Strangford) 
made on Friday against the French go- 
vernment were founded on facts, and more 
important than the noble Lord appeared 
to suppose at the time. Next, he desired 
to show that in point of chronology he 
was correct, and that the regulations of 
the French government of which he com- 
plained did come into operation subse- 
quently to the date of the present Minis- 
try’s accession to office. 

Lord Auckland thought he had good 
ground to complain of the conduct of the 
noble Viscount, who came down to the 
House on Friday, and, without previous 
notice, made a heavy charge against Min- 
isters, accusing, nay, condemning them 
for acts of great carelessness and indiffer- 
ence as to the protection of the interests 
of the country; charging Ministers with 
employing incompetent diplomatic agents, 
and being badly served by them ; stating 
on Friday that we had been ill-used and 
refused redress by France, and on Tuesday 
coming down and asking for evidence 
whereby to prove his charges. It would 


have been better if the noble Lord had 
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examined evidence first, and allowed the 
conviction and condemnation of the 
offenders to follow. He was glad, how- 
ever, that the noble Lord had made the 
Motion, because it would enable him to 
vindicate the Government from the charge 
of total neglect and want of information 
in matters nearly concerning the public 
interest. But he must refuse the noble 
Lord the documents for which he asked, 
because they were not such as could be 
communicated with propriety, and observ- 
ing a due regard for the public service. 
It was not usual to call for the correspond- 
ence between Ministers and our Ambassa- 
dors at foreign courts. Indeed, it would 
totally cripple the execution of business if 
publicity were to be given to such notes 
and despatches as the noble Lord required. 
He meant to state the substance of what 
passed in relation to the subject. It ap- 
peared that the regulations in question 
commenced in 1791, when a law was 
passed in France under which a reduction 
of tonnage dues was allowed on going into 
certain ports for the purpose of smuggling 
goods into England. The regulation was 
continued in 1802, in 1825, in 1830, and 
in 1832. In 1832 it, for the first time, 
came to his (Lord Auckland’s) knowledge 
that such regulations existed and the Fo- 
reign Office immediately obtained the 
best information it could on the subject, 
with a view to making representations to 
the French government. Such of their 
Lordships as were masters of the rules of 
national law upon this point, must know 
that it was impossible to justify strong 
representations from one government to 
another on such a ground. Such trans- 
actions as those referred to always existed, 
and the only reasons for representation 
consisted in this-—that the mask had been 
taken off, and it was no longer mere 
connivance. In February, 1833, Govern- 
ment instructed our Ambassador to make 
a representation to the French govern 
ment on the subject of the regulations. 
That representation was made, and the 
French government assured our Minister 
of its surprise and regret that such regula- 
tions should have been adopted and con- 
tinued, adding a declaration of its deter- 
mination to investigate the matter. So 
much for the unfriendliness of the French 
government. [Viscount Strangford :— 
When was that?] In March, 1833. In 
September, 1833, the French government 
assured the British Minister that what 
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depended on law should be sumastintely | 
remedied, and that what depended upon | 
regulation should be gradually amended, | 
it not being possible at once to abolish 
practices of forty years standing. This 
assurance had been acted on, the tonnage | 
dues had been so altered as to reduce the | 
advantages of the smuggler. But the 
English Government having ascertained 
through the inquiries of a Commission 
that the tonnage dues should be still 
further reduced, in order more effectually 
to discourage smuggling, a representation | 
to that effect was made to the French 
ministry, and acceded to by it. ‘Thus it 
appeared that Government had not been 
negligent as the noble Viscount had as- 
serted, and that the French government | 
was not unfriendly in this matter, as the 
noble Viscount had represented. 

Viscount Strangford said, what he com- 
plained of were the culpable facilities 
afforded to smuggling by the French go- 
vernment, He did not charge the Go- 
vernment of this country with being in 
collusion for such a purpose, and only 
asked whether noble Lords opposite were 
aware of the practices that existed? The 
noble Lord did not allude to one facility 
given in these French ports to smuggling 
by allowing articles to be exported in such 
small quantities, He certainly was not 
before aware that the French government 
had proceeded so far in the application of 
a remedy. He wished to ask the noble 
Earl if it were not true, that British cruisers 
were not allowed to enter any of those 
small French ports, or to approach within 
a certain distance of them ? 

Lord Auckland said, that such was un- 
doubtedly the fact, but this did not arise 
from any specific order of the French go- 
vernment, but from revenue regulations 
which prohibited British cruisers from 
entering French ports. But those regula- 
tions he could inform the noble Viscount, 
dated from 1828. 

The Duke of Wellington must acknow- 
ledge, that he had never heard of the in- 
conveniences to which his noble friend had 
alluded until he had spoken of them the 
other night. They certainly never came 
under his notice when he was in office. 
With respect to the explanation that had 
just been given by the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Auckland), he must admit, that it 
was perfectly satisfactory. That explana- 
tion had distinctly shown, that the Govern- 
ment did remonstrate with the French 
VOL, XXII, {Rix! 
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authorities when the facts came to their 
knowledge. He could not, however, but 
express his regret that the noble Lord had 
not given his explanation on the former 
evening when the subject was first intro- 
duced, as the noble Lord must have been 
then aware of all the circumstances which 
he had just stated to the House. It ap- 
peared that the port regulations alluded to 
had existed for many years, and, as the 
noble Lord explained, some of them were 
to be put an end to altogether at once, 
and others to be gradually abolished. 
Nothing more than this could be wished 
for or expected. With reference to the 
second topic, the hinderance of British 
cruisers from resorting to French ports, 
we had no right to complain of such a 
prohibition. Our ships were not privileged 
to approach beyond a certain distance 
from the French coast, and he considered 
that the French authorities were quite 
justified in giving orders to that effect. 
Lord Auckland said, that the reason he 
did not on the former night give the 
explanation he had now given was, as he 
stated at the time, that he had been taken 
by surprise. If the noble Viscount had 
given notice of his intention to accuse the 
Ministers, he should then have been pre- 
pared with the explanations he had now 
made. All he could say at that time was, 
that remonstrances had been made to the 
French government, and that satisfactory 
arrangements had taken place, but he was 
not then prepared to go into the details. 
Motion negatived. 


POOP PAOD PTO mm 


IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 22, 1834. 


Mrinutes.] New Writ ordered. For Monaghan in the 
Room of the Hon. C. D. BLAYNEY, now Lord BLAYNEY. 


Bill. Read a third time :—Illegal Securities. 
Petitions presented. By Colonel VERNER, and Messrs. 
BARRON, JAMES, D. CALLAGHAN, O’CALLAGHAN, 


BLAKE, Vicors, Donein, FiTzGERALD, LaLor, DENIS 
O’ConNOR, BALDWIN, SHEIL, H. GRATTAN, RUTHVEN, 
CHAPMAN, D. Rocue, Lyncu, and W. Rocue, from 2 
great Number of Places,—for the Repeal of the Union,— 
By Mr. Emerson TENNENT, from Belfast, against the 
Repeal of the Union.—By Mr. WALLACE, from Greenock, 
for an Alteration in the present System of Church Patron- 
age in Scotland. 


Repeat or tHe Union (IREtanpD).] 
Mr. James presented a Petition, numer- 
ously signed, from the inhabitants of Car- 
lisle and its vicinity. The exact number 
of signatures, he believed, was 2,100, 
praying for a repeal of the legislative 
union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
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and that the latter country might again 
possess her own domestic Legislature. 
The petitioners were all in the humble 
ranks of life. They were poor men, but 
as they were honest and industrious, he 
trusted their petition would not be the 
less favourably received by the House be- 
cause they were poor, and did not belong 
to the more wealthy and privileged classes. 
They had requested him, as far as he 
conscientiously could, to support the 
prayer of the petition. He would re- 
mark, that if it were intended to give to 
Treland such a parliament as she formerly 
possessed, he did not think a much 
greater curse could be inflicted upon that 
country; but if the future proposed Re- 
presentatives for Ireland were to be fairly 
and freely elected, he thought it might 
confer many advantages upon Ireland, 
and some upon England. He thought it 
would confer a direct benefit upon Ire- 
land, by enabling the Irish people to 
make laws upon many subjects, such as 
the formation of railroads, draining bogs, 
and other improvements upon which we, 
at this side of the channel, could not, of 
course, possess so perfect a knowledge as 
those who were on the spot. It would 
confer an advantage upon Ireland indi- 
rectly, by taking back to that country, a 
large number of the absentees; and he 
apprehended there was no Gentleman but 
would admit, that absenteeism was one of 
the great causes of the evils which un- 
happily afflicted that country. One of 
not the least advantages that England 
would derive from Repeal, would be (and 
he said so without intending the slightest 
disrespect to the Irish Members) the 
getting rid of those Gentlemen out of 
that House. He thought the House, as 
now constituted, too numerous for a deli- 
berative assembly. If the Irish Members 
were sent back to their own country, to 
which, he dared to say, they would have 
no objection, the business of the nation 
would, in their absence, be transacted 
more advantageously, more conveniently, 
and with more satisfaction to the public, 
than it was at present; for they all knew, 
that those Members were so eloquent on 
all occasions, and made such lengthy 
speeches, that sometimes an English 
Member could not get an opportunity of 
saying all he might wish on some sub- 
jects; but nothing could stop an Irish- 
man. However, the subject was one of 


too much importance to be treated with 
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any thing like levity. He must confess 
it was one upon which he had not made 
up his mind as to how he should give his 
vote, nor should he do so until he had 
had an opportunity of hearing it fully and 
fairly discussed in all its bearings. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

After a number of petitions on the same 
subject had been presented, 

Mr. O'Connell having been called by 
the Speaker, spoke to the following effect, 
‘It happened to me, Sir, a few days ago, 
to be speaking to a Member in the lobby, 
when I was asked by another Member, 
who had been in conversation with him 
before [ came up, when the question of 
the Repeal of the Union was to come on. 
I was about to give the required informa- 
tion, when the Gentleman went on to 
observe, ‘“‘ The Canadas are endeavouring 
to escape from us; America has escaped 
us ; but Ireland shall not escape us.” The 
hon. member for Wiltshire, too, who, I 
regret to find, is not now in his place, 
may recollect, that last year, when the 
Coercion Bill was brought before the 
House, a Member of this House, said, in 
the library, with something like an oath, 
that Ireland should not escape us. [ Cries 
of Oh!) Itis, I think, a little too soon 
to begin this. Sir, I do believe it is a 
fact, that this claimed superiority —this 
general notion of a right of dominion 
inherent in England over Ireland has 
been the great bane of both countries, 
and the source of all the evils which you 
have for centuries inflicted upon Ireland. 
I do not believe there ever existed a 
greater mistake than the supposition, that 
this country has the right of domination 
over Ireland, or that this country ever 
obtained all the rights which the subju- 
gation of the people of Ireland would 
confer. I wish Gentlemen to recollect, 
that in treating of the restoration of an 
Irish National Legislature, I wish to divest 
the case of every feature which may not 
be thought important, and to bring before 
them matters of the utmost national in- 
terest; but let not the spirit of domina- 
tion now so far prevail, as to prevent the 
House from allowing a fair and legitimate 
discussion of this subject. Amongst the 
people of Ireland an opinion prevails, 
that British interests are adverse to those 
of Ireland. My first and greatest anxiety, 
therefore, is to demonstrate, that the 
English have no right of conquest, nor 
any title to the subjugation of Ireland, 
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That observation I mean to apply to the 
affairs of Ireland, both before the Union 
and since. I mean to canvass this ques- 
tion. I mean distinctly to assert, that 
Ireland was an independent nation, and 
that we ought to regard her, not as a 


subordinate province, but as a limb of 


the empire—as another and a_ distinct 
country, subject to the same King, but 
having a Legislature tctally independent 
of the Legislature of Great Britain. 1! 
shall be as brief as I can upon this sub- 
ject, for it is quite clear, that no man 
ever yet rose to address a more unwilling 
audience. My first sentence was inter- 
rupted ; and there are amongst you those 
who have endeavoured to interrupt me 
before I could utter two distinct periods. 
I feel, however, that a great, and an im- 
portant duty is confided to me, and I am 
determined to discharge it. I wish to 
show you, that Ireland was an independent 
nation—that in by-gone times she was an 
independent nation, having an independ- 
ent Legislature to take care of her own 
concerns. I may be mistaken in what I 
seek; but my feeling is, that I but dis- 
charge my duty to myself, my country, 
and posterity, in calling on you to restore 
her to the station she occupied when | 
was born. But in the performance of my 
duty, 1 ask those whom I address, to give 
up the reins of power and dominion— 
the pride of power and dominion which it 
is infinitely more difficult to part with, 
than the minor interests involved in their 
possession. I call upon you to do that, 
by ceasing to continue the Union upon 
its present basis. Knowing, then, that I 
have such an unfavorable auditory, I am 
anxious to pass over the preliminary and 
unpleasant topics as quickly as I can, and 
to dwell as short a time as possible upon 
matters likely to excite the unpleasant 
feelings of those who hear me. There 
are not many amongst my auditory, who 
are aware, that from the period of 1172, 
when, for the first time, a sort of treaty 
was entered into between some of the 
inhabitants of Ireland and the British 
Monarch, from that period to the present, 
only two hundred and forty years have 
elapsed since Ireland was regarded as a 
portion of the dominions of the Crown of 
Great Britain. At no earlier period thar 
that, were the Irish recognised as subjects 
of the King of England. In 1614, and 


not before that year, the distinction be- 
tween the “ Irish enemy,” and * English 
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subject” was put an end to. In 1614, 
there was a recognition of a distinct na- 
tion in Ireland. In 1614, for the first 
time, the power of the King of Great 
Britain—the power of the King of Eng- 
land and Scotland, was recognised in Ire- 
land. No title had been acquired by 
battle previously, nor has any been ac- 
quired since, There never existed a right 
by conquest. No Jurist—no writer upon 
the laws of nations—can say, that any 
such thing occurred to give England any 
such claim. There was no dominion over 
the Irish as subjects—there was no recog- 
nition by them, of any such dominion ; 
and, above all, there was the distinction 
between ‘Irish enemies,” and ‘“ British 
subjects.” I am bound—for I am not 
speaking for the present hour—I am not 
addressing those merely who hear me; but 
I am, I believe, making the first step to 
national independence; and, in doing so, 
it becomes me to lay the foundations on 
which to rest my arguments, broadly, dis- 
tinctly, and as I hope, irreversibly. For 
this purpose I must have recourse to 
ancient documents, which will perfectly 
authorise my statement, that there was 
neither a submission, as subjects, of the 
Irish people, nor a recognition by them of 
the Sovereignty of England. The first 
document,which I shall refer to, concerns 
the reignfof Henry 3rd, and is dated in 
the year 1246. I know how unwilling 
this House is to listen to the reading of 
documents of any description; but more 
especially those certainly not calculated to 
please its vanity or gratify its pride. In 
the reign of Henry 3rd, a number of the 
Irish people applied for the benefit of the 
British law and the British Constitution, 
and they asked to be recognised as sub- 
jects. Henry 3rd issued a mandate under 
the Great Seal to the Barons in Ireland, 
that, for the peace and tranquillity of that 
land, they would permit it to be governed 
by the laws of England ; but on this point 
what was the testimony of history? It 
was this—‘ The great English settlers 
‘ found it more for their immediate inter- 
‘est that a free course should be left to 
‘their oppressions—that many of those 
‘ whose lands they coveted should be con- 
‘ sidered as aliens—that they should be 
‘furnished for their petty wars by arbi- 
‘ trary exactions—and in their rapine and 
‘ massacres be freed from the terrors of a 
‘rigidly impartial and severe tribunal. 
‘'They had the opportunities of making 
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‘such representations as they pleased to 
‘ the court of England, and such descrip- 
‘tions of the temper and dispositions of 
‘the Irish as might serve their own pur- 
‘poses most effectually. They thus suc- 
‘ ceeded in rendering the mandate ineffec- 
‘tual.’ This is my first proof, that the 
Irish were not recognised as subjects, and 
that the intention of the King to recognise 
them as such was defeated by the party 
whose object it was, to preserve their own 
means of oppression, and prevent the 
establishment of a uniform government in 
Ireland. The second document [ shall 
quote illustrates this part of the case. An 
offer was made by many of the Irish to 
pay 8,000 marks, a considerable sum at 
that time, to Edward Ist—this was in 
1278—for the enjoyment of the British 
institutions, for the protection of the Eng- 
lish laws, and for the establishment of a 
regular government in Ireland. In this 
instance the King issued his mandate, 
stating—* Whereas the community of Ire- 
‘land has made to us a tender of 8,000 
‘marks, on condition that we grant to 
‘ them the laws of England, to be used in 
‘ the aforesaid land, we will you to know 
‘ that, inasmuch as the laws used by the 
‘ Irish are hateful to God, and repugnant 
‘ to all justice—and having held diligent 
‘ conference and full deliberation with our 
‘council on this matter, it seems suffici- 
‘ ently expedient to us and to our council 
‘ to grant to them the English laws, pro- 
‘ vided always that the general consent of 
‘ our people, or at least of the prelates and 
‘ nobles of that land, well affected to us, 
‘shall uniformly concur in this behalf. 
‘ We therefore command you that, having 
‘entered into treaty with those Irish 
‘ people, and examined diligently into the 
‘wills of our commons, prelates, and 
‘ nobles, well affected to us in this behalf; 
‘and having agreed between you on the 
‘highest fine of money that you can 
‘ obtain to be paid us on this account, you 
‘ do, with the consent of all, or, at least, 
‘ with the greater and sounder part afore- 
‘ said, make such a composition with the 
‘ said people in the premises as you shall 
‘ judge in your diligence to be most expe- 
‘ dient for our honour and interest; pro- 
‘ vided, however, that these people should 
‘hold in readiness a body of good and 
‘stout footmen, amounting to such a 
‘ number as you shall agree upon with 
‘ them, for one turn only, to repair to us 
* when we shall think fit to demand them.’ 
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And the historian says —‘ Here we see the 
‘just and honorable dispositions of Ed- 
‘ ward, notwithstanding his intention to 
‘make this incident subservient to his 
affairs. But his wisdom and rectitude 
were fatally counteracted, and by those 
who should have run foremost in the 
‘ prosecution of a measure which would 
‘have prevented the calamities of ages, 
‘and which was obviously calculated for 
‘the pacification and effectual improve- 
‘ ment of their country; but it would have 
‘ circumscribed their rapacious views, and 
‘ controlled their violence and oppression.” 
Again, however, were the people’s views 
frustrated, and they were a second time 
refused the boon they solicited. Another 
document I might quote, records a similar 
application that was made to King Richard 
2nd, through Lord Thomas of Lancaster, 
which received a similar refusal, as well as 
a later application made to Lord Deputy 
Gray and Sir Arthur Chichester. The 
death of the Earl of Desmond afforded an 
occasion to regulate the affairs of Ireland 
upon principles of justice and liberal 
policy ; but Elizabeth and her councillors 
thought otherwise. ‘ Should we exert 
‘ ourselves,’ said they, ‘in reducing this 
‘country to order and civility, it must 
‘soon acquire power and riches, The 
‘ inhabitants will be thus alienated from 
‘ England; they will cast themselves into 
‘ the arm of some foreign power, or, per- 
‘haps, erect themselves into an inde- 
‘pendent and separate state. Let us 
‘ rather connive at their disorders; for a 
‘weak and disordered people never can 
‘attempt to detach themselves from the 
‘ crown of England.’ I find Sir, that Sir 
Henry Sidney and Sir John Perrot, who 
perfectly understood the affairs of Ireland, 
and the dispositions of its inhabitants, 
both expressed the utmost indignation at 
this horrid policy, which yet found its way 
into the English Parliament. The Queen 
was apprehensive should Ireland have the 
benefit of good laws, that she would be- 
come too strong for mismanagement, and 
it was thought that the best policy for 
England would be to keep her weak and 
divided—a policy which has been followed 
with unrelenting perseverance, and which 
is as much acted on to-day as ever it was 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Through- 
out this period, the right of Ireland to a 
Parliament was not controverted ; there 
was, at first, merely the Parliament of the 
Pale formed ; but in the interval to which 
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I just now adverted—in the reign of 
Edward 3rd, an attempt was made to take 
the Irish representatives from that country. 
The writs on that occasion were made 
returnable to Westminster. The people 
returned the members, but they kept from 
them the power of granting any supplies 
of money, and doing so, it was useless for 
the members to come here, and accord- 
ingly that attempt totally failed. Thus 
there existed, up to the period of the reign 
of James Ist, an anxiety on the part of 
the Irish to be governed by British laws, 
and on the part of the Government, that 
anxiety was constantly met by resistance 
and refusal to grant that request. It may 
be said that I have anticipated the proofs 
and arguments upon the other side; but 
this is plain, that if there was no right by 
subjugation over Ireland, yet there was an 
anxiety and a disposition to submit as 
subjects, “in order and civility,” are the 
terms used—that is, as subjects of a sepa- 
rate and distinct country, and having a 
Parliament sitting in Ireland. Why did 
the descendants of English settlers refuse 
this? Because they desired to increase 
their plunder—because they had a land 
war to carry on, the consequence of which 
was expected to be, the acquirement of 
individual territory, and an enrichment by 
individual plunder, even though there was 
a lessening of the power of the Crown. 
During these centuries that I have alluded 
to, there was another plan formed, the 
most cruel and the most dishonest, to 
harass, to annoy, and to plunder the 
Irish, and it succeeded by means as cruel 
and as mean as the project was dishonor- 
able. It was the wish of the Irish to 
become subjects, and of the ruling Eng- 
lish powers that they should remain 
enemies. At length, in the reign of James 
Ist, the whole of the inhabitants were 
amalgamated under the one government, 
and that amalgamation was produced by 
crimes at which the person hearing of 
them should start with horror. Divisions 
were fomented — dissensions promoted— 
the weak were roused against the strong 
—the stranger against the native—the 
insignificant against the wealthy — the 
O’Donnell was supported against the 
O’Neill—the illegitimate brother against 
the legitimate son, and when they had 
invaded the property of the legitimate, 
when they attacked and took from him 
the county of Tyrone, they then declared 
that the lawful heir of it had forfeited it 
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by his resistance! By this cruel policy 
—which I am bound thus to go through 
and expose, however reluctantly—by this 
most cruel policy, inroads were made upon 
the property of the native Irish, and at 
length those who despoiled them obtained 
a rule over the whole country. But let 
me inform the House of this, that this 
dominion was obtained, as I have said, 
not by battle—not by the submission of 
the people, but by the perpetration of the 
most horrible cruelties that one class of 
human beings ever yet inflicted upon 
another. The story of Spanish cruelties 
in South America, is mild and moderate 
compared with the dark catalogue of 
crimes, of cruelties, and atrocities, which 
were committed in Ireland and against 
Irishmen. I hold in my hand extracts, 
not from Irish historians, not from Catho- 
lic historians after that distinction was 
introduced; but from writers of the 
ascendant party, and who charge their 
own friends with the committal of the 
greatest crimes that ever yet disgraced 
humanity. In Morrisson’s History of Ire- 
land, we find, in 1577, this fact—‘ The 
‘ Lords of Connaught and O’Rorke made 
‘a composition for their lands with Sir 
‘ Nicholas Malby, governor of the pro- 
‘ vince, wherein they were content to yield 
‘the Queen so large a rent, and such 
‘ services, both of laborers to work for the 
‘ occasion of fortifying, and of horse and 
‘ foot to serve upon occasion of war, that 
‘ their minds seemed not yet to be alien- 
‘ ated to their wonted awe and reverence 
‘to the Crown of England. Yet, in that 
‘same year, an horrible massacre was 
‘committed by the English at Mullogh- 
‘ maston, on some hundreds of the most 
‘ peaceable of the Irish gentry, invited 
‘thither on the public faith, and under 
‘the protection of Government.’ This 
massacre is thus described by the Irish 
annalists—‘ The English published a pro- 
‘ clamation, inviting all the well-affected 
‘ Trish to an interview on the Rathmore, 
‘at Mulloghmaston, engaging them at the 
‘ same time for their security, and that no 
‘evil was intended. In consequence of 
‘ this engagement the well-affected came, 
‘ 


and soon after they were assembled, they 
‘ found themselves surrounded by three or 
‘ four lines of English and Irish horse and 
‘foot, completely accoutred, by whom 
‘they were ungenerously attacked, and 
‘cut to pieces, and not a single man 
‘escaped,’ Sir, in the same year another 
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atrocity was perpetrated. In 1583, we 
find this stated by Borlase-—‘ The garrison 
‘ of Smerwick, in Kerry, surrendered upon 
‘ mercy to Lord Deputy Gray ; he ordered 
‘ upwards of 700 of them to be put to the 
‘sword or hanged ; repeated complaints 
‘ were made of the inhuman rigor prac- 
‘tised by this Deputy and his officers; 
‘ the Queen was assured that he tyrannised 
‘ with such barbarity that little was left in 
‘Ireland for her Majesty to reign over, 
* but ashes and dead carcases.’ The mode 
of accomplishing the destruction of the 
garrison of Smerwick is described thus : 
‘ Wingfield was commissioned to disarm 
‘them, and when this service was per- 
‘formed, an English company was sent 
‘into the fort, and the entire were 
‘ butchered in cold blood; nor is it with- 
‘ out pain we find a service so horrid and 
* detestable committed to Sir Walter Ra- 
‘ leigh, for which, and other such exploits, 
* he had 40,000 acres of lands bestowed on 
‘ him in the county of Cork,’ which he after- 
wards sold to Richard first Earl of Cork. 
A great portion of the county Down was 
obtained in the manner [ will now describe 
to the House on a better authority than 
my own—‘ Walter, Earl of Essex, on the 
‘conclusion of a peace, invited Bryan 
O’Niall, of Claneboy, with a great num- 
ber of his relations, to an entertainment 
where they lived together in great har- 
mony, making good cheer for three days 
and nights, when on a sudden O’Niall 
was surprised with an arrest, together 
with his brother and wife, by the Eari’s 
order. His friends were put to the 
sword before his face, nor were the 
women «und children spared; he was 
himself, with his brother and wife, sent 
to Dublin, where they were cut in 
quarters. This increased the disaffection 
and produced the detestation of all the 
Irish ; for this chieftain of Claneboy was 
the senior of his family ; and as he had 
‘been universally esteemed, he was now 
‘as universally regretted.’ The county 
Monaghan was acquired about 1590, in 
this manner. ‘About this year died 
‘ M’Mahon, chieftain of Monaghan, who, 
‘in his lifetime, had surrendered his 
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‘ country into her Majesty’s hands, and 
‘received a re-grant thereof, under the 
‘ broad seal of England, to him and his 
‘ heirs male, and in default of such to his 
‘ brother, Hugh Roe M’Mahon, with the 
‘other remainders, and this man dying 
* without issue male, his said brother came 
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up to the state that he might be settled 
in his inheritance, hoping to be counte- 
nanced and cherished as her Majesty’s 
patentee. But he found he could not 
be admitted until he promised 600 cows 
(for such, and no other, were the bribes), 
He was afterwards imprisoned for failing 
in part of the payment, and in a few 
days enlarged, with promise that the 
Lord Deputy himself would go and settle 
him in his county of Monaghan; whither 
his lordship took his journey shortly 
after with M’Mahon in his company. 
At their first arrival, the gentleman was 
clapped into bolts; in two days after he 
was indicted, arraigned, and executed 
at his own door: all done by such officers 
as the deputy carried with him for that 
purpose from Dublin, The treason for 
which he was condemned was, because 
two years before he, pretending a rent 
due to him out of Fearney, levied forces 
and made a distress for the same, which, 
in the English law (adds my author), 
may, perhaps, be treason, but in that 
country, never before subject to law, it 
was thought no rare thing nor great 
offence. The Marshal, Sir Henry 
Bagnal, had part of the country; a 
‘ Captain Hensflower was made seneschal 
of it, and got M’Mahon’s chief house and 
part of the land; and to divers others 
small portions were assigned ; and it is 
said that these men were all the contri- 
‘vers of his death, and that every one 
‘was paid something forhis share.’ But, 
Sir, the further progress towards English 
dominion in Ireland is stained with crimes 
of the worst character—by plunder, by 
the wilful creation of famine and formation 
of insurrections—by the hiring of assassins 
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| —by the total devastation of the country. 


It is a painful and a melancholy duty for 
me to have to recite these facts; but it is 
my firm conviction that it is my duty to 
detail them. I bring them now forward 
to lay down a basis for my arguments, 
and from which I think the inevitable 
conclusion in the minds of gentlemen will 
be, that they are bound to vote in support 
of the Motion which I shall conclude by 
submitting to the House. Of the period 
between 1580 and 1590 we are told—‘ Nor 
‘ were these incessant acts of cruelty suffi- 
‘cient to appease the enmity of the 
‘ Queen’s officers. That destruction which 
‘ their swords had left unfinished they now 
‘industriously completed by a general 
‘famine, Mr. Morrisson mentions this 














« method of ending the war with a seeming 
‘complacency, at least without dislike. 
* But the effects of it were too horrible to 
‘ be unfeelingly related, even by an enemy, 
« because,” says he, “I have often made 
‘mention formerly of our destroying the 
rebels’ corn, and using all means to 
famish them, let me now by two or three 
examples shew the miserable estate to 
which they were thereby reduced.” He 
then, after telling us that Sir Arthur 
Chichester, Sir Richard Morrisson, and 
be other commanders, saw a most horrid 
spectacle of three children, whereof the 
eldest was not above ten years old, feeding 
on the flesh of their dead mother, with 
circumstances tooshocking to be repeated, 
and that the common sort of rebels were 
driven to unspeakable extremities, beyond 
the records of any histories that he had 
ever heard of that kind. ‘* No spectacle,” 
adds Morrisson, ‘‘ was more frequent in 
the ditches of towns, and especially in 
wasted villages, than to see multitudes 
of these poor people dead, with their 
mouths coloured green, by eating nettles, 
docks and all things they could rend up 
out of the ground. The Lord Deputy 
and Council, in a letter to the Lords in 
England, concerning their receiving the 
submissions of some Irish chiefs, ac- 
quainted them that they had received 
their submissions partly for the good of 
the service, and partly out of humane 
consideration having (say they) with our 
own eyes daily seen the lamentable con- 
dition wherein we found everywhere 
men dead of famine; and they add, 
that in the space of a few months above 
* 3,000 were starved in Tyrone.” Thus 
‘had the Queen’s army, under Lord 
Mountjoy, broken and absolutely subdued 
‘ all the lords and chieftains of the [rish; 
‘whereupon, the multitude being braved 
‘as it were in a mortar (says Sir John 
‘ Davies) with sword, famine, and _pesti- 
‘lence, together submitted themselves to 
‘the English Government, received the 
‘laws and magistrates, and most gladly 
embraced the King’s pardon and peace 
‘in all parts of the realm, with demon- 
‘ strations of joy and comfort.”’ There is 
another document to which I will refer, 
from the pen of Spencer, it is a feeling 
and an accurate description of the mode 
in which this species of warfare was carried 
on in Ireland. Here are his words :— 
‘ Notwithstanding that the same was a 
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‘corn and cattle, yet ere one year and a 
‘ half, they were brought to such wretched- 
ness as that any strong heart would rue 
the same. Out of every corner of the 
woods and glens they came creeping 
forth upon their hands, for their legs 
could not bear them; they looked like 
anatomies of death; they spoke like 
ghosts crying out of their graves; they 
did eat the dead carrions—happy were 
they could find them; yea, and one 
another soon after, insomuch as the very 
carcasses they spared not to scrape out 
of their graves; and if they found a plot 
of water-cresses or shamrocks, there 
they flocked as to a feast, for the time, 
‘yet not able to continue there withal, 
‘ that in short space there was none almost 
‘left and a most populous and plentiful 
‘ country suddenly left void of man and 
‘ beast.” Lombard, another writer on Irish 
history, tells us—‘ After Desmond’s death, 
‘ and the entire suppression of the rebel- 
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‘ English commanders. Great companies 
of these provincials, men, women, and 
children, were often forced into castles 
and other houses, which were then set 
on fire, and if any of them attempted to 
escape from the flames, they were shot 
or stabbed by the soldiers who guarded 
them. It was a diversion to these 
monsters to take up infants on the 
poivts of their spears, and whirl them 
about in their agony, apologising for their 
cruelty by saying, that if they suffered 
them to grow to live up they would be- 
come rebels. Many of their women 
were found hanging on trees, with their 
children at their breasts, strangled with 
the mother’s hair!’ Recollect, now, that 
the object of all their cruelties was to 
obtain dominion over Ireland. I am glad 
that | have but two documents more of a 
similar character; but they are of great 
interest, and I think they will show gen- 
tlemen how exceedingly ignorant they are 
of the woes and misfortunes of Ireland, 
and prove to them with what audacity the 
greatest crimes were committed against 
my country. Morrisson acquaints us that 
Lord Mountjoy never received any to 
mercy but such as had drawn blood on 
their fellows. ‘ Thus,’ says he, ‘ M’Mahon 
and M’Artyle offered to submit, but neither 
could be received without the other’s 
head.’ But barbarous as these terms of 
acceptance were, they were sometimes 
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reluctantly complied with. ‘I have, it 
‘ seems, made,’ says Lord Mountjoy,* some 
‘of the subjects already reclaimed, and 
“in these times suspected, put themselves 
‘in blood already, for even now I hear 
‘ that Lord Mountgarret’s sons have killed 
“ some of Cloncare’s and some of Tyrell’s 
‘ followers since I contested with their 
‘ father about somewhat I heard suspicious 
‘of them.’ ‘ About this time,’ says he, 
‘ Nugent came to make his submission to 
‘ the President, by whom he was told, that 
‘as his crimes and offences were extra- 
‘ordinary, he could not hope for pardon 
‘unless he would deserve it by some 
‘ extraordinary services, which, said the 
‘ President, if you will perform, you may 
‘ deserve not only pardon for your faults 
‘committed heretofore, but also some 
‘store of crowns to relieve your wants 
‘hereafter. Nugent, who was valiant and 
‘ daring, and in whom the rebels reposed 
‘ great confidence, presently promised not 
‘ to be wanting in anything that one man 
“could accomplish, and in private made 
‘ offer to the President that, if he might 
‘be well recompensed, he would ruin 
‘ within a short time, James Fitzthomas, 
‘the then reputed Earl of Desmond, or 
‘his brother John. But the President, 
‘ having before contrived a plot for James, 
‘gave him in charge to undertake his 
‘brother John. Accordingly, some few 
‘ days after, Nugent, in riding in company 
‘with John Fitzthomas and one Mr. 
‘ Coppinger, permitted this great captain 
‘ to ride a little before him, minding (his 
‘ back being turned) to shoot him through 
‘ with his pistol, which, for the purpose, 
‘ was well charged with two balls. The 
‘ opportunity offered-—the pistol bent— 
‘both heart and hand ready to do the 
‘ deed, when Coppinger, at that instant, 
‘snatched the pistol from him, crying 
*treason;” wherewith John Fitzthomas 
‘ turning himself about, perceived his in- 
‘tent. Nugent, thinking to escape by the 
‘ goodness of his horse, spurred hard. 
‘ The horse stumbled, and he was taken, 
‘ and the next day, after examination and 
‘ confession of his intent, hanged. In his 
‘examination he freely confessed the 
‘ whole intent, which was, to have des- 
‘ patched John Fitzthomas, and immedi- 
‘ ately after to have posted to his brother 
‘ James, to carry the first news thereof, 
‘ intending to call him aside, and in a 
‘ secret manner to relate the particulars 
* of his brother’s murder, and then to exe- 
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‘cute as much upon him also.’ Here 
the House must perceive, that to establish 
English power in Ireland the basest means 
were resorted to: and I now ask Gentle- 
men is it by such means you claim a title 
to dominion in Ireland? Are these your 
title deeds—these the acts which give one 
human being power over another? The 
good feeling of the present day will recoil 
against an assertion of right founded on 
such atrocities. I, myself, have felt it to 
be an extremely unpleasant duty to state 
them; but I give them as a part of history 
—lI put them forward as part of my case, 
and I challenge my opponents to show 
that the subjugation of Ireland was not 
brought about by conquest, but that it 
was effected by the most shameful deceit 
and devastation, and by means the most 
horrible and cruel, which were to others 
woe, but were disgraceful only to the 
oppressors who used them. This part of 
Irish history 1 quote with something of 
readiness; because it has not in it anything 
of sectarian distinctions, and there is here 
no question between one religion and 
another. The question here is the subju- 
gation of those whom their opponents 
chose to call rebels, but who never were 
recognised as subject8, On this account 
it is the less painful to me to go into these 
details. I dwell upon them to show, that 
England has nothing by charter—nothing 
by conquest—to claim from Ireland, or to 
prove that the Irish should be subjugated. 
England has no claim unless such crimes 
as I have detailed be her claim. I know 
it may be said, that it would be better for 
me not to mention these matters,—and 
I have considered it much whether I 
should bring forward at all this part of 
my case—Il know how unfavourable an 
impression it may produce against myself 
by at all bringing it forward, but, after 
the best reflection I could give the sub- 
ject, I have determined on advancing it, in 
order that the English and the Irish of this 
day, both shall know upon what founda- 
tion that connexion has been placed. I 
do not say, that any authority is now 
derived from the crimes I have recited ; 
but they are mentioned to put an end to 
the possibility of reverting beyond 1614 
for claiming any species of domination 
over the people of Ireland. The period 
of James Ist is, then, that period in 
history, in the domestic history of the 
countries, when there existed the two 
nations haying the one Sovereign, The 
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Sovereign existed as King of England with 
his Parliament, and he also existed as 
King of Ireland—a separate and distinct 
nation with its Parliament. Crimes were 
then committed ; but that is part of the 
domestic history of Ireland. The story 
of the reign of James Ist, in Ireland, is a 
deplorable narrative of treachery, plunder, 
and cruelty; but that is part of the do- 
mestic history of Ireland. Strafford— 
haughty, treacherous, and abandoned— 
ruled with an absolute. dominion, which 
was as fatal to his sovereign as it subse- 
quently was to himself—he completely 
tyrannised over Church and State; but 
that also is part of a domestic history—it 
is part of the history of another and an 
independent nation. In the progress of 
the Cromwellian usurpation, the crimes of 
the house of the Stuarts, even when the 
Duke of York, afterwards James 2nd, 
took 40,000 acres from the men who had 
fought for his father—the revolution of 
1688 --the breach of the treaty of Limerick, 
~—all this is domestic history. These are 
all features of our own story; and when 
there existed a Parliament sometimes 
greatly checked, and at other times 
partly free, for Poynyngs’ law was re- 
pealed four times, and the judicial in- 
dependence of Ireland was maintained. 
Shackled even as the Legislature was, 
there existed a distinct Legislature—the 
King of both countries was the same—the 
Parliaments alone were different. That 
was the state of things down to 1778— 
Ireland continued to have a separate and 
distinct Legislature. Look from the reign 
of James Ist down to that period; and 
my case is, that to that time England had 
not a shadow of a title toa dominion over 
Ireland, except, that the Sovereign of Ire- 
land was equally the Sovereign of England. 
During the whole of that period the title 
of Ireland was completely perfect to pos- 
sess an independent Legislature, some- 
times fettered by authority; a domestic 
Parliament at least, controlled unjustly 
because of the weakness of Ireland, and 
not by reason of any ingredient in the 
Constitution of Ireland. They were sepa- 
rate and distinct kingdoms—they were 
Separate nations,—and the Act requiring 
that the laws of Ireland should first be 
sanctioned by England before they were 
valid, was an act of usurpation. From 
the end of the wars of William until 1778, 
this was the situation of Ireland. The 
Act of 1778 gave some scope to the re- 
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sources of the country, and upon no 
country under Heaven haveso many natural 
blessings been conferred as upon Ireland. 
The opportunity then having been given 
for those resources to develope themselves, 
Ireland was growing in wealth and pros- 
perity. Let it be remarked, that the 
wealth of Ireland followed Irish independ- 
ence. In 1778, the Legislature relieved 
a great part of the population from those 
disabilities under which they laboured in 
consequence of the penal laws. What 
was the first result of that beneficial mea- 
sure? The trade of Ireland, that had 
been unjustly crippled by British monopoly 
and British interests, righted itself, and 
free trade was extended by the combina- 
tion of the people and Parliament of Ire- 
land. The Act establishing that was re- 
cognised by the British Legislature. This 
is part of my case, for it shows you that 
where something useful was given, some- 
thing beneficial was also received, and 
both nations were benefited by a measure 
of justice. The principle of justice was 
introduced in 1778, and one of its practi- 
cal details was a free trade in 1779. That 
necessarily accumulated and increased the 
energies and powers of the people—both 
were directed to the advantage of Ireland; 
and, accordingly, in 1782, Ireland worked 
out the principle of its Parliamentary ex- 
istence. A Parliament in Ireland was 
first confined to the Pale; it was next, in 
the reign of James Ist, extended through- 
out Ireland ; still, however, unjustly con- 
trolled. But it worked out its entire 
developement in 1782, when the full legis- 
lative and judicial independence of Ire- 
land was attained. Never yet was any 
change or revolution in any country so 
complete, so honourable, so glorious to a 
people, as the change which was then 
accomplished. There was not a crime to 
stain it—not one drop of blood to tarnish 
it. It was the perfection of human pa- 
triotism, and afforded an example which 
I should be happy to see the world 
imitate. It was the greatest of political 
changes, without the smallest particle of 
crime to deteriorate from its value. And 
that change, Sir, was a treaty solemnly 
made with the governing powers—it was 
entered into deliberately by England, and 
confirmed by her Government—it was 
founded upon a message of the King— 
the King of Ireland. It was a wise and 
generous message. On the 16th April, 
1782, this message was delivered to the 
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Irish Houses of Parliament. His Majesty 
stated, ‘‘ That being concerned to find dis- 
contents and jealousies prevailing amongst 
his loyal subjects in Ireland, he earnestly 
recommended to the House to take the 
same into their most serious consideration, 
in order to such a final adjustment as 
would give mutual satisfaction to both 
countries.” The revolution then accom- 
plished (continued Mr. O’Connell) was no 
hasty rebellion—it was not obtained even 
by those circuitous means which, in mo- 
dern times, it may be necessary to adopt. 
No; those who were authorised by the 
Constitution gave their sanction to this 
great constitutional principle, sanctioning, 
authorising, and recognising, the independ- 
ence of Ireland. The Irish then said, 
‘We are a separate nation from you— 
‘ Ireland belongs to your King, as England 
‘ belongs to him ; we belong to the same 
‘ King ; but we ought to have distinct Le- 
‘gislatures. You have admitted this 
‘ principle—our Legislature is nearly as 
‘ old as your’s—both began nearly at the 
‘ same time—and the records of our Par- 
‘liament are nearly as old as those of 
‘ England. When your power was ex- 
‘ tended all over Ireland, Parliament was 
* co-extensive with the confines of Ire- 
‘ land.”’ If ever there was a solemn treaty 
recorded in history, this was one, sanc- 
tioned by the message adopted by its Par- 
liament, and approved of by its people. 
It was Ireland’s right to have an existing 
Parliament; never was anything so broadly 
and so legibly recognised; it was admitted, 
even though many unjust usurpations had 
been made in spite of the admission. 
Many usurpations, I say, have since been 
made, and not the least of them is estab- 
lishing at Westminster an appellate juris- 
diction for Ireland. If there were no other 
reason, the inconvenience of that jurisdic- 
tion alone is sufficient to justify the call 
for Repeal. The vexation and delay of 
the appellate jurisdiction is intolerable: it 
is the most cruel of hardships that a 
client from Donegal or Kerry must have 
recourse to Westminster Hall and the 
House of Lords, there to decide that which 
ought to be determined at home. It may 
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be fine in speech, but it is a cruel mockery 
to the Irish peasant to tell him to look to 
Westminster for an equitable decision 
should he be treated unjustly at home. 
This is one of the inconveniences of the 
Union—it is one of the grounds of my 
complaints against the Union—it is one 
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of the reasons which makes me think that 
Irishmen should struggle to gain back 
again the independence of their Parlia- 
ment. I have read for you the message 
of the King in 1782—I will now read 
for you the unanimous, the unqualified 
reply of the Parliament. The Minister 
attempted to introduce two or three 
sentences, which would have mitigated 
its force; but they were rejected by every 
body, and, at last, abandoned by himself, 
and this address was unanimously agreed 
to:—‘To assure his Majesty that his 
‘subjects of Ireland are a free people; 
‘that the Crown of Ireland is an im- 
‘ perial Crown, inseparably annexed to 
‘the Crown of Great Britain, on which 
‘ the connexion, the interests, and happi- 
‘ ness of both nations essentially depend.’ 
(Hear.) I adopt every word of it, and 
truth more distinct and plain was never 
yet uttered by human lips. The address 
goes on:—‘ But that the kingdom of Ire- 
‘land is a distinct kingdom, with a Par- 
‘ liament of her own, the sole Legislature 
‘thereof; that there is no body of men 
‘competent to make laws to bind this 
‘nation, except the King, Lords, and 
‘Commons of Ireland; nor any other 
‘ Parliament which hath any authority or 
‘ power of any sort whatsoever in this 
‘country, save only the Parliament of 
‘Treland. To assure his Majesty, that 
‘we humbly conceive, that iu this right 
‘ the very essence of our liberties exists— 
‘a right which we, on the part of all the 
‘people of Ireland, do claim as their 
‘ birthright, and which we cannot yield 
‘but with our lives.’ Yes, that was the 
assertion of liberty, and whenever the 
same spirit walks abroad in Ireland again, 
that moment the Irish Parliament will be 
restored (with your consent) to my country. 
A sad and a melancholy story is that of 
English rule in Ireland. Many are the 
crimes—many are the woes—many the 
misfortunes, of the children of Ireland— 
and many have been the violations of 
treaties made with them; and mark ! 
now, I defy the congregated malignity of 
the world to show one instance in which 
the Irish violated any one treaty into 
which they entered. I could point, only 
that I do not choose to burthen myself, 
to 100 documents, which it would pain 
both you and myself to read. I could 
show you 100 instances in which treaties 
were only made with the Irish to be 
violated. British writers have openly de- 
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scanted on the vanity and foolishness of | 
keeping faith with the rebel and popish 
Irish ; and while they thus brand their 
own want of faith, I defy any man to 
show that the Irish ever violated any 
treaty into which they entered. There 
was, indeed, a period brilliant in Irish 
history—a period when the Irish gentry 
-—when the great Protestant families took 
the lead. That was a glorious occasion ; 
and the names of many of them which 
belong to history live in the affections, 
and are dear to the recollections, of the 
Irish people. [ speak of the great move- 
ment in 1782. No matter how different 
may' be their politics, there is not any one 
of the families of those men who does not 
boast that his father was a colonel of the 
Irish Volunteers. Many a dissension has 
occurred since. There has been the vio- 
lence of party animosity; and yet, when 
I have spoken to a son of an Irish 
Volunteer, he has always insisted that 
Ireland should be free—that Irishmen 
should recognize no masters— that no 
laws should be passed for his country 
but those sanctioned by the King, Lords, 
and Commons of Ireland. ‘The act 
of 1782 was our treaty—it was our 
charter—and itis not now to be got rid of 
by any species of special pleading. The 
Act of 1782, was the Irish charter of li- 
berty—it was not given up by the people. 
It was their charter then, it is their char- 
ter still. You cannot blot it out. You 
may create, as you have created, faction. 
You may continue, as you have con- 
tinued, dissensions amongst us. You may 
adopt and feign, as you have done, the 
most paltry pretences; but the people, the 
people of Ireland, will still insist upon 
their charter being revived. I insist upon 
it, that that charter was obtained by the 
best means, and granted in the most so- 
lemn manner; it was a compact volun- 
tarily and deliberately entered into, 
and it was acompact in which the Irish 
people endeavoured to follow up the prin- 
ciples of the British Constitution. The 
Irish Parliament passed that Act—the 
King of Ireland assented to it—the Lords 
and the Commons were a party to the 
treaty—it was perfect, complete, and 
should have been irreversible. What do 
we ask for now? The full extension of 
the principles and the benefits conferred 
by the final adjustment of 1782. Many 


of us were alive, and we felt the benefits 
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selves divested of it. 1am one of them, 
and yet I live to tell it! If it were possi- 
ble to have existed—if it were possible to 
have survived —it could only be, because of 
the hope that my country would be re- 
stored to all her rights — without that 
hope, existence would not be worth pre- 
serving. The improving spirit of my 
countrymen, the amelioration of their 
feelings towards each other, prove that 
they are advancing to that state when the 
charter of 1782 must be conceded to them. 
You may be convinced of this. Whether 
| abandon the question or not, is imma- 
terial; but this | tell you, even if I were 
to abandon it, it never would be aban- 
doned by the people of Ireland. I close 
here the first topic, and the first part of 
my argument, and I proceed to the next. 
I first firmly assert, the charter still re- 
mains, and I throw the burthen upon the 
other side, to show by what title that final 
adjustment was evaded, and that solemn 
compact broken. 1 proceed to show how 
the independence of Ireland was obscured, 
for it is not lost. Before I go to that, I 
am anxious to allude to a topic upon 
which I delight to dwell—it is the effects 
to Ireland of her having an independent 
legislature. If the form of government 
be immaterial, as some assert—an opin- 
ion in which I do not agree with them— 
if, as some say, 
“* For modes of law let casuists contest, 

Those that are best administer'd are best.” 
Let us look to what were the effects of 
the independence of Ireland, and we shall 
soon discover the blessings which good 
government bestowed upon the country. 
I am delighted to be able to do this now, 
because I believe that there will be brought 
forward multitudinous calculations, by 
which Ireland will be conjured into a state 
of prosperity. These documents, too, 
may be fabricated for the occasion—they 
may be treasured for the occasion; to be 
sure, it may be thought a good trick, as 
“‘dulness ever loves a joke,” and they, 
too, may be prepared for the period on 
which they are used. But the documents 
to which I refer are not so tainted—there 
is no trickery, and there can be no fabri- 
cation about them. Let it be remembered, 
too, that the experiment of independence 
in Ireland was made under exceedingly 
unfavorable circumstances—that was not 
a Reformed Parliament ; and yet the pros- 
perity of Ireland followed its independ- 
ence ; besides, its independence was qua- 
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parliament. There were forty boroughs 
created in one day; it was not the peo- 
ple, but a party, who returned the Mem- 
bers, for a considerable portion of the 
people were excluded from voting. It 
was impossible that the experiment could 
have been made under more unfavourable 
circumstances; but then it was an Irish 
and a national parliament, and it did 
much good for the country. It had, of 
course, its defects. It has often been as- 
sailed, and nothing has been more com- 
mon than to abuse and calumniate it; 
and yet, abused as it has been, it showed 
several instances of excellent virtue, and 
it defied the Ministers more than once. 
With three hundred Members, it had a per- 
manent opposition of ninety—a number 
quite sufficient to keep any ministry in 
check; they might be mistaken in their 
opposition, as one of them, Sir Edward 
Garrey, was, who declared, that “ he 
had never voted with the minister, whether 
right or wrong.” But still it was inde- 
pendent; it did not seek for court favours 
nor Treasury dinners; and, notwithstand- 
ing all its faults, it was not worse than its 
neighbours. It certainly never had voted 
that the Walcheren expedition was wise 
and expedient. If the right hon. member 
for Limerick (for Cambridge, [ mean)—and 
I assure him the mistake was uninten- 
tional—but if the right hon. Gentleman 
had discovered, that the Irish House of 
Commons had travelled through the mul- 
tiplication table, and discovered by that, 
or any other conjuring process—ay, and 
voted it, too, that a pound note and a 
shilling were equal to a guinea in gold— 
and yet the moment you walked out of 
the House, it was discovered that a guinea 
in gold was worth a pound note and seven 
shillings —if the right hon. Gentleman 
had discovered any thing of that kind 
done by the Irish Parliament, how he 
would have diverted the House with it !— 
if this had been done by an Irish Parlia- 
ment, and the same Parliament had, in 
less than a fortnight afterwards, passed an 
Act of Parliament, settling that the guinea 
in gold was actually worth twenty-seven 
shillings. Yet, Gentlemen, it was an 
English, and not an Irish, Parliament did 
this. Both Parliaments have committed 
many crimes against the people; but, on 
some occasions, the Parliament of Ireland 
was more honest than that of England. 
On the Regency question, for example, I 
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firmly assert, that more honesty and inde- 
pendence were exhibited by the Irish than 
the English Parliament. The British Par- 
liament then voted, that Mr. Pitt should 
be, in effect, the Regent; while the Irish 
Parliament considered, that, if the King’s 
body were dead, his heir, being of full 
age, should naturally ascend the Throne ; 
and that, if the mind were dead, whether 
that occurred from age or affliction, that, 
without which the carcase was as dead, 
they thought that, under such circum- 
stances, the heir, being of full age, should 
be the Regent. In that I think they 
acted wisely and properly. I see (said 
Mr. O’Connell pointing to Mr. Secretary 
Stanley) a note taking of that. I wish 
the gentleman joy of it; and, in order 
that I may dispose of the argument to fol- 
low from it, let me observe that, by the 
33rd Henry 8th, the King, de facto, of 
England, is the King, de jure, of Ireland. 
Only extend that principle to the case of 
a Regency, and the Regent of England, 
de facto, becomes the Regent of Ireland, 
de jure. With the settlement of the 
Crown of Great Britain I meddle not. The 
Irish Parliament had then, in the first in- 
stance, to decide it as you had, in whose 
hands the executive power was tobe placed. 
There was no precedent, no rule, to guide 
them; and I contend, that they acted 
well. To return, however, to the effects 
of independence in Ireland. The inde- 
pendent Parliament gave prosperity to the 
Irish people; and, one necessary effect 
that followed from it was, to check the 
progress of absenteeism amongst the 
great and the noble. And I here chal- 
lenge my opponents to show any expedi- 
ent so well calculated as a resident Par- 
liament to check absenteeism. It is the 
means best to be adopted, for bringing 
those who have property in a country to 
attend to the welfare of the people who 
reside in it. But was Ireland prosperous 
under her own Parliament? In this de- 
bate I consider myself as counsel for Ire- 
land; and the first witness that I shall 
summon is Lord Clare. He is one over 
whom I could not be supposed to have any 
control. His speech was published in 
1798; and he tells you what were the 
effects to Ireland of an independent Par- 
liament, from 1782 to 1798. ‘ There is 


not,” he said, ‘‘ anation on the face of the 
habitable globe, which has advanced in 
cultivation, in agriculture, in manufac- 
tures, with the same rapidity, in the same 
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period, as Ireland.” That is the evidence 
of Lord Clare, who declared, that no na- 
tion had advanced with the same rapidity 
in agriculture and manufactures as Ireland, 
from 1782 to 1798; that is, two years 
before the Union. He was Chancellor, 
too, in his day. Let me now take the 
evidence of another Chancellor, who thus 
described Ireland at the same period :— 
‘Asa little island, with a population of 
“4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of people, hardy, 
‘gallant, and enthusiastic; possessed of 
‘all the means of civilization ; agriculture, 
‘and commerce, well pursued and under- 
‘stood; a constitution fully recognised 
“and established; her revenues, her trade, 
‘her manufactures, thriving beyond the 
‘hope, or example, of any other country 
‘of her extent; within these few years, 
‘advancing with a rapidity astonishing 
‘even to herself; not complaining of de- 
‘ ficiency in any of these respects, but en- 
‘joying and acknowledging her prosper- 
‘ity. She is called on to surrender them 
‘all to the control—of whom? Is it toa 
‘great and powerful continent, to whom 
‘nature intended her as an appendage ?— 
‘to a mighty people, totally exceeding 
‘her in all calculation of territory or po- 
‘pulation? No; but to another happy 
‘little island, placed beside her in the 
‘bosom of the Atlantic, of little more than 
‘double her territory and population, and 
‘ possessing resources not nearly so superior 
‘to her wants; and this, too, an island 
‘that has grown great, and prosperous, 
‘and happy, by the very same advantages 
‘which Ireland enjoys—a free and inde- 
‘ pendent constitution, and the protection 
‘ of a domestic superintendent Parliament.’ 
That is the opinion of Lord Chancellor 
Plunkett! There is the living Chan- 
cellor following the dead — the testi- 
mony of one corroborated and confirmed 
by the testimony of the other. I will 
quote another authority, a great one in 
this House: he was a Chancellor, too— 
but he was a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—I mean Mr, Pitt; and, in his speech for 
carrying the Union, we find this import- 
ant testimony in a speech published by his 
authority. Mr. Pitt begins by quoting 
Mr. Foster’s speech, in 1785, on the then 
state of the international trade between 
England and Ireland, which he adopted :— 
‘The exportation,’ he said, ‘of Irish pro- 
‘ducts to England amounts to two mil- 
‘lions and a half annually; and the ex- 
‘ portation of British products to Ireland 
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‘amounts to one million!’ That is a 
proof that Ireland was a flourishing coun- 
try before the Union. ButI have another 
evidence; it is Lord Grey. He was then 
Mr. Grey, and he then asserted the prin- 
ciples for which I now contend. When 
Mr. Grey, in his opposition to the Union, 
was taunted upon the prosperity of Scot- 
land since the Union, he said: ‘ In truth, 
‘for a period of more than forty years 
‘after the Union, Scotland exhibited no 
‘ proofs of increased industry and of rising 
‘wealth—till after 1748 there was no 
‘sensible advance of her commerce. Se- 
‘ veral of her manufactures were not esta- 
‘ blished till sixty years afterthe Union, and 
‘her principal branch of manufacture was 
‘not set up, I believe, until 1781. The 
‘ abolition of the heritable jurisdictions was 
‘the first great measure that gave an im- 
‘pulse to the spirit of improvement in 
‘Scotland. Since that time, the pros- 
‘ perity of Scotland has been considerable, 
‘ but certainly not so great as that of Ire- 
‘land has been within the same period,’ 
There is the testimony of two Lord Chan- 
cellors—Lord Chancellor Clare and Lord 
Chancellor Plunkett; of John Foster, of 
William Pitt; and there, too, is the testi- 
mony of Lord Grey—all ofthem demonstrat- 
ing the prosperity which Ireland enjoyed 
when her Parliament became independent. 
But I possess another document derived 
from the Report on the condition of com- 
merce in Ireland, which was drawn up on 
the Motion of the hon. member for Cam- 
bridge, by which I can show, that the 
consumption of Ireland increased con- 
siderably above that of England during 
the period of Irish legislative independence. 
I will take for the example—tea, sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, and wine. Within this 
period, from 1782 to 1797, the consump- 
tion of tea in Ireland increased eighty- 
four per cent, while in England it only 
increased forty-five per cent; the con- 
sumption of tobacco increased 100 per 
cent, and in England but forty-five. The 
consumption of wine had increased in 
Ireland seventy-four per cent; England, 
twenty-two per cent ; while the increased 
use of coffee in Ireland was proved by 
figures, stating the increase at 600 per 
cent ; England being left with an addition 
of only seventy-five per cent. These are 
evidences of the increase of prosperity 
during this period, and I cannot be sus- 
pected of preparing or manufacturing these 
proofs. They, however, establish this fact 
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completely—that a considerable increase, 
during a number of years previous to the 
Union took place, in the consumption of 
articles of luxury and comfort by the 
people of Ireland. I will now advert to 
another topic, although I confess that it 
would be at least equally pleasing to me to 
dwell upon the commercial effects of legis- 
lative independence in Ireland. It is 
enough, however, that I have completely 
proved, that as Ireland effected the most 
glorious Revolution in point of principle, 
and moral conduct in 1782, so that Revo- 
lution led to the most useful consequences 
in extent of consumption, extent of com- 
merce, and the enjoyments even of the 
luxuries of life. That with which I 
first began was a painful subject; but 
that with which I close, my proofs of 
the independence of Ireland, is a matter 
of great and peculiar gratification. The 
second topic, with regard to the effects 
produced by its legislative independence, 
is a subject equally pleasing; and let me 
not, however, be led away from it, until I 
assert, that there is not a man in Ireland 
old enough to remember that period, who 
does not know that not a particle of that 
independence has ever been surrendered. 
I was young, to be sure, in 1782; it was 
the first year of which I can distinctly 
remember anything connected with public 
affairs; but 1 am old enough to recollect 
the increase of the prosperity of my coun. 
try. I have seen it expand—I have wit- 
nessed its decay; and I most sincerely 
trust, that I shall live to see prosperity 
and happiness revive under an_ inde- 
pendent and national Legislature. Since 
the Union, Ireland has grievously de- 
clined, both in prosperity and_ political 
freedom. With regard to the Act of 
Union which has been the great source of 
Ireland’s wrongs, I fearlessly maintain, 
that that Act was not legal. The Irish 
Parliament had no right to transfer its 
powers to the Legislature of Great Britain. 
It is not by merely throwing an Act of 
Parliament before me that you can prove 
anything. There might bean Act of Par- 
liament passed to vest the Crown of this 
realm in Louis Philippe to-morrow; but 
it would be merely an Act in shape and 
form—in reality an ordinance which every- 
one of us is bound to resist to the death 
upon principle. Is there any authority 


competent to strike dowa the liberties of 
the people of Ireland? The British Par- 
hiament have no such authority, The peo- 
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ple have the inherent power to govern in 
themselves; and, if the people choose to 
alter a Government, the natural feeling is, 
that they have the power and the right to 
do so. But I deny that the British Par- 
liament has any such authority, or that the 
Irish Parliament had any such authority, 
I assert here, as I have asserted before 
in other places, that the Irish Parliament 
was utterly incompetent to annihilate the 
Legislature of Ireland, as they assumed 
to do by the Act of Union; and on behalf 
of the Irish people, I protest against its 
competency. The Parliament had the 
power to make laws—that principle is 
quite clear; so have you the power to 
make laws; but neither of these Parlia- 
ments had the power to make Legislators. 
You may alter and modify a branch of 
the Legislature, but have not the power 
to annihilate the Legislature. You have | 
not the power of transferring to France at 
this moment—to the Chamber of Deputies 
—the right of taxing the people of this 
country. Oh! how I should be surprised 
at any man getting up in this House and 
saying, ‘“‘Send over 100 of our Members 
to the Chamber of Deputies, in order that 
they may be allowed to tax the people of 
this country.” It would be a suggestion 
that could only be considered as that of a 
madman. Yet the principle is the same 
as you have applied to Ireland. The 
King of England was King of France, as 
well as Ireland, up to the reign of George 
3rd; there was little difference between 
thecircumstances. Henry 5th wascrowned 
King of France in France; but I ask, 
would that have made any difference ?— 
Not the least, in point of principle. I, on 
the part of the people of Ireland, assert, 
that the Irish Parliament was perfectly 
incompetent to do this—that the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland exists, in right, even at 
the present moment—and that the Treaty 
—so I will call it—of 1782, is still unin- 
validated by any Act which has the sanc- 
tion of any regular or competent authority. 
But I do not depend on my own dictum— 
on any assertions or reasoning of my own. 
I know that I cannot convince unwilling 
persons of the truth and justice of my 
general principles, as to the connexion 
between Great Britain and Ireland, though 
you will admit them the moment that the 
case is put as between England and the 
government of France. But I depend on 
other authorities than my own; and in’ 
this instance | have an authority which 
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has ever been held in high respect and 
veneration by the Whigs—that great 

ublic writer who was the principal means, 
Before any other man, of establishing, or 
rather confirming, the Revolution of 1688 
—lI allude to John Locke. He has shown 
how far the Legislature could go—he has 
shown that the Legislature has the power 
of cashiering a King, and appointing a 
successor; and he has shown, at the same 
time, the utter impossibility, upon prin- 
ciple, of a Legislature having any power 
beyond this. I will read his own words, 
and not comment on them. ‘ The Legis- 
‘lature cannot transfer (says Mr. Locke) 
‘the power of making laws into other 
‘hands, for it being but a delegated 
‘ power from the people, they who have 
‘it cannot pass it over to others. The 
‘people alone can appoint the form of 
‘the Commonwealth—which is by con- 
‘ stituting the legislative—and appointing 
‘in whose hands that shall be; and when 
‘ the people shall have said we will submit 
‘and be governed by laws made by such 
‘ men, and in such terms, nobody else can 
‘ say other men shall make laws for them. 
‘The power of the Legislature being 
‘derived from the people, by a positive 
‘ voluntary grant and institution, can be 
‘no other than what the positive grant 
* conveyed—which being only to make 
‘laws—and not to make Legislators—the 
‘ Legislature can have no power to transfer 
‘their authority of making laws—or to 
‘ place it in other hands.’ Mr. Locke then 
unanswerably proves, that no Parliament 
has the right of annihilating itself—that 
the power of legislation can only be de- 
al ss the people—that no Legislature 
has any right to transfer the power so 
conferred on them into any other hands. 
He does not dispute the right or the au- 
thority of Parliament to remodel the Legis- 
lature of the country—that is part of your 
law—but he does dispute the power of 
making a different Legislature for those 
persons over whom this Legislature has no 
kind of control whatever. But to come 
toa more modern authority, to which a 
certain portion of this House will be ready 
to give due weight and consideration. I[ 
find it expressly declared, and laid 
down, that ‘ You may make the Union 
‘ binding as a law, but you cannot make 
‘it obligatory on conscience. It will be 
‘ obeyed as long as England is strong, 
* but resistance to it will be in the abstract 
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‘ sistance will be a mere question of pru- 
‘dence.’ Who did hon. Members (Mr: 
O’Connell continued) think, said that? 
Was it some wild agitator, was it some 
popular orator who had said it? No. 
It was one of the most distinguished 
lawyers of the present day; one who for 
twenty years had managed all the Govern- 
ment law business in Ireland. The name 
of the high authority to which he referred 
was Saurin, the Attorney General for Ire- 
land. He would be glad to learn, whether 
or not Lord Grey had not since been of 
the same opinion? Did not his Lord- 
ship say in the speech already quoted, 
that the people of Ireland should wait 
their opportunity to recover the rights of 
which they had been deprived by the Act 
of Union? Lord Grey had never, in the 
whole course of his life, said anything 
more true. The people of Ireland were 
waiting, and would wait, for an oppor- 
tunity to recover their rights. He had 
one authority more to bring forward. He 
had already referred to what Saurin had 
said on the subject of the illegality of the 
Union. Did he make the speech in which 
he expressed that opinion before he was At- 
torney General? No,hedid not. The speech 
was madefiveyearsafter. Well, then,didhe 
retract ? He never did. Mr. Saurin was not 
aman to retract. He now came to the other 
authority, of whom he had just stated he 
was about to speak. That authority had, 
in the most earnest and eloquent terms, 
warned the Irish Legislature against pass- 
ing an Act of Union. That authority 
used language superior to any he could 
employ, and he would quote it to the 
House. ‘I warn you,’ said this au- 
thority, ‘ That I deny the competence of 
‘the Irish Parliament to do this act. 1 
‘ warn you not to lay your hands on the 
constitution of your country. The act 
which you are about to perform will, of 
itself, be a nullity; it will be an Act 
which no man in Ireland can be called 
upon to obey. 1 repeat my assertion, 
that no man is bound to obey this illegal 
act, and I call upon you to take down 
my words. You were not elected for 
this purpose. You are called upon to 
frame laws, and not to frame a legisla- 
tion. You are not empowered to trans- 
fer the legislation of one country to that 
of another; and I solemnly warn you 
that, by attempting to do so, you, in 
fact, are only performing an act which 
is a dissolution.of your own Govern- 
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‘ment, and resolving all society into its 
‘ original elements. And mark me, [ do 
‘not here state what may be called the 
‘doctrines of wise and sagacious men 
‘alone; but I state the doctrines which 
‘are to be found inscribed in the very 
‘ first records of your own Revolution of 
‘ 1688, doctrines by which, and by which 
‘alone the House of Hanover holds any 
‘ title to the throne of the British empire. 
‘ Would any one venture to assert that 
‘the King of England can transfer his 
‘ Crown and the allegiance of his people 
‘to another Sovereign? No one would. 
‘ And you, the Irish Parliament, are as 
‘competent to transfer the allegiance of 
‘ the Irish people to the French nation as 
‘you are to transfer your powers to the 
‘ British Parliament. If you attempt to 
‘do so, that attempt is an act of abdica- 
‘tion. Yourselves you may extinguish 
‘and blot out, but the Irish Parliament 
‘you cannot. That is a body which is 
‘enthroned on Irish ground alone; its 
‘shrine is in Ireland, and in Ireland 
‘alone; and as well might the wretched 
‘ suicide, in the effort of destroying his 
‘body, think he had effectually anni- 
‘ hilated and extinguished his soul, as you, 
‘the Irish House of Parliament, believe 
‘ that, in assenting to this Act of Union, 
‘you had put an end to the Parliament 
‘of Ireland. Therefore, and for all these 
‘reasons, I warn you not to lay your 
‘ hands on the sacred and inviolable con- 
‘ stitution.” And whose words were these ? 
They were the words of another Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and where was the 
answer to it? Oh God, it was given by 
the bayonet and the scourge. And who 
was this Lord Chancellor, who could so 
strongly, so eloquently, urge the truth ? 
Who but the Lord Chancellor Plunket. 
Who, having been made Attorney Gene- 
ral by the Tories, was made yet more by 
the Whigs, and having been induced to 
abdicate that office was made first Master 
of the Rolls, then Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, but mind, never having 
retracted one word of his declaration 
against the Union, and, lastly, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. And what au- 
thority had they to oppose to these two 
great men, Plunket and Saurin? Saurin, 
wholly unimpeached in all his original in- 
tegrity ; and Plunket as he was in the days 
of his uncontaminated political fame and 
consistency. Let them take Saurin in 
any way, either as a politician or as a 
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lawyer, and he was completely unshakable 
and unshaken, and a fortunate thing was 
it that Ireland could command from such 
an uncontaminated source the declaration 
that the Parliament of Ireland was in- 
competent to perform the Act of Union. 
It had been said by the same authority 
that the Irish Parliament was not dead, 
but merely slept; and the late Mr. Grat- 
tan had very expressively said, that he 
had rocked the cradle of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and followed it to its grave, but he 
had no doubt it would have a glorious 
resurrection when all parties combined to 
attain their common good. He begged 
hon. Members to recollect how great was 
the importance which was attached to 
those solemn declarations of Lords Grey 
and Plunkett. Lord Grey had told the 
Irish people to wait for a proper opportu- 
nity to recover their rights. However 
little his hope was, when he entered that 
House, of seeing his countrymen recover 
their right toa legislature of their own, 
he trusted at least Parliament must now 
see that the way to satisfy them, was 
not by a haughty refusal to grant them 
the desired inquiry into the consequences 
which had resulted from the Union. 
That Union was said by some to bea 
national compact ; but he assumed, that 
the Union was not an international com- 
pact, or admitting that it even had the 
colour or shape of a compact, he main- 
tained that it was procured under circum- 
stances which made it void. But he 
distinctly denied that the Act of Union 
possessed any of the characters of a com- 
pact. He knew that it had been said, 
“that the Act of Union was a bargain, 
in respect of which Ireland got some con- 
sideration; that some persons thought 
the consideration great, while others 
thought it small! But it was not a ques- 
tion of much or little, the fact being that 
the Act of Union was a contract by which 
Ireland got something, and by which she 
was therefore bound.” He was ready to 
admit the obligatory nature of a contract 
with respect to those who were parties to 
it; they could not void with justice, yet 
there existed exceptions in every Jaw. A 


femme covert, or a person deranged in in- 


tellect, could not make a valid contract, 
and those which were entered into by 
trustees for their own benefit were not 
binding on the parties for whom they 
were trustees. He repeated, however, 


that the Union had not any appearance of. 
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a contract, and though it was not skilful 
in a man addressing a public assembly to 
promise more than he could afterwards 
perform, yet he had no hesitation in de- 
claring, that if an inquiry were granted 
him, he had materials to show, that there 
never had been committed before such 
enormities as those by which the Union 
was brought about. He had already 
mentioned some of the crimes perpetrated 
in the early periods of Irish history; but 
he undertook to prove, that atrocities equal 
in magnitude to those had been committed 
shortly previous to the Union, and, that 
the chief means by which that act was 
consummated were intimidation, bribery, 
corruption, treachery, and bloodshed. He 
would show, that rebellion was fomented, 
that divisions were kept up, that religion 
was distorted from its high and holy pur- 
poses, and perverted into an instrument of 
discord and assassination ; he would trace 
these calamities to the promoters of the 
Union, to effect which they set the Catho- 
lic against the Protestant, and the Pro- 
testant against the Catholic, and made the 
country one universal bedlam, on pur- 
pose that they might assume the office of 
keeper, and turn it to their own profit and 
emolument. Could they then call the 
Union, effected by such means, a com- 
pact? He should be obliged to detain 
the House some time while he laid these 
facts before them; but the subject was 
important, and it was fitting, that the na- 
ture of the case of the advocates of the 
Repeal of the Union should be fully ex- 
plained to the British Parliament and the 
British public. Every species of taunt, 
contumely, and ridicule, had been thrown 
on them; as base a press as ever existed 
had been turned against them; and they 
who were only advocating the rights of 
their country had been made the objects 
of the bitterest calumny. He only said 
this, that he might now appeal to univer- 
sal Britain, through her representatives, 
to hear the real state of the case with 
respect to the object of the extinction of 
the Parliament of Ireland. His own con- 
viction was, that the object of that mea- 
sure was to enable the British Government 
to obtain a complete control over the re- 
venues of Ireland. Whether this was a 
wise speculation was another considera- 
tion, but that it was the speculation he 
entertained not the least doubt. He was 
aware of the formidable advantage he was 
iving the right hon. Secretary of the 
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Colonies by this avowal. He knew what 
the right hon. Gentleman’s estimate was 
of English generosity and Irish beggary ; 
yet he had not the least doubt, that he 
should be able to prove, that the Union 
was brought about for the object he had 
mentioned. England had engaged in a 
most expensive war,and her debt amounted 
to 420,000,0002. The debt of Ireland 
did not exceed 25,000,000/., even includ- 
ing that which she ought not to be called 
on to pay—the wages of herown sin. Yet 
Ireland was called on to hand over her 
resources to a nation by whom she had 
for centuries been treated with oppression. 
It was asserted by Mr. Pitt, that “ Ireland 
had always been treated with injustice and 
illiberality,” and Junius said, that “ Ire- 
land had uniformly been plundered,” and 
in these expressions might be found the 
history of Ireland for centuries. The 
British had uniformly checked the develop- 
ment of her resources, paralysed her exer- 
tions, and ridiculed her pretensions to com- 
merce. They had never made any con- 
cession to her which they had the power 
to withhold, or granted any favour without 
reluctance. All the advantages which 
Ireland had obtained from England 
had been wrung from that country like 
drops of her heart’s blood. Whose senti- 
ments were these? The sentiments of 
Chief Justice Bushe. The House knew 
how he should be taunted if he ventured 
to speak in the same strain; yet how 
feeble was his language compared with the 
emphatic expression of Chief Justice 
Bushe? For twenty years that learned 
Gentleman filled the office of Solicitor- 
General; he was afterwards made Lord 
Chief Justice; and now let the House 
hear his description of the motives which 
actuated the promoters of the Union— 
These were his words.—‘ I strip this for- 
‘midable measure of all its pretences and 
‘all its aggravations; I look upon it na- 
‘kedly and abstractedly, and I see nothing 
‘in it but one question—Will you give up 
‘the country? I forget for the moment 
‘the unprincipled means by which it has 
‘been promoted ; I pass by for an instant 
‘the unseasonable moment at which it was 
‘introduced, and the contempt of Parlia- 
‘ment upon which it is bottomed, and I 
‘ look upon it simply as England reclaim- 
‘ ing, in a moment of your weakness, that 
‘ dominion which you extorted from her in 
‘a moment of your virtue—a dominion 
‘which she uniformly abused, which in- 
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variably oppressed and impoverished 
you, and from the cessation of which you 
date all your prosperity. Itis a measure 
which goes to degrade the country, by 
saying it is unworthy to govern itself, 
and to stultify the Parliament, by saying, 
it is incapable of governing the country. 
It is the revival of the odious and absurd 
title of conquest; it is the renewal of the 
abominable distinction between mother 
country and colony which lost America ; 
it is the denial of the rights of nature to 
a great nation, from an intolerance of its 
prosperity.” This he (Mr. O'Connell) 
asserted was the real fact, and he called 
Lord Chief Justice Bushe to bear witness 
that England promoted the Union from 
intolerance of Irish prosperity. He would 
now proceed to quote an opinion of some 
importance, for it was his good fortune to 
be arguing this question not only with the 
authority of Lord Clare and Lord Chief 
Justice Bushe, but also with that of the 
present Prime Minister, Earl Grey. He 
was not, therefore, supported by men of 
doubtful principles, but by the great lights 
of the country whose unquestioned talents 
had raised them above their fellow- 
men. The present Prime Minister said 
on one occasion, ‘ Twenty-seven coun- 
‘ties have petitioned against the mea- 
sure. The petition from the county of 
Down is signed by upwards of 17,000 
respectable independent men, and all the 
others are in a similar proportion. Dub- 
lin petitioned under the great seal of the 
city, and each of the Corporations in it 
followed the example. Drogheda pe- 
titioned against the Union, and almost 
every other town in the kingdom in like 
manner testified its disapprobation. 
Those in favour of the measure, possess- 
ing great influence in the country, ob- 
tained a few counter-petitions; yet, 
though the petition from Down was 
signed by 17,000, the counter-petition 
was signed only by 415. Though there 
were 707,000 who had signed petitions 
against the measure, the total number of 
those who declared themselves in favour 
of it did not exceed 3,000; and many 
of these even only prayed that the mea- 
sure might be discussed. If the facts | 
state are true, and I challenge any man 
‘ to falsify them, could a nation in more 
‘ direct terms express its disapprobation of 
‘ a political measure than Ireland has of a 
* Legislative Union with Great Britain ’ 
‘ In fact. the nation is nearly unanimous ; 
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‘ and this great majority is composed, not 
‘ of fanatics, bigots, or, Jacobins, but of 
‘ the most respectable in every class of the 
‘community.’ He had the authority of 
Earl Grey, then, for saying, that the 
Union with Ireland was not a compact, and 
did not even bear the slightest semblance 
toa compact. More than 150 years be- 
fore, it appeared that my Lord Stratford 
issued a Commission to the Sheriff of 
Connaught, to try the titles of all the 
gentlemen of the province to their estates, 
and gave the Chief Baron 4s. for each 
Jury that he could provide to find a ver- 
dict for the Crown. But, lest the bribe of 
4s. might not be enough, he also de- 
spatched a troop of horse, who were to be 
“ lookers-on” in name, but who were, in 


| reality, directed to bring bodily to Dub- 


lin every recusant Jury, The example of 
Strafford was not lost on the Irish Go- 
vernors at the period of the Union. A 
formidable array of military force would, 
they shrewdly thought, be no dull incen- 
tive to be applied to the people; and, 
accordingly, in 1797, at which time a re- 
bellion threatened to explode in Jreland, 
the military force amounted in number to 
78,994 men, while in 1798, when the 
rebellion was put down, the military force 
had increased to 91,000 men; in 1799, it 
was not less than 114,000 men: and in 
1800, two years after the Rebellion, it had 
augmented to 129,215 men. Thus, the 
army had gone on increasing precisely in 
the same proportion as the necessity for 
its augmentation had diminished. Those 
troops, however, were not bad * lookers- 
on,” and were not brought in vain to 
Ireland. The army was employed in the 
service it was intended for; and that ser- 
vice it performed, to the ruin of Ireland 
and the discredit of England. What 
was that service? It was to suppress 
meetings in some places when their pro- 
ceedings were likely to be opposed to the 
dictum of the Castle, and to control and 
overawe them in others; in fact, to extin- 
guish the free expression of the popular 
will, or, by intimidation, to give it a direc- 
tion favourable to the views of Govern- 
ment. In Clonmel and in Birr, meetings, 
legally convened and temperately con- 
ducted, were forcibly suppressed by the 
military. The first time he (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) ever spoke in public was at a méet- 
ing convened to resist the Union, That 
meeting was held under the eye of the 
military. Mr. Pitt told the Catholics, as 
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an inducement to them to support the 
question of the Union, that, if the Union 
passed, they would be emancipated. 
Others, again, who were opposed to the 
Union, told them, that their support of 
the measure would be sealing their own 
degradation, and that their own freedom 
would be the natural consequence of the 
independence of their country. Mr. Pitt 
wrote to the Earl of Fingal, the Premier 
Catholic Peer of Ireland, that emancipa- 
tion would be surely the reward of the 
adhesion of the Catholics to the Union, 
He had no doubt that Mr. Pitt then 
meant honestly ; but he was overruled by 
arancorous and dominant faction; and 
in a few years after, he resigned because he 
could not fulfil his pledge. When the 
meeting, to which he had just referred, 
assembled in the Royal Exchange, and 
were waiting for the Chairman, they 
heard at once the clashing of arms and 
the rush of soldiers, while the members, in 
their consternation, were hurrying from 
the scene of danger; indeed, the glass 
door and some windows were broken ; the 
officer appeared, and told them that he had 
orders to suppress the meeting. The 
consequence was, that they were obliged 
to despatch an humble supplication to the 
Lord Lieutenant; and it was not until his 
gracious permission wasobtained, that they 
were allowed to meet for the discussion of 
a great national question. That was a 
historical fact, not his simple statement ; 
for Plowden, the Irish historian, minutely 
detaited the circumstances of the meet- 
ing, and said, that Counsellor O’Connell 
said so and so. Plowden was employed 
by Mr. Pitt to give a history of Ireland, 
and such a one as would reconcile the 
Catholics to the Union. Having quoted 
trom the speeches of so many individuals, 
he might now, perhaps, be allowed to read 
two or three lines from the speech to 
which Plowden referred. He had then 
said :—‘ It is my sentiment, and I am 
satisfied it is the sentiment, not only of 
every gentleman who now hears me, but 
of the Catholic people of Ireland, that 
if our opposition to this injurious, in- 
sulting, and hated measure of the Union 
were to draw upon us the revival of the 
penal Jaws, we would boldly meet a pro- 
scription and oppression, which would be 
the testimonies of our virtue, and sooner 
throw ourselves once inore on the mercy 
‘of our Protestant brethren, than give our 
‘consent to the political murder of our 
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‘country. Yes, I know,—I do know, 
‘ that although exclusive advantages may 
“be ambiguously held forth to the Irish 
‘ Catholic to seduce him from the sacred 
‘duty which he owes his country,—I 
‘ know, that the Catholics of Ireland still 
* remember that they have a country, and 
‘ that they will never accept of any ad- 
‘ vantages as a sect, which would debase 
‘ and destroy them as a people.” These 
were his sentiments then, and these were 
his sentiments now. He stated the 
fact to show that, from early life, he was 
opposed, as he ever would be opposed, to 
a measure so pregnant with shame and 
disaster tohis country. Resolutions were 
passed at that meeting, among which were 
the following, which he would beg leave 
to read to the House :—‘ That we are of 
‘ opinion, that the proposed imcorporate 
‘ Union of the Legislature of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland is, in fact, an extinction 
of the liberty of the country, which 
would be reduced to the actual condition 
of a province, surrendered to the mercy 
of the Minister and Legislature of 
another country, to be bound by the 
absolute will, and taxed at their pleasure 
by laws in the making of which this 
country could have no efficient participa- 
tion whatever. Resolved, — That we 
are of opinion, that the improvement of 
Ireland for the last twenty years, so 
rapid beyond example, is ascribed wholly 
to the independency of our Legislature, 
* so gloriously asserted in the year 1782, 
by the virtue of our Parliament co-oper- 
ating with the generous recommendation 
of our gracious and most benevolent 
Sovereign, and backed by the spirit of 
‘our people, and so solemnly ratitied by 
both kingdoms, as the only true and 
permanent foundation of Irish prosperity 
and British connexion. Resolved,— 
That having heretofore determined not to 
come forward any more in the distinct 
character of Catholics, but to consider 
our claimsand our cause, not as those of 
a sect, butas involved in the general fate 
of our country, that we now think it 
right, notwithstanding such determina- 
tion, to publish the present Resolutions 
in order to undeceive our fellow-subjects, 
who may have been led to believe, by 
false representations, that we are capable 
of giving any concurrence whatever to 
so foul and fatal a project; to assure 
them that we are incapable of sacrificing 
‘our common country to either pique or 
202 
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‘ pretension ; and that we are of opinion, | in which he stated the memorable fact, that 
‘ that this deadly attack upon the nation | “ the army was formidable ‘to all but to the 
‘is the great call of nature, of country,|enemies of the country.” That was a 
‘and posterity, upon Irishmen of all de- | fact which was not denied, and was unde- 
scriptions and persuasions, to every con- | niable. Against a foreign foe they were 
‘ stitutional and legal resistance, and that | contemptible, though to the Irish people 
‘ we sacredly pledge ourselves to perse-| they were a direful scourge. The fact, 
‘ vere in obedience to that call as long as | he knew, had been asserted in the Irish 
‘ we have life.” The interference of the | House of Commons. He asserted in that 
military at that meeting was of a piece | House, that the object of the Government 
with their authorised interference on all} was, to make the Irish Rebellion explode 
occasions. The feelings of the Irish na-| for the purpose of carrying the Union, 
tion had been held at nought,—they were | His authority was not rumour report, but 
treated with the most galling contempt.|a Report of a Secret Committee of the 
The violence of the military was day {| House of Commons in 1798. In section 
after day augmented; the public meetings | 14 it was stated, that a man, named 
held by the Irish were interfered with in| Nicholas Macgnane, who was a Colonel of 
the most arbitrary and insolent manner; | the insurgent army, and a member of the 
the popular feeling was exasperated ; re- | Provincial Committee, attended the meet- 
sistance was secretly encouraged by the | ing, and regularly entered into the debates, 
satellites of the Government; and thus | and after the business was over, went toa 
was the Rebellion fomented, and brought | neighbouring Magistrate, the reverend Mr. 
to a head, until it ended in a fearful tra- | Clelland, who was now alive, and gave 
gedy. Give him (Mr. O’Conneil) a Com- | the names of the parties, with an account 
mittee,— he would not then enter into the | of all the proceedings. This was in 1797, 

multitudinous proofs,—and he would es- | That information was duly transmitted to 
tablish, to a demonstration, that there | Government, who did not act on it, but 
would have been no Rebellion if it were not | allowed matters to go on until 1798, when 
to carry the Union. That Rebellion was |they were ripe for their purpose. The 
purely jacobinical in its origin ; but at its | Ministers then had had all the necessary 
close it was disgraced by religious rancour, | information in their possession for twelve 
and made the instrument of splitting the | months, and yet they made no effort to 
people into hostile factions. It, at first, | check the march of rebellion, but, on the 
as was notorious, originated with the| contrary, many efforts to expedite and 
Presbyterians of the North; it then spread | facilitate it. They had a large army, but 
over the country, embracing men of all! they did not, however, apprehend the 
parties and creeds; and it was for the| danger to be so great as it was. ~ They 
sake of carrying the Union that it was) miscalculated grossly the amount of phy- 
made to explode. What was the proof? sical force, and the popular energy and 
The Government had clear evidence of moral intelligence arrayed against them, 
what was going on, and could at any mo- | and were nearly falling into the pit they 
ment check it; but, no; in place of prepared for the people. The outbreak in 
arresting the chiefs, and seizing their pa- | Wexford was not the result of the con- 
pers, they allowed things to ripen, and the | certed scheme of the leaders of the Re- 
people to be goaded by petty tyranny into, bellion, but was caused by wanton and 
open revolt; and what, then, was the | | premeditated cruelties, practised in order 
terrible consequence? He had heard of | to precipitate things to a crisis before the 
such things (as who had not) of free quar- | schemes of the leaders were matured. 

ter, of torture, and of picketing. All There would have been no Union but for 
these were the work of the Irish Govern- the Rebellion, and no Rebellion but for 
ment of those days, in order that they , the Union; the Rebellion was destined to 
might enslave the country. In the year | usher in the monster of the Union, that 
1797, the military command was intrusted | engine of English domination. But a 
to the gallant General Abercromby, who ' rebellion was necessary to excite bigotry, 
was no party man, and from whom, there- | and foster religious animosity. For that 
fore, truth might be expected. He found | the Union was a blessing! and there was 
the army demoralized and disorganized, ' the Nero-like feeling to attain it— 

and, on the 17th of February of that year, 


‘ 





Rarus et anticus habitator in urbibus errat, 


he published his famous ** General Orders,” ; Sed si non alia yenturo fata Neroni invenire viani. 
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If there were no other way to get at a 
union but by rebellion, the Nero of the 
Union was, like the Roman, determined 
to find that way to it. The youth of Ire- 
land were learning these facts, and the 
men of Ireland were meditating upon them. 
Refuse them not an inquiry, to set their 
minds at ease. Oh! what horrible features 
were to be traced in the features of that 
measure ! The massacres of Wexford and 
the burnings of Scullabogue, the pillage 
and depopulation of whole districts, the 
ruin of families, the desertion of homes, 
the tears of the widow and the cries of 
famishing children, and the exasperation 
of millions, were to be traced to that tor- 
nado of a measure. It was a measure 
that was floated into the temple of the 
British Constitution on the blood of Irish- 
men. How was the Union procured but 
by the familiar use of torments,—by the 
terror inspired by a military force, amount- 
ing to 129,000 men, each of whom was 
judge, sheriff, and executioner,—and by 
drum-head Courts-martial? Let the 
House hear what Lord Plunkett said 
upon that subject:--‘I will be bold 
‘to say, that licentious and impious 
‘ France, in all the unrestrained excesses 
‘ which anarchy and atheism have given 
‘birth to, has not committed a more insi- 
‘ dious act against her enemy than is now 
‘ attempted by the professed champion of 
‘ the cause of civilized Europe against a 
‘ friend and an ally in the hour of her ca- 
‘lamity and distress; at a moment when 
‘ our country is filled with British troops, 
‘ when the loyal menof Irelandare fatigued 
‘and exhausted by their efforts to subdue 
‘ rebellion — efforts in which they had 
‘ succeeded before those troops arrived, — 
‘whilst our Habeas Corpus Act is sus- 
‘ pended,—whilst trials by Courts-martial 
‘are carrying on in many parts of the 
‘ kingdom,—whilst the people are taught 
‘to think they have no right to meet, or 
‘ to deliberate,—and whilst the great body 
‘of them are so palsied by their fears, 
‘and worn down by their exertions, that 
“even the vital question is scarcely able 
‘to rouse them from their lethargy, at a 
‘moment when we are distracted by do- 
‘ mestic dissensions—dissensions artfully 
‘ kept alive as the pretext of our present 
‘ subjugation, and the instrument of our 
‘future thraldom.’ It might be asked, 
why did not the people oppose the 
Union —~ why did they concur in the 
measure? He (Mr, O'Connell) would 
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put it to English Gentlemen to make it 
their own case, and then make allowances 
for the people of Ireland, especially the 
Catholics. If they opposed it, they would 
be accused as rebels; _ if, as Catholics, 
they resisted it, then would they be stig- 
matised as setting themselves against the 
Protestants. He implored the House not 
to dismiss this part of the case from their 
minds until they understood it. Here the 
Government had all the information in 
their power necessary to crush the rebellion 
in its infancy; yet they did not crush it. 
Why not arrest the leaders in time, and 
strike a timely blow for the restoration of 
allegiance? Merely that they wished to 
foster it to a certain extent, that they 
might make disaffection an excuse for 
robbing the country ofits freedom. Who 
that cast a glance at the proud period of 
its independence could fail to see the 
meridian glories that shed their lustre over 
the heroes of 1782; and who would say, 
that a country which so nobly won a blood- 
less victory, and started up from her pros- 
tration to the full vigour of a prosperous 
and gallant nation, deserved to be stabbed 
by the clandestine emissaries of her jealous 
rival? He (Mr. O’Connell) would, if a 
Committee were given him, show beyond 
doubt, that the Union was carried by foul 
means. No columns of figures prepared 
at the Treasury could controvert the fact. 
The Irish loved their country as much as 
the English did, and were actuated by as 
high aspirations after liberty, and it was 
not without the foulest means that the 
English Government succeeded. It was 
not alone by intimidation or by force, that 
the Union was carried ; but even the sub- 
sidiary means of the grossest bribery were 
adopted. Considering the machinery set 
to work, and the power employed to work 
it, he would maintain, if all the facts of 
the case were known, that that portion 
of the Parliament which might be said to 
represent the people was more virtuous 
than other Parliaments; and if corruption 
prevailed, it was with that portion that did 
not sympathise with the people, or repre- 
sent their will. He would tell them from 
a high authority what means were used, 
‘ If the Parliament of Ireland were left to 
‘ itself, untempted, unawed, unintimidated, 
‘it would, without hesitation, have re- 
‘jected the measure. There were 300 
‘members in all, and 120 of these strenu- 
‘ously opposed the measure — amongst 
‘whom were two-thirds of the county 
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which it is proposed shall send Members | 


« 


a“ 


favour of the Union—of those 116 were | 
‘ placemen; some of them were English | 
Generals on the Staff, without a foot of | 
ground in Ireland, and completely de- | 
pendent upon Government. Let us re- 


nana 


a «4 


wn 


under Government, 


CC 


of all their employment—even this step 
was found ineffectual, and other arts were 
had recourse to, which, though | cannot 
tell in this place, all will easily conjec- 
ture. A bill, framed for preserving the 
purity of Parliament was likewise abused, 
and no less than sixty-three seats were 
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a“ 


nominal offices.’ These were the words 
of Lord Grey : 
Chief Justice Bushe:—‘ The basest cor- 
‘ ruption and artifice were exerted to pro- 
‘mote it. All the worst passions of the 
‘human heart were entered into the ser- 
‘ vice, and all the most depraved inge- 
‘ nuity of the human intellect tortured to 
‘ devise new contrivances of fraud.’ He 
would next quote a passage from Henry 
Grattan: who said, ‘ Half a million or 
* more were expended, some years ago, to 
break down an opposition. The same, 
or a greater sum, may now be necessary. 


a 


a“ 
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co 


most extensive sense of bribery and cor- 
ruption. The threat was proceeded on— 
the peerage was sold—the caitiffs of cor- 


- 


in the street—on the steps—and at the 
door of every parliamentary man — 
offering title to some—offices to others— 
‘corruption to all.” Mr, Grattan to his 
face told Lord Castlereagh, that he had 
said he would give 3,000,000/. to carry 
the Union, and he stood uncontradicted, 
It would be found, on a reference to the 
parliamentary documents of that day, that 
Ireland had to pay for the corruption of its 
senators, and to purchase its own slavery. 
The last authority to which he would refer 
was that of Lord Plunkett :—‘ During the 
‘ whole interval between the Sessions, the 
* same barefaced system of Parliamentary 
‘ corruption has been pursued—dismissals, 
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to the Imperial Parliament, 162 voted in | 


mate friends of the Minister, if they | 
hesitated to vote as directed, were stript | 


vacated by their holders having received | 


the following were those of 


He (Lord Castlereagh) has said so ia the | 


ruption were everywhere—in the lobby— | 


of Dublin, and almost all the towns | 


| 


flect upon the arts which have been used | 
since the last Sessions of the Irish Parlia- | 
ment to pack a majority in the House of | 
Commons; all persons holding offices | 
even the most inti- | 
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‘ Members, the representatives of the city | ‘ promotions, threats, promises—in despite 


(Ireland. ) 


of all this, the Minister feared he could 
‘not succeed in Parliament, and he af- 
fected to appeal to what he had before 
despised, the sentiments of the people. 
When he was confident of a majority, 
the people were io be heard only through 
the constitutional medium of their repre- 
sentatives; when he was driven out of 
Parliament, the sense of the people be- 
came everything. Bribes were promised 
to ithe Catholic clergy—bribes were pro- 
mised to the Presbyterian clergy. I 
trust they have been generally spurned 
with the contempt they merited. The 
noble Lord understands but badly the 
genius of the religion in which he was 
educated, You held out hopes to the 
Catholic body, which were never intended 
to be gratified ; regardless of the disap- 
pointment, and indignation, and eventual 
rebellion, which you might kindle—re- 
gardless of everything, provided the pre- 
sent paltry little object were obtained. 
In the same breath you held out profes- 
sions to the Protestants equally delusive ; 
and having thus prepared the way, the 
representative of Majesty set out on his 
mission to court his Sovereign, the Ma- 
It is painful to 
dwell on that disgraceful expedition— 
no place too obscure to be visited—no 
rank too low to be courted—no threat too 
vile to be refrained from. The counties 
not sought to be legally convened by their 
sheriffs—no attempt to collect the un- 
biassed suffrage of the intelligent and in- 
dependent part of the community— pub- 
lic addresses sought for from petty vil- 
lages—and private signatures smuggled 
from public counties ; and how procured ? ? 
By the influence of absentee landlords, 
not over the affections, but over the 
terrors of their tenantry, by griping agents 
and revenue officers; and after all this 
mummery had been exhausted, after the 
lustre of royalty had been tarnished by 


‘this vulgar intercourse with the lowest 
‘ of the rabble—after every spot had been 
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selected where a paltry address could be 
procured, and every place avoided where 
a manly sentiment could be encountered— 


‘ after abusing the names of the dead, and 
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forging the signatures of the living—after 
polling the inhabitants of a gaol, and 
calling out against the Parliament the 
suffrages of those who dared not come to 
sign them till they had got their suffrages 
in their pockets—after employing the 
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‘ revenue officer to threaten the publican 
‘that he should be marked as a victim, 
and the agent to terrify the shivering 
tenant with the prospect of his turf-bog 
being withheld, if he did not sign your 
addresses—after employing your “military 
commanders, the uncontrolled arbiters of 
life and death, to hunt the rabble against 
the constituted authorities—after squeez- 
ing thelowestdregs of a population of near 
5,000,000—you obtained about 5,000 
signatures, three-fourths of whom affixed 
their names in surprise, terror, or total 
ignorance of the subject! You have ex- 
hausted the whole patronage of the Crown 
in the execution of that system; and, to 
crown all, you openly avow, and it is no- 
toriously part of your plan, that the con- 
stitution of Ireland is to be purchased for 
a stipulated sum. I state a fact, for 
which, if untrue, I deserve serious repre- 
hension. I state itasa fact, that you can- 
not dare to deny, that 15,000J. a-piece is 
to be given to certain individuals as the 
price for their surrendering. — What ? 
Their property? No; but the rights of 
representation of the people of Ireland; 
and you will then proceed in this, or in 
‘an Imperial Parliament, to lay taxes on 
the wretched natives of this land to pay 
the purchase of their own slavery. It 
‘ was in the last stage of vice and decrepi- 
tude, that the Roman purple was set up 
for sale, and the sceptre of the world 
transferred for a stipulated price; but 
even then the horde of slaves who were to 
be ruled would not have endured that 
their country itself should have been en- 
slaved to another nation. Do not per- 
suade yourselves that a young, gallant, 
hardy, enthusiastic people like the Irish, 
are to be enslaved by means so vile, or will 
submit to injuries so palpable and galling.’ 
But it was not by cash alone they suc- 
ceeded in robbing Ireland of her Legis- 
lature, though that was expended on that 
object, to the amount of 3,000,000/. 
They pandered to the ambition of men 
as well as to their venality. They cre- 
ated four Marquesses, six Earls, five Vis- 
counts, and twenty-two Barons ; eighteen 
men got titles for their votes in the Com- 
mons; men who, if sent back to their 
constituencies, would never be returned ; 
eight lawyers were made Judges, five of 
whom were as fit to be made Judges, as 
they were to be made Professors of 
Hebrew; twelve Bishops were also made 
in consequence of the support given by 
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their friends toGovernment. But a more 
important fact remained to be told. The 
right over whole constituencies was openly 
bought. Boroughs were purchased for 
15, O00. a piece ; some sold for 12,000/. 
The Earl of Shannon got 37, 0000. for 
his boroughs, and the Marquess of Ely 
46,0007. Thus was the representation of 
the people treated as a matter of pro- 
perty. There were eighty-four boroughs, 
and of these forty-five were openly pur- 
chased. Was that a legal, not to say 
constitutional, mode of carrying a mea- 
sure? Now, under the Bill no compen- 
sation was given to the proprietors of 
boroughs for the surrender of their influ- 
ence; if the purchase of the Irish bo- 
roughs was legal, then the Whig Govern- 
ment was guilty of robbery in depriving 
the owners of the boroughs of schedule 
A of compensation, But if the boroughs 
of schedule A should not be made matter 
of barter, then the Irish Government was 
guilty of robbery against the State, and 
the Act and its consequences were illegal 
and invalid. There was robbery some- 
where. The majority then for the Union 
in the Irish Parliament had been pur- 
chased ; and purchased, too, in such a 
way, that it must have been gross bribery 
even in the least culpable view, or the late 
Reform Bill was an iniquitous robbery. 
Then in that he fixed the present pos- 
sessors of power. Earl Grey had advo- 
cated compensation to the Irish borough- 
holders at the period of the Union, but 
now all compensation was denied. Qh, 
if the Tories had been in power, he should 
have been deprived of that argument, for 
they would have continued the work of 
compensation; but as the facts stood his 
position was unassailable. Such was the 
strength of his cause, it being that of jus- 
tice and truth, that he defied and laughed 
to scorn all attempts at refutation. They 
had decided the question as to the va- 
lidity of the compact; the 1,200,000/. that 
had been given, was a gross and shame- 
less corruption, and had in itself vitiated 
the whole proceeding. They had bought 
that which they had no right to purchase, 
for the purpose of acquiring that by cor- 
ruption which the corrupted had no right 
to sell. He, therefore, defied any one to 
contend, that the Act of Union was a 
valid contract. And yet that was the 
only formal means publicly taken for the 
dissolution of Irish independence as estab- 
lished and solemnly guaranteed in 1782, 
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The compact in 1782 was made with the 
Irish nation, and he in his conscience 
believed, complacently witnessed by the 
Almighty. And yet it was to be dis- 
solved, destroyed, by this base and iniqui- 
tous proceeding. He denied, that there 
was any contract. The trustees had been 
purchased ; and if he was told, that being 
so they were still trustees, his reply was, 
that the first Irish Parliament assembled, 
had proved itself incorruptible, that it had 
resisted all bribery ; and that, as long as 
the nation had the power of naming its 
trustees, they were faithful. The case 
was different with the next. Parliament ; 
it was not freely chosen by the people ;_it 
was not the representation of the people, 
and its acts were not the acts of the 
people. These, then, were the means 
by which the Act of Union had been ob- 
tained. Would any attempt be made to 
deny his facts? Such could not be the 
case. It was impossible. They were 
notorious beyond dispute ; and in Ireland 
they were felt so strongly, that any at- 
tempt to throw discredit on that would 
excite the indignant laughter of the peo- 
ple. If the House doubted it, give him 
the Committee, and he would prove every 
item of it. But dreadful and disastrous 
as were the effects of the atrocious means 
resorted to in order to carry the Union, he 
deplored, perhaps, more than any man, 
that which had prevented those who had 
won the victories of 1782 from acting still 
in the same spirit, and resisting the rob- 
bery of their country even to the death. 
Those gallant and patriotic men had de- 
clared, that as they had fought rebels in 
rags, so they were ready to fight rebels in 
lace: but, unhappily, so deep-laid was 
the scheme for the prostration of Ireland, 
that they were forbidden from entering 
upon the contest. There was no chance 
of success; and so wily and deep were 
the snares, that no man of character and 
sense could resist openly the course 
which was equally opposed to morality, 
legality, and justice.—I have now (con- 
tinued the hon. and learned Gentleman) 
gone through some of the topics upon 
which I have intended to speak—I have 
shown you the right of Ireland to an 
independent Legislature, and that that 
independence was established in 1782— 
I have shown you the effects of that in- 
dependence—I have shown the incom- 
petency of the Irish Parliament to pass 
the Union—I have shown the horrible 
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means by which it was actually effected, 
and I come now to the terms upon which 
it was carried. I think I shall be able to 
show, that these terms were as improper 
as the means to carry the Union were 
monstrous—I come at once to the fright- 
ful terms of the Union; and my proposi- 
tion is, that there never was anything 
more unjust than those terms; and among 
their other mischiefs, they. have given to 
us the most useless calculations within 
the last week. This part of my case is 
quite consistent with the Union being 
valid in itself; and even though it be so 
consistent, it isno admission made by me, 
that I consider the compact valid.—The 
first thing I would remark as to the finan- 
cial terms is, that there were no Commis- 
sioners appointed, nor any arrangement 
made by them, as to the proper terms— 
it was done as a bribed and corrupted 
Parliament would do it, hand over head, 
and no inquiry by Commissioners at all. 
If I now get the Committee of Inquiry I 
seek for, I shall be able to convince them, 
that the grossest injustice has been prac- 
tised towards Ireland. The terms made 
at the Union were, that Ireland was to 
pay two-seventeenths, and England fif- 
teen-seventeenths. Why was the com- 
pound fraction introduced? I am con- 
vinced, simply for this reason, in order to 
create confusion. A nation never enters 
into the calculation of fractions; that 
troublesome process is left to some indus- 
trious man to undergo. The fraction, I 
believe, was purposely introduced, in 
order that Ireland might be robbed with 
the greater facility. The progress of the 
lrish debt was this:—In 1797, it was 
5,300,000/.; in 1798, 9,200,000/.; in 
1799, 14,900,0002.; in 1800, 21,700,0002.; 
in 1801, 26,800,000/. You perceive that 
it swelled up to 26,000,000/. in 1801.— 
Now, see what was the debt of England ? 
In 1799, it was 400,000,000/., and the 
Irish debt then was 14,900,0001., call it 
15,000,000/. The question then to be 
discovered was, how much of the joint 
expenditure each country ought to be 
liable to? What was the basis of calcu- 
lation? England had been going in debt 
for a century—her debt had increased in 
that time at least 372,000,000/., and 
Ireland, during the same period, but 
9,000,000. If I were going into part- 


nership with a man who owed 420,000, 
and I owed 9,000/., I should be glad to 
know, if he ought to ask me to contribute 
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equally to the future expenditure. If 
you turn the debt into capital, the man 
who had the most capital should have 
most of the profits.—Here are two coun- 
tries, the one very little in debt, and the 
other a great deal, and the fair way would 
have been to take the proportions of their 
respective debts, and thus calculating 
what each ought to pay. Indeed, as 
Ireland was to lose the protection of her 
Parliament, it would have been but fair 
to have taken a portion of herdebt. Ire- 
land, however, was charged with two- 
seventeenths, when she ought, in fact, to 
have been charged with only one-seven- 
teenth—the charge against her prospective- 
ly, ought to have been not more than one- 
sixteenth; but I should be satisfied with 
one-seventeenth. The Irish anti-union 
Lords insisted, that the proportion should 
be but one-eighteenth, and they calcu- 
lated it thus :— 


Eng. Ire. 

The balance of trade then appearing as 29 to 1 
Current cash ‘ a 12 to1 
Permanent Revenue : 13 to 1 


Upon the debt of both it ought to be 
about one-sixteenth, and on revenue one- 
thirteenth. But there were no Commis- 
sioners then to investigate, and the one- 
seventeenth which Ireland ought to pay, 
you turned into two-seventeenths, and 
this without the least reason, but that 
your name was “ Lion,” and you had the 
power to do it.—But do I want to show, 
that this proposition was too great for 
Ireland to bear? There is demonstrative 
proof, that it was too great for Ireland. 
You say, that Ireland has prospered since 
the Union. You make my case the 
stronger by the assertion, for with all 
your boasted prosperity of Ireland, you 
had to consolidate the Exchequers, she 
not being able to pay her proportion—the 
two-seventeenths. Ought Ireland to have 
been charged more than she was able to 
pay? You bought our Parliament: you 
corrupted our Parliament: you got from 
Ireland the proportion you wished of her 
contributions: you put your hands into 
the pockets of her people; and, like 
felons and pickpockets, you did not with- 
draw your hand until you left your victim 
Stripped of all her wealth, a bankrupt, 
and a beggar. It is manifest a fraud was 
contemplated against Ireland, and it has 
been successfully practised. Will the 
right hon. member for Cambridge say, 
that Ireland has been benefited by the 
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Union? If he does, he but makes my 
argument the stronger; for, with all the 
benefits of the Union, he proves that its 
terms were enormously and extravagantly 
unjust—Ireland could not comply with 
them. Now, one of the provisions of 
the Act of Union, shows the fraud that 
was meditated. If the provisions had 
been, that when the English debt was 
brought down to the level of the Irish the 
taxes would have been equal upon both, it 
would have been fair; but that Ireland 
should be equally liable to English taxa- 
tion when her debt was raised to the Union 
proportions was most unjust. By going 
in debt Ireland was to arrive at the happy 
consummation that her taxes were to be 
increased! This was literally and in terms 
the provision of the Union. I now call 
for an inquiry. They granted no inquiry 
in 1800. At least remedy this evil of the 
Union. What was the consequence of 
this provision? Ireland ran faster into 
debt than even England had. The Eng- 
lish debt only travelled: the Irish gallop- 
ed; and at last it overtook the English. 
This was the stipulation of the Union. I 
ask you, would any but an insane man 
have consented to it? The Irish people 
did not consent to it: it was proposed and 
adopted by plunderers and robbers. Would 
an Irish Parliament, if it had continued, 
have permitted Ireland to be thus despoil- 
ed? Would it have suffered her to be 
thus pressed down with a load of taxes? 
There were 110,000,0002. borrowed in the 
name of Ireland; and the result has been, 
that Ireland is a sharer in the common 
debt. She owed 26,000,000/. at the 
time of the Union: at this day she owes 
800,000,000/.!| No matter what may be 
our trade and commerce, no matter what 
the enterprise and the industry of the 
people may be, we must bear an equal 
load of taxes with you until we have paid 
off the 800,000,000/. If you did justice 
to Ireland you would come back to the 
one-sixteenth, or the one-eighteenth, or 
whatever the proportion of the Irish debt 
ought to be. I was exceedingly amused 
with what was certainly not a factious 
composition—the Returns moved for on 
Thursday in this House, and printed upon 
Friday, and which went to show I do not 
know how many millions which England 
had paid for Ireland. Is it by any remis- 
sion of duties—is it by sparing Ireland, 
that it has been done? Will any one 
pretend to say that ithas? No; you have 
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taxed Treland as much as you possibly 
could —you taxed Ireland to the amount 
of 5,000,000/., and by your excessively 
high taxation there was a reduction, at 
last, in the revenue of 300,000/. You 
have demonstrated your injustice in your 
over-taxation of Ireland. Here Iam most 
ready to meet the right hon. Gentleman 
foot to foot upon this point; not, certainly, 
as he once proposed to meet another hon. 
Gentleman, ‘ breast to breast, and 
shoulder to shoulder.” You, I say, have 
only paid more, because you have plun- 
dered Ireland too fast; and for your losses 
in that way I have not the least Christian 
charity. Now, in these calculations I 
have been struck with this, that if there 
had been no Union, England would have 
had to pay 16,000,000/. of separate taxa- 
tion. If it happened to Ireland that she 
was put under water—not, as Sir Joseph 
Yorke said, for twenty-four hours, but for 
thirty-four years—you would all that time 
have been paying 16,000,000/. of separate 
taxation—that would make, in the thirty- 
four years, 544,000,000/. of separate taxa- 
tion. In the late Returns, the amount of 
separate taxation claimed for England is 
325,316,861/. So that, in fact, the Union 
has saved to England 219,000,000/. of 
separate taxation. Now, I must observe, 
that in June last 1 moved for Returns and 
I got them not till last week. The right 
hon. Gentleman, upon the other band, 


moves for Returns upon Thursday, and he | 
Why, | 
Sir, | do say that there ought to be some | 


has them in the House on Friday! 


little decency in these matters. This dex- 
terity in financial matters is not at all 
creditable to those who practise them. 
Why should there be this anomaly? I 
gave notice of this Motion in the last 
Session. I renewed it at the commence- 
ment of this. Why were not the right 
hon, Gentleman’s accounts produced ? 
Why were these complicated accounts 
held back till now? The object is obvious 
—they are now brought forward to make 
the people of England think that they are 
bountiful benefactors to the people of Ire- 
land. If there was any shame in the 
quarter in which they have originated, this 
attempt at deceit and delusion would not 
be made. The Returns I moved for are 
kept back from June, and they are at last 
sent to me, by way of a compliment, on 
Wednesday, the day before they were 
delivered to the House. Here, then, there 


was to be an occasion of triumph; but 
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this would be the whole of the triumph. 
When the right hon. Gentleman makes 
use of his tables, which were so dexterously 
kept back till the last moment, they will 
be received by the House with loud cries 
of * hear, hear” —they will ring around 
the House, and they will be followed by 
the cheers of his supporters. [ am, I 
suppose, to witness this scene! But, then, 
I tell the triumphant party you took care 
to keep back your documents until Friday 
—they were concocted and prepared for 
the occasion—you moved for them on 
Thursday—they are returned the next 
day, while I did not receive until Wednes- 
day the documents for which I had applied 
in June last! And this is your candour ! 
This is your fair play! And this, too, is 
another specimen of your national faith ! 
I have had but a very short time for exa- 
mining the tables of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and yet I have found those tables 
to be grossly fraudulent. In pages 23, 
24, and 25, it is made to appear as if there 
had been a bonus given to Ireland of 
39,000,000. The way in which these 
tables are made up is this—the taxes paid 
by Ireland are placed in the first column, 
her revenue in the second, and the amount 
in the third column is given of what her 
taxes would have been had she paid equal 
taxes with England. Now, no man knows 
better than the right hon. Member him- 
self, that adding to taxation does not in- 
crease consumption. Suppose you add 
5,000,000/. to the taxation of Ireland, you 
would have no revenue from it. The 
account here is fraudulent—it is grossly 
fraudulent, because it supposes that the 
same consumption would continue in Ire- 
land with increased taxation, although 
the contrary constantly occurs in practice ; 
and in Ireland the very contrary has been 
demonstrated since the Union, where the 
right hon. member for Cambridge must 
know, that by the increased taxes in Ire- 
land—by imposing them to the amount of 
§,000,000/., there was an actual lessening 
of the revenue. Supposing, now, the 
result were otherwise, still it would be 
decidedly favourable to my argument; 
for had Ireland continued to be taxed by 
her own Parliament, these 39,000,000. 
with which we are now charged would be 
a sum saved to us by the Irish Parliament ; 
for remember that it is English taxation 
that you have given tous. If I wanted 
an argument to show the benefit to Ireland 
of having a resident Legislature, have J 
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not it here, to the extent of 39,000,000/. ? 
Does not this simple fact alone speak 
irumpet-tongued to my countrymen? The 
features of the Union bargain with Ireland 
must strike any man as dishonest towards 
Ireland. Any rational bargain of finance 
made for Ireland in 1800, and by which 
there was to be a separate liability to joint 
charges with England would claim for 
Ireland the revenue arising from absentee 
rents spent in England. Should it not 
have been considered that Ireland pro- 
duced these rents—-that these rents were 
taken from her—that she gained no ad- 
vantage by them, but England did; for 
they are expended here. Should not Ire- 
land have been credited with this? In 
my opinion she ought, and the reverse is 
the fact. Every absentee rent is separated 
from the Treasury of Ireland—it is added 
to the revenue of England, and Ireland is 
charged with the more taxes, the more 
absentee rents that she produces! As- 
suredly these are things which prove that 
I am entitled to the inquiry that 1 now 
look for. Ought not, I ask, Ireland to 
get credit for the rents she produced, or 
ought England to have the credit of them ? 
There is not a single part of the Union 
compact that does not show how fraudu- 
lent it was. It was as atrocious and 
criminal in its details as in its concoction 
—it was marked by malice, and in its 
enforcement stained with blood and tears. 
I do not know whether I should remark 
upon the tables that have been kept back 
till the last moment; but this fact I must 
call to the attention of the House, with 
respect to Treasury tables, that I find in 
Mr. Marshall’s book, published by your 
authority, that there is in table No. 1, an 
excess over the Exchequer statement of 
Irish credits to the amount of 6,000,000/. 
and in the second table there are 
44,000,000/. of discrepancies pointed out. 
When the right hon. member for Cam- 
bridge knows that such things may happen 
with Treasury Accounts, he was, perhaps, 
right in not moving for his until Thursday. 
Such matters have been concocted, and it 
is only useful to show you the necessity 
for fair play being given to us. As a 
specimen of the accounts before the House, 
I find that in these is a charge against 
Ireland of 1,500,000/. for what is called 
Union compensation—this, remember, is 
made a separate charge against Ireland. 
You got a bargain of my country, you 
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have it, and yet you make my country pay 
for the bargain! This is the most cruel 
wrong—it is the most outrageous insult 
that ever yet, perhaps, was offered to any 
country—it is making her pay the wages 
of her own sin and death. In page 13 it 
is put down to the separate account of 
Ireland—surely the charge should be made 
on the other side. In the years 1802, 
1803, 1804, and 1805, the joint expendi- 
ture of both countries was 133,000,000/. 
Two-seventeenths of this amount are 
15,700,000/.; but it appears in the 
twenty-ninth page of the Finance Report 
of 1815 that Ireland was made to con- 
tribute in these years 17,300,000/., being 
an overcharge of 1,600,000/. In the 
accounts which were given in to me on 
Wednesday last I find another mistake. 
In the table of articles charged with duties 
in England, and not in Ireland, is hops— 
the amount of this item is no less than 
7,146,4791. &s. 3d. Is this, 1 ask, right ? 
Was there ever anything more untrue than 
this item? The hops pay duty in Eng- 
land. Do they pay no duty in Ireland? 
Does Ireland use an ounce of hops that 
has not paid duty? and that duty she has 
to pay here. You claim credit for your- 
selves for the duty paid by Ireland; and 
then you debit Ireland with that, as if she 
paid no duty atall. These Returns, how- 
ever, claim for England the merit of being 
exceedingly bountiful, as the accounts 
stand between her and Ireland. Now, I 
happen to have by me the letter of a 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
this subject. The letter is dated the 10th 
of April, 1822: it was addressed to the 
deputies of Mary’s parish in Dublin, and 
says—‘ I have been favoured with your 
letter of the 6th, and have at the same 
time received the newspaper containing 
your full and perspicuous statement of the 
comparative relief from taxation afforded 
to England and Ireland since the conclu- 
sion of the peace. Connected with the 
passage from the Report of the Finance 
Committee, as to the comparative ad- 
vances in taxation during the war, the 
inference is, in my opinion, irresistible, 
that Ireland has an equitable claim on 
Parliament for remission of taxation 
to a much greater extent than she has 
experienced.” The writer of this letter is 
Sir John Newport; and so far are the 
accounts that the right hon. Gentleman 
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this letter, that they are directly contra- 
dicted by it. Sir John Newport dis- 
tinctly intimates that Ireland was over- 
taxed during the war, and that she was 
entitled to a remission of taxation much 
greater than she has experienced. Let 
me now remark, that in the accounts that 
were sent me, and for which | had ap- 
plied, they ought to have been summed 
up. The omission is curious, and its 
effect has been to impose a great deal of 
additional trouble upon me. The re- 
sult is, that since the war, upwards of 
47,000,000/. of taxes have been repealed 
in Great Britain, and scarcely 4 million 
and a-half in Ireland. Let me observe, 
too, that some articles being taxed in 
England, and not taxed in Ireland, has 
been ruinous to the Irish trader in those 
articles. Some of the separate taxes in 
England have been made to operate in 
favour of the English manufacturer, and 
against the Irish manufacturer. Look, for 
instance, at the tax upon soap and printed 
cottons. The Soap-tax in England was, 
through the instrumentality of the draw- 
back as a bounty to the English manu- 
facturer, fast verging to the annihilation 
of the Irish manufacturer. Looking, then, 
to this portion of the account, you find 
that separate taxation upon this article 
has, in its results, been a bonus to the 
English soap manufacturer to enter the 
Irish market, and monopolise nearly all 
its profits. Why, now, do I dwell upon 
this ?—why do I detain the House by ob- 
serving upon these particular items? Be- 
cause I wish to show you how much of 
fraud there was in the basis of the finan- 
cial arrangements of the Union. A com- 
plexity was introduced into them which 
has been taken advantage of by the most 
shameful robbery of Ireland. I have now 
gone through my fifth proposition, which 
I meant to sustain,—namely, that the 
financial terms of the Union were unjust. 
I have next to go through the legislative 
terms of the Union, which were equally 
unjust, and I promise the House that I 
will not be as diffuse upon this head, as I 
have felt it my duty to be upon others. 
The number of Representatives should 
necessarily have been, according to the 
calculation of Lord Castlereagh, much 
greater than they are. He gave to Ire- 
land, after all imaginable reductions, 108 
Members. He took, as the grounds for 
his calculation, population, exports, im- 
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ports, and revenue. He gave for 
Population .. 202 Members. 
Exports 100  —— 
Imports 93° 
Revenue .. 39 —— 


And the result was, 108 members. Now, 
the first injustice done to Ireland was 
striking off eight Members to which we 
were entitled on a calculation exceedingly 
unfavourable to us ; and we find that in a 
Reform of Parliament, this injustice, no 
more than any other, has not been re- 
medied. Lord Castlereagh left in the 
hands of the collectors of the revenue a 
balance of half a million, which Foster 
showed would have added more than one- 
sixth to the revenue proportion—so that 
the thirty-nine put down for revenue 
should have been forty-five, and it would 
then have stood thus, even according to 
Lord Castlereagh’s own showing, had the 
revenue been fairly considered— 


Population 202 
Exports 100 
Imports ee oe e- 93 
Revenue 45 


The result would have been two additional 
Members, giving to Ireland on_ those 
terms 110 Members. It was admitted 
she was entitled to 108; and yet the bare- 
faced fraud was perpetrated of lessening 
the number to 100. Newnham has calcu- 
lated that Ireland should have had 165 
Members; but without detaining the 
House longer, or exposing more fully the 
injustice done to Ireland in this respect, I 
ask what, in point of legislation, have you 
done for the people of Ireland? I can 
tell you what you have done against the 
people of Ireland. You have given to 
absentee landlords a power which they 
had not before the Union—a power which 
has tended much to increase agrarian 
disturbances—you have given to them a 
power of seizing the growing crops of the 
tenants, and by another law, you enable 
them to eject their unfortunate tenantry at 
the cost of a few shillings—you have given 
to them every facility, first to beggar, and 
then to expel, the wretched tenant. These 
are some of the advantages! which Ire- 
land has obtained by having to legislate 
for her a Parliament not connected with 
her people. But how has Ireland been 
treated in point of constitutional liberty 
since the Union? She has had Insurrec- 
tion Acts and Martial-law from 1800, to 
1805, five years; the Insurrection Act 
from 1807 to 1810, three years; the In- 
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surrection Act again from 1814 to 1818, 
four years; the Insurrection Act again 
from 1822 to 1825, three years; the first 
Algerine Act from 1825 to 1828, three 
years; the second Algerine Act from 1829 
to 1830, one year ; and the third Algerine 
Coercion Bill, one year. During twenty 
of the thirty-four years which have 
elapsed since the Union, the constitu- 
tion has been suspended in Ireland! 
You have given to us Insurrection Acts 
and Martial-law — you have suspended 
the Habeas Corpus Act — you have 
fettered us with Algerine Acts, and 
gageed us with Coercion Bills ; and these 
are the results of your Union! For twenty 
years, you have shut out from us the light 
of liberty; and this you call a beneficial 
Union to Ireland ! I tell you it is a Union 
with which Ireland never can be satisfied— 
it is the Union between the master and the 
slave—between the oppressor and the 
oppressed—it cannot, and it ought not to 
continue. You have totally abolished the 
semblance of freedom—you have estab- 
lished a permanent police there, whom 
the hon. member for Dundee has justly 
termed a gen darmérie—you have placed 
deadly weapons in their hands, and you 
have taken from the people, that which 
the Bill of Rights gave them—the right 
to bear arms for their defence: you took 
this even from the Protestants, whom the 
Bill of Rights originally contemplated ;— 
these are your doings, and you have left 
as the landmarks of your legislation, per- 
manent police and Insurrection Acts. The 
Union, commenced in injustice, has been 
consistent in its career ; it was based upon 
fraud, and it is still propped up by wrong 
to Ireland. I now come to the next 
topic—the injurious effects of the Union 
to Ireland, It increased absenteeism, the 
cause of great poverty amongst the poorer 
classes of the people, the cause of great 
destitution and misery to them; and when 
the Union was proposed, it was said that 
the people would be relieved from it. At 
the time of the Union, the general pros- 
perity of the country was increasing — 
its riches were accumulating ; and though 
absenteeism did exist, still it was not so 
extensive as now; and if the Irish Parlia- 
ment had continued, it would long before 
now have been at an end. Let me remark 
here, that upon this subject the Unionists 
principally rest their case. They must 
admit, that Ireland was entitled to her 
independence in 1782-—they cannot deny 
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that she lost that independence by the 
most dishonest means—by bribery, by 
corruption, by a suspension of the Consti- 
tution, by martial law; but then they say 
Ireland has prospered since the Union. 
This is, indeed, the post hoc propter hoc 
argument—that which follows in point of 
date does not necessarily show cause and 
effect. England has enormously increased 
in the four-and-thirty years that have 
elapsed since the Union—lIreland, if there 
had been no Union, ought to have enor- 
mously increased also. I shall be able to 
show an absolute declension. This I say 
of the greater part of Ireland—if Belfast 
be an exception, God knows why it should 
be so; but looking to the north, the 
south, and the west of Ireland, the decay 
is manifest. I would say here, that if 
there be any increase of prosperity in Ire- 
land attempted to be proved, it ought to 
be shown to be legitimately traceable to 
the Union, and that any declension must 
be shown to be owing to the Union. I 
will prove that declension to you, and thus 
dispose of the vaporing upon the advan- 
tages of the Union to Ireland. First, the 
evil effects must be admitted of absentee- 
ism. No man will deny, that those evils 
existed before the Union ; no man can 
deny that they have been enormously in- 
creased since. The man who pretends 
even to controvert that I will not conde- 
scend to argue with—he who denies it, 
loses all credit in Ireland. The next point 
I put forward is, the disadvantageous scale 
of taxation in Ireland since the Union. 
In England it has been increased twenty 
per cent; in Ireland there has been an 
increase of eighty per cent, and that upon 
the prime necessaries of life. The Finance 
Report to which I before alluded,—the 
report of the public expenditure for the 
year 1815, contains this passage, which 
corroborates a great many of my state- 
ments ;—‘ For several years Ireland has 
‘advanced in permanent taxation more 
‘rapidly than Great Britain itself, not- 
‘ withstanding the immense exertions of 
‘the latter country, and including extra- 
‘ ordinary and war taxes: the permanent 
‘ revenue of Great Britain having increased 
‘ since the year 1781, in the proportion of 
‘ sixteen-and-a-half to ten, and the re- 
‘venue of Ireland in the proportion of 
‘ twenty-three to ten.’ See the difference 
between sixteen-and-a-half to ten, and 
twenty-three to ten. The whole increase 
of the Irish reyenue in twenty years has 
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been in the monstrous proportion of forty- 
six-and-a-half to ten. Mark what the 
value of the Union is to Ireland! See 
how the taxation has increased! Is there 
any doubt of the fact? Let me then call 
your attention to the observations of Lord 
Lansdown, who, in making a motion on 
the state of Ireland in 1822, said, “that 
the revenues of Ireland in the year 1807, 
amounted to 4,378,241/.; between that 
year and 1815, additional taxes had been 
laid on to the estimated amount of 
3 376,0007. From these were to be de- 
ducted 400,000/. remitted at the end of 
last war. Now, the whole revenue of 
Ireland in 1821, was 3,844,889/., so that 
the effect of adding 3,000,000/. of taxes 
had been to produce less by several hun- 
dred thousands than that of 1807.”* Here 
is a proof of increased taxation giving 
a diminished revenue. I must now call 
your attention to another document; and 
recollect I bring it forward to meet the 
case which would show that Ireland 
has prospered by the Union. It is a 
part of the speech of the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, delivered in 
May, 1824. The noble Lord made a 
motion in May, 1824, for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee on the state 
of Ireland, on which occasion the noble 
Lord is reported—as it appears to me 
accurately —to have used these words :— 
‘He had, on a former occasion, stated it 
‘ to be his opinion, that the repeal of the 
taxes in Ireland would tend mainly to- 
wards reviving the manufactures of that 
country, and bringing it into a prosper- 
ous condition. It was objected to him 
on that occasion, that he sought, by 
giving large and exclusive advantages to 
Ireland, to raise her up into a manu- 
facturing country, which should make 
her the rival of Scotland and England. 
While he disclaimed any such intention, 
he feared Ireland was far indeed from 
any such state of prosperity. She was 
as little to be feared as she was to be 
‘envied.’t Sir John Newport, in bringing 
forward a similar Motion to that of the 
noble Lord in 1822, said,—‘ Up to the 
‘ period of the Union, as I have before 
‘observed, Ireland was lightly taxed. 
‘ Since that period, taxation, and especi- 
‘ally local taxation, has been infinitely 
* increased ; and the result has been, not 
* increase, but manifest and signal di- 
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minution of revenue. I have in every 
succeeding year opposed the increase of 
internal local taxation, and again and 
again stated to the House, that’ the 
finance ministers would reap from the 
system ‘‘a harvest of discontent but not 
of revenue.” The House has now be- 
fore it positive proofs that my predic- 
tions were unhappily too well-founded : 
you have reaped a plentiful harvest, not 
of ways and means, but of debt and of 
discontent ; and what is still more, far 
more, to be lamented, you have broken 
the spirit of the gentry of Ireland—de- 
prived of the influence which they formerly 
possessed (and rightfully possessed by the 
power of doing good), Too many from the 
pride natural to persons of their rank in 
society, could not brook to alter their 
mode of living amongst those with whom 
they were accustomed to dwell in afflu- 
ence; they transported their families to 
some English watering-place, and, con- 
signed to obscurity in lodgings, ceased 
to occupy their family demesnes, in- 
creasing all the national evils under 
which they themselves suffered. No- 
thing, I repeat, could be devised more 
injurious to Ireland, than the excess and 
rapidity with which taxation had ad- 
vanced since the Union, and which has 
diminished, not increased the revenue. 
Since 1808, the estimates of the finanee 
ministers held out a nominal increase to 
the extent of four millions; and yet, so 
complete has been the delusion, that the 
amount of actual revenue is now less 
than in 1808. Asa system of taxation 
it has entirely failed, and it has been 
shown more forcibly here than in any 
country, that the iron grasp of poverty 
has paralysed the efforts of the tax- 
gatherer, and placed a limit to the om- 
nipotence of Parliament. The taxes 
increased—the revenue diminished— the 
only augmentation observable, and that 
in a fearful degree, was, the increase 
of debt and discontent.’* The right 
hon. gentleman, too, Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son—I beg his pardon, I should have said 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade— 
said,onthe 26th of March,1830:-‘‘ A case is 
established inthe instance of Ireland, which 
is written in characters too legible not to 
serve as a guide to future financiers—one 
which ought to bring shame upon the 
memory of its authors. The revenue of 
Ireland, in the year 1807, amounted to 
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4,378,0002. Between that year and the 
conclusion of the war, taxes were success- 
ively imposed, which, according to the 
calculations of Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer, were to produce 3,400,000/., or to 
augment the revenue to the extent of 
7,700,000/. What was the result? Why, 
that in the year 1821, when that amount, 
less about 400,000/. for taxes afterwards 
repealed, ought to have been paid into the 
Exchequer, the whole revenue of Ireland 
amounted only to 3,844,000/., being 
533,000. less than in 1807; previous to 
one-farthing of these additional taxes 
having been imposed. Here isan example 
to prove, that an increase of taxation does 
not tend to produce a corresponding in- 
crease of revenue, but, on the contrary, 
an actual diminution.”* I admit, (con- 
tinued the hon. and learned Member, who 
had been interrupted by some confusion in 
the Houseas he was quoting these passages. ) 
the tediousness of this—I am endeavour- 
ing to make out a case, and even though 
it may be inconvenient, I wish Gentlemen 
to listen—I am now showing that at the 
period when Lord Althprp’s Motion for 
inquiring into the state of Ireland was 
brought forward, it was admitted that 
Ireland was not prosperous. We have 
here a counsel for prosperity, and I wish 
to give him the opinion of one of his own 
witnesses, who, in answer to Lord Castle- 
reagh’s declaration of Irish prosperity, 
thus replied to him:—‘‘ The noble Lord 
said, that it behoved Parliament to watch 
over the rising greatness of Ireland, and 
to endeavour to ascertain the cause of the 
evils which had so long oppressed her. 
As to the words ‘rising greatness,’ he 
(Sir John Newport) did not know how 
they applied, unless in the sarcastic sense 
of that remark which was made to Philip 
3rd, who had overrun a great part of the 
Low Countries, that they resembled a 
ditch, out of which the more that was 
taken, the greater it grew.” Now, the 
last time I heard this gentleman’s name 
mentioned, it was with great respect by 
many. Is, I ask, his authority now to be 
upset by the multiplication table, and his 
opinions refuted by a page from Cocker’s 
Arithmetic? The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Poulett Thomson) has told you, that 
there was a constant struggle to increase 
taxation. This, remember, is one of the 
beneficial results of the Union. In the 
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document which the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Spring Rice) has given me, I 
find that the relief of taxation to England 
has been 41,085,202/., and to Ireland but 
1,584,2112.; that is, about one-twenty- 
fifth of the amount of taxes repealed or 
remitted in Great Britain. There is an- 
other point in which the Union is felt in 
Ireland, that is—in expenditure. Savings 
have been boasted of; but what savings 
are they? Savings of money spent in 
Ireland. Look, for instance, to one item, 
and see how it must be felt in Dublin. 
To the establishment of the Lord Lieute- 
nant was formerly assigned 68,000/.; it 
is now reduced to 16,0001. This is a 
reduction of 52,000/., that is, 1,0002. a- 
week, spent in Dublin, less than there 
used to be. I like economy, but dislike 
that Ireland should feel exclusively the 
effects of it. We have heard it boasted, 
that the Irish Estimates have been reduced 
104,000/. This, remember, increases our 
remittances to the British Treasury, and 
it is, in fact, so much of relief to Great 
Britain. I now come to those articles 
which must show the increase of consump- 
tion before the Union, and what it has 
been since. The account of the con- 
sumption of the following articles is taken 
from the Report of the Committee on Irish 
Poor, of which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Spring Rice) was Chairman, in 1830, 
page 112:—From 1785 to the Union, the 
increase of Tea in Ireland was 84 per 
cent: in England, 45 per cent. From 
1786 to the Union, the increase of Tobacco 
in Ireland was 100 per cent: in England, 
64 percent. From 1787 to the Union, 
the increase of Wine in Ireland was 74 
per cent: in England, 22 per cent. From 
1785 to the Union, the increase of Sugar 
in Ireland was 57 per cent: in England, 
53 percent. From 1784 to the Union, 
the increase of Coffee in Ireland was 600 
per cent: in England, 75 per cent. Now, 
these are the effects on the consumption 
of Ireland before the period of the Union. 
Compare them with the increase of con- 
sumption in England and Ireland subse- 
quent to the time that Ireland lost its 
independence. In Tea, the increase in 
England since 1800, has been 25 per 
cent: in Ireland, but 24. In Coffee, the 
increase in England, has been 1,800 per 
cent: in Ireland, 400. In Sugar, there 
has been an increase in England of 26 
per cent: in Ireland, 16. In Tobacco, 
(the poor man’s luxury), there has been 
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an increase in England of 27 per cent: in 
Ireland, however, there has been a decrease 
of 37 percent. In Wine, the increase in 
England is 24 per cent: in Ireland, the 
decrease is 45 per cent. Looking, then, 
at the two periods, we find the consump- 
tion of the poor man’s luxury, and of the 
rich man’s luxury, diminishing in Ireland 
in the period that has occurred since the 
Union. These results, remember, are not 
taken from any tables made by me, but 
are furnished to me by the Report drawn 
up by the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
In the tables published by Mr. Halliday, 
there were, I find, imported into Ireland, 
of Green Tea, in 1802, 152,674 lbs. ; 
1823, 38,168 lbs.: decrease, 114,506 lbs. 
Of Port Wine, 1802, 4,487 tuns; 1823, 
1,014 tuns: decrease 3,473 tuns. Of 
French Wines, 1802, 454 tuns; 1823, 
101 tuns: decrease, 333 tuns. In all 
these articles there has been a decrease of 
about three-fourths; and it is to be ob- 
served, that, while the consumption of 
Green Tea thus fell off, there was only an 
increase of one-eighth on Black Teas. 
The same tabies give the comparative con- 
sumption of some articles—Raw Silk and 
Bark, for instance. The value of Raw 
Silk consumed was, in Ireland, in 1800, 
78,4511.; 1823, 45,3311.: decrease, 
33,1202. In England, it was, in 1800, 
703,0091.; in 1823, 1,067,265/.: increase, 
364,2561. Thus showing, that in the one 
country there had been a decrease, and in 
the other an increase. But Silk was a 
luxury of the rich, Bark was in some mea- 
sure a necessary for the poor. It was ne- 
cessary for the manufacture of native 
leather, and in that the contrast is still more 
remarkable. The quantity of Bark consumed 
was, in Ireland, in 1800, 174,401 cwts.; 
1823, 115,441 cwts.: decrease,58,960cwts. 
In England, in 1800, 153,825 ewts.; in 
1823, 933,488 cwts.: increase, 779,663 
cwts. Now, let it be observed, that the 
Irish at the first date—that of indepen- 
dence—exceeded England by 20,576 cwts. 
In the second period—that of the Union— 
England exceeded Ireland by 818,047 cwts., 
the account standing thus — England, 
933,488 cwts.; Ireland, 115,441 cwts.: 
difference, 818,047 cwts. I have now 
made known these facts to you to show 
you that the Union has not conferred 
blessings upon Ireland, as some would 
pretend it has. I do not know whether 
the right hon. Member opposite has read 
the letter of Doctor MacHale describing 
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the state of Connaught. He must, how- 
ever, recollect the Report of Doctor White 
on the state of the poor of Dublin. That 
gentleman states, that amongst 1716 in- 
dividuals, he found but fifty blankets. 
This demonstrates the poverty that exists 
amongst the wretched people of Ireland. 
I would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Spring Rice), whether he read the 
evidence which was given last year, before 
the Committee of Agriculture, and which 
exhibits the distress of the people. The 
first evidence I shall quote, is that given 
by the hon. member for Kildare, Mr. 
More O’Ferrall, who illustrated the de- 
teriorated condition of the people, by the 
diminished consumption of meat. ‘‘ There 
has (says he) been a most remarkable 
falling off in the demand for meat in 
Dublin. Thirty years ago, Dublin con- 
sumed, with a less population, as large a 
quantity of meat as at present, and I 
would say the same for all the large 
towns.” Mr. Murray, a Scotch land-agent 
and a surveyor, who has been visiting Ire- 
land for the last eleven years, say :— 
‘The north is not now as well cultivated 
as when I first knew it—the south is 
nearly stationary. In Cork and Kerry 
there has been some improvement.” Mr. 
Clendenning showed, from a table of the 
sheep and horned cattle sold and unsold 
at Ballinasloe, for upwards of forty years, 
that there was pretty much the same quan- 
tity of cattle disposed of in 1790 (when 
there were none exported), as in 1832. 
During the last forty years, the quantities 
of black cattie exported to England have 
astonishingly increased; but that shews 
that while the productive powers of Ire- 
land have increased, its powers of con- 
sumption have diminished. But there is 
a passage in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the President of the Board of 
Control, made in the year 1822, which, 
up to that period, shews what was the 
state of the people of Ireland :—‘I believe, 
‘ (said that right hon. Gentleman) that the 
‘ Irish are the most wretched peasantry in 
‘ Europe, except, perhaps, the Polish. 
‘ Their whole scale of existence is, in all 
‘ respects, the lowest possible. Their garb 
‘ and their habitations are of the meanest 
‘and commonest kind. I need not say, 


( Ireland.) 


‘ that their food, which is principally the 
£ potatoe, is obtained with remarkable fa- 
‘ cility, and in ordinary years, is sutlici- 
‘ently abundant, but the crops of which 
‘ are peculiarly liable to failure; the con- 
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‘ sequence of their living upon this lowest 
‘kind of food is, that in the event of a 
‘ failure of the crops, they have nothing to 
‘ fall back upon, but are left completely 
‘without resource. The least calamity, 
‘ the slightest visitation of Providence, re- 
‘duces them at once to absolute misery.’* 
That, Sir, was the condition of Ireland 
twenty-two years after it had received 
the blessings of the Union—a Union which 
gave to her what a late right hon. Gentle- 
man, once called ‘the periodical returns 
of famine in Ireland,”—his word was “ pe- 
riodical.” In answer to all this, I shall be 
told, the trade of Ireland has increased, 
and that her prosperity has increased ac- 
cordingly. In the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1830, drawn up by the right 
hon. Secretary of the Treasury, I read this 
passage :—‘ The foreign trade of Ireland 
having continued progressive, and the 
general tonnage being greatly increased, 
it is not to be doubted but that the British 
imports (of which no Returns have been 
kept since 1825), have augmented at least 
in the same ratio.” Now, I deny that the 
foreign trade has increased. I assert the 
directly opposite fact, and I do this, on 
the authority of the Returns thrown upon 
the Table on Thursday. In the 8th page 
we have these figures :— 


Repeal of the Union 


Imports. , Exports. 
1830 — £1,573,545 — £839,014 
1832 — 1,491,036 — 635,909 
1834 — 1,386,045 — 410,715 


This is what is called the ‘ improvement” 
of the foreign trade, and on this ‘ im- 
provement” it is assumed that the trade 
with Great Britain has been progressive. 
But tonnage and shipping are referred to 
as atest. Let me show the House what 
reliance is to be placed on such a criterion. 
I have a letter from Dublin, in which the 
system of making out schedules of exports 
in that port is thus described :—‘ Any 
‘ person conversant with the official forms 
‘in use at the Custom-house, on entering 
coasting vessels, either inwards or out- 
wards, must be aware, that the list of 
goods specified in the transcire or ship’s 
clearance, by no means affords a correct 
account of the respective cargoes, espe- 
cially of steam-vessels; the despatch 
which they require, and the practice of 
their receiving goods on board nearly to 
the very moment of sailing, prevents 
anything like a correct return being 
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‘given. The brokers, or Custom House 
‘ clerks of the several Steam Companies, 
‘ therefore, never even think of ascertain- 
‘ ing the cargo, but usually write down in 
‘the Custom House papers any quantity 
‘ or description of goods that comes into 
‘ their heads, and which they think will 
‘have the appearance of being a proper 
‘cargo. The practice of clearing out the 
‘vessels of the City of Dublin Steam 
‘Company, which is the most extensive 
‘ Shipping Company in Ireland, strongly 
‘illustrates the point. At some periods 
‘ of the year, this Company sail from three 
‘ to six vessels daily to Liverpool; and the 
clerk who clears them out at the Custom 
House writes down a fictitious cargo in 
the Long-room, not even considering it 
necessary to go down to the vessel to in- 
‘ quire what her cargo is; and to sum up 
the imperfection of the ship’s clearance, 
the transcire ends with the sweeping 
‘ item of “‘ sundry British goods.” Such 
are the documents from which the Go- 
vernment officials are now gleaning in- 
formation, for the purpose, no doubt, of 
exhibiting at the approaching discussion 
of the Repeal Question in Parliament, 
a splendid view of the prosperity of Ire- 
‘land, as indicated by the extent of her 
imports and exports. The son of the 
functionary through whom the inquiry 
on this subject is now making at this 
port being a broker, and transacting the 
Custom House business of the Liverpool 
Steam Company, his father can scarcely 
plead ignorance of the fact, that the only 
Return of our imports and exports which 
he will be enabled to give, must convey 
‘a most erroneous impression, from the 
very falsity of the documents on which 
it is founded.’ There is a sample of the 
accuracy of official Returns of Irish ex- 
ports and imports for you, It betrays the 
grossest ignorance in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to attach any value to such tests. 
Tonnage means the capacity of vessels to 
hold commodities, whether they be coals, 
cattle, or stones, or the most precious 
merchandize. A ship is, in the general 
acceptation, any vessel that sails, whether 
it be great or small. Thus there may be 
a great array of ships and tonnage with 
a comparatively insignificant trade. Let 
us compare Liverpool and Newcastle in 
this regard :— 

Ships. Tonnage. Customs’ Duties. 

Newcastle ... 1,048 ... 215,784... 520,893 
Liverpool .... 806 ... 158,596 ... 3,594,544. 
Now, this shows that, according to one of 
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these ridiculous tables by which the right 
hon. Gentleman is to extinguish Repeal and 
crush Ireland, Newcastle is a far more im- 
portant place than Liverpool, though the 
Customs’ duties of the minor place are more 
than eleven times the amount of the other. 
Away with such miserable and impudent 
delusions! Now, what, 1 ask, has been the 
effect of the Union upon the population of 
Ireland ?—that population of whom the 
right hon. Gentleman I just now quoted, 
the President of the Board of Controi, 
said this—‘ When you reflect on their 
‘many admirable qualities,—their genius 
‘and intelligence,—their peculiarly social 
‘ and affectionate character,—their disposi- 
‘ tion to give confidence,—their steady de- 
* votion to any cause which they have once 
‘ heartily espoused,—their patience under 
‘ privations,—their constitutional hospitali- 
‘ ty,—their remarkable love of country,— 


‘their attachment to all the charitics of 


‘life and kindred ;—what must you think 
‘ of that policy by which all these excellent 
‘ qualities have been perverted,—by which 
‘ all these gifts of nature and of Providence 
‘ have been rendered the fruitful source of 
‘misery and of bloodshed?’ Policy, in- 
deed! Your policy is now scattering them 
over the face of the earth. The Union is 
banishing them from their native land. 
The number of emigrants who landed at 
one port, Quebec, from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, in the years 1829, 1830, 1831, 
and 1832, was—Scotch, 10,317; English, 
43,136; Irish, 90,256. There is your 
prosperity for you! Dispose of that, if you 
please, with a column of figures. There is 
the result of your prosperity in three vears. 
It has banished thousands of agricultural 
labourers from a country the most fertile 
and productive upon the face of the earth. 
These have left you, because they were 
starving at home, by being misgoverned 
from abroad. What, then, has the Union 
done for Ireland? Has it given to Ire- 
land tranquillity? No; you must admit 
that it has not. I see a smile upon the 
face of a right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Stanley). I dare say he will attribute 
the want of tranquillity to me. 1 treat the 
assertion with ineffable contempt. For 
twenty years since the Union there has 
been that want of tranquillity. It existed 
before the question of Repeal was agitated. 
You have not given to us tranquillity ; and 
you have suspended the Constitution. You 
say that the Union has given to Ireland 
prosperity. If I were arguing the ques- 
tion in Ireland, I should merely say, “ cir- 
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cumspice.” The very condition of the 
country, and the wretchedness of the peo- 
ple, would be a sufficient refutation to your 
assertion. Men are working in Ireland for 
3d. a-day: this is prosperity! this is the 
prosperity” which the Union has given 
to them! This is the consequence of Ire- 
land being deprived of a resident parlia- 
ment! I have already shown to you what 
were the consequences of our having an in. 
dependent legislature. But it is not in 
Ireland alone that the baneful consequences 
of the Union are felt: it extends ta the 
labourers and artisans of this country, who 
are interfered with by the Irish who are 
obliged to come here, It increases your 
poor-rates, by sending a greater number 
upon the parish. It interferes with wages; 
for the Irish poor enter into competition 
with your artisans. Such are some of the 
effects of the Union! I am glad to inform 
the House, that I have not much more to 
say upon this subject. I have only one re- 
maining topic upon which I shall address 
you. What, I ask, will be the consequence 
of retarding the repeal of the Union? I 
ask that question of Englishmen. It is a 
matter of prophesy—it cannot be a cer- 
tainty. The men of Ireland know the na- 
ture of national independence; and I should 
esteem but little the man who thought an- 
other country should be more independent 
than his own. The people of Ireland re- 
collect the manner and the means by which 
the Union was effected—they feel its sad 
consequences, and they are desirous to put 
an end to them. Repeal cannot endanger 
the connexion—continuing the Union may ; 
and although, while I live, I shall oppose 
separation, yet still it is my opinion, that 
continuing the legislative Union must en- 
danger the connexion. I can tell you what 
would be the advantages to my country, if 
the Irish parliament were restored. I cau 
see no advantage to follow from separation 
—I know there must be a great deal in 
continuing the connexion. I am most fa- 
vourable to the connexion, although I have 
been accused of seeking for separation. 
The Union can alone endanger that con- 
nexion; and this is not alone my opinion, 
but that of others of far more weight than 
I possess. In the debate on the Union, 


Mr. Grey, the present Prime Minister, said, 
—‘I trust that his Majesty’s Ministers will 
‘ not, by any undue means, seek to triumph 
‘ over allopposition. If the Union shall be 
‘ effected by such means, I am confident 
‘ that that, more than any thing else, will 
‘ endanger the separation of the two coun- 
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‘tries.’ I have a still stronger passage to 
read to the House. It is this:—‘Sir, I 
‘ warn the Ministers of this country against 
‘ persevering in their present system. Let 
‘them not proceed to offer violence to the 
‘ settled principles, or to shake the settled 
‘loyalty of the country. Let them not 
‘ persist in the wicked and desperate doc- 
‘trine which places British connexion in 
‘ contradiction to Irish freedom. I revere 
‘them both—it has been the habit of my 
‘life todo so. For the present constitu- 
‘tion I am ready to make any sacrifice—I 
‘have proved it. For British connexion I 
‘am ready to lay down my life—my actions 
‘have proved it. Why have I done so? 
‘ Because I consider that connexion essen- 
‘tial to the freedom of Ireland. De not, 
‘ therefore, tear asunder to oppose to each 
‘ other those principles which are identified 
‘in the minds of loyal Irishmen. For me, 
‘I do not hesitate to declare, that if the 
‘madness of the revolutionist should tell 
* me, “ you must sacrifice British connexion,” 
‘I would adhere to that connexion in pre- 
‘ ference to the independence of my coun- 
‘try; but I have as little hesitation in 
‘saying, that if the wanton ambition of a 
‘minister should assault the freedom of 
‘ Ireland, and compel me to the alternative, 
‘I would fling the connexion to the winds, 
‘and 1 would clasp the independence of my 
‘country to my heart.’ You have made 
the individual who delivered those senti- 
ments Attorney-General ; you have pro- 
moted him to be a Lord Chancellor—and 
these, mark, are his opinions. Now, I 
would not, like him, “ fling British con- 
nexion to the winds ;” I desire to retain it. 
I am sure that separation will not happen 
in my time; but I am equally sure that 
the connexion cannot continue if you main- 
tain the Union on its present basis. What, 
then, do I propose ?—that there should be 
that friendly connexion between the two 
countries which existed before the Union. 
I propose it not as a resolution; but what 
I look for is, that friendly connexion by 
which both countries would be able to pro- 
tect each other. As Ireland exported corn 
to England, so could England export her 
manufactures to Treland—both countries 
would afford mutual advantage to the other. 
] propose that you should restore to Ireland 
her parliament. Ve have our viceroy and 


our Irish peers—we only want a House of 
Commons, which you could place upon the 
same basis as your reformed parliament. 

This is the claim of Ireland upon you—this 
I haye shown you, 


is what I ask from you. 
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that Ireland is entitled to an independent 
legislature—I have shown you the effects 
of that independence—I have shown you 
the incompetency ef the Irish parliament to 
vote itself away—I have shown you, that 
the Union was accomplished by crimes the 
most unparalleled—I have shown you, that 
the terms of the Union were unjust to Ire- 
land—lI have shown you, that the Union 
has been ruinous to us, and that some of its 
consequences have reverted to yourselves 
—I have shown you, that the legislative 
terms of the Union were unjust—I have 
shown you, that the Union has deprived 
my country of the protection of the law, 
and the benefits of the constitution, and 
that it has despoiled the people of the 
means of existence—I have shown you, that 
the English labourers and artizans have 
suffered equally from the poverty of Ire- 
land—I have shown yeu the probable 
consequences of continuing the Union—I 
have shown, or rather I have suggested, 
with what facility the connexion could be 
placed on the basis of right and justice. 
You are unable to govern Ireland, even to 
your own satisfaction; for two-thirds of 
the time that you have presided over her 
destinies you have ruled her not by the 
powers of the law, but by undisguised des- 
potism—you have not made Ireland pros- 
perous, and her misery has been of no ad- 
vantage to you. In the name, then, of 
Ireland, I call upon you to do my country 
justice. I call upon you to restore her 
national independence. The hon. = 
learned Member concluded by moving 

* That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire and report on the means by which 
the dissolution of the Parliament of Ireland 
was effected ; on the effects of that mea- 
sure upon Ireland ; and on the probable 
consequences of continuing the legislative , 

Union between both countries.” / 

The Debate was adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 23, 1834. 


Minutss.] Bills. Read a third time:—Clerk of the Pipe 
(Scotland) ; Hemp and Flax Bounties. 

Petitions presented. By Sir M. W. Rrp.ey, from Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, against the General Register Bill—By Mr. 
Rick Trevor, from several Places, in favour of the 
Lord’s Day Observance Bill; and from one Place, in 
favour of the Tithe Commutation Bill.—By Mr. WIL- 
BRAHAM, from Clavering, for Relief to the Agricultural 
Interest.—By Mr. Henry Grattan, from Ardare, for 
the Abolition of Tithes; and the Repeal of the Union.— 
Ry Mr. Serjeant Perrin, from five Places, for the Repeal 
of the Union; and by Mr. Litrieron, Lord ALTHORP, 
and Lord Marcus Hit, from several Places,—against 
the same.—By Colonel Le:tp Hay, from Elgin, and 
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other Places, against any Alteration in the present System 
of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By Mr. CHARLES 
Woop, Mr. LaBpoucHERE, and Mr. Divert, from several 
Places,—for the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
Messrs. TyreELL, and LABoucHERE, from several 
Dissenting Congregations, for Relief to the Dissenters.— 
By Mr. Giition, from Forfar, for an Alteration in the 
System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By Mr. T. 
Wattace, from several Places, against Tithes.—By Mr. 
HILL, from the Tea Dealers of Kingston-upon-Hull, for 
the Repeal of the Tea-Duties Act.—By Mr. HALForp, 
from Derby, and other Places, for Protection to the 
Established Church.—By Captain WINNINGTON, from 
Upton-upon-Severn, for Relieving Merchant Seamen 
from the Payment of Sixpence to Greenwich Hospital.— 
By Sir WILLIAM FOLKEs, and Messrs. ROPER, CALVERT, 
WILKs, and Hii1, from a Number of Dissenting Congre- 
gations,—for Relief to the Dissenters.—By Mr. JoHN 
MAXWELL, from Shotts, for being allowed to Elect their 
own Trustees and Managers of Roads; and from the 
Hand-loom Weavers of Glasgow, and other Places, for a 
Board of Trade, and for Relief.—By Major BEAuUCLERK, 
and Mr. Wynne ELLIs, from several Places,—for a Re- 
mission of the Sentence on the Dorchester Labourers.— 
By Major BEAUCLERK, from St. a s, Westminster, 
for Inquiry into the State of the Sewers there.—By Mr. 
CumMtnG Bruce, from the Schoolmasters of Nairn, for 
a larger Stipend; and from several Places, for the Con- 
nexion between Church and State.—By Sir CHARLES 
BuRRELL, from several Places, for the Renewal of the 
Labourers’ Employment Act.—By Mr. O’Brien, from 


Clare, against the Apothecaries Act.—By Mr. SANFORD, | 


from Taunton, for Remission of Taxation; and from 
several Places, against the General Register Bill.—By Sir 
W. Fo.kes, Captain WINNINGTON, and Messrs. SAN- 
FORD, HALForD, and CHILDERS, from a Number of 
Places,—in favour of the Lord’s Day Observance Bill. 


Save or Beer.] Sir Charles Burrell 
presented a Petition, signed by twenty- 
nine Magistrates of the county of Sussex, 
complaining of the evils produced by the | 
operation of the Act for the Sale of Beer, | 
and praying for its total repeal. He 
viewed the question as one of the greatest | 
importance to the agricultural interest of | 
the country, and expressed his regret | 
that no Minister of the Crown was present | 
to state the views of Government on the | 
subject. The Beer-shops had proved a 
fruitful source of demoralization in the 
country, encouraging drunkenness, gam- 
bling, and all kinds of vice. They had 
put “the county of Sussex to an expense 
of at least 8,000/. for additional places of 
confinement to criminals. Altogether 
the | injurious effects of the Bill were very 
conspicuous and alarming, and he trusted 
an effectual remedy would be afforded by 
repealing tlie measure. 

The Marquess of Chandos supported 
the prayer of the petition, and took the 
opportunity of asking the noble Lord (the 
Under Secretary of State) whether it was 
the intention of Government to take any 
steps with reference to the Sale of Beer 
Act—-a measure, in his opinion, which 

would be productive of ruin to the country ? 
Viscount Howick, in reply, begged to 
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assure the noble Marquess that the loud 
and numerous complaints which had been 
made from different parts of the country 
had not failed to occupy the serious atten- 
tion of the Government. His noble friend 
(Lord Melbourne) had not hitherto been 
able to determine on any effective measure 
of relief for the evils complained of. A 
Bill had been introduced by a noble Lord 
into the other House of Parliament which, 
in the opinion of many hon. Gentlemen 
would produce the desired effect. A 
notice of motion had also been given on 
the subject by the hon. member for Kent. 
It would be the anxious wish of the Go- 
vernment to support, if possible, any 
measures which might be suggested, that 
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were likely to remedy the injurious effects 
complained of, but in making that observ- 
ation he must not disguise the opinion 
he entertained, and which opinion was 
| also entertained by many other hon. 
Members, that the evils attributed to the 
operation of the Beer Act did not arise so 
much from the recent alteration which 
had taken place in the law with respect to 
_ the sale of beer, as from a variety of other 
/causes. He believed it would be in vain 
'to attempt to meet the evils by direct 
legislation. Those evils, in his opinion, 
_ had been produced by the mal-administra- 
| tion of the Poor-laws, particularly in the 
southern counties of England, rather than 
| the operation of the Law for the Sale of 
Beer; and he thought the measure which 
had been introduced a few days ago by 
his noble friend the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer, for the amendment of the 
| Poor-laws, was the remedy to which they 
must look forward. He could not help 
expressing a doubt whether the evils 
which had been attributed to the Beer 
Bill had not been greatly exaggerated. 
Drunkenness and profligacy had certainly 
much increased in the south of England 
during the last four years, but when he 
looked into the evidence which had been 
given before the Committee, and all the 
facts which had been brought under the 
notice of the public, it appeared to him 
difficult to understand in what manner the 
permission of the sale of beer could have 
been productive of such pernicious effects. 
The noble Lord referred to several passages 
in the evidence collected by the Poor-law 
Commissioners to show, that the mal-ad- 
ministration of the Poor-laws was the 
cause of the increase of crime complained 
of, and concluded by expressing a hopé; 
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that in the Motion of the hon. member for 
Kent, and in the Bill of the noble Lord, 
when it should be sent down from the 
other House of Parliament, would be 
found suggestions which would counteract 
the evils supposed to be produced by the 
working of the law relative to Beer. 

Mr. Estcourt considered the subject was 
one of too much importance to be allowed 
to pass without making a few observations 
on it. He could not agree with the noble 
Lord, that the evils which existed were in 
consequence of the bad administration of 
the Poor-laws ; the Poor-laws did not ori- 
ginate the mischiefs, for they had greatly 
augmented since the passing of the Beer- 
Act. By the operation of that law, the 
labouring classes’ were led into bad asso- 
ciations, and many, who had been re- 
spectable, honest, and provident, were now 
dissolute and improvident. Having been 
many years a Magistrate, and seen much 
of the distress of the poor, he could state 
that he had repeated applications for ad- 
vice by females, who stated that their hus- 
bands, who were formerly industrious, 
careful, and in the habit of bringing their 
wages home, were now in the habit of 
spending their money, and what wages 
they got, at the Beer-shops. He could as- 
sure the House, that the pictures of 
wretchedness and profligacy which were 
continually exhibited before the Magis- 
trates were extreme, and were daily in- 
creasing. It had been stated, that one 
cause for passing the Beer-act was, that it 
would enable the labouring classes to get 
good and wholesome beverage at a cheap 
rate, without resorting to a public-house, 
where they would get intoxicating liquors; 
but it was a fact, that such was the mono- 
poly by the brewers (the beer-shop-keepers 
selling only by Commission, and as ser- 
vants) that for a line of twenty, thirty, and 
even forty miles in extent, the beer-shops 
belonged to the brewers; and the conse- 
quence was, that the liquor that was sold 
was not genuine, and was a very unwhole- 
some article. It could not be compared 
to the liquor sold by the regularly licensed 
victuallers, who were a respectable body 
of men, and were greatly injured by the 
beer-shops. He had it from authority, 
that there never was a time when such a 
vast number in that trade had become 
bankrupts as since the passing of the Beer- 
law. As to the difficulties which stood in 
in the way, he apprehended there were 
none that might not be easily removed, 
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Colonel Williams said, that the beer- 
shops had become essentially tippling- 
houses; they afforded no entertainment to 
travellers; they sold nothing but beer, 
which the labourer might drink as long as 
he pleased, but could get nothing to eat. 
The Beer-act was the coup de grace which 
the last Administration had given this 
country. It was hardly possible to con- 
ceive the mischief which that law had 
done—mischief, which he was afraid they 
could never undo. 

Mr. Wilks said, he had the greatest 
possible respect for those who objected to 
the measure in question, but, at the same 
time, he was afraid that much of that op- 
position arose from an anxiety on the part 
of the great brewers to get back a mono- 
poly of beer, and he felt sure, that if there 
were one thing which the Magistracy 
ought to avoid more than another, it was 
the possession of those suspicious privileges 
which before gave rise to many unpleasant 
remarks which would be renewed if no 
means were adopted to prevent the mono- 
poly of the brewers. He had learned 
from various parts of the country, that 
the majority of persons keeping beer-shops 
brewed their own beer, and that the con- 
sumption of malt had increased consider- 
ably. They might talk of the demorali- 
zation of the beer-shops, but when they 
walked about the streets of London, and 
saw on every hand erections like palaces, 
which were entirely supported in a lavish 
and gaudy expenditure on gin, at the ex- 
pense of the happiness and morals of the 
people, where the evils of pauperism were 
perpetually augmenting, what were the 
beer-shops in comparison with these giant 
haunts of vice? The Government derived 
a revenue of many millions yearly from 
the consumption of ardent spirits. If, 
however, there were evils in the adminis- 
tration of the Beer-law, let them be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. John Stanley regretted, that they 
must not expect any assistance from the 
Government on this subject. As there 
were many difficulties in the way of any 
alteration of this law, he, for one, would 
be willing to join any Member in propos- 
ing that it be entirely repealed. 

Major Beauclerk thought that the only 
remedy upon the subject was, giving an 
opportunity to the poor man to brew his 
own beer, and that would be by repealing 
the Malt-duty, 

Mr. Rotch could not allow the hon, 
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member for Boston to state, that the 
Magistrates of the county were anxious to 
have all the control they possibly could 
over the beer-shops. For himself he 
would say, that he hoped the day was 
not far distant when all control by the 
Magistrates, not only over the beer-shops, 
but the public-houses, would be taken 
out of their hands. It was his wish to 
promote the consumption of beer; he did 
not care how many beer-houses existed, 
but he most strongly objected to the beer 
being allowed to be consumed on the 
premises, He thought it the duty of Go- 
vernment to make an alteration in the 


Bill in that respect, and he hoped, if 


Ministers did not take the matter up, some 
hon. Member would. 

Mr. Blackney was glad that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government were slow and cau- 
tious in making any alteration in this 
law. He considered the House most un- 
profitably employed on the present dis- 
cussion, and trusted that the good sense 
of Members would immediately put an 
end to it. 

Mr. Hill could not agree with hon, 
Members who spoke against the Bill, as 
it appeared to him that there was nothing 
worse in legislation than legislating back- 
ward and forward upon a subject that 
bore so materially and vitally upon the 
habits of the people. It was not the sale 
of the Beer Act only; there were many 
causes that had produced the present statu 
of the poor, amoung them the taking away 
of common rights, enclosing lauds, stop- 
ping foot paths, aad a variety of measures 
interfering with them in every way, so 
that they had no other resource for amuse- 
ment, and dissipating idle thoughts, than 
tippling. 

Mr. Goring said, that the proprietors of 
beer-houses were competing, one with 
the other, who should allow the greatest 
enormity of intemperance, and the greatest 
irregularity, in his house. 

Colonel Evans was glad that the Go- 
vernment did not intend to interfere with 
the provisions of this Bill, but rather to 
wait to see the effects of the Poor-laws 
Amendment Biil, now in progress through 
Parliament, As to the Poor-laws, he be- 


lieved that they had been worse adminis- 
tered in the county from which the pe- 
tition came than any other part of Eng- 
land, with one exception. 

Lord Howick was anxious not to be 
understood as saying more than he really 
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did. He had not stated, that his Majes- 
iy’s Government intended resisting any 
alterations in the present Beer Laws. 
What he said was, that his noble friend 
(Lord Melbourne) was not prepared him- 
self to bring forward at present any mea- 
sure for checking the abuses complained 
of, but that he was ready to give his sup- 
port to any proper alteration that would 
not interfere with the principle of the Bill, 
namely, that of open competition. 
The Petition was laid on the Table. 


Rereeat or truer Unron—ADJOURNED 
Desare.] Mr. Spring Rice moved the 
Order of the Day for resuming the ad- 
journed debate on the Motion respecting 
the Union with Ireland, and then pro- 
ceeded to address the House as follows:* 

Though fully sensible that, upon no other 
occasion could any hon. Member have 
stood more in need of the kindness and 
indulgence of the House than I do at 
present, yet that conviction shall not 
induce me to trespass on their time, by 
any lengthened apology or prefatory ob- 
servations for the purpose of bespeaking 
that indulgence. Sir, I feel deeply 
the responsibility which I have assumed 
in taking on myself the duty of re- 
plying to the speech of the learned Mem- 
ber; at the same time, it is a responsibility 
which, great as itis, [ court rather than 
avoid; it isa responsibility connected with 
the performance of duty; and even though 
I should personally fail, 1 may receive 
some consolation and reward, from a con- 
sciousness that I have not shrunk from the 
performance of a duty equally arduous and 
important. The question which is now 
jefore us cannot—-because it ought not— 
be met by a simple negative. We are 
bound todo more ;—but before proceeding 
further, I have to express my regret—I 
wish it to be distinctly understood that I 
do not make any complaint—but I do ex- 
press my regret, that the learned Member 
who made this Motion is not now in his 
place. It has been intimated to me, that 
his absence is occasioned by indisposition, 
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and therefore 1 do not complain of that 
absence ; but I refer to it for the purpose 
of stating at the outset, that whilst there 
is no question which I should have thought 
it necessary to agitate, and no observation 
which I should have made in his presence, 
which I shall not feel it my duty to agitate 
or to make in his absence-~so also the 
learned Member and his friends may rest 
assured, that I shall not utter one single 
observation in his absence, which I should 
not have been perfectly ready to make 
in his presence. It has only been from 
the necessity of making this statement, 
that I have noticed either the absence 
or the presence of that learned Member ; 
becanse whatever may be his weight, what- 
ever may be his authority—the weight 
and the authority of the individuals who 
take part in this discussion, on the one 
side or the other, sink to nothing when 
compared with the magnitude and import- 
ance of the question itself, and the na- 
tional interests which that question em- 
braces. 

Sir, | have said, or was about to say, 
that this question could not be met by a 
mere negative; that course could wot 
satisfy me; 1 trust it would not satisfy the 
House. I feel assured, it ought not to 
satisfy the country. No, Sir—if the ques- 
tion propounded within these walls is one 
which has for its object to separate and 
distract the empire, the occasion is ove on 
which it behoves those who are interested 
in the well-being and stability of things, to 
do more than negative the proposition for 
a Committee. The question is one in 
which we are called upon, not only to 
negative the learned Member's Motion, 
but to affirm and to record an opinion 
of our own. It seems to have been the 
original object of the learned Member him- 
self to have brought this question to a 
direct issue; the first notice which he 
gave raised distinctly the question and the 
expediency of Repeal. If he thought it 
politic to change the day originally fixed, 
he was still perfectly free, in postponing 
the debate, to have adhered to his engage- 
ment, and to have discussed the real ques- 
tion, on its own intrinsic merits. He did 


not choose to do so; but, for the purpose 
of diverting the attention of the House 
from the substantive merits of that ques- 
tion, he has substituted another proposi- 
tion for that to which he was pledged, and 
which he had solemnly announced to the 
Sir, I am therefore entitled to 


House. 
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say, that from the discussion of the real 
question, he has thought it either his duty, 
or his policy, to shrink. But, Sir, he has 
kindly afforded us a commentary on his 
motives for substituting the one Motion for 
the other; since, in a written document, 
which he has given to the world, he has 
stated, that “there are many, very many 
men who would vote for a Committee of 
Inquiry, who would not vote for a Resolu- 
tion or a Bill; and thus I have the usual 
parliamentary right, on such occasions to 
calculate on an increase of votes in sup- 
port of my Motion.” I trust, that even 
in this Parliament, which contains neces- 
sarily many Gentlemen, who may not 
have been long or deeply versed in the 
science which is called the science of Par- 
liamentary Tactics—I trust that there is no 
one individual weak or blind enough to 
allow himself to be seduced by so vulgar 
aud so worn-out a deception. It is in- 
tended, by putting the Motion in this pre- 
sent shape, that the division should pro- 
duce one effect here and another effect 
elsewhere. It is in reference to the cons 
sequences in Ireland of votes given to- 
night, that I take the liberty of warning 
those hon. Members who are more imme- 
diately connected with the representa- 
tion of Great Britain, what must be the ef- 
fect of their support of this Motion —- I 
say more immediately connected with 
Great Britain, for here I take on myself 
to deny, that there can be any difference in 
the position, privileges, or duties of Bri- 
tish and of Irish Members. You, hon. 
Gentlemen, who represent English coun- 
ties, cities, and boroughs, are as much 
charged with the maintenance of Irish 
interests, and the protection of Irish rights, 
as if you had Irish constituencies at your 
backs; and Irish Members, on the other 
hand, know full well, and act on that 
knowledge, that there is no question of 
English policy on which they have nota 
full, free, and unrestramed right of deli- 
beration, But in alluding to British 
Members, aud thus appearing to separate 
the classes, 1 only mean to forewarn Gen- 
tlemen, whoare not quite aware of the prob- 
able effects of this Motion on the other 
side of the water, what will be the inference 
drawn from a vote in favour of this Com- 
mittee, however they may guard them- 
selves by protesting against the general 
principle of Repeal. It will be stated in 
Ireland, that such a person, Member fora 


British county— though God forbid any 
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such should be found—or Member for 
such a city or town—though here again I 
feel confident that such will not be found 
—voted for the Committee, and therefore 
is a decided repealer. On the other hand, 
it will be urged in this House, as it has 
been already urged, that Gentlemen, in 
voting for a Committee, merely affirm the 
necessity of inquiry. ‘I ask,” says the 
hon. and learned Mover, “ for nothing but 
inquiry. You stand pledged so far only— 
nay more, if your opinions are adverse to 
mine, you ought the rather to vote for in- 
quiry, because an acquiescence in my Mo- 
tion will enable you to confute me, and 
prove me to be in the wrong.” 

I have often heard this most fallacious 
argument used, and as often as I have 
heard it, I have felt convinced of its 
sophistry. As a consequence, it imposes 
on Parliament the duty of inquiring not 
only into every subject on which the Le- 
gislature can found remedial or practical 
measures, but also into every question 
on which it cannot give any remedy, 
and on which no practical measure can 
be founded. But I do not rest upon 
this general reasoning. The learned 
Member has himself supplied me with a 
most instructive commentary in the form 
of his own Motion. 

An hon. Gentleman, not now a Member 
of this House, but who is, I believe, a peti- 
tioner at its Bar, on the 24th of January, 
when standing as a candidate for Dun- 
garvan, addressed the constituency of 
that town in the following words :—‘ The 
‘ question of the Repeal of the Union 
‘ occupies, at present, much of the public 
‘mind of Ireland, and, in my opinion, 
‘ the Representatives of the people would 
‘but ill discharge their duty if they did 
‘ not take that subject into their serious 
‘ and early consideration; and, with this 
‘ view, I shall certainly vote for a Com- 
* mittee of the House of Commons, to in- 
‘ quire fully, fairly, and impartially, into 
‘the merits of this important question.’ 
Here, then, was a gentleman standing be- 
fore his constituents, who unreservedly de- 
clares his readiness and determination to 
support a Motion which, I presume, is 
tantamount to the Motion in the Speaker’s 
hands; unless, indeed, the inquiry now 
sought for is not to be full, not to be 
fair, and not,to beimpartial. Now, what 
will the House think was the commen- 
tary of the learned member for Dublin 
on that proposition—which I must again 
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pray the House to bear in mind, was 
identical with that which he has now 
made? I entreat the House to attend 
closely to his commentary, and I hope 
the people of Ireland may remember and 
attend to it also. 

The learned Member, in observing on 
Mr. Barron’s address, which I have quoted, 
characterizes ‘that address as being as 
gross an attempt at delusion as ever was 
made;” and he adds, addressing the 
electors of Dungarvan, “that it really is 
an insult to their understanding to sup- 
pose that they can be taken in by so 
flimsy and futile a deception. He then 
closes, by stating, “‘'The fact is, that as a 
politician, Mr. Barron was always despic- 
able.” What are the conclusions to be 
drawn from this commentary? I deduce 
from them, on the authority of the learned 
Member, that the substitution of a Motion 
for a Committee of Inquiry, for a Motion 
on the actual question of Repeal, is so 
gross a delusion, that it must be consi- 
dered as an insult to our understandings, 
and the character which the learned Mem- 
ber gives of the individual who would 
propose such a Motion was, that he was 
despicabie as a politician. How, then, 
can we be called on to discuss that very 
question, so designated and so stigma- 
tized, and proposed too, as it is, by the 
very same individual whose commentary 
upon it has been so conclusive, and 
whose condemnation has been so un- 
qualified. If I, like some of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, were an advocate for 
Repeal, I should disdain the proposition 
now made—lI should cast this Motion far 
from me as the grossest of all delusions, 
and as an insult to my understanding, 
which [ could neither forgive nor tolerate. 
But let us examine the precise terms of 
the present Motion. It will perhaps be 
said, that the inquiry now sought for 
differs from the full, fair, and impartial in- 
quiry which was recommended in the ad- 
dress of Mr. Barron. It does, indeed, 
differ from that proposition in some re- 
spects; but the principle of both is the 
same. ‘The proposition now before us is 
for a Select Committee ‘“ To inquire and 
report on the means by which the dissolu- 
tion of the Parliament of Ireland was ef+ 
fected.” I shall be prepared to speak on 
that point hereafter; it is only brought in 
by the learned Member as a diversion, 
for the question which we are really called 
upon to decide is, not the means by which 
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the Union was carried, but whether it is 
expedient, with a view to the general in- 
terests of the empire at large, and of Ire- 
land in particular, to repeal that Union. 
All the flourishes with which the Motion 
has been introduced, touching the events 
of past times, are but so much dust, which 
the learned Member has endeavoured to 
throw in our eyes to blind us, and to 
prevent our contemplating the real sub- 
ject before us. That question is not the 
history of past times, but the real interest 
of the people of Ireland, and of the empire 
at large in the year 1834. 

The next part of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Motion recommends an in- 
quiry “into the effects of the Union upon 
the labourers in husbandry, and operatives 
in manufactures in England.” Now, Sir, 
if ever there was a silly attempt at poli- 
tical angling, if ever it was attempted 
to put a wretched bait upon a crooked pin 
for the purpose of fishing for minnows, the 
present is one. Nothing could equal in 
ridiculous folly the mode of catching 
votes sought forin the wording of this Mo- 
tion. It is intended as an attempt to in- 
duce the hon. member for Oldham, or some 
other Member from the manufacturing 
districts, to connect the subject of the im- 
migration of Irish labourers into this coun- 
try with the discussion of the Repeal of 
the Union. Jt isa miserable and wretched 
attempt at imposture—for I can call it by 
no other name. It is an attempt to delude 
the minds and understandings of those who 
represent the manufacturing districts of 
this country; they will not allow them- 
selves to be blinded by so stupid an argu- 
ment, more particularly when they know, 
as I shall show hereafter, that one of the 
first consequences of the Repeal of the 
Union is stated by the learned Member 
himself to be the future enactment of pro- 
tecting duties, in order to keep the manu- 
factures of England out of the Irish market. 

There is one point which I am bound to 
notice, in reference to which I particu- 
larly regret the absence of the learned 
Member, because it is one personal to my- 
self, and I therefore regret being com- 
pelled to give my reply to his accusation 
except in his presence; but, as I have al- 
ready stated, I cannot on that account 
either add to, or withhold any portion 
of my argument. I am called upon to 
relieve myself from the imputation which 
the learned Member has cast upon me, of 
having been guilty of disingenuousness 
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towards him or towards the House in my 
mode of proceeding on this subject. Had 
I been guilty of any such artifice or decep- 
tion, 1 should not now have ventured to 
raise my voice on this question—I should 
have been ashamed of doing so. But 
what is his accusation, and what has been 
my conduct? Hecomplains, that Papers 
which he called for in the last Session of 
Parliament were not produced till a cer- 
tain period in this ; whereas, Papers which 
I called for were produced, and were im- 
mediately printed. The learned Member 
called for his Papers at a period in the last 
Session at which they could not be pre- 
pared or produced; the order expired 
with the last Session, and was necessarily 
renewed in the present; and, contem- 
poraneously with that renewal, I gave 
directions to have certain accounts pre- 
pared which were necessary as explana- 
tory of his, and were necessary also in 
support of the argument which I in- 
tended to maintain upon this question. 
The learned Member’s Papers were the 
first completed, and were, consequently, 
the first laid on the Table; and, in point 
of fact, there was no necessity that any 
Papers, except those called for by the 
House, should have been presented. I 
might have presented my Papers, or I 
might have withheld them, unless specially 
ordered; but, lest hon. Members should 
complain that they had not been allowed 
access to the documents upon which I 
founded my arguments, I moved for the 
Papers which I had ordered to be pre- 
pared—I moved for them, and they are 
now in your hands, and before the public. 
I laid them on the Table, not because I, 
myself, wanted the information which 
they afforded, for I possessed that in- 
formation already; but I did so because, 
if there were any fallacy in my arguments, 
or any misrepresentation in my statements, 
other Gentlemen might have the means of 
correcting or of commenting upon them. 
In so acting, was I right or wrong? I 
might have withheld the Papers; I gave 
them not only for the exclusive benefit of 
those who supported my views, but also 
for the advantage of those opposed to me. 
Yet this is imputed to me as a proof of 
what the learned Member is pleased to term 
my ingenuity and dexterity—terms imply- 
ing that means had been resorted to by 
me in order to obtain some unfair advan- 
tage. I say, that there could not have 
been any improper ingenuity or dexterity 
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in thus giving to the House information 
which I might have kept exclusively for 
myself; I assert fearlessly, that I acted 
justly and candidly ; and after this expla- 
nation, I trust I shall stand fully acquitted 
by the verdict of this House, and of the 
country. 

I much fear that I shall have, on this 
occasion, tO trespass at very considerable 
length on the attention of the House; I 
fear that I shall be compelled to weary 
them with details. But, in the consider- 
ation of a question like the present, every- 
thing depends on evidence, and evidence 
must be a matter of detail. I was delighted 
and rejoiced at the attention given to the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
during the whole of last night; let it go 
forth to the public—let it be understood 
in Ireland—that this Imperial Parliament 
—as I call it—not a Saxon or a foreign 
Parliament, as it is sometimes called by 
others—let it be remembered, that this 
House listened with unwearying patience 
and respectful attention, during a period 
of time almost without example, to the 
statements made by the learned Member. 
I hope, therefore, that this question is 
likely to be discussed, as it ought to be 
discussed, with calmness, and with an 
absence of all party feeling, and of all 
personal hostility; these, my hopes and 
anticipation, are fully justified by what has 
-already occurred. This is the most con- 
ciusive and satisfactory answer to the im- 
putation of British indifference to Irish 
interests; this, the most decisive confut- 
ation of the charges brought against this 
House. It was said, last night, that this 
question was an unpalatable one, and that 
this House contained but an unwilling 
auditory. In one respect it may be so; | 
hope that it is so, as far as the general 
impression of the merits of the question. 
If the proposition be considered fatal to 
the national interests, it could not but be 
unpalatable, and the auditory must conse- 
quently be both reluctant and unwilling. 
But, however unpalatable the question, and 
unwilling the auditory, there never has 
been any question of British policy—of 
policy more exclusively British—which has 
been more attentively considered in this 
House, or one which was listened to with 
more earnestness and with more patience. 

I shall now address myself to the 
Amendment, which it will be my duty to 
move. As I have already stated, it ap- 
pears to me, that the present is an occa- 
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sion, in which a direct negative of the Mo- 
tion made would not meet the exigency 
in which we are placed. I think we are 
called on to express, in the most solemn 
manner, our fixed determination to main- 
tain the Legislative Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. I think, further, 
that we are called upon to state the rea- 
son of that determination, and to justify 
it, not only in reference to the interests of 
the empire at large, but more peculiarly 
in reference to the interests of Ireland and 
its inhabitants. I think, in the next place, 
that we are called upon to state —in direct 
contradiction to what has been asserted, 
not only elsewhere, but also in this House 
last night—that the Imperial Parliament 
has given its best attention to Irish affairs, 
and that, through its agency, remedial 
measures have been passed, of an import- 
ance, in comparison of which, the anti- 
Union remedial legislation is but trivial 
indeed ; and therefore, in reference to the 
past, that Ireland may rest and rely with 
confidence on the unwearying attention of 
Parliament. I think that it is right to 
couple this Resolution with an expression 
of our intention not to commence a new 
course of policy in respect to Ireland, 
but to persevere in that course which we 
have hitherto pursued, giving our best at- 
tention to Irish affairs, and promoting, by 
all our efforts, the best interests of Ireland. 
Such will be the import of the Amendment 
which I shall move. I shall also propose 
what may seem an unusual step, though 
one not without precedent, and one which 
is periectly justified by the considerations 
connected with this question—l shall pro- 
pose that an Address may be communi- 
cated to the other House of Parliament 
for its concurrence —that thus both Houses 
of Parliament may lay at the foot of the 
Throne their deliberate opinion on the 
subject of the Legislative Union, and that 
the sentiments of the Sovereign may be 
graciously expressed to us in approval of 
our Address. Let not hon. Gentlemen 
think, that the course proposed exceeds 
the necessity of the case; let them not 
think, because so far as their opinions are 
concerned, that the discussion of this 
question here is futile, and its agitation 
in Ireland is fruitless; Jet them not think, 
because they do not apprehend that any 
impression can be raised in reasonable 
minds, that the Repeal of the Union can 
ever be carried; let them not think, that, 
therefore, the course I propose is inexpe- 
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dient. I assert that, if any single indivi- 
dual proposes to this House the dismem- 
berment of the British empire, and pro- 
poses thus to deprive the State of its force 
and its dignity, it behoves the Legislature, 
as a matter of duty and of necessity, to 
express its most decided opinion, recorded 
in the most authoritative manner, on so 
unjustifiable and so fatal a proposal. 
When the question is not only raised 
here, but is used for the purpose of in- 
flammatory agitation in another part of 
the empire, we should abandon all our 
most sacred duties, if we did not take the 
most decided, the most distinct, the most 
unequivocal, and the most solemn, means 
of conveying to the world our opinion 
upon such a proposition. The course 
which I propose has a precedent, taken 
from that bright period of Irish history to 
which reference has been already so fre- 
quently made. In the year 1782, when 
an interference was attempted, justly con- 
sidered to be adverse to the constitutional 
independence of the Legislature, the Par- 
liament of Ireland, on that occasion—the 
House of Commons, so much praised and 
vaunted—agreed to an Address, assert- 
ing its just rights; that Address was com- 
municated to the Lords, acquiesced in 
there, and was taken up to the Throne. 
That course is precisely the same which I 
shall now propose for your adoption. 
Before I enter into my own more pecu- 
liar argument, I may be allowed to say a 
few words in reply to some of the more 
prominent topics adverted to by the 
learned Member who opened this debate. 
On such topics, I shall have occasion for 
little beyond a few words; because, with 
all due respect for him, I cannot but con- 
ceive that many of the topics on which he 
dilated bore with very inconsiderable weight 
on the subject of our discussion this night. 
I shall observe on them, but shall observe 
on them with forbearance; I shall, assur- 
edly, omit any references to ancient times, 
—not going back into past history, nor 
reverting to the reigns of Henry 3rd, Ed- 
ward Ist, Richard, or Elizabeth—what bear- 
ing can these references have on the prac- 
tical question? If any man doubt, that, 
in periods of the barbarous history, both 
of England and of Ireland, as well as in 
similar periods in the history of all parts of 
the world—if any man doubts, that, in 
periods of civil war, great atrocities will, 
inevitably, occur—if any man doubts that, 
under such circumstances, much destruc- 
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tion of life and of property must neces- 
sarily ensue—I say, that, if any man 
doubts all this, he may have been greatly 
instructed by the observations made, and 
the authorities quoted. But what does 
allthis prove? Suppose, that there came 
up to us a petition, presented by my hon. 
friend, the member for Kent, praying for 
the restoration of the independent privi- 
leges of that ancient kingdom—would it 
be very reasonable to enter into the prin- 
ciples or conduct of Hengist and of Horsa ? 
And yet it would be to the full as reason- 
able as it is for the hen. Gentleman to 
adopt the course which he has followed. 
If any one in this House were to review 
the events which have occurred from the 
time of the Roman conquest to the pre- 
sent day, and thence to raise inferences 
as to the course of policy which ought to 
be pursued in the year 1834, there is not 
a gentleman in this House or out of it, 
who would not reject the authority of 
such an individual as a practical politi- 
cian, however learned he might be as an 
antiquary, or however diligent as an ex- 
aminer of records. If the course of pro- 
ceeding followed on the present occasion 
is defensible, the learned Member’s evi- 
dence is incomplete; the first step he 
ought to have taken, in point of form, 
should have been, to produce the record 
of the divorce of the wife of the King of 
Brefini, before her marriage with M‘Mur- 
rogh, the King of Leinster. The learned 
Member might have expatiated ‘upon the 
immorality and forgetfulness of conjugal 
duties which led to the first British in- 
vasion. But, however ridiculous this 
would justly appear, such is, in fact, the 
character of the reasoning brought forward 
by the learned Member; and he must 
have felt that it was preposterous to use 
it. In the midst of the useless details 
with which he favoured us, let us observe 
what are the facts on which he relies. I 
am no lawyer—I have not the honour to 
belong to the learned profession-—but I 
believe it to be a rule in law, that if a 
party reads one part of a book, he makes 
the whole of that book evidence as well 
against, as for him. I think that such is 
the law; tome the rule seems in accord- 
ance with ‘common sense. But what, I 
ask, resulted from all the parade of erudi- 
tion made by the learned Member? This, 
—that, in the year 1246, in the time of 
Henry 3rd, and, in 1278, in the time of 
Edward Ist, that, in the days of Richard, 
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of Queen Elizabeth, and at other periods, 
there existed, on the part of the Irish peo- 
ple, the deepest and most earnest anxiety 
to be admitted to the privileges of English 
subjects. The very facts on which he re- 
lies prove the existence of that strong feel- 
ing; and yet, on these facts, he ventures 
to raise an argument for the Repeal of the 
Union. We defend the Union on the very 
ground relied on in those ancient petitions; 
we contend for the Union, upon the prin- 
ciple that it does admit my countrymen 
to the privileges of British subjects, and 
that it secures for them the full protection 
of the British Constitution. But, Sir, 
this reference to ancient times was not 
without its object. There was an ap- 
parent design in these ancient references ; 
or, if there was not a design, the learned 
Member cannot doubt or deny, that there 
was a tendency in his argument to lead to 
certain results, from a consideration of 
which tendency I am entitled to infer the 
intentions of the speaker. We were all 
shocked by his descriptions of those scenes 
of horror and devastation which are chro- 
nicled in the works of Spencer and Mory- 
son ; allthoserevolting descriptionswill ap- 
pear in another place, all those descriptions 
will be circulated in another country ; and 
that which might have escaped hon. Gen- 
tlemen, whose minds were not as attentive 
as mine has necessarily been, will else- 
where be dwelt upon and magnified. The 
learned Member has ventured to connect 
those horrors with the present times by 
one single link—not a link of gold, or one 
hanging from heayen—but made of the 
worst elements, for the most fatal pur- 
poses, and forged in the worst fires be- 
low; this slight connexion, so fine as 
almost to escape notice here, will be 
dwelt upon, and will, elsewhere, lead to 
inferences of a most formidable kind. 
What was the insinuation of the learned 
Member? He stated last night that,— 
© Queen Elizabeth and her councillors were 
‘aware of the benefit to Ireland which 
‘ would arise from the operation of the just 
‘laws of the country. But the British sub- 
‘jects in Ireland were apprehensive, that 
‘ their application would make Ireland too 
‘strong, while it was their policy to keep 
‘her as weak as possible; a course of 
‘ policy followed with as unrelenting a per- 
‘ severance, and as much alive in the pre- 
‘ sent day, as in the reign of Elizabeth.’ 
The obvious inference from this sentence 
is, to suggest that the Legislature and the 
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statesmen of the present day are disposed 
to pursue the very course at which human 
nature shrinks back in disgust, even when 
adopted in barbarous times. By this most 
ingenious device, all the inferences drawn 
from those evil days will be extended to 
the present times, What truth is there in 
this most mischievous suggestion? Let 
me call on the learned Member to inform 
us whose policy is it now to weaken Ire- 
land? Who is it, that apprehends that 
Ireland should become too strong? Does 
he mean the Legislature, or does he refer 
to the two great contending parties in this 
House? Why, Sir, I take on myself to 
assert, that, of late, there has been on the 
part of men of all parties an earnest con- 
currence to promote the interests of Ire- 
land. I allude more particularly to all 
matters that could improve her domestic 
economy, and that could ameliorate the 
condition of her people. In considering 
these questions, we have not been di- 
verted from our object by any party views 
or interests. This House has not withheld 
from Irish affairs its best attention, or its 
most liberal encouragement. Mystrongest 
proof, and my most powerful witness, is 
my hon. and economical friend, the mem- 
ber for Middlesex. ‘Even he has been 
known to relent in favour of Ireland. 
If we have not been called upon to “‘ draw 
iron tears down Pluto’s cheek,” we have 
accomplished a greater miracle still—we 
have extracted from our Pluto liberal votes 
in supply, whenever they could be justly 
applied for, or wisely granted. I mention 
these facts, not because any inference is 
likely to be raised here, or among reason- 
able minds, that there now exists any dis- 
position to oppress or injure Ireland ; but 
because I know too well that the con- 
nexion raised by the learned Member be- 
tween the present times and those of Eli- 
zabeth, will be relied on elsewhere, how- 
ever disregarded here. Why this need- 
less recital of all these cruelties and atro- 
cities? Why are we told of children feed- 
ing on their mothers’ flesh? Why of fa- 
mished wretches feeding upon carrion 
from the grave? Why of all those deeds 
of blood, which we cannot think of without 
horror? These will be repeated in Ireland, 
for the purpose of raising indignation and 
disgust against fellow-subjects and con- 
temporaries. We ought to look back to 
history for better things, rather than to 
ransack it for crimes and misery; we 
ought to study it for the nobler purpose 
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of moral instruction. We ought to seek 
in history the lessons of charity and bro- 
therly love, and not the excitement of bad 
passions. History should lead to some- 
thing more useful than the destruction of 
the connexion of two kingdoms, necessary 
as they are to each other's existence and 
prosperity. History should teach us to 
devote our exertions to purposes very dif- 
ferent from those of undermining the 
strength and resources of an united em- 

ire. In recompense for the kindness 
with which hon. Gentlemen have listened 
to me, I may be permitted to relieve them 
for a few moments from the effort of at- 
tending to the observations of an indivi- 
dual so humble as myself. The extract 
which I am about to read is from the writ- 
ings of Mr. Burke, and it contains a cen- 
sure the most eloquent upon the mode of 
reasoning pursued in the historical argu- 
ment of the learned member for Dublin. 
Mr. Burke observes of such reasoners— 
‘They revive the bitter memory of every 
‘ dissension, which has torn to pieces their 
‘miserable country for ages. After what 
‘has passed in 1782, one would not think 
‘that decorum, to say nothing of policy, 
‘would permit them to call up by magic 
‘ charms, the grounds, reasons, and princi- 
‘ples of those terrible, confiscatory, and 
‘exterminating periods; they would not 
‘set men upon calling from the quiet 
‘sleep of death any Samuel, to ask him, 
‘by what act of arbitrary monarchs—by 
‘what inquisition of corrupted tribunals 
‘and tortured jurors—by what fictitious 
‘tenures invented to dispossess whole un- 
“offending tribes and their chieftains ! 
‘— they would not conjure up the ghosts 
‘from the ruins of castles and churches, 
‘to tell why the estates of the old Irish 
‘nobility and gentry had been confiscated ; 
‘—they would not wantonly call on 
‘those phantoms. If, however, you could 
‘find out these pedigrees of guilt, I do 
‘not think the difference would be essen- 
‘tial. What lesson does the iniquity of 
‘ prevalent factions read to us? It ought 
‘to lesson us into an abhorrence of the 
‘abuse of our own power in our own day, 
‘when we hate its excesses so much in 
‘other persons, and in other times. To 
‘that school true statesmen ought to be 
‘ satisfied to leave mankind. They ought 
“not to call from the dead all discussions 
‘and litigations which formerly inflamed 
‘the furious factions which had torn their 
‘ country to pieces; they ought not to rake 
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‘into the hideous and abominable things 
‘ there,’ 

I entreat the learned Member to weigh 
well the opinion so powerfully stated by 
the most philosophical of modern States- 
men, and I entreat him to study history 
for the purposes of instruction, and not for 
the purposes of extracting from the past, 
topics of inflammation and of excitement. 
But even had the learned Member proved 
his historical case, he would not thereby 
have advanced one hair’s-breadth towards 
the conclusion for which he contends. I 
must in passing, take the liberty to ob- 
serve, that of all men, the hon. Gentleman 
seems to have been the least impartial. 
In his historical review, he has taken on 
himself to overlook one of the most pecu- 
liar periods of Irish history—I mean the 
reigns of James the Ist, and Charles the 
Ist. Though I can readily account for this 
omission, I shall not notice the transactions 
of 1641; because, if I did so, I might ap- 
pear to be guilty of the very fault which I 
have reprobated in the hon. Member. I 
cannot avoid noticing the inconsistency and 
unfairness of the learned Member, in re- 
ferring to the crimes that have been com- 
mitted in Ireland; and yet, in leaving out 
of his chronicle, as by particular desire, 
the whole of the reign of Charles the Ist. 
Has he not heard of 1641? In closing 
this portion of my reply, I again venture 
to impress on the minds of hon. Members, 
that it appears even in those remote pe- 
riods, that there existed the greatest 
anxiety on the part of the Irish people to 
obtain for themselves and for their coun- 
try, the free and undisputed privileges of 
Englishmen. 

I now approach another part of the 
learned Member’s argument, and one which 
he has laboured to prove, with as ill an 
effect as that produced by the earlier por- 
tion of his discourse. He endeavoured to 
prove, that England, in its separate capa- 
city, and as England, had not any just 
right of domination over Ireland. Was 
there ever such a waste of time and of ar- 
gument? Why, who contends that Eng- 
land has or ever had, a right of domina- 
tion over Ireland, either derived from con- 
quest or concession? England exercised 
such a right, it is true, and strongly con- 
tended in its defence; but the claim was 
founded on usurpation alone. The fact 
of this usurpation need not be proved by 
historical deduction, but by a reference to 
the legislative declaration of England her« 
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self. ‘Does the learned Member mean to 
suggest, that England claims such a right 
at present? or does she exercise any such 
tight? Who governs Ireland ?—who le- 
gislates for Ireland? Why, the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom; not the 
Parliament of England,—a Parliament in 
which, I am sure, that gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, will not deny, that 
Ireland is fairly and ably represented. I 
have taken the liberty of stating, that the 
former claims of England are negatived, 
not only by the reason of the case which 
connects the legislative power with the 
right of representation, but also by the act 
of the British Parliament itself. What do 
we learn on this subject from the words of 
the Statute-Book? By the Act of 1783, 
ch. 28, it is declared, ‘* for the purpose of 
removing all doubts on the subject, that 
the right claimed by the people of Ireland 
to be bound only by laws enacted by his 
Majesty and the Parliament of the king- 
dom, is thereby established and ascer- 
tained for ever.” Such is the declaration 
of the British Parliament; so conclusive 
is the admission, that the British Parlia- 
ment, as such, had no right to legislate for 
Ireland. With this fact before us, was it 
not a mere waste of time and an accumu- 
lation of argumentative rubbish to devote 
half an hour to proving that which was not 
and could not be controverted ? 

] now approach a part of the speech of 
the learned Member in which it is my for- 
tune entirely to concur with him. The 
learned Member has stated, in most glow- 
ing terms, his admiration of the great and 
glorious revolution which took place in 
the year 1782. No mancan feel more 
unbounded admiration than I do for the 
conduet of the illustrious individuals en- 
gaged in that revolution. The great men 
who accomplished that bloodless revolu- 
tion contended for an object strictly legal 
and legitimate. They argued, irresistibly, 
that as Ireland was not represented in the 
British Parliament, she was not bound by 
the laws of that Legislature. I admire 
these individuals as much as the learned 
Member does; but, much as I admire 
them for the glorious objects they accom- 
plished, 1 admire them almost as much for 
their prudence in abstaining from doing 
more, and for the temperance and for- 
bearance which they displayed on the most 
trying occasions. I admire them for what 
they did, and what they wisely left un- 
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Let us examine the principles on which 
Lord Charlemont acted in conjunction with 
Mr. Grattan, Mr. Forbes, Mr. Brownlow, 
and the other great men of those days. 
Yet even when these generous patriots 
were at the head of the popular party of 
Ireland, there was much danger to be ap- 
prehended,—a danger happily averted by 
their virtue and moderation. Honoura- 
ble Members will recollect, that almost 
cotemporaneously with the assertion of 
Irish independence, there arose an armed 
confederacy, which could not but have 
been most alarming under any other cir- 
cumstances; but this formidable engine 
was so governed and worked, as not to 
produce those evils which otherwise would 
have been inevitable. The House will 
perceive, that I allude to the armed con- 
federation of the Volunteers of Ireland. 
After Irish independence had been achiev- 
ed, the volunteer association continued its 
existence; and, under the influence of 
Lord Bristol and Mr. Flood, for a moment 
it assumed an attitude to oversawe the 
Parliament of Ireland; it was then that 
an event took place, almost without ex- 
ample in the history of nations, At the 
Exchange in Dublin, there sat assembled 
the delegation from the Irish Volunteers, 
armed and in uniform, while at the same 
time the Irish Parliament was sitting in 
College Green, and deliberating upon the 
exigencies and affairs of the country. It 
was then proposed, that Mr, Flood, and his 
volunteer associates, should proceed to the 
House of Commons in their military dress, 
—that he should make his motion for a 
reform in Parliament,—and that the vo- 
lunteer delegates should continue their 
sitting until the motion was disposed of. 
A more bold and dangerous attempt to 
over-awe the proceedings of a legislative 
body never yet took place. By the pru- 
dence and good sense of those very men 
whom the learned Member has so justly 
praised, the danger was averted; and, in 
the midst of this excitement, the Volun- 
teers listened to counsels of patriotism 
and moderation. Their legitimate object 
having been accomplished, the meeting 
dispersed, at the suggestion of the great 
and good Lord Charlemont. Among the 
patriots of 1782, there was not to be found 
one individual who would condescend to 
continue excitement, or to keep up agita- 
tion for the sake of attaining any indirect 
or selfish object. They were indeed men 


against whom the breath of calumny has 
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never been able to raise an imputation ; 
men whose reputation forms a part of the 
capital stock of the historical wealth of 
Ireland. I take the liberty of reading an 
account of these transactions, from the 
memoirs of an eye-witness, the late Mr. 
Edgeworth :—‘ The appearance of Mr. 
‘ Flood, and of the delegates by whom he 
* was accompanied, in their volunteer uni- 
‘forms, in the Irish House of Commons, 
excited an extraordinary sensation. Those 
who were present, and who have given an 
account of the scene that ensued, de- 
scribe it as violent and tumultuous in the 
extreme. On both sides the passions 
were worked up to a dangerous height. 
The debate lasted all night. ‘* The tem- 
pest, for towards morning debate there 
was none, at last ceased.” The question 
was put, and Mr. Flood’s motion for Re- 
form in Parliament was negatived by a 
very large majority. The House of Com- 
mons then entered into resolutions ce- 
claratory of their fixed determination to 
maintain their just rights and privileges 
against any encroachments whatever; 
adding, that it was at that time indis- 
‘ pensably necessary to make such a de- 
claration. Meantime an armed conven- 
tion continued sitting the whole night, 
waiting for the return of their delegates 
from the House of Commons, and impa- 
tient to learn the fate of Mr, Flood’s 
motion. One step more, and irrepara- 
ble, fatal imprudence might have been 
committed. Lord Charlemont, the pre- 
sident of the convention, felt the danger, 
and it required all the influence of his 
character, all the assistance of the friends 
of moderation, to prevail upon the assem- 
bly to dissolve, without waiting longer to 
‘hear the report from their delegates in 
the House of Commons. The conven- 
tion had, in fact, nothing more to do, or 
‘ nothing that they could attempt without 
peril; but it was difficult to persuade the 
‘ assembly to dissolve the meeting, and to 
return quietly to their respective coun- 
ties and homes, This point, however, 
was fortunately accomplished, and early 
in the morning the meeting terminated.’ 

This statement is confirmed by Mr. 
Hardy, Lord Charlemont’s biographer. 
After describing the progress of the ques- 
tion of reform, he adds:—*‘ Parliament 
‘ now became the theatre of popular exer- 
‘tion. Whoever was present in the House 
‘ of Commons on the night of the 29th of 
* November, 1783, cannot easily forget 
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‘what passed there. I do not use any 
‘ disproportionate language, when I say 
‘that the scene was most terrific. Seve- 
‘ral of the minority, and all the delegates 
‘ who had come from the convention were 
‘in uniforms, and bore the aspect of stern 
‘ hostility.’ My object in reading these 
extracts is to illustrate the state of things 
existing under the improved Constitution 
of 1782. It is admitted on the other side, 
that, in 1782, the constitution of Ireland 
had been fixed on proper principles—— 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor: No! No! 
Mr. Spring Rice ; The hon. Gentleman 
says ‘‘ No;” but at least he cannot deny, 
that the independence of Ireland, for 
which Grattan contended, had then been 
successfully asserted. If the hon, Gen- 
tleman denies this fact, he must seek more 
than the Repeal of the Union. Under the 
Constitution of 1782, the only bond be- 
tween the two countries was the bond of 
the Crown, the two countries being go- 
verned under the authority of their inde- 
pendent Jegislatures. But how did this 
boasted experiment succeed, and what 
happened under this most excellent sys- 
tem? First, there was the affair of Por- 
tugal, which placed the two countries in 
the following strange and extraordinary 
position. War might have been declared 
against Portugal by the king of Ireland, 
while peace might have been maintained 
between Portugal and the king of Eng- 
land, The Irish House of Commons had 
taken proceedings to force a rupture with 
Portugal, at a period when there existed 
no grounds of collision between England 
and that country. The next question on 
which the weakness of the Constitution of 
1782 was demonstrated, was the affair of 
the Regency. This the learned Member 
felt it expedient to pass over very lightly. 
What then occurred? The Parliament of 
Ireland determined upon one course in 
regard to the Regency, while the people 
of England determined upon another, 
The hon. Gentleman cannot deny the 
facts, and they cannot negative my infer- 
ence. If the Parliament of Ireland were 


justified in selecting a Regent upon dif- 


ferent principles from those adopted by 
the British Legislature, they might on the 
same grounds have been equally justified 
in selecting different persons for the office 
of Regent. The people of Ireland might 
thus have elected the Prince of Wales, 
and the people of England might have 
chosen the Duke of York, We should 
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have had two Regents in the two king- 
doms acting possibly on very different 
principles, and invested with different de- 
grees of authority; and I should like to 
know by what process of reasoning Gen- 
tlemen can be induced to believe, or can 
prove, either by political or abstract argu- 
ments, that if two regents had thus been 
named, it could have been possible to 
maintain the connexion between the coun- 
tries. I shall only add further, that the 
working of the Constitution of 1782 does 
not appear to have been so very success- 
ful, as to induce me to wish, or to justify 
others in a desire, to revert to those times. 
Let the House recollect the point to which 
I lately adverted, the meeting of an armed 
confederation out of doors, for the pur- 
pose of controlling the Acts of the Irish 
Parliament. In 1782, the Volunteers were 
guided and directed by Lord Charlemont, 
Grattan, and Brownlow. If the prece- 
dent of 1782 were adopted, might not 
these armed associations be renewed; but 
by whom would they now be guided and 
controlled? Is it not just possible, that, 
supposing a Parliament were now sitting 
in College Green, there might be some 
endeavours occasionally made, to overawe 
their deliberations and control their deci- 
sions. Might it not be again suggested, 
as it had been done in another place to 
the people of Kildare, that it was their 
duty to take up their short sticks, to walk 
up to Dublin, and instruct their represent- 
atives in the duty they owed to Ireland ? 
Is it not possible that the clamour of the 
mob might, in such a case, produce con- 
sequences far more formidable than the 
transactions of 1782? Honourable Gen- 
tlemen can scarcely deny this; but, per- 
haps, they may suggest, that we now have 
one great and sufficient security. They 
may reply—‘ True, there was danger in 
1782, we admit it; but what was the 
cause of that danger? The Volunteers 
were, in 1782, led by wild enthusiasts— 
by men devoid of all constitutional prin- 
ciples—by men without character—by po- 
litical adventurers and selfish agitators, 
like Lord Charlemont, Mr. Grattan, and 
Mr. Brownlow; but, in these happier 
times, if there were now an armed asso- 
ciation to act as assessors to Parliament, 
the political leaders would be men of a 
very different description. Our repealers 


are now such prudent, such discreet, such 
constitutional, and such wise personages, 
that events productive of danger and alarm 
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in 1782, would be perfectly safe in the 
calmer hours of 1834. We, who know 
ourselves, exhort you to place a firm re- 
liance on the discretion of those who would 
counsel and lead the populace ;—we ap- 
prehend no danger from the creation of 
tumultuous confederations; and, there- 
fore, we assure you, that the scenes of 1782 
will not now be repeated.” Individuals 
who think that the leaders of the Volun- 
teers in 1782 were more dangerous than 
the persons who are at present possessed 
of popular influence in Ireland, may, on 
such an hypothesis, dismiss their fears; 
but I own, for myself, that I am not quite 
prepared to place the same implicit reli- 
ance on the wisdom and discretion of the 
hon. member for Dublin opposite (Mr, 
Ruthven), that in my ignorance and pre- 
judice I should have reposed in Lord 
Charlemont. 

It is, however, said, that the Irish Le- 
gislature was not only a very enlightened 
Parliament, but that, of all others, it was 
the most pure and free from courtly in- 
fluence. I heard this assertion with as- 
tonishment. I fearlessly assert, that of all 
Parliaments that ever existed, the Anti- 
union Parliament was the most corrupt 
and the most subservient. I do not say, 
that the people of Ireland were responsi- 
ble for these corruptions, or even that the 
individual Members themselves were those 
who were the most culpable. They were 
the victims of seduction and temptation, 
rendered inevitable by the existence of the 
separate Legislatures; but that I should 
have heard it asserted by the learned 
Mover, that the Irish Parliament ‘ did 
not receive Court favours” is one of the 
most extraordinary events of this extraor- 
dinary debate. Let us examine the facts 
somewhat more closely. From early times 
the Irish Parliament were in the habit of 
voting away money amongst themselves 
for the benefit of individuals. I am aware 
that it has been at times the practice to 
apply to this House for special grants of 
public money as personal rewards. Of 
this we have some late examples; but my 
hon. friend, the Member for Kirkcud- 
bright (Mr. Cutlar Fergusson), appeals to 
the liberality and justice of Parliament, 
not on his own behalf, but on behalf of 
Captain Ross; and in the case of the hon. 
member for Middlesex, he sought not a 
vote for himself, but a compensation to 
Mr. Marshall for his statistical work. In 
Ireland the case was different; the pur- 
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poses and agency of the Irish Parliamen- 
tary Committee, by whom the grants of 
money were distributed among the various 
recipients, became so well known, that 
they led to the title of the ‘‘ Scrambling 
Committee.” There every man seems to 
have scrambled for what he could get, and 
some turned their scrambling to right good 
account. It is true, that many of the 
grants were ostensibly given for services 
alleged to have been performed, or for the 
encouragement of particular trades and 
manufactures ; but let us just pause for a 
moment, and inquire how the money was 
really distributed, and how far the public 
interest was really promoted. Let us see 
what Dr. Lucas, no mean Irish authority, 
has said on the subject of this Scrambling 
Committee —‘ I recollect a considerable 
‘sum was given last Session to the pro- 
prietor of a glass-house, who, the mo- 
ment he got it, instead of setting himself 
to blow bottles, set his house on fire, 
blew it up, and then went about his bu- 
siness. Large sums were also given to 
the cambric manufactory; and the next 
thing we heard was, that the proprietors 
were bankrupts. One Dalmaine got 
money for making Rhone ware, and the 
work has been discontinued from that 
‘time to this.’ This affords a specimen 
of the way in which the Anti-union Par- 
liament administered to the distresses of 
the people ; but unless there is some glass- 
blower in the country who wishes to get 
rid of his manufactory by a summary pro- 
cess, I am satisfied no one can approve of 
this Irish mode of redressing public griev- 
ances. [ hold in my hand another very 
characteristic extract from the debates of 
the Irish Parliament, which will probably 
be a relief to the House after the dulness 
of my argument, and which, at the same 
time, is strongly iilustrative of my reasons 
for doubting the boasted purity of the 
Irish legislature. It so happened, that, in 
the Scrambling Committee, a word of ill- 
omen was unfortunately uttered, which, 
from the effect it produced, seems to have 
been considered as a species of blasphemy 
against the divinity of the place. The 
utterance of a single monosyllable threw 
the whole House into confusion and dis- 
order: that fatal word was ‘‘job.” No 
sooner was the cabalistic word pronoun- 
ced, than Member after Member rose up in 
his place with indignation, and protested 
against the use of the term as offensive 
and highly unparliamentary. This dis- 
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pute led to a speech on the origin and 
pedigree of the word “job,” which, it 
must be acknowledged, was traced with 
great precision, and deduced from a most 
remote antiquity. I dare not trouble the 
House with the whole of the speech, but 
I must be permitted to allude to that por- 
tion of it which refers more particularly to 
the practices of that Irish Parliament which 
we are called upon to restore. 

The Family of Jobs—These creatures some- 
times affect a violent passion for cultivating 
the arts of peace, for the improvement of 
trade, shipping, manufactures, high roads, and 
bridges ; at other times they are very busy in 
preparations for war, in erecting and repairing 
fortifications, ramparts, and barracks; and of 
late they have condescended to amuse them- 
selves with great guns, howitzers, and mortars, 
with powder and ball and fire and smoke, 
with warlike peace, and peaceful war. But 
their true character will always be discovered 
by their dilatoriness and inconsistency of con- 
duct in whatever they undertake. They are 
always zealous and in haste to begin a work, 
but they do not care how long it is in hand, 
and take care to do all in their power to pre« 
vent its being finished. They wilt also be 
found frequently to begin their undertaking at 
the wrong end. Some time ago they were 
exerting all their influence to make inroads 
into the sea. They were building quays, and 
projecting piers, crying to the ocean, “‘ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.” But at present they seem 
to take greater delight in the more gentle and 
innocent entertainment of tracing the meander- 
ing of canals and rivers through meads and 
lawns from one great city to another. They 
are found at the Treasury Board, the Barrack 
Board, and,’ in short, at every other board ; 
nor are they ever to be missed at grand juries, 
or societies that have the disposal of money. 
[t has been said by some, that they have a 
necromantic power which others suppose to 
have been long since lost, and which some 
modern sceptics suppose never to have existed. 
It is insinuated that they may, for aught we 
know to the contrary, be at this moment float- 
ing in the air within this sacred rotunda ; that 
they may appear to some among us like the 
dagger of Macheth, with the handle towards 
us. But let none of us say, as he did, “Come, 
let me clutch thee.” 

Such were the jobs of the Irish Parlia- 
ment in 1764. I had hoped that the race 
was extinct; buat I confess I have my 
doubts upon the subject. I am inclined 
to think the best days of jobbing never 
produced a job so undisguised as the pre- 
sent motion. All its features prove the 
legitimacy of its descent, and it comes 
among us with the attractions of the fa- 
mily to which it belongs, and claiming all 
2Q 
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the honours and dignity of its magnanim- 
ous ancestors. Yes, Sir, this motion is 
the most stupendous of all jobs,—a mo- 
tion which, shirking the main question, 
occupies the valuable time of the House, 
and turnsintoridicule those Gentlemen who 
are pledged to the direct question of Re- 
peal—lI allude to the bond fide Repealers, 
if there be such. The conduct pursued 
by the learned Member proves, that if the 
family of the ‘ jobs” does not exist else- 
where, it lives in its Representative, usher- 
ed in among us by the great talents, the 
admirable discretion, and the disinterested 
and enlightened patriotism of the learned 
Mover. But, it may be said, that purity 
could hardly have been expected from the 
Irish Parliament before 1782. It may, 
perhaps, be said, that when a Parliament 
lasted for the life of a King, when the 
Mutiny Bill was perpetual, and when 
Poyning’s law controlled all deliberative 
independence, it was not to be expected 
that the House of Commons could exer- 
cise a salutary control over the Executive ; 
or would act with spirit and honesty. Let 
us, then, look to the working of the Con- 
stitution of 1782. To prove my case, | 
shall produce as a witness an individual 
who still lives in the grateful recollection 
both of England and of Ireland—I mean 
Henry Grattan. If there be a witness 
who, on such a subject, is above all doubt 
and suspicion—if there be a witness who 
cannot have been ignorant of the working 
of that Constitution which he had estab- 
lished —and who could not have been in- 
different to the character of that Parlia- 
ment of which he was the brightest orna- 
ment—as he would have been the brightest 
ornament of any Parliament in modern 
times—if there be a witness who possessed 
an intimate knowledge of the facts of the 
case—that witness is Henry Grattan. 
What was Grattan’s statement on the 
26th of February, 1790? * What has 
‘our renewed Constitution as yet pro- 
‘duced? A Place Bill?—No. A Pension 
‘ Bill?—No. Any great or good measure ? 
‘—No. But a City Police Bill—a Press 
Bill—a Riot Act—great increase of Pen- 
sions: fourteen new places for Members 
of Parliament, and a most notorious and 
corrupt sale of peerages. Where will all 
this end ?” 

Ay--well might the question be asked 
—where will allthisend? But, whatever 
he might have anticipated of failure and 
disgrace, Mr, Grattan never could have 
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suspected that it would end in anything 
so ridiculous as the present Motion. It 
could never have entered into his mind 
that all would end in the last night’s 
panegyric upon the very Parliament which 
he, in 1790, had so eloquently condemned, 
hea living witness. In 1791, Mr. Grattan 
further stated—‘ Here your Government 
‘ has been made by innovation completely 
‘ provincial, and presents neither the sub- 
‘ stance nor the shadow of a kingdom; 
‘and your executive, in this particular, 
‘is as completely extinguished by innova- 
‘ tion,’ 

So that even when under the legislative 
authority of this independent Parliament, 
our most ardent patriot regarded Ireland 
as being in the condition of a province. 
We are told by the learned Member that 
she is still a province; he repeats (till he 
sickens us with the tautology,)—lIreland 
is “‘ too large for a province; she must be 
a nation.” Were she a province, she 
would be no worse than when described 
by Grattan in 1791. But I deny and 
controvert that fact. I deny that Ireland 
is a province of Great Britain. Is Scot- 
land a province? Is England a province ? 
Is Wales a province? Weall are parts of 
the United Empire, and I as much belong 
to England, and have as much a right to 
all the privileges of an Englishman as the 
proudest Howard who walks the earth; 
and in like manner the Howard belongs 
to Ireland as fully as if born there. We 
are all subjects of one King—we live 
under the protection of one and the same 
law—we belong to one United Empire— 
and it is a delusion, and a delusion at- 
tempted for the most mischievous pur- 
poses, to promulgate the notion that Ire- 
land can be considered a province, I 
protest against the attempt thus to pro- 
vincialize and vulgarize Ireland. Do hon, 
Gentlemen think, that again reducing their 
country to the condition of a province, 
they are really asserting the independence 
or vindicating the honour of Ireland? I 
seek not a separate existence for Ireland — 
I seek not a separate King. I am as 
little inclined to admit the authority of a 
separate King after a Repeal of the Union, 
as I am now disposed to submit to the 
pretensions of a dictator, before that Re- 
peal. We find from the evidence of Mr. 


Grattan, that the Legislature of Ireland 
neither possessed the substance nor the 
shadow of independence. 

Gentlemen who look attentively into 
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the history of Ireland, will see that the 
existence of a federal connexion between 
two countries cireumstanced like England 
and Ireland, could only be maintained in 
one of two ways. From the 10th Henry 
7th to 1782, the connexion was maintain- 
ed by mere mechanical force. Poyning’s 
law, which deprived the lrish Parliameat 
of the right of considering any question 
till it had first been approved of by the 
British Privy Council, may be considered 
as a piece of mechanical contrivance for 
preventing separation, and ensuring an 
identity of movement. When the repeal 
of that law took place, another agency 
was necessarily introduced—an agency 
which I am as little prepared to deny as, 
under any circumstances, I should be, at 
any time, induced to palliate or justify. 
The agency to which [ allude, was that of 
the most Javish corruption—the most un- 
disguised—the most undisputed. It em- 
braced the corruption of money—the pro- 
stitution of honours-—the temptations of 
society and of conviviality (sometimes the 
most formidable and the most efficient of 
all agencies.) The political corruption of 
one administration was succeeded by the 
fascination and social attraction of another, 
with all the enchantments of the Viceroy’s 
splendid court. In short, Sir, there was 
no motive that could sway, and no temp- 
tation that could pervert, the mind of man, 
that was not employed to influence the 
deliberations of the Irish Legislature. All 
this was done during the Governments of 
successive Lord Lieutenants. It is true 
that there existed one short and brilliant 
exception. The Earl Fitzwilliam was too 
pure—too good for his place and time: 
he was but shown among us, and was re- 
called. But, with this single exception, 
before the year 1782, it was by the opera- 
tion of Poyning’s law—by perpetual 
Mutiny Bills, and Supplies voted for long 
periods of years, that a collision between 
the two countries was averted; and the 
moment when Ireland became free, cor- 
ruption was employed to produce the same 
effect. But let the House recollect that, 
during the short period of Irish independ- 
ence, in the case of Portugal, we were 
nearly engaged in a separate foreign war : 
that in the case of the Regency, we had 
all but created a separate head of the Go- 
vernment; and, in the ease of the volun- 
teers, that a popnlar commotion could 
only have been averted by the unparalleled 
wisdom of Lord Charlemont, Of the Ciyil 
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War, or Rebellion, I shall speak hereafter. 
These are evils, as I should think, of suffi- 
cient magnitude to induce Gentlemen to 
hesitate before they again call into action 
the causes which produced them—causes 
which would now, as in former times, lead 
to the same calamities. 

I proceed next to another part of the 
statement of the learned Member ~—I mean 
his argument with respect to the contract 
of the Union, and the mode by which it 
was accomplished. Assuredly, if Gentle- 
men are willing to acquiesce in the learned 
Member’s first principle, if they believe 
that the Irish Parliament was not compe- 
tent to pass the Act of Union, cadit 
questio. It is sometimes the fairest way 
to try the value of an argument, by con- 
sidering the consequences to which it 
leads. If those consequences are found 
to be both absurd and dangerous, it may 
be reasonably inferred, that the argument 
itself is unsound, and that the principles 
on which it is founded are untrue. Let 
us then inquire what are the conclusions 
to be drawn from the learned Member’s 
denial of the competency of the Irish Par- 
liament, and if they can be proved to be 
utterly absurd —wholly irreconcilable 
with the existence of all law, and im- 
practicable in themselves, let the principle 
be at once rejected. Now, if the Act of 
Union was passed by a House of Commons 
incompetent to pass it, the Act becomes 
an absolute nullity—this is, in fact, as- 
sumed in the reasoning of the learned 
Member. ‘The Irish Parliament, he says, 
is not dead—it sleepeth. If the Union be 
a nullity—if the Irish Parliament still 
exist, we do not constitute a legal House 
of Commons—all the Gentlemen who are 
here as Representatives of Ireland are but 
usurpers. I felt rather alarmed at this 
part of the learned Member’s argument, 
for | apprehended, that, on his own show- 
ing, the Sergeant-at-Arms might have 
been commanded to take those Gentlemen 
into custody, and to eject them from those 
seats to which they can have no valid 
right, if the argument employed by the 
mover has the slightest force or applic- 
ability. But this is not all. If the Irish 
Parliament was incompetent to consent to 
the Union—if the Imperial! Parliament is, 
therefore, deprived of its legitimate title, 
what becomes of all our legislation passed 
since the Union; all the Statutes passed 
since 1800 are thus made nullities. We 
are left without the Reform Bill—without 
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the Catholic Relief Bill—without a free 
trade in corn—and, in short, without any 
of those measures which I shall presently 
show have given life and activity to our 
agriculture, our manufactures, and our 
commerce. 

If the argument of the learned Member 
was correct, these conclusions are equally 
undeniable. But the absurdity goes still 
further. If the Irish Parliament was in- 
competent to acquiesce in its own dis- 
solution, it follows, ex necessitate, that 
the Scotch Parliament was alike incompe- 
tent; that is, if we assent to the doctrine 
that Parliament has a right to make laws, 
but not to create legislatures. We thus 
throw Scotland back to its position during 
the reign of Queen Anne—Ireland to its 
state in 1800—and we deprive of authority 
every law passed since the commencement 
of the last century. I feel, that the mere 
exposition of these absurd consequences is 
so conclusive, but, at the same time, so 
obvious, that I am truly ashamed to have 
had occasion thus to argue the question. 
To deny, at the present moment, the com- 
petency of the former separate Legisla- 
tures to pass a law under which we have 
been living and legislating for thirty-four 
years, is SO very portentous an absurdity, 
that with all due respect for the learned 
Member, I cannot help thinking that he 
must have felt the weakness of his cause, 
and have been hard pressed for argument, 
when he ventured upon such sophistry. 
He may tell me, non meus hic sermo, for 
that the question of competency was raised 
by Mr. Plunkett, Mr. Saurin and others. 
I do not deny the weight of these authori- 
ties, but was it ten thousand-fold multi- 
plied, and had I the same feelings of 
respect and of reverence for all the persons 
he has named, that I entertain for some 
among them, I should have no hesitation 
in at once throwing these authorities over- 
board, as totally inapplicable to a discuss- 
ion in 1834, It does not affect our deci- 
sion on the question of Repeal, to be told 
what Lord Grey, Mr. Plunkett, or any 
other person had said, during a time of 
great political excitement. We are now 
to inquire, not into the proceedings of the 
Irish House in 1800, but into the law and 
the facts of the case at present. We are 
to examine how the interests of the people 
of Jreland have been affected, and in what 
consists our duty to the empire at large. 
To taunt Gentlemen with a variation from 
their former opinions, on a subject like 
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this, is but vulgar trash, relied upon to 
support a bad cause and give an apparent 
weight of authority to what cannot be 
sustained by legitimate argument. Hav- 
ing alluded, incidentally, to the Union 
with Scotland, I may be permitted, as an 
illustration, to inquire into the arguments 
used, very soon after the Union with Scot- 
land, by a part of the people of that coun- 
try, in order to obtain a Repeal of that 
Union. The arguments then urged were 
nearly the same with those employed on 
the present occasion. I beg particularly 
to call the attention of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, to this fact, and, perhaps, they 
may have some misgivings with respect to 
the soundness of their own opinions, In 
the year 1713, a Motion was made in the 
House of Lords to Repeal the Union with 
Scotland, and the arguments used in 
favour of the Motion, when contrasted 
with the present state of Scotland, will 
suggest to the most earnest Repealers how 
very possible it is for persons to act with 
the utmost sincerity, but yet to be swayed 
by impulses opposed to the real interests 
of their country. The transaction to which 
I refer is to be found in our parliamentary 
history. A Motion was made by the 
Earl of Finlater in 1713, for leave to bring 
in a Bill to dissolve the Union, A com- 
plaint was made that the Union had been 
violated by the imposition of increased 
taxation in Scotland. This was a stronger 
case, the House will observe, than any 
advanced on the part of Ireland, for I 
have not heard it, as yet, stated, that the 
enactments of the Union have been vio- 
lated by Parliament. We hear it suggested, 
it is true, that the Union was, in its terms, 
unjust to Ireland, and that the Irish Par- 
liament made a bad bargain. But what 
was said by the Scotch Peers in 1713? 
Not only that the terms were unjust, but 
that those terms had been violated. The 
Duke of Argyll said, “ If the Union were 
not dissolved, he did not expect to have 
either property left in Scotland, or liberty 
in England.” Other Scottish Lords said, 
that the end of the Union was the cultiva- 
tion of ‘ amity between the two nations, 
but that it was so far from having that 
effect, that they were sure the animosity 
between the two nations was much greater 
now than before the Union.” The Scot- 
tish Lords further stated,that “ifthe Union 
were not dissolved, their country would 
be the most miserable under heaven.” Is 
not this what we are now told of Ireland ? 
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Is it not asserted that Ireland is in the 
most wretched state of misery in conse- 
quence of the Union? Notwithstanding 
the prediction of the Peers in 1713, who 
is there who now doubts the benefits 
which Scotland has derived from the 
Union? Is there a single man in Scot- 
land, from the border to Shetland, not 
being the inmate of a lunatic asylum, who 
would venture to address such language 
as this to his countrymen? Would he 
venture to say at any market-cross in that 
prosperous part of the empire, “ Think of 
your independence, think of what you 
have sacrificed; you are provincialised ; 
but you are too great to continue any 
longer a province, rise up, and become a 
nation.” Would not the very women and 
children laugh him to scorn, and would 
they not hiss him off the stage, and send 
him to his bed? [ think Irish Gentlemen 
would do well to consider and to adopt 
the reasoning of Lord Peterborough in 
1713:—‘ Though England, who, in this 
‘ national marriage, must be supposed to 
‘ be the husband, might, in some instances, 
‘have been unkind to the lady, yet she 
‘ ought not presently to sue for a divorce, 
‘the rather because she had very much 
‘ mended her fortune by the match.’ 

I am unwilling to go further into the 
question of the Scotch Union; but I may 
be allowed to observe, that I find, in 
Scottish history, another proof and ilius- 
tration of the correctness of the principle 
on which I have heretofore relied—I mean 
the utter impossibility of any two coun- 
tries continuing their connexion, if com- 
bined by the link of the Throne only, and 
having separate and independent legisla- 
tures, Gentlemen must admit, that as 
soon as a proof of independence was given 
by the Scottish Parliament, in passing 
what was called the Act of Security, the 
necessary consequence was, either the 
Union or the erection of a separate and 
distinct nation. It was plain—to use the 
words of a great historian-—that a union 
which became neither federal nor legisla- 
tive, but possessing the inconveniences of 
both, could not long exist. I thus prove 
the truth of my principle. I prove it not 
only in Ireland, in the cases of Portugal, 
of the Regency, and during the existence 
of the Volunteers—but I prove it in the 
case of Scotland, by a reference to the 
Act of Security. Further, it cannot be 
denied but that North Britain (a name 
which I prefer as much to Scotland, as I 
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should prefer the name of West Britain to 
that of Ireland)—it cannot, I say, be 
denied that North Britain obtained from 
the United Parliament many advantages, 
independently of the general benefits 
derived from the Union itself, which she 
never could have obtained from her local 
Legislature. For instance, how could her 
local Legislature have dealt with the herit- 
able jurisdictions—or how could it have 
broken up the feudal system of clanship ? 
The fulness of time, and the progress of 
education, might perhaps have ultimately 
accomplished those improvements; but I 
believe we might as reasonably have ex- 
pected, without a convulsion, to have 
abolished the feudality of the Scotch in- 
stitutions by means of a Scotch Parlia- 
ment, as—without civil commotion—to 
have repealed the penal code through the 
agency of an Irish Parliament. There are 
cases with nations as with individuals, in 
which it is necessary, for the purpose of 
arriving at a just conclusion, to appeal to 
the dispassionate judgment of a_ third 
party. 1 believe, that both Scotland and 
Ireland have found, in the Imperial Par- 
liament, easier redress of many local evils, 
than they could have found in separate 
Legislatures of their own, swayed as those 
Legislatures would have been by conflict- 
ing interests. 

The learned Member in quoting author- 
ities has overlooked or omitted one of the 
most important—I allude to Mr. Moly- 
neux. It is somewhat curious that he 
should altogether have passed by the 
highest constitutional authority upon Irish 
affairs. It is most remarkable that he 
should have omitted all mention of Moly- 
neux, one of the earliest advocates for 
frish rights-—-Molyneux who risked more 
for his country than any of his contempo- 
raries—Molyneux, who was the early 
friend of Locke (the authority relied on 
by the learned Member)— Molyneux, 
whose work was considered so bold and 
so adverse to the unjust pretensions of 
England, that this House, ordered the 
book to be burned by the common hang- 
man. I appeal to the authority of Moly- 
neux when dealing with the practical case 
of Ireland, from the dicta of Mr. Locke 
when reasoning on the abstract principles 
of Government—I appeal to Molyneux 
both with respect to the competency of 
the Irish Parliament to legislate, and with 
respect to the expediency of the Union, 
His words are as follow :—* If from these 
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‘ last-mentioned records it may be con- 
‘cluded that the Parliament of England 
‘ may bind Ireland, it must also be allow- 
‘ed that the people of Ireland ought to 
‘ have their Representatives in the Parlia- 
‘ment of England; and this I believe we 
* should be willing enough to embrace, 
‘but this is a happiness we can hardly 
“hope for.’ 

It is the happiness which Mr, Molyneux 
sighed for, that we are now invited by the 
learned Member to destroy, and we are 
now called upon to deny the competency 
of that Irish Parliament which Mr. Moly- 
neux would have entreated to petition for 
a Union. Bishop Berkeley also, one of 
the friends of Ireland has asked—‘ Whe- 
‘ ther it be not the true interests of both 
* nations to become one people ? and whe- 
‘ ther either besutticientlyapprized of this?’ 

The learned Member reverses these 
questions; the Union having made us one 
State, he would again resolve us into two 
distinct nations. 

There is one further authority to which 
I shall take the liberty of referring. It is 
known to gentlemen conversant with Irish | 
subjects, that there was no part of Lord 
Charlemont’s life which was passed more 
agreeably than that part of his youth spent 
upon the continent. It was then that he 
acquired that information and refined taste 
which so endeared him to his contempora- 
ries, and of which the record is so agree- 
able to posterity. He informs us that 
he visited the President Montesquieu, that 
he was received kindly by that great phi- 
losopher, and that this very question of 
the Union was the subject of their conver- 
sation. Now, certainly there could not 
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have been found any authority more free | 


from local bias and yet more competen 
to judge, than the great philosophic lawyer | 
of France.—‘ In the course of our con- 
‘ versation, Ireland and its interests have 
often been the topic; aud upon those 
occasions I always found Montesquieu 
an advocate for a Union between that 
country and England. ‘“ Were I an 
Irishman,” said he, ‘* I should certainly 
wish for it; and, asa general lover of 
liberty, I certainly desire it: and for 
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this plain reason, that an inferior coun- 
try connected with one much her superi- 
or in force, can never be certain of the 
permanent enjoyment of constitutional 
freedom, unless she has, by her Repre- 
sentatives, a proportional share in the 
‘ legislation of the superior kingdom, 
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Such is the opinion of Molyneux—such 
the opinion of Montesquieu ; but we are 
called to abandon both at the command 
of the learned Mover. 1 am told by hon. 
Members opposite, that Lord Charlemont 
was opposed to the Union. ‘True; and I 
did not read this opinion as his. But 
does it follow that, because he was opposed 
to the Union, he would therefore, after the 
interval of thirty-four years, be favourable 
to repeal? No two propositions can be 
more distinct. Mr. Grattan was also re- 
lied on as a high authority, and he was 
one; but were the grounds of his opposi- 
tion altogether applicable to the present 
times? Mr. Grattan said—‘ It is no 
‘ Union—it is not an identification of the 
‘ people; for it excludes the Catholics. 
‘It incurs every objection to an Union, 
‘without obtaining the object which a 
‘ Union professes ; and destroys their best 
‘ chance of admission—their relative con- 
* sequence.’ 

When Mr. Grattan thus states his ob- 
jection, I say boldly, that now, since we 
have admitted the Catholics to all civil 
| privileges, we must reason upon very dif- 
| ferent principles. Although I have not, 
_of course, any right to claim Mr. Grattan 
as an authority on my side, I have some 
right to argue, that his opinion was given 
in reference to a very different state of 
things. It is assumed by the learned 
Member, that all those who, at the time 
of the Union, expressed strong opinions 
against the measure, must necessarily be 
favourable to repeal, er ought, in consis- 
| tency, to beso. This is quite a new doc- 
'trine; it is one which was never stated 
| by many of those men whose opinions in 
1799, and 1800, had been most adverse. 
On the contrary, they acted on different 
principles. 1 hold in my hand an extract 
from a speech of Mr. Foster, a most able 
and most conscientious opponent of the 
Union. This speech was made in 1805, 
in opposition to a Motion on the Roman 
Catholic question. What inferences does 
he raise with respect to the Union in this 
speech? His words are as follow, and 
they are not without interest, as exhi- 
biting the anticipations of a sagacious 
mind :—‘ Should some score Catholics, by 
‘the vote of that night, find their way 
‘into the Imperial Parliament, and after- 
‘ wards feel their inferiority in an assembly 
‘of 658 Members, they would rapidly 
‘augment their strength by new political 
‘recruits, and endeayour, by a Repeal of 
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‘the Union, to re-establish the Irish Par- 
‘liament,....He felt the full force of the 
‘consequences to be apprehended from 
‘such a measure; and he trembled for 
‘the separation of his native country from 
‘that connexion with England, deprived 
‘of which he was convinced she could be 
‘neither prosperous nor happy.’ 
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Mr. Foster, then, in opposing the Ca- | 


tholic claims, states as his reason for 
doing so, that the Catholic Members, 
when admitted into this House, might 
hereafter combine to obtain a Repeal of 
the Union, which, in his opinion, must 
lead to the total separation of the two 
countries. He, therefore, considered the 
Repeal of the Union as a national cala- 
mity. His speech proves, that an indivi- 
dual having entertained the strongest and 
most earnest feclings against the Union 
at the time it was passed, considered that 
he might afterwards, without reproach, 
justify his opposition to its Repeal. Much 
stronger is this argument after the lapse 
of thirty-four years. There is no one 
who is not now entitled, without any 
charge of inconsistency, to oppose the 
Repeal of that Statute which originally 
he had wished might not have passed. 
That Gentlemen who now most strongly 
support Repeal have not always thought 
themselves bound to state their opinions, 
but that they have rather led their hearers 
to very contrary inferences, may be proved 
by a document I have now in my hand. 
The Union has not always been hardly 
dealt with by Gentlemen who are now its 
most earnest enemies. Let the House 
imagine, without knowing the name of 
the witness, that the following evidence 
was given at the Bar of the Lords on 
oath, or before a Committee of this 
House:—‘] beg to say, (observes the 
‘ witness) that I am thoroughly convinced, 
‘that the object of the Roman Catholic 
‘clergy and laity is sincerely and heartily 
‘to concur with the Government in Ire- 
‘land, so as to consolidate Ireland with 
‘England completely, and in every bene- 
‘ficial respect. I am quite convinced of 
‘that. The nomination of Roman Ca- 
‘tholic Bishops by the Crown would take 
‘away all influence from such persons as 
‘have had influence among the Roman 
‘Catholic people. I know some of them ; 


‘they would wish to make the Union 
‘cordial and compiete; it would deprive 
‘us of the power of doing that.’ 

Now, I ask the House whether, accord- 
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ing to the common import of words, the 
Gentleman who thus talked of consoli- 
dating the system of Government, of 
making the Union complete, could, by 
any possibility, be a Repealer. Could a 
candid Committee have hesitated to be- 
lieve, that the witness was seriously a 
friend to the Union? Is not that the 
meaning of his evidence? The House 
will hardly believe, that the evidence I 
have read was given by the Gentleman 
who makes the Motion now before us. 
But these were the words of a Roman 
Catholic seeking to obtain emancipation; 
the present Motion is the act of the same 
Roman Catholic after his emancipation 
has been obtained. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman contends, that the Union is 
not a binding contract, and he protests 
against it on account of the means by 
which it was carried. If he were here, 
1 do assure him, and I assure the House, 
that Ido not stand up to defend any im- 
proper means which may have been re- 
sorted to. At least this is not our affair. 
We sit here, not to discuss the means by 
which the Union was carried, but to con- 
sider the propriety of its Repeal. If I 
were called upon to state my own belief, 
I fear 1 must admit a conviction, that 
gross and extensive corruption was em- 
ployed at the time of the Union, but I 
am not, by reason of such admission, 
driven from the position in which I now 
stand, because it still remains to be de- 
cided, whether the Repeal of the Union 
would be beneficial to Ireland. The cir- 
cumstances under which any law was 
passed cannot be reasons for its Repeal. 
It is said, that the Habeas Corpus Act 
was carried by a majority of one, a very 
large fat Gentleman on passing from the 
lobby having been counted as two. I 
know aot whether this Parliamentary jest 
be true; but if the story were authen- 
ticated, are we, on that account, to repeal 
the Habeas Corpus Act? Again, look at 
the Revolution of 1688: there are cir- 
cumstances connected with that Revolu- 
tion which I cannot undertake to justify. 
I cannot justify the defection of the 
Princess Anne from her own father—the 
defection of Lord Churchill from his 
benefactor; yet the Revolution must 
stand or fall upon its own merits, and not 
in reference to the means by which it was 
carried, Look, also, to the Union with 
Scotland. I do not mean to attribute 
anything particularly corrupt to the natives 
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of the northern part of the empire; but 
were we to examine the money history of 
the Union with Scotland, we might find 
some transactions as little defensible as 
those which took place on the Union with 
Ireland. Are we on that account to repeal 
the Union with Scotland? I only refer 
to these facts, to show that the arguments 
by which the learned Member has sup- 
ported his case, are not really applicable, 
and that we are still driven back to the 
main question, “‘ whether the Repeal of 
the Union can benefit the country ?” 
There is, however, another point which 
t is my duty to notice. The learned 
Member has taken upon himself to say, 
that the Rebellion of 1798 was fomented 
for the direct purpose of carrying the 
Union. That is a question of fact, on 
which, in vindication—not of the States- 
men of those days, but of human nature 
itself—it behoves me to say a few words, 
and they shall be but very few; for even 
assuming the fact to be as represented, 
still that would not affect the real ques- 
tion; I cannot allow this assertion, how- 
ever irrelevant, to remain uncontradicted, 
and I am enabled to give it the most 
complete and entire contradiction, and 
that upon the most unimpeachable evi- 
dence. The learned Member was not 
very scrupulous in bringing forward his 
charges: but he only referred to one sin- 
gle document as evidence,—I allude to 
No. 14, in the Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Irish House of Commons. 
This he conceived was sufficient to show, 
that the Irish Government had information 
of the proceedings of the conspirators for 
a considerable time before the Rebellion 
broke out; and that upon this information 
they declined to act. It is true that he 
added, “If you will but grant me my 
Committee, I will prove the fact to de- 
monstration.” Now, with all due respect, 
I must remind the learned Member, that 
de non apparentibus et de non existentibus 
eadem est ratio. I can only undertake to 
deal with the facts which he has actually 
produced. Fortunately there is an au- 
thority of great weight on this subject, 
which, it is curious to remark, is found in 
the very book quoted by the learned 
Member, and yet he has conveniently 
chosen to overlock it. I may also allude 


to the admissions of Theobald W. Tone, 
the founder of the Society. of United Irish- 
men; who wrote his memoirs for the in- 
formation of his family and of posterity, 
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recording the occurrences of his day with 
a precision and fidelity, perhaps, un- 
equalled in any work of autobiography. 
Perhaps the learned Member may not 
have this work; but itis most remarkable, 
that the book he quoted contains a refu- 
tation of the assertion he has hazarded. 
The Report states, that although the 
Society of United Irishmen professed to 
have for their object Reform and Eman- 
cipation, they really contemplated, from 
the year 1791, the separation of Ireland 
from Great Britain. The Committee an- 
nexed to their Report the prospectus of 
the Society, and other documents, to con- 
firm this assertion. How, then, can the 
learned Member connect this conspiracy 
of 1791 with the Union in 1799? Wolfe 
Tone goes further, and states both the 
objects and means of the Society. Its 
objects were ‘‘to subvert the tyranny of 
our execrable government, to break the 
connexion with England, the never-failing 
source of all our political evils, and to 
assert the independence of my country: 
these were my objects.” 

Now, let us inquire what were the very 
legitimate means by which Mr. Wolfe 
Tone proposed to accomplish this most 
justifiable object? His words are as fol- 
low:—‘To subvert the tyranny of our 
‘execrable Government, to break the con- 
‘nexion with England, the never-failing 
‘source of all our political evils, and to 
‘assert the independence of my country, 
‘these were my objects.’ 

So far Wolfe Tone, who, in the objects 
he had in view, somewhat overpasses the 
avowals of the learned Member. And 
now with respect to the means relied on 
by Mr. Wolfe Tone:—‘ To unite the 
‘whole people of Ireland, to abolish the 
‘memory of all past dissensions, and to 
‘ substitute the common name of Irishman 
‘in place of the denominations of Pro- 
‘testant, Catholic, and Dissenter: these 
‘were my means.’ 

Several Hon. Members: Hear! Hear! 

Mr. Spring Rice: Hon. Gentlemen 
cheer; and I am aware, that these are the 
very same declarations which we hear re- 
peated night after night by the learned 
member for Dublin; if the object be not 
as explicitly stated, the means are at least 
the same. Tone adopted those means to 
produce separation—the learned Member 
adopts them to accomplish the Repeal of 
the Union. But Mr. Tone goes on to 
say (and this also is in keeping with what 
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we now so often hear from the learned 
Member) :—‘ ‘Fhe object was to convince 
‘the Dissenters, that they and the Ca- 
‘ tholics had but one common interest, and 
‘one common enemy.’ 

Several Hon. Members : Hear! Hear! 

Mr. Spring Rice: 1 am not surprised at 
that cheer; the principles thus laid down 
by Wolfe Tone, resembling so closely the 
principles advanced in this House by the 
learned member for Dublin, and cheered 
by his political adherents. ‘To carry the 
measure of Repeal, the learned Member 
continually recommends an union of all 
parties. Mr. Tone proclaims, that his 
mode of separating the countries was by 
producing a consolidation of all denomi- 
nations and sects. I pray the House to 
recollect, that this combination of all 
classes in pursuit of one common object— 
the mere mention of which so strongly 
excites the approbation of the Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite—was called for before the 
Legislative Union; that it was directed 
as well against the supposed tyranny of 
the Irish Parliament, as against the con- 
nexion with Britain. The sensibility dis- 
played by the cheers of the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite has, therefore, been prema- 
ture, and has somewhat betrayed them. 
Is it not clear, that if the Union were to- 
morrow to be repealed, the complaints 
which Wolfe Tone made in 1791, and the 
agitation which he and his party excited, 
might again be renewed? The evils which 
Tone and his party denounced in 1791, 
could have no connexion with the Union, 
and might, therefore, exist after its Repeal, 
and the Protestants and Catholics might 
be again invited to join in one fraternal 
embrace, and to rid themselves of the 
evils of the connexion, and of the tyranny 
of the Throne. It is really curious to 
observe the close similarity between the 
arguments of the learned Member, and 
those of Mr. Tone:—‘ My object, (says 
‘the latter), was to convince the Dissen- 
‘ters, that they and the Catholics had but 
‘one common interest and one common 
‘enemy; that the depression and slavery 
‘in Ireland was produced and perpetuated 
‘by the divisions existing between them ; 
‘and that, consequently, to assert the in- 
‘dependence of their country, and their 
‘ own individual liberties, it was necessary 
‘to forget all former feuds, to consolidate 
‘the entire strength of the nation, and to 
‘ form, for the future, but one people.’ 
The avowed object was then, the sever- 
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ance of the connexion between Ireland 
and this country, and the creation of a 
Republic. And what reasonable man can 
doubt, that these results, which were the 
objects of Wolfe Tone and the conspi- 
rators of 1798, would be the consequences 
of the measures recommended by the 
learned Member. The cry against the 
British connexion would again be raised— 
the arguments would be the same which 
are now put forward for Repeal—the mo- 
tives to agitation would be undiminished. 
We are now asked to take the first step; 
that first step once taken, the second is 
inevitable. Buta new discovery is made 
by the learned Member: he charges the 
Irish Government of 1796 with a disin- 
clination to acts of energy. ‘Their acts, 
he asserts, were not, in 1796 and 1797, 
sufficiently vigorous for the restraint and 
punishment of disaffection, What would 
the learned Member have recommended? 
The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. 
In 1796, the Insurrection Act was passed, 
the White-boy Acts were in force, and 
some of the founders and abettors of the 
Society of United Irishmen, Mr. Wolfe 
Tone, Mr. Hamilton Rowan, Oliver Bond, 
and Colonel Butler, were proceeded against 
for high treason. Now what becomes of 
the charge of inertness, made by the 
learned Member, against the Government 
of that day? What greater vigour could 
he require? Was it nothing to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act, to introduce the 
Insurrection Act, and to charge the leaders 
of a great political party with high trea- 
son? Did this bespeak any great want 
of vigour? Is this consistent with the 
supposition, that they were disposed, by 
their criminal connivance, to foment a re- 
bellion, in order, subsequently, to carry 
the Union? The charge is also refuted 
by dates, since the conspiracy of United 
Irishmen was in full force long before the 
Union was propounded? The assertion 
of the learned Member is preposterous : 
it is refuted by the history of the times ; 
it is also refuted by the history of the 
human heart. The ringleaders of the 
Rebellion were prosecuted to conviction, 
and many of them suffered death; I am 
not aware, that any one of those leaders 
was known to accuse the Government of 
any participation in the crimes for which 
they suffered. From the political princi- 
ples of the Ministry by which the Union 
was carried I entirely dissent; but is it 
not an insult to our understandings, in a 
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British House of Parliament, or in any 
assembly of Christian men, to be called 
upon to argue against the unsupported 
assertion, that any men of honour and 
gentlemen could be found, in our days, 
who could be guilty of so horrible a crime 
as that of fomenting and encouraging 
rebellion, for the purpose of achieving a 
political victory? This is a proposition 
which Iam prepared to deny, and which 
I cannot hear advanced by any hon. Mem- 
ber without the most indignant astonish- 
ment. It is not for me to stand here as 
the defender of Lord Castlereagh or of 
Mr, Pitt, but I cannot believe—I should 
be ashamed to believe, that these States- 
men ought to be held in any degree re- 
sponsible, as stated by the learned Mem- 
ber, for the massacres of Wexford or 
Scullabogue. The assertion is unsup- 
ported by any tittle of evidence, and it is 
contradicted by all authentic history in 
the most positive manner—it is refuted by 
the very book the hon. Member has 
quoted. Who was responsible for the 
horrors of the Rebellion, I shall not here 
stop to inquire. But, after all, even had 
these assertions been substantiated, they 
are beside the question, and prove nothing 
in favour of Repeal. 

I now proceed to another part of the 
case. The learned Member, in order to 
support his argument, asked a question, 
and very conveniently took on himself the 
duty of giving a reply. It may be easy 
to prove any case where a party becomes 
his own witness. He asked, what has 
the Imperial Parliament done for Ireland ? 
And in the same breath, this very willing 
and impartial witness replies :—‘‘ It has 
given to landlords a power of distraining 
crops, and it has perpetuated the tithe 
system.” I put it to the House, whether 
this was a true and honest answer? Can 
it be so considered by any reasonable 
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man? 1 ask each individual whom I am 
addressing, be his opinions what they 
may, whether this answer is one which he, 
as aman of honour, would give, or can 
defend? Let Gentlemen look to the ma- 
nufacturiag districts in the north of Ire- 
land—let them consider the industry set 
in motion by the wise legislation of modern 
times—let them look to the agricultural 
improvement developed in the south; and 
if it can, then let the assertion be repeated, 
that Ireland owes nothing to the Imperial 
Parliament. But how could the learned 
Member, above all living men, venture on 
this assertion—he who owes his very seat 
in Parliament to an Act of that Imperial 
Parliament which he has wilfully omitted 
to notice. It is my duty to show what 
the Imperial Parliament has actually 
effected. One of the grounds taken by 
the learned Gentleman, and his adhe- 
rents, upon this subject, is, that we are 
here indifferent to Irish affairs, and that 
we do not give a proper attention to the 
interests of that country. The assertion 
is without foundation. The very attention 
and kindness with which the House has 
tolerated my arguments this night, dry 
and uninteresting as I fear those argu- 
ments may have been, afford no slight 
proofs of the earnest disposition felt by 
all hon. Members to give the fullest con- 
sideration to the affairs of Ireland. But 
before [ proceed to show what the Impe- 
rial Parliament has done by Legislative 
enactments, I beg leave first to take notice 
of what it has done in the way of inquiring 
into the condition of Ireland, into the na- 
ture of her alleged wants and grievances, 
and the remedies which those wants and 
grievances might demand. I allude to 
the various Reports from Commissioners 
and from Select Committees appointed 
to consider Irish affairs since the Union. 
Of these Reports the following is a list :— 


mites Shabani 
1801 Committees.—On Orders respecting the Union—On Offices in Ireland, disquali- 
fying persons from Parliament , : . . : . - 2 
1802 Committee—Linen Manufacture > . - 2 » 1 
Commissioners.—Accounts é . . ° 1 
1803 Committees.— State of the Poor—Iriah Exchanges. ‘ F ; ss 
Commissioners—Port of Dublin ; . 1 
1805 Committee.—Grand Canal . 1 
1806 Commissioners.—Fees and Gratuitiee—Public Offices—Public Pavenntdier- 

7 counts ° 4. 
1809 Commissioners.—Board of E ‘ducation—Paving (Dublin) —Prisons—Accounts . 4 
1810 Committees.—Bogs ‘ ’ ‘ ; ° - 1 

Commissioners. —Bogs—: Accounts . a ° 2 
1811 Committees. —Bogs—P ublic Offices—Board of Education ‘ 2 o 3 
ee 
Carried forward . ‘ ° - 10 12 
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Brought up ‘ ree 12 
Commissioners.—Brewers (Dublin)—W exford Petition—Public Income and Ex- 
penditure 3 
1812 Committees.—Cork Green-Coat Hospital—Grand Ju ury Presentment—Grand Canal 
Company 3 » 8 
Commissioners.—Public Income-—-Public Offices —Aceounte—Eduestion ® 4, 
1813 Committees.—Bogs—Irish Currency—Madhouses ae 
Commissioners.—¥ ‘ducation—Public Offices—Inland Navigation—Accounts— 
Board of Education . ‘ 7 ‘ : ° 5 
1814 Committees.—Bogs—Grand Jury Presentments ‘ » 2 
Commissioners.— Royal Canal Company —Bogs—Public Offices Accounts . 4 
1815 Committees—Public Income and Expenditure—Grand Jury Presentments— , 
Poor . a : aes 
Commissioners.—F. ducation—Roy al Canal Company—Accounts P 3 
1816 Committees.—Public Income—Grand J ury Presentments—Illicit Distillation s 3 
Commissioners --Educatioh—Public Accounts—Iinland Navigation . . 3. 
1817 Committees.—Lunatics ‘ Z : > = a 
Commissioners.— FE ducation—Courts of Justice - ; ; x 2 
1818 Committees —Fever Hospitals—Grand Jury Presentments . . am 
Commissioners.—Education— Auditing Accounts—Courts of Justice t a 3 
1819 Commissioners.—Prisons— E ducation—-Courts of Justice—Public Accounts é + 
1820 Commissioners.—Courts of Justice—Education—House of Industry (Dublin )— 
Accounts ‘ < r 4 
1821 Committees.—To consider Report of Commiasioners on Courts of J ustice 1 
Commissioners. —Dunmore Harbour—Fisheries—Courts of J ustice—Exchequer— 
Education . 2 5 
1822 Committees.—Dublin Local Texation~-Grend J ury PemtnenteLimasieh 
Local Taxation . = P P 
Commissioners.-—Courts of J ustic e-—Education—Fisheries 3 
1823 Committees.—Dublin Local Taxation—To consider Reports of Courts of i ustice— 
Labouring Poor . 3 
Commissioners.—Public Accounts - — Education _ ’ Prisons—F isher ies— Employ- 
ment of Poor 2 5 
1824 Committees.—Dublin L seal T axation— Insurrection Act--V aluation of Lend . 2 
Commissioners.—Revenue—Courts of Justice—Public Accounts—Fisheries— 
Public Records 5 i" 
1825 Committees — Dublin Local Taxation—Linen Trade—State of Ireland—Petition 1 
of Ballinasloe relative to Roman Catholic Association . . - 4 
Commissioners.—Courts of Justice—F idhation— Edueation--Revenee . ‘ 4 i 
1826 Committees.—Butter Trade—Market Tolls—Promissory Notes . — Ss i 
Commissioners.—Revenue—Dunleary Harbour—Public Accounts—F schevieb-- 
Roads and Bridges—Justice (2) ° . : . : . v | 
1827 Committees.—G rand Jury Presentments . wae a 
Commissioners. —Accounts—Courts of Justice—Roads and Bridges—Prisons— 
Paving Board—Richmond ee isheries—Schools and Middleton H 
—Education . , 3 ’ : “ ‘ 9 i 
1828 Committees. iducetion~V agranta » a 4 
Commissioners.—Public Accounts— Weeds and Bridges—Cour ts of Jeti 
Prisons—Fisheries—Education—Records 7 1 
1829 Committees.—To consider Eighteenth Report of Judicial Inquiry—Kilrea Petition a 
(forged signatures )—-Miscellaneous Estimates . 3 ; 
Commissioners.—Post Office Revenue—Public Aegeuntac~Commte of Justice— F 
Roads and Bridges—Prisons—Fisheries . : . . 6 i 
1830 Committees.—On Nineteenth Report of Judicial Inquiry—Poor . « ¥ H 
Commissioners.—Roads and Bridges—Courts of Justice—E dutation— Records Z 4 i 
1830-31 Commissioners.—Courts of Justice—Prisons—Roads and Bridges ‘ . 3 i 
1831-32 Committees.—Boundary Commission—Post Office Communication—Tithes— i 
Turnpike Roads—State of Ireland ‘ - & q 
Commissioners.—Ecclesiastical Inquiry—C | 
Accounts—Prisons . n 5" i 
1833 Committees.—Derry Bridge—Dublin and Kingston Ship Canal—Corporations >» 3 i 
Commissioners. —Accounts—Prisons—Public Works—Ecclesiastical Inquiry ° 4 ‘ 
| 
Total . ‘ ‘ : 60 114 i 
Snistichuileee bi 





Total number of Reports of Select Committees 60 
——-— of Commissioners ‘ 114 


Total ‘ ° 174 


But to come to the results. In the course | 1801 and 1833, there have thus been sixty 
of the thirty-two years thatelapsed between | Committees of Inquiry, and 114 Reports 
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of Commissioners, making, in the whole, 
174, all bearing upon Irish interests. But 
I perceive that hon. Gentlemen seem to 
doubt whether all this inquiry has led to 
any practical results. One reference will 
meet this objection, and meet it triumph- 
antly: the Committee of 1824 and 1825, 
on the state of Ireland—that Committee 
which I consider we owe to my noble 
friend (Lord Althorp)—it was to the evi- 
dence taken before that Committee that 
we owe the success of the Roman Catho- 
lic question. The evidence taken before 
that Committee contributed more than 
any other cause to remove the doubts and 
prejudices which had previously existed 
in the public mind, with respect to the 
propriety of conceding the Catholic claims. 
But it may still be asked—What further 
practical measures have proceeded from 
all these Reports and Committees? Let 
it be remembered that the question I am 
now discussing arises out of the learned 
Member's reference to two Irish measures 
only as having been carried in the Im- 
perial Parliament! The learned Member 
stated emphatically, that what the Im- 
perial Parliament has done for Ireland, 
has been to pass a Bill allowing the sale 
of growing crops by distress, and another 
for the better recovery of tithes. Does 
the learned Member recollect the passing 
of the 46th Geo. 3rd, c. 46, which has 
given to Ireland a free trade in corn? 
Was not that a concession favourable to 
Irish interests? Do hon. Gentlemen ven- 
ture to disregard the consequences to 
Irish agricultural industry, of the free in- 
tercourse in corn between Ireland and 
England? Do they not know that, during 
the existence of the Irish Parliament, 
Ireland had been a corn-importing coun- 
try, receiving supplies largely from Eng- 
land ? 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor : Hear! Hear! 

Mr. Spring Rice: Does the hon. Gen- 
tleman who cheers think, that the con- 
dition of Ireland was better than at the 
present day, when she was subsisting on 
corn imported from England, and when, 
according to Dean Swift, Ireland was de- 
pendent, for her supply of corn, every 
third or fourth year, on this country? 
Has she become poor and wretched be- 
cause she has now the means of export- 
ing a large surplus produce? If that 
opinion be entertained by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and by those hon. Members who 
sit around him, I may indeed despair of 
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convincing them, and must give up the 
whole argument at once. If they think 
that an unrestricted intercourse with the 
best and richest market for agricultural 
produce in the world is of no advantage 
to Ireland, there cannot be any argument 
urged that will influence their opinion. 
But, notwithstanding the dissent of the 
hon. Gentleman, I am inclined to think 
that the increasing produce of Ireland 
will be taken by the world at large as a 
proof of her increasing prosperity. I may, 
therefore, point out the free-trade in corn 
with England as one of the most sub- 
stantial advantages which Ireland has de- 
rived from the Imperial Parliament—an 
advantage not confined to the rich or 
powerful, but creating a new demand for 
labour, and thus improving the condition 
of every cottager in Ireland. This I make 
my first point. My next is the complete 
freedom given to general commercial in- 
tercourse, by which the cross-channel 
trade was made, by 6th Geo. 4th c. 107, 
a coasting-trade; and the intercourse 
with Ireland was left as unrestricted as 
that between London and Newcastle. 
Again, the butter-trade of Ireland, one of 
the most important branches of our com- 
merce, has been freed from the absurd 
restrictions of former Acts, by 8th Geo. 
4th, c. 61—and, again, by 9th Geo. 4th, 
c. 88. 

I may be permitted to notice the 
Amendment of the Banking-laws of Ire- 
land (by 6th Geo. 4th, c. 42, and by Ist 
Will. 4th, c. 32). If hon. Gentlemen 
knew what the banking-trade of Ireland 
originally was, and could compare it with 
what it now is, they would at once per- 
ceive how inestimable are the advantages 
which have resulted from this last-men- 
tioned measure. The security of our cir- 
culation—the reduction of the rate of 
discounts — the establishment of cash 
credits and of deposits bearing interest 
—these are real and solid advantages 
which Ireland now enjoys, and which 
every merchant connected with that coun- 
try knows how to appreciate; and all 
these advantages have been conferred 
upon Ireland by the Acts of the Imperial 
Parliament. I repeat, then, that it was 
not just—that it was not fair—that it was 
not sincere—when benefits like these have 
been secured for Ireland—to state, that 
the collection of tithes and rents had 
been the only matters to which Parlia- 
ment had given attention, 
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I proceed with the detail. I next come 
to the Act for the Assimilation of the 
Currency (6th Geo. 4th, c. 107) ; next to 
the advance of 200,000/. for the purpose 
of supporting public credit in Ireland 
(6th Geo. 4th, c. 39). Then to the Act 
for the Encouragement of Fisheries by 
the construction of Piers and Harbours 
(50th Geo. 3rd, c. 95). The Act for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors (2nd Geo. 
4th, c. 59). The Act for the Support of 
Public Works (Ist and 2nd Will. 4th, c. 
33), by which an advance of 500,0002. 
was made for that purpose. The Act for 
Amending the Grand Jury Laws. The 
Act for the Embankment of Rivers. The 
Act for the Discouragement of Joint- 
Tenancy. The Act for Amending the 
Sub-letting Act. The Act for Preventing 
Vexatious Distress and Impoundings. 
The Act for Abolishing the Vestry Cess. 
The Tithe Commutation. 

Several Hon. Members :—Hear ! Hear! 

Mr. Spring Rice :—Gentlemen cheer at 
the mention of the Tithe Commutation 
Act, meaning, I presume, to suggest that 
Ireland has not derived any benefits from 
that measure; I entreat them, however, 
to bear one matter in mind—I am not 
called on to prove, that what has as yet 
been effected is perfect and complete, 
but that the state of the law, as regards 
tithes in Ireland, is now more favourable 
to Irish interests than it was before the 
Union. I refer to the Statutes as the 
proof, and as the cause of that improve- 
ment. I go back to the times of Mr. Grat- 
tan ; and I compare that which has been 
carried into full effect, by the Imperial 
Parliament, with that which Mr. Grattan 
ineffectually attempted to induce the Irish 
Parliament to concur in enacting. The 
objects he then vainly sought for have 
since been fully accomplished, and the 
law is, now, not only better than it was 
before the Union, but it is infinitely better 
than our warmest patriots at that time 
thought it could be made. If Gentlemen 
doubt, let them compare the present law 
with the preamble of Grattan’s Bill of 
1789. That preamble runs in the follow- 
ing words :—-‘ Whereas, it is expedient 
‘to relieve the people of this country 
‘from the hardships to which they are 
‘now exposed by reason of uncertain 
‘payments and demands on account of 
* tithes and small dues, in order to ascer- 
* tain and commute both.’ 

Such was the object Mr, Grattan sought 
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for. I admit, that more can and ought 
to be done in 1834 than in 1789, because 
the state of the times and of public opinion 
is very different. But I am comparing 
the present state of the law of tithe, with 
the state of the Tithe-law before the 
Union ; and I say, without risk of contra- 
diction, that the principles laid down by 
Mr. Grattan, in 1789, and which the 
Irish Parliament refused to recognise, 
have since been made the basis of our 
remedial measures. I proceed with the 
detail of other useful Acts which have 
been passed by the Imperial Legislature. 
We have amended and consolidated our 
Prison-law—we have abolished Church- 
rates—we have introduced into Ireland 
the reformed Criminal Code of the right 
hon. member for Tamworth, and the 
mitigations of the severity of that Code, 
which were proposed by Sir J. Mackintosh 
—we have taken steps for the survey and 
valuation of Ireland, as a remedy for the 
inequalities of our local taxation—we have 
passed a Grand Jury Bill, and a Petty 
Jury Bill. But if all these are nothing, 
has not this abused and vilified Parlia- 
ment done something more? How comes 
it that the learned Member did not think 
fit to allude to emancipation and reform ? 
Is it possible to imagine, that he should 
have lost sight of these two measures ? 
Surely, when contrasting the events of 
the Irish and the Imperial Parliaments, it 
is a gross mockery and delusion to confine 
the claims of the latter to the enactment 
of two laws of doubtful popularity, and of 
minor importance. Such a partial mode 
of stating the case, omitting all mention 
of the great and beneficial measures I 
have enumerated, can be considered to 
be no better than a gross mockery anda 
delusion. 

But I have not yet described all that 
has been effected by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment for Ireland. During the Administra- 
tion of my right hon. friend, the President 
of the Board of Control (Mr. Charles 
Grant), a full and thorough revision took 
place of the forms of procedure and of all 
the offices connected with the administra- 
tion of justice. The Court of Chancery, 
the Exchequer Chamber, all the Courts of 
Common Law, in that country were sub- 
jected to the most searching inquiry, and 
the abuses that had crept into them were 
corrected. Up to that period, in almost 
every Court of Law in Ireland, there ex- 
isted various sinecure offices to which 
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salaries of a large amount were attached 
—salaries amounting to as much as7,000/., 
8,0002,, 9,000/., and 10,0002. a-year. 
These sinecures have been all abolished. 
Not one of those legal sinecures is allowed 
to remain. Their abolition was effected 
—how? By Bills passed in the Imperial 
Parliament. What has been the result in 
a pecuniary point of view? The following 
table will show the saving to the suitors 
on termination of existing interests .— 


Reduction of expenses to suitors in Courts of 

















Justice. 
Saal eg | Ze 
settles | 32 
Court or Office 36 33 zs 4} 32 | Observations. 
SS eol\s ivi 65 
geeceetal #5 
3% a2) sah) 3° 
£ £ ; , 
Court of Chancery}75,700 |49,7 40 |24,900 exclusive of 1,060/. 
to the Consoli- 
! dated Fund, 
»» King’s Bench|22,500 | 9,000 |13,500 
»» Common Pleas|/30,000 | 13,000 }17,000 
Cterk of the Pleas! 
of the Exchequer |28,000}12,000/ 16,000 
‘exclusive of 300/. 
Court of Error.,} 900 150} 450; to the Consoli- 
dated Fund. 
6,450 | 3,580 exclusive of 18702. 


Judges’ cts aaa 
Register of Deeds 7,500 


to the Consvli- 
dated Fund. 











Note.—The above calculations do not include judicial 
fees. Of these, ip some instances, no returns were received ; 
and, in others, the amount is doubtfully stated. For the 
reasons stated in the Fifth Report, p. 16 and 17, &c., no 
estimate of fature emoluments on this head can be satisfactorily 

roved. 

° Upon this estimate the saving to the suitors in the above 
departments may be stated at 75,0002. per annum ; whilst 
the expense of the proposed official establishments, falling 
short of the estimated provision by 7,0002. a-vear, would 
leave the annual surplus disposable in aid of the Consolidated 
Fund, in addition to the salaries and allowances to the 
Clerks of the Crewn and Hanaper, and other officers now 
charged thereon, amounting to 4,545/.; in lieu of which 
provision hag been proposed to be made by fees. 

The difference between the total receipts heretofore in the 
departments already reported upon, and the estimated expense 
of their proposed establishments, may be stated at 88,000Z. 
per annuin, 


These are reforms which my country 
owes to the instrumentality of the Imperial 
Parliament; and let it be borne in mind, 
that improvements of a similar kind had 
been attempted in the Irish Parliaments 
at various periods, from the year 1731 to 
the time of the Union, but those attempts 
had been made ineftectually. The Irish 
Parliament was conscious of the existence 
of the evil, but it failed in devising any 
effectual remedy; the Imperial Parlia- 
ment investigated the evil, and provided 
a remedy which, I trust, may be effectual. 

I feel that 1 am trespassing upon the 
patience of the House, by the tediousness 
of this dry and dull detail; but it is indis- 
pensable, that | should answer the ques- 
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tion put by the learned Member, and thus 
vindicate the proceedings of the Imperial: 
Parliament. I now. come to another’ 
branch of this subject, and shall examine 
the Statutes passed since the Union on a 
subject, the deep interest of which will not 
be denied by the learned Gentleman ; for 
I will not imagine, that he can be indiffer- 
ent to laws which tend to diminish the 
misery and suffering of his fellow-men. 
I ask whether the Imperial Parliament 
have neglected the case of the sick and 
indigent classes in Ireland? Would to 
God that my statement could reach many 
of my fellow-countrymen who have peti- 
tioned for the Repeal of the Union! I 
refer to the laws under which our public 
charities are supported. It is true, that 
county hospitals and houses of industry 
existed before the Union; but the sphere 
of their utility was limited, and their in- 
comes were insignificant. Theextension and 
improvement of our charities has taken 
place altogether since the Union. The 
sums levied for their support are greatly 
increased under recent Acts of Parlia- 
ment; and in the room of establishments 
wholly inadequate to the relief of the 
poor, we have now charities for the sick 
equal to any in Europe. The Acts which 
give them their present utility, are Acts of 
the Imperial Parliament. The dispensaries 
now scattered over the entire island, have 
been established under an Act of the Im- 
perial Parliament ; I am, therefore, enti- 
tled to say, that every sick person in 
Ireland, who receives relief at any one of 
those establishments, ought to bear in 
mind, that he receives that relief in conse- 
quence of an Act passed at Westminster, 
and not in College Green. Again, our 
noble asylums for the lunatic poor have 
been also founded under laws of the Im- 
perial Parliament. To that Parliament 
we also owe our fever-hospitals; to that 
Parliament various measures for the em- 
ployment of the poor—for the extension 
of a well-ordered system of education 
(with respect to which, I shall say a word 
by-and-by)—for the formation of boards 
of health—for the institution of savings’ 
banks, friendly societies, and charitable 
loans; all of which have been prosecuted, 
regulated, or encouraged by Acts of this 
Legislature. I ask, whether, in a speeclr 


which was intended for the Irish people, 
rather than for us, it was fair to suppress 
all mention of these useful and beneficent 
Acts,.and to state drily, that the Statutes 
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on which our claim to the gratitude of 
Ireland could be founded, were, the Act 
for Distraining Crops, and the Act for Fa- 
cilitating the Collection of Tithes. I have 
slightly alluded to the question of educa- 
tion; I should be willing to stake the 
whole of my argument upon this point 
alone. In what condition did the Imperial 
Parliament find the question of education 
in Jreland, and in what condition is that 
question left at the present moment? All 
that was done before the Union, was, to 
provide for the Protestant Charter-schools, 
established, as they were, for the purpose 
of proselytism and intolerance. These 
were annually recommended from the 
Throne, and were commonly supported by 
Parliamentary grants. For the education 
of the great bulk of the people, no step 
whatever had been taken by the Irish 
Parliament. Before the Union, the home 
education of the Roman Catholics was 
prohibited—and foreign education was 
prohibited also. The teachers were made 
the objects of penalty; and every wicked 
folly that could tend to brutalize the 
people was included in the system of 
the Irish Legislature as regarding edu- 
cation. 

Several Hon. Members: Hear, hear ! 

Mr. Spring Rice: Hon. Gentlemen 
cheer; but I am stating no novelty; I 
am stating facts. It is my duty to con- 
trast the time before the Union with the 
time that has succeeded it. I wish to 
contrast what was done by the Irish Par- 
liament, with respect to education, with 
what has since been done by the Imperial! 
Parliament. On the 6th of April, 1786, 
Mr. Secretary Orde moved, in the Irish 
House of Commons—* That the national 
foundation of one or more public schools 
for facilitating and extending to the youth 
of this kingdom the means of good educa- 
tion would be of great public utility.” 
This was adopted, but no grant of money 
followed. How different has been the case 
with the Imperial Parliament. When any 
vote of that kind has been passed, a grant 
of money to promote the desired object 
has followed as a matter of course. Mr. 
Secretary Orde tried the thing the next 
year, and on that occasion, he stated :— 
“That education, at least, so far as re- 
spects the lower classes of the community, 
is in so deplorable a condition, that it may 
be truly said, ‘ for lack of knowledge the 
land perisheth.”” Notwithstanding this 
statement, nothing was-effectually done by 
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the Irish Parliament to promote general 


education in Ireland. 


But what is the state of education in 
Ireland at the present moment, as com- 
pared with what it was at the period to 
which I have just referred? In 1806, the 
Government of that day, issued a royal 
Commission of Inquiry into the subject of 
education. In the year 1812, it appeared 
by the Fourteenth Report, “ That at that 
time, the number of schools in Ireland 
might be estimated at 4,600, containing 
about 200,000 scholars.” Another Com- 
mission, issued in 1824; and by the First 
Report of 1828, it is shown that the num- 
ber of schools and scholars had more than 
doubled. The number of children receiv- 
ing education, in 1825, was 560,549. 
During the existence of the present Ad- 
ministration, a new system of education, 
the most popular and comprehensive, has 
been introduced, and short as has been 
the time it has been in operation, its suc- 
cess is complete. The following Return 
proves my assertion :— 


EDUCATION.—-SCHOOLS UNDER THE DIRECTION 
OF THE NEW BOARD. 


Grants made to Schools in operation - £789 
Grant to Schools, whose connexion with 
the Commissioners has ceased - - 52 


Further Schools in progress + - 199 


1040 


Scholars in Schools now in operation - 107,042 
Scholars in Schools now in progress - 36,804 





143,846 


There may be some who differ from me 
as to the principle upon which education 
in Ireland is now conducted. | shall not 
now stop to argue a question, which can- 
not be raised by the present Motion; for 
as between me and the Repealers, we are 
for once agreed. There is nothing which 
affords a more striking contrast between 
the measures of the Irish and the Imperial 
Parliaments than the conduct of each on 
this question. The contrast is as strong 
as that between darkness and light. I 
have dwelt upon this part of the case, as 
additional evidence of the extreme unfair- 
ness of the learned Member, in having 
omitted all mention of this most important 
subject. I now proceed to the Reform 
Bill. 

The hon. Gentlemen opposite seem. to 
think that Ireland has not gained much 
by the enactment of that measure; and | 
even recollect, that it has been said, ia 
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language of gross exaggeration, that the 


Reform Bill was an insult to Ireland. 


Now, it appears to be thought so utterly 
immaterial as to be passed over without 
mention; I may suggest, that it would be 
ungrateful in hon. Members, who owe their 
seats, and the strength of their party, to 
the Reform Bill, if they should now deny 
that it gave to Ireland an improved con- 
stituency. Do not most of those hon. 
Gentlemen owe their seats in this House 
to the change which Reform has effected 
in the constituency of Ireland? Insulted, 
as it is stated that country has been, by 
the Reform Bill, let me contrast its con- 
stituency at the present moment with its 
constituency as described by Mr. Grattan, 
after the establishment of Irish independ- 
ence in 1782. In 1793, Mr. Grattan 
described the House of Commons as con- 
sisting of 300 Members, 200 of whom 
were returned by individuals, and from 
forty to fifty by constituencies consisting 
of not more than ten persons; he added, 
that several boroughs had no resident 
electors, that others had not more than 
one, and, upon the whole, that two-thirds 
of the House, that is to say 200 Members, 
were returned by less than 100 persons. 
That Parliament of 300 included also 104 
placemen and pensioners. What is the 
case now? At the present moment, Ire- 
land has a constituency of 90,285 electors. 
I think, then, that it is rather hard in 
those who have been returned by the en- 
larged constituency created by the Reform 
Bill to turn round upon us, and to depre- 
ciate the Constitution of 1834, as com- 
pared with that of 1782. But, it may be 
said, that though the two countries are 
united under the authority of one Legisla- 
ture, we have not, in every respect, given 
to Ireland the laws of England. Itistrue, 
that there do exist differences between 
the laws of the two countries: this must, 
in many cases, be so. Does it, however, 
follow that these distinctions are always to 
the disadvantage of Ireland? I may be 
permitted to call the attention of the 
House to the principle upon which some 
of those diterences rest. If we find that 
many of these variations that have been 
made proceed from a desire to benefit 
Ireland, and to encourage and protect 
Irish interests, then, I think, it must be 
admitted that the people of Ireland have 
no great right to complain. Let me select 
a few instances :—I first take the admi- 
nistration of our charities, the fever hos- 
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pitals, for instance. Under the law of 
Ireland, it is provided, that the founders 
of these charities shall be entitled, in aid 
of their charity, to a sum from the public 
Treasury, proportionate to the amount 
they have raised by public subscription. 
No such aid is given in England. Then, 
in respect to all the great lines of road in 
Ireland (and I beg the attention of English 
Gentlemen to this fact), if a mail-coach 
road be required from one great town to 
another, in place of casting upon the 
counties through which the road passes 
the burthen of raising the amount of money 
required to carry the project into effect, 
the Treasury is bound by law to advance 
the whole of the outlay, free of interest, 
repayable by the counties in twelve half- 
yearly instalments, No such provision 
exists in England, Again, in order to re- 
duce the local burthens required for the 
erection of prisons, the same principle is 
adopted. If a prison be required in Ire- 
land, the county, in like manner, is enti- 
tled to borrow the money from the Go- 
vernment, free of interest, and is bound to 
repay it by twelve yearly instalments, No 
provision of that description exists in Eng- 
land. In the Jaw with respect to public 
works in the two countries, another dis- 
tinction of the same kind is mentioned. 
In England, a loan of Exchequer Bills has 
been made for the prosecution of public 
works, but the repayments are carried to 
the Consolidated Fund. In Ireland, Par- 
liament has made a permanent grant of 
500,000/., which, though a loan to the 
individuals, is a grant to the nation. The 
effect of these public works will be showa 
by the following extracts from a Report 
on the Table of the House, but not yet 
printed :—‘In traversing a country covered 
‘ with farms, and in a high state of culti- 
‘ vation, showing every sign of a good soil, 
‘and of amply remunerating produce, it 
‘ becomes difficult to credit the fact, that 
‘ ten or twelve years since, the whole was 
‘a barren waste, the asylum of a miser- 
‘able and lawless peasantry, who were 
‘ calculated to be a burthen rather than a 
‘ benefit to the nation; and that this im- 
‘ provement may be entirely attributed to 
‘the expenditure of a few thousands of 
‘ pounds, in carrying a good road of com- 
‘ munication through the district. Many 
‘ extensive districts are still without them, 
‘where the country is capable of the 
‘ greatest immediate improvement. When- 
‘ ever a new road is constructed, flourish- 
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‘ing farms at once spring up, and the 
‘carts of the countrymen (as has been 
‘ forcibly expressed by one of our engi- 
‘ neers), press on the heels of the road- 
‘ makers as the work advances.’ 

Again, in the trials of controverted 
elections, Commissions ate granted for 
taking evidence in Ireland, the expense of 
which falls but partially on the parties, and 
the balance is paid by the State. Then, 
with respect to the general survey and 
valuation of Ireland, the extra expenses 
incurred beyond the expense of the analo- 
gous operations in England amount to 
300,000/. or 400,000/., and this for the 
sole purpose of making that survey more 
useful for the local interests of Ireland. 
I could allude further to the expense of 
our constabulary, to the grants for fishery, 
piers and harbours, and to various other 
matters, in which the same sedulous at- 
tention has been paid to the wants and 
necessities of Ireland. 

After this recital, which I fear has wearied 
the House, and after laying these state- 
ments before them, I ask whether I am 
not again entitled to deny, that the learned 
Member has either put his question fairly, 
or has answered it truly; the question 
having been—what has Parliament done 
for Ireland since the Union ?—and the 
reply of the learned Gentleman having 
been—that it had given to landlords the 
power of distraining growing crops, and 
to titheowners a better security for their 
property. The learned Member frequently 
alluded to the columns of figures which he 
supposed were about to advance at my 
command. The attack in column has 
often succeeded, but on no occasion has 
it ever seemed to create more dismay than 
when the learned Member seemed to an- 
ticipate that my column might penetrate 
his centre or turn his flanks. He seems 
to admit, that the charge of my column 
would destroy the line deployed under the 
command of the gallant leaders opposite. 
I declared, in the early part of the evening, 
the object I had in view in laying papers 
on the Table of the House. That object 
was to inform hon. Gentlemen of the na- 
ture of some of the arguments I might 
use on this occasion ; and to rebut the in- 
ferences deducible from the papers moved 
for by the learned Member. I do not 
mean to deny, that fallacious inferences 
might be drawn from some of these papers ; 
at the same time, I know that there is 
scarcely any way of stating the: financial 
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accounts of a country, which may not lead 
to fallacious inferences. But the same 
object applies to the Return of the hon. 
Member :—take, for instance, the Return 
regulating the duty on hops. I cannot, 
of course, call for an account of the 
revenue raised from hops, without taking 
credit in that account for the amount of 
hops consumed out of this country. But 
does not the learned Member see, that the 
same objection applies to all similar ac- 
counts? For example, the learned Member 
calls for a series of accounts to show the 
taxes which have been repealed in England 
and in Ireland respectively,in order to point 
out the supposed injustice and inequality 
displayed in the relief granted; in these 
cases he is entitled to argue, that a tax 
may be nominally levied from the manu- 
facturer in England, and yet really paid 
by consumers in Ireland; doeshe not, then, 
also see, that I am equally entitled to say, 
that a tax may apparently be repealed in 
England only, and yet that the benefit may 
be felt in Ireland likewise ? To illustrate 
the argument, if I assume the repeal of 
the duty on hops, that would enter into 
the Return called for by the learned Mem- 
ber, there it would form a part of the 
total amount of taxes repealed in England. 
The learned Member would then tell us, 
that relief to the extent of the Hop-duty 
had been granted to England, whereas, 
it is quite clear, that in that event, Ire- 
land would have obtained relief to the full 
amount of the duty levied on her con- 
sumption of hops. The same argument 
applies equally to many other cases that 
might be stated. Our accounts can only 
provide hon. Gentlemen with a statement 
of facts, and it is for them to raise their 
own inferences, and adduce their own argu- 
ments afterwards from those facts. There 
never existed, however, a greatef mistake 
than to imagine that the repeal even of 
taxes levied exclusively on England, might 
not be at the least equally advantageous 
to Ireland as to this country. Take as 
an example the case of the duty on printed 
cottons. Hon. Gentlemen who are op- 
posed to me will labour under a great 
delusion if they do not take into account 
the drawback which was allowed in rela- 
tion to this duty. I do not know whether 
they are aware of this fact; but, at all 
events, I call their attention to it if they 
choose to raise an argument against my 
tables. But Jet them ask any manu- 
facturer in Ireland, or any consumer in 
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Ireland, and they will learn from both, 
that although this was a tax payable in 
Great Britain only, yet that there never 
was a measure of relief more beneficial to 
Ireland than the repeal of this duty. It 
has given an activity, a vigour, and a 
success to the trade and manufactures of 
Ireland, which they had not previously 
enjoyed. [could adduce other arguments 
for the purpose of convincing the learned 
Member, that the effect of a remission of 
taxation is not always that which it appears 
to be. But, Sir, had we no taxes before the 
Union? Had we none that were highly 
prejudicial to the interests of the poor— 
because it is for the poor we are now 
called upon to argue? Before the Union, 
the odious tax called hearth-money was 
collected in every part of Ireland. What 
says Mr. Grattan on this subject?—* | 
‘am convinced that the man who has but 
‘5l. in the world, who pays 30s. for 
‘his house, ought not to pay hearth- 
‘money. The strongest argument for his 
‘relief is the bare statement of his con- 
‘ dition. What benetit does the State 
‘confer on such a man, that it should 
‘have a right to tax him? In what pro- 
‘ perty do your laws protect such a man 
‘ —a man who has no property 2” 

I am very anxious to call the attention 
of the House to this passage. Mr. Grattan 
goes on to say, that the hearth-money is 
the only tax the peasantry then paid. 
Why ?—‘ Because (he adds) they are so 
‘ extremely poor—so very wretched—that 
‘ they cannot afford to consume, in any 
‘ great degree, the articles which are taxed 
‘ in this country, where almost everything 
‘ 
‘ 
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is taxed—where soap, candles, and 

tobacco are taxed.’ 

This was in 1780; and the inference 
to be drawn from Mr. Grattan’s obser- 
vations is, that at that time no direct | 
taxes could then be paid by the poor. | 
Now we are told by the learned Member, 


that whatever taxes are at present paid in | 
Ireland, are paid, in a great degree, by the | 
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poor. Well, then, if those articles of 
luxury which are taxed are consumed by’ 
the poor, and if, as appears on the au- 
thority of Mr. Grattan, the poor were 
unable to consume those articles at the 
time when he made the speech to which I 
have referred, is it not the undeniable 
consequence, if the poor consume these 
articles now, that they are at present in a 
better condition than they were before 
the Union? This is unquestionably the 
result, because we find that Mr. Grattan 
expressly states, that the poor were unable 
to pay any tax but this hearth-money, 
their poverty preventing their consumption 
of any taxed articles. But out of four 
taxes complained of by Mr. Grattan be- 
fore the Union, only one now exists—the 
duty on tobacco; no hearth-tax is paid, 
no soap-tax is paid, and no eandle-duty is 
paid in Ireland. I have prepared some 
of the accounts which [ have before me, 
for the purpose of showing hon. Gentle- 
men, although they may not lead to results 
of entire accuracy, that it is, however, 
undeniable, that if Great Britain has ob- 
tained very considerable relief, she has 
also borne an enormous weight of peculiar 
taxation, and of taxation not directly 
applied to Ireland. If Gentlemen will 
refer to those papers, they will see what 
has been the excess of taxes paid by Great 
Britain since 1800. In the following ac- 
counts I have corrected the sum which 
has been, in one respect, erroneously 
stated, that is, by charging twice the 
duties on salt, under the head of Excise 
and Customs, The following accounts 
will exhibit these important details :— 


Assessed, Land, and Property Taxes borne exclu 
sively by Great Britain. 





Land Tax - a4 £43,497,297 

| Income Tax , . 9,613,991 

| Aid and C ontribution. 67,892 
Property Tax -- ». 145,833,019 

| 1s. 6d, and 4s. Duties .. .. 2,094,204 
£201,106,403 


Difference of Taxation on Articles subject to Excise Duty in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Excess of Taxes paid in Great Britain since 
1800, upon articles subject to Duty in both 
Countries, above the amount which would 
have been paid had the rates in Great Britain 
been the same as in Ireland, viz. 


Auctions ** re +» £1,603,640 
Glass Bottles ee «+ 2,390,366 
Hides and Skins (Estimate) ». $8,869,611 





Eveise.—- Differences. 


To January 5, 1834. 

To July 5, 1828, when the rate was assimilated. 

To January 5, 
assimilated, 


1825, when the rates were 
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Licenses oe, ee oe 

Malt . o -+ 29,251,946 

Paper .. ae : 627,165 

Spirits 42,897,695 | 

Salt ot a .. 28,043,118 

Vinegar ag as 726,624 
£ 109,410,165 

Total Excess or Difference of ) 321,346,642 


Taxation in Great Britain. 4 
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The rates ‘are so numerous and have so fre- 
quently varied, that it is not practicable 
to form ary estimate with respect to this 
duty. 

To July 5, 1815, when the rate was assimilated. 

To January 5, 1825, when the rates were 
assimilated. 

In England, to Jan. 5, 1834; in Scotland, to 
Oct. 10, ‘1823, at which period the rates in 
that country were assimilated with those in 
Ireland. 

the rate was 


To January 5, 1826, when 


assimilated. 





Had the rate of taxation in Ireland been 
the same on the articles taxed in both 
countries, the increase of receipt would 
have been as follows :— 


Difference of Taxation between Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Customs “a es £21,127,662 
Excise... fa 45,707,941 
Stamps is 53 9,565,000 
Taxes .. is as ae 14,847,483 

Total at £91,248,086 


Excess uf Taxation levied in Great Britain by 
reason of the difference of Rates. 





Customs oe . £130,065,000 | 
Excise... a «. 321,346,642 
Stamps . 86,638,000 | 
Taxes ¥ as 80,237,406 | 
Total re .. £618,287,048 


‘axes levied in Great Brituin exclusively. 
Excise ., 


resided in the other. Now, let us see how 
great has been the difference of taxation 
levied in Great Britain and Ireland in thi 
respect. It will be seen, that this unjust, 
partial, and iniquitous British Parliament, 
in making its fiscal arrangements, has im- 
posed a duty of 100 per cent less on lega- 
cies in Treland than in England. The 
Stamp-duty on deeds in Ireland is eighty 
per cent less thanin England; on probates, 
fifty per cent; on administrations, 120 per 
cent; on receipts, sixty-five per cent ; on 
newspapers, 100 per cent; on almanacks, 
sixty per cent; on fire insurances, twenty 
per cent ; and on advertisements, fifty per 
cent less than in England. Why, Sir, I 
say, that with these simple facts before us, 
it is as preposterous and absurd, as it is 
untrue, to imagine or assert, that the in- 
terests of Ireland have been neglected. 


'I admit, that I cannot justify many of 


. £211,936,477 | 


Stamps a a 20,000,000 | 
Taxes =a ee «- 246,239,947 
Total ws we £478,176,424 | 


I am aware that these topics are very 
be a most tedious one, but I entreat hon. 


to the facts [ am now about to advert to, 
and | think they will see that those facts 
are most important. The argument against 
me is, that in matters of taxation, Parlia- 


Ireland, I refer, as a triumphant reply, 


these preferences. Suppose that a man 
were to die in Ireland, leaving an immense 
mass of property ;—suppose that the great 
capitalist, who lately died in this countiy 


(i mean Mr. Adair), had been a resident 


_in Ireland, and had died in that country, 
dry, and that this statement cannot fail to_ 
100 per cent have been in such a case! 
Gentlemen to do me the favour to attend | 


what an enormous inequality would this 


and why it should have been allowed to 
exist I know not, except for the advance- 
ment of the interest of Ireland, and from 
a wish to benefit that country. No other 


/ motive could have induced the Legislature 
ment has acted most unjustly towards | 


to the rates of Stamp-duties levied in that | 


part of the empire, and I beg hon. Gentie- 
men to attend to my statement. I do not 
know on what principle it can be argued, 
that the estate of a man who dies worth 
1000/. in the one portion of the empire, 


to impose a duty upon legacies in Ireland 
less by 100 per cent than that which is 
levied in England? When I take further 
into account, that the Income-tax has 
never been extended to Ireland, that the 
Land-tax has never been extended to 
Ireland, that the Beer-tax has never been 
extended to Ireland, that the duties on 


i not as fair a subject of taxation as if he | bricks, candles, beer, soap, starch, and 
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other articles of Excise and Customs, 
have never been extended to Ireland, I 
really think that it is unnecessary to dwell 
further upon this part of the case. I 
venture, then, to claim this merit for my 
figures. By putting them in the hands 
of Members, I have enabled them to 
judge whether, in matters of taxation, 
there has been, on the part of the Imperial 
Parliament, any disregard of the interests 
of Ireland. 

The learned Member has truly said, that 
there is one fallacy in my calculation of 
the taxes which would have been levied on 
Ireland, had the rates of duty been raised. 
It is perfectly true, that consumption must 
have diminished in such case. But then, 
I may state the accounts in another man- 
ner. If the taxes had been reduced in 
England to the same rates as in Ireland, 
the consumption must inevitably have in- 
creased ; and yet, in one of the modes in 
which hon. Members will perceive that 
the accounts are prepared, no credit is 
taken for such increase, but the difference 
of taxation is computed upon the quan- 
tities actually consumed after payment of 
the higher duties. The taxes levied in 
Great Britain exclusively—that is to say, 
the taxes paid in this country,—for it is 
true that Ireland contributes to them, in 
as far as she consumes some part of the 
articles on which these taxes are imposed, 
—amount to 478,176,274/. This sum, 
added to the amount produced by the 
different rates of taxation, makes a total 
exceeding the whole amount of the na- 
tional debt. I have already admitted, that 
this calculation is, toa certain extent, open 
to argument and controversy; but no less 
so are the statements of the learned 
Member with respect to taxes repealed. 
I am, therefore, entitled to set one state- 
ment against the other, making this ob- 
servation on behalf of my own, that I 
believe the data to which I refer to be 
accurately stated. 

I shall next say a few words with re- 
gard to the sums voted by the Imperial 
Parliament for the improvement of har- 
bours either in, or connected with, Ireland ; 
—works the utility of which cannot be 
controverted,—works undertaken with 
a view to the special benefit of Ireland. 
The votes for such purposes have been as 
follows :— 


Howth 4... seo oo « o£ 345,194 
Kingstown osu sae cee 304,335 
Donaghadee ... see eee 132,672 
Port Patrick~ oss seo 04s 125,379 
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Dunmore ... seo see ave 79,175 
Hobbs Point ... ... ove 23,422 


Total, 1,010,177 

The expenditure on the harbour of 
Holyhead is not included in this state- 
ment, as it would be difficult to distinguish 
it from the cost of the road through North 
Wales. These circumstances, I admit, 
cannot, and ought not, to justify the re- 
fusal to Ireland of good government: it 
is no apology for not enacting salutary 
and wise laws; but, with such evidence 
before us, it is irreconcilable with the fact 
to assert, that this Parliament has neg- 
lected Ireland ; and that, if we are called 
on to consider the cases of Irish improve- 
ment, we are driven to look back to the 
Acts of the Irish Parliament. With re- 
spect to the grants for charitable and 
literary institutions in Ireland, and the 
miscellaneous grants, I find that these 
grants of the Imperial Parliament have, 
since the Union, exceeded 8,000,0001. ; 
these grants consist of the following 
sums :— 




















From Jan., | From Jan., 
1801, to Jan./1817, to Jan.| Totals. 
Us 1817. 1833. 
£. £. £. 
Grants to Charitable 
and Literary Insti- >| 1,695,128 | 2,230,622 | 4,225,750 
tutions eae 
Encouragement of Ma- 
nufactures and Agri- 868,174 | 472,247 | 1,340,421 
culture . .° 
Public Works and em- 2 2 
ployment of Poor§ 1,535,336 | 1,536,824 3,072,160 
4,308,638 | 4,239,693 | 8,638,331 





I must also take the liberty of referring 
hon. Members to a most importantaccount, 
marked No. 14, among the papers moved 
for by me. They will find, in that ac- 
count, the state of the advances made 
from the Consolidated Fund, the repay- 
ments, and the balance. By this account, 
it appears that there has been advanced 
from the Consolidated Fund, for Irish ser- 
vices, no less than 6,953,543/., and that 
the repayments do not at present exceed 
2,804,083/. This has been altogether 
omitted by the learned Member; and, in- 
deed, necessarily overlooked, as it was 
wholly inconsistent with his argument. All 
mention of these grants has been conve- 
niently omitted in this debate, when the 
proceedings of the Imperial Parliament 
have been made the subject of reproach 
and animadversion. Let hon. Gentlemen, 


who anticipate signal advantages to Ire- 
land from the revival of her domestic Le- 
gislature. compare these acts of the Im 
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perial Parliament with the proceedings of 
the scrambling Committee before the 
Union. 

I noticed some marks of dissent when I 
lately alluded to the proceedings of the 
Board of Public Works in Ireland. At 
the time the Bill for the Establishment of 
that Board was passed, we were told, that 
it would be productive of no public bene- 
fit. In spite of this prediction, we 
granted 500,000/. for the purpose of 
effecting improvements in Ireland. It 
will, perhaps, be said, this was only a loan. 
It was only a loan to the individual re- 
ceiving it; but it was a loan to A, which, 
when repaid, was lent out to B; and, by 
the perpetuation of this system, it became 
a grant to the Irish nation ; and, as such, 
I claim a right to point it out as one of 
the benefits which Ireland has derived 
from the Imperial Parliament. It is 
stated, however, that these loans are en- 
cumbered with so many onerous conditions, 
that they could not be brought into effec- 
tual operation. This objection shall be 
met hereafter, and refuted. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen will see, that these sums are grant- 
ed on a principle which does not exist in 
England. : 

With respect to the extension of these 
public works, I beg to call the attention of 
the House to the following statement :— 


« @& de 
Application for grants see oes 39,249 0 8 
Application forloans ... ... ... 872,699 4 1 








911,948 4 9 


~~ — 





Sa ai 

There are in operation,—grants, 27,595 11 0 
There are in operation,—loans, ... 248,822 3 8 
276,417 14 8 





Here, Sir, I again say, that the ante- 
Union Parliament, that blessed Parliament 
of 1782, never effected for Ireland such 
things as these. There are but few indi- 
viduals in the districts in which these 
works have been carried on who have not 
derived great benefits from them; there 
is scarcely a peasant in those districts who 
has not obtained employment ; there is 
not a proprietor who has not seen the con- 
dition of his estate materially improved ; 
there is not an inhabitant of any class who 
has not aright to say, “ It is to the Im- 
perial Parliament that I should be grate- 
ful.” One word more, Sir, with respect 
to the improvement of Crown-lands in 
Ireland, The Imperial Parliament have, 
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for the first time, undertaken the task of 
improving the Crown-lands in Ireland. 
They have undertaken it upon the prin- 
ciple that, being in the condition of land- 
lords, they ought to set an example to 
the landlords of that country, and to 
show them how much it is in their power 
to do, for their own benefit, and that of 
others. This is important as a matter of 
principle,—it is important as an experi- 
ment,—and it is important as an exam- 
ple. There is a Report on this subject 
now on the Table of the House. It is not 
yet in the hands of Members, but it is so 
satisfactory that I trust they will indulge 
me whilst I read the following extract :— 


In my last Report, laid before Parliament 
in the month of June, 1831, I had the plea- 
sure to describe the great improvement which 
had then taken place in the moral habits and 
industry of the inhabitants of the mountain 
country, which is mainly attributable to the 
opening of these new roads. In the year 
1822, the district was the focus of disturbance 
and bloodshed ; in 1831, it presented an ex- 
ample of peace and prosperity; and I have 
now the gratification to state, that it still main- 
tains the same character, and that each year 
new enclosures are made, and large tracts of 
hitherto unprofitable land are brought into a 
state of cultivation. Previously to the com- 
mencement of the roads, in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1832, the Crown estate may be said to 
have been inaccessible to wheel carriages; and, 
in consequence, no lands were in cultivation 
beyond what were absolutely necessary to 
supply the population with potatoes and a 
small quantity of oats, the chief part of which 
must have been ground in quernes or hand« 
mills, there being no millaccessible excepting 
by back-roads on horses. As might be ex- 
pected under such circumstances, the land 
remained nearly in a state of nature, for the 
farming system of the estate, as well as that of 
the whole of the surrounding country, did not 
extend to draining for the improvement of pas- 
ture or meadow land. The only difficulty I an- 
ticipate as likely to retard the rapid progress of 
the proposed improvement, is the want of a 
sufficient number of labourers; for, notwith- 
standing the great outcry which is made re- 
specting the poverty and destitution of our 
peasantry from want of employment, I have 
found that our active operations are confined 
to about four months and a-half in the year, 
—namely, to the months of February and 
April in the spring, and between the 1st of 
July and the 15th of September in the sum- 
mer. During the remaining part of the year 
the peasantry find abundant occupation in 
agricultural employment, excepting, perhaps, 
in the month of January ; and unless I were 
to raise the wages above the usual prices of 
the country, and thereby injure the farmer, [ 
could not force the works excepting at those 
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periods ; and this statement is not made from 
occurrences which have taken place during the 
last or preceding year, but from constant ex- 
perience during the last twelve years, in the 
counties of Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and 
Tipperary. Extraordinary, therefore, as, from 
preconceived notions, it may appear, the only 
apprehension I entertain of being able to cul- 
tivate and otherwise improve a large portion 
of the Crown lands, is the want of a sutticient 
number of labourers at the periods most re- 
quired. I feel this Report has already 
attained an unusual length ; but I cannot con- 
clude a subject in which I feel great interest, 
without expressing my admiration of the in- 
dustry and docility of the people who have 
been employed by me during the last year 
and a-half, both on the new roads, and on the 
Crown-land improvements. Not a complaint 
is made, nor a murmur heard, but all is zeal 
= anxiety to perform the duty allotted to 
each. 


Well, Sir, here is a case in which the 
want of a sufticient demand for labour is 
at once met by the interposition of Go- 
vernment; and all these practical advan- 
tages result from Acts of the Imperial 
Parliament. But the learned Member 
says, that all this goes for nothing, becanse 
the revenue of the Crown-lands in Ireland 
is remitted to England. He says, that 
these are only the crumbs that fall from 
the rich man’s table; like Falstaff’s tavern 
bill, he considers it but as one halfpenny- 
worth of bread to an_ unconscionable 
quantity of sack. I hope it is needless to 
inform the learned Member, that the re- 
venue arising from the Crown-lands is, in 
all respects, during the life-time of the 
Monarch, the same as the iunds which are 
raised froin the Customs or Excise, or any 
other source of revenue. Whether the 
money is raised from Crown-lands, or 


Customs, or Excise, it makes no difference | 


whatever; it is quite the same, whatever 
may be the source from whence it arises. 
Let us inquire, whether these remittances 
are remittances of which Ireland has any 
reason to complain; and this brings me 
to, I am sorry to say, a somewhat compli- 
cated, but, at the same time, a very im- 
portant, part of the question, in reply to 
arguments on which the learned Member 
wnainly relies,—I mean the proportions 
contributed by the two islands. His ar- 
gument was, that the burthen of contri- 
buting two-seventeenths was unjustly 
fixed at the time of the Union. He 
asserted, that Ireciand had been made 
bankrupt by that unjust stipulation ; and, 
therefore, said the learned Member, “ I 
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call upon you, if not to repeal the Union, 
at least to revise it.” Iam sure it would 
scarcely be believed by any Gentleman 
who heard that statement, that the bar- 
gain with respect to the two-seventeenths, 
whether it had been originally right or 
wrong, had, since 1817, ceased altogether 
to exist, and can now be spoken of but as 
a matter of history; and, further, that the 
variation made from that bargain in 1817, 
has been a variation wholly for the bene- 
fit of Ireland. This I pledge myself to 
prove. Hon. Members will see the im- 
portance of the point. If that bargain 
has been abandoned, and a new arrange- 
ment made for the benefitof Ireland,—f, 
as | have already said, the proportions 
fixed at the Union have been repealed, 
then there is no part of the reasoning of the 
learned Member, with respect to the two- 
seventeenths, which is applicable to the 
question, unless it can be shewn that Ireland 
suffered during the continuance of the sys- 
tem. This is a very important branch of 
the subject ; it is one which I wish to be 
distinctly understood, as _[ am most anx- 
ious to prevent any misapprehension or 
mistake. [ have perused the statement 
made by the learned Member with respect 
to the consolidation of the Exchequers, in 
a most distinct manner, and contained in 
a speech revised and corrected by himself: 
—‘ According to the Treaty of Union, 
‘ Ireland had to pay only 67,000,000/. of 
‘debt. In 1817, however, the Imperial 
‘ Parliament passed an Act which re- 
‘ pealed the protection that Ireland had 
‘derived from the articles of Union, and 
‘ all the land and industry of Ireland was 
‘mortgaged for the payment of the 
‘ national debt.’ Sir, this is the state- 
ment of the learned Member; and this 
statement he repeated in very nearly the 
same terms last night. He argued, that 
the effect of the consolidation of the Ex- 
chequers, in 1817, was to repeal the pro- 
tection Ireland had received from the 
Treaty of Union, and to mortgage the 
whole territory for the payment of the 
national debt. 

Mr. Ruthven: Hear! hear! 

Mr. Spring Rice: The hon. Member 
assents on behalf of his absent colleague. 
I shall state how the fact really stands, in 
order to enable the House to judge how 
far this mortgage had been created in 
1817, or injustice done. If I have not 
the advantage of having the learned 
Member present, at least I can address 
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myself, in his absence, to his friend and 
colleague. As we are at issue on this 
important fact, I desire that you, the Jury 
appointed to judge between us, should 
understand the issue you are about to try, 
and respecting which I put myself upon 
the country, and claim your verdict. The 
question is, whether the Imperial Parlia- 
ment passed an Act, in 1817, which re- 
pealed any protection which Ireland had 
derived from the Articles of Union, and 
encumbered Ireland with an additional 
weight of debt. You are to decide, 
whether that statement be true or false, 
—whether the Imperial Parliament is 
guilty or not guilty,—whether all the 
land and industry of Ireland is now mort- 
gaged for the payment of the national 
debt. Although the figures are rather 
complicated, I think I can put the point 
in a tolerably clear manner. Let us see 
what was the condition of Ireland in the 
years 1801 and 1817. In 1801—in those 
prosperous times of Irish independence— 
the income of Ireland was 2,645,736/., 
and her expenditure §,853,5821.; leaving a 
deficiency of 4,207,846/. excluding all 
sums paid in redemption of debt. The 
actual deficiency thus amounted to very 
nearly double the whole amount of her 
revenue. It is curious that the deficiency, 
which in the year 1801 amounted to 
nearly double the amount of her income, 
was not, in 1817, quite equal to the in- 
come. This, however, is not the point we 
now have to try; however it may con- 
tradict another argument of the learned 
Member. 

We are called on to examine into the 
effects of the Act of 1817, and those 
fatal consequences alleged to have ensued 
from its enactment. When the consolid- 
ation of the Exchequers took place, Ire- 
land was bound to pay 3,002,9112. for the 
interest of her debt in England, and 
1,086,103. for the interest of her debt in 
Ireland. But the following account will 
explain this matter more clearly :— 


Interest and Management of Trish Debt paid 
Srom the Revenue of Ireland. 


Payable in Payable in 

Great Britain. Ireland. 

In the year ending 
5th January . 

Before the consoli- 

dation . . 1816 2,621,814 1,088,009 

1817 3,002,911 1,086,403 


ee Lt. 
1815 2,328,802 1,131,644 





7,953,527 3,305,756 
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After the consolida- 
tion ‘ « Ome « « 1,003,600 
fomw . 6 643,572 
1820 . . . 1,026,650 


2,673,822 


In first period . . 11,259,283 
Insecond period . 2,673,822 


a a borne 
ngland.in conse- s 
p Aa of the co 6,605,461 
lidation. 

Now, will the House believe it possible 
that the Act of 1817, designated as an act 
of gross injustice towards Ireland, had the 
effect of at once relieving Ireland from the 
charge of the debt payable in England, and 
amounting, in 1817, to 3,000,000/.—~in 
other words, that in place of paying two 
sums of 1,000,000/. in Ireland, and 
3,000,000/. in England—I take them in 
round numbers—she was called on, after 
the passing of that Bill, to pay a sum of 
1,000,000/. only, being less than the charge 
of her debt at the Union. Sir, this was 
the first effect of that Act. 

Mr. Sheil.—I rather think 

Mr. Spring Rice——The hon. and learned 
Gentleman may think otherwise. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, however, will 
have the kindness not to interfere with my 
figures of arithmetic, I promise to leave 
him in undisturbed possession of his figures 
of speech. I shall be very happy, however, 
to place these calculations in his hands, if 
he thinks he shall be able to detect any error 
iu them. I repeat it, that prior to 1817, 
Ireland had to pay the interest of the entire 
debt contracted in both countries; she waS 
afterwards relieved from this obligation, 
and no more than the surplus of income 
over expenditure became applicable to the 
interest of debt. It is perfectly true, that 
by this arrangement, all the revenue and 
all the expenditure became one joint amount ; 
but the effect of this Act hasbeen to burthen 
Great Britain, and to exonerate Ireland. 

I am really afraid of wearying the House, 
but in order that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Sheil) may understand my 
statement, | shall explain it again. I am 
very much surprised, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman finds any difficulty in 
following my statement. I am sure, that 
it can only arise from a want of clearness in 
my enunciation. To render it more in- 
telligible, I shall put the point in another 
way. Of course, the removal of the charge 
for the English debt, from the Exchequer 
of Ireland, must alter the balances of the an- 
nual accounts. The result is as follows ;— 
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Year 1814. 
E Income. : Expenditure. 
Income... | aes ase -£ 5,287,581 | Expenditure me are £ 7,922,348 
From the British Exchequer ... 117,194 | Remitted to England 2,466,545 
L£5,404,775 
Deficiency of Income 4,984,118 
£10,388,893 £ 10,388,893 
Year 1815. 
Income... see ay £ 5,467,942 |Expenditure... ws —7,819.558 
From the British Exchequer 98,249 | Remitted to England 6,107,986 
£5,566,191 
Deficiency of Income... eis 8,361,353 
£13,927,544 £13,927,544 
Year 1816. 
Income ... as st ws» £4,394,630 ; Expenditure... eee £1,677,649 
From the British Exchequer 166,722 | Remitted to England «» 1,184,009 
£ 4,561,352 
Deficiency of Income eae 4,300,306 
£8,861,658 | £ 8,861,658 
Year 1817. 
Income ... see one w+ o£ 4,384,816 Expenditure... eae oss £4,180,364 
From the British Exchequer .. 216,923 | Remitted to British Exchequer . 25,768 
£ 4,206,132 
Surplus 395,607 
£4,601,739 £4,601,739 
Year 1818. 
Income i om» tse) ewe- 4,577,286 | Expenditure ..,. ‘6 3,278,164 
Surplus aes 1,299,122 
£4,577,286 
Year 1819. 
Lncome tn “ oes s» o£ 4,250,980 | Expenditure .., £3,565,193 
Surplus .. 685,787 
£4,250,980 


Had not this consolidation taken place, Ire- 
land must either have increased her taxa- 
tion, or have borrowed money to pay the 
interest of her debt; and the effect would 
have been to add the loans borrowed during 
these years to the amount of the Irish debt. 
If there be any argument derivable from 
the amount of the Irish debt at all, the con- 
solidation of the Exchequers diminishes the 
force of that argument in the proportion 
that it checked the accumulation of the Irish 
debt. But I have omitted to notice the 


amount of the debt which was so trans- 
ferred to Great Britain in 1817. The gross 
amount was 103,032,750/., redeemed and 
unredeemed, or 83,944,904/. unredeemed. 
Hon. Gentlemen will see, by the Paper 
marked 1819, how the account stands. 
Now, let us see what would have been the 








effect, if the Exchequer had continued dis- 
tinct till 1820? The effect would have been 
to have created an additional charge upon 
Ireland of 13,092,399/. sterling. It would 
have been necessary for Ireland to have 
raised or borrowed that sum, in addition to 
her current income; and she must neces- 
sarily have added, in a proportionate de- 
gree, to the amount of the burthens im- 
posed upon her. From 1817 to the present 
time, there is an end to the question of joint 
and separate expenditure; from that time 
to the present, there is an end to the ques- 
tion of the proportion of two-seventeenths. 
England made herself responsible for the 
Irish debt; and Ireland, as a separate 
State, was freed from that obligation. It 
is quite true, that the taxation and revenue 
of Ireland are subject to the payment of the 
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interest of the debt; but let it be remem- 
bered, so are the land and national resources 
of Great Britain likewise. Does it not 
make some very considerable difference, that 
we should be embarked in the same boat 
with a comrade stronger and more able 
than ourselves? The interest is now 
charged on the joint security of the two 
countries. What was formerly the separate 
debt of Ireland is now made the joint 
debt of the whole country. This was 
effected in 1817; and the result was a 
lessening of charge, in three years, of 
13,092,399/. Yet this arrangement is 
brought forward as a grievance at this mo- 
ment. Why, the allegation is totally un- 
tenable and preposterous. The fact, there- 
fore, is, that the consolidation in 1817, 
sweeps aside all calculations in respect to 
the proportion of two-seventeenths. Grant- 
ing that there had been any inequality or 
injustice towards Ireland in the Union pro- 
portions, the transfer of the debt for which 
Great Britain made herself jointly respons- 
ible in 1817, is alone much more than a 
sufficient counterpoise to any want of 
equality in 1800, even supposing that want 
of equality to be proved. On these grounds, 
therefore, I wish Gentlemen to consider, 
whether the arguments, with respect to 
the two-seventeenths, are, after the consolid- 
ation of the Exchequers, |in the slightest 
degree applicable? The consolidation of 
the debt, and the application of the whole 
resources of the country as a security for 
the interest, have completely set these ob- 
jections at rest. I regret to be compelled 
to trespass on the attention of the House at 
so unseasonable a length. I can assure 
them I do so most reluctantly ; but this is 
a question of no common importance, and 
points which I might, out of deference to 
the House omit, might be represented else- 
where as points on which the argument of 
the learned Mover could not be refuted. 
On these grounds, therefore, I trust the 
House will continue to me its indulgence. 
The next subject to which I beg to in- 
vite the attention of Members, is the state 
of the trade and navigation of Ireland. 
There have been insinuations thrown out 
relative to documents manufactured to suit 
the purposes of my argument: I can assure 
you that I should disdain to profit by any 
such miserable unfairness. But suspicion 
itself cannot object to the paper I now hold 
in my hand. No one can venture to sug- 
gest, that it is manufactured for the occa- 
sion. The paper which I now hold in my 
hand was given me by my right hon. friend, 
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Sir John Newport, and was printed in the 
year 1816, and it really brings this ques- 
tion, of the effect of the Union on trade and 
commerce, to a very distinct issue. 


Trade and Navigation of Ireland. 


The total amount of official value 
of the Exports of Ireland, for 
fourteen years immediately pre- 
ceding the Union, was ... ... £64,861,000 

















For the fourteen years subsequent 80,316,000 
Increase in the last fourteen 
ears nee we «- 15,455,000 
The total value of Imports, in the ———— 
first period, was ae 59,623,000 
In the latter period nee 92,971,000 
Increase in the last fourteen 
years — Maa «. 33,348,000 
The number of ships which en- 
tered inwards in the fourteen 
years, including their repeated 
voyages : 
To 1800, was aaa nee 102,600 
To 1815, was re : 125,000 
Increase... ss 22,400 
Their tonnage was, viz., 
Fourteen years to 1800 ... 8,960,082 
Ditto to 1815 cee “a 11,579,558 
Increase .. a. 2,619,476 


But it may be repeated—“Oh! these 
Returns of exports prove nothing, or less 
than nothing.” Why, Sir, was there ever 
such a doctrine as this? Do not the ex- 
ports of a country show that a given quan- 
tity of labour is employed in producing 
those exports; and must not that labour 
have been remunerated? Is there a single 
branch of trade, or is there a single article 
of produce, that does not represent a given 
quantity of labour? Then the exports 
must be indicative of the employment of 
Irish labour, and the payment of a given 
amount of wages: but are they not indica- 
tive of something more also? Must not 
these articles be paid for? They must be 
bought ; they are not given away. They 
must, therefore, indicate consumption of 
those articles for which they were ex- 
changed. The learned Member's proofs of 
poverty and its effects, are really most pecu- 
liar. He first assumes, that a country has 
an increasing surplus produce, and there- 
fore is poor; next, that by reason of its 
poverty, it parts with its surplus produce 
without receiving an equivalent. This 
must be his argument, because if we Irish 
receive back—as of course we must do— 


something in exchange for the goods which 
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we export, we receive back what is yet more 
valuable to us, or what we stand more in 
need of than what we export ; and yet our 
increased exports are stated as evidence of 
our poverty. 

But let us go further :—the total value 
of. the imports into Ireland, in the first 
period to which I have already referred, 
was 59,000,000/.; in the latter, it was 
92,000,0001.: showing an increase of 
33,000,0001. Now, whatever may be said 
of the poverty of the Irish people, as dis- 
played in the exportation of large quan- 
tities of goods without equivalent, as is as- 
sumed, I think this argument cannot be ap- 
plied to the import trade. I hope 1 shall 
not be told, that it is possible to argue this 
part of the question fairly without referring 
to official documents. I beg to ask those 
Gentlemen who, in their great kindness, 
have expressed their horror of figures, and 
their objection to the course I am compelled 
to pursue, if I am excluded from adverting 
to the amount of the exports and of the im- 
ports—if I am excluded likewise from con- 
sidering the number of ships, and the ton- 
nage of those ships—upon what principle 
is it possible for me, or any one else, to 
argue upon the trade and navigation of Ire- 
land ? Perhaps, also, if after collecting the 
statements which are before the House, I 
did not refer to them, those very hon. Gen- 
tlemen who quarrel with my statistics might 
turn round upon me, and assert, that I was 
without facts to illustrate or to prove my 
case. It may, however, be fairly objected, 
that the statements I have as yet referred 
to bring me no further than to 1815 ; and 
it may be imagined, that the progress of 
trade in Ireland has not been so favourable 
since that period. As a very important 
argument might be raised upon this as- 
sumption, I beg to refer the House to the 
account marked No. 9, which brings the 
commercial statements as far as the official 
records enable them to be carried, namely, 
to 1826. It isa statement of the average 
amount of the exports and imports of Ire- 
land for triennial periods terminating in 
that year. From this account, it appears, 
that the annual average value of the im- 
ports is as follows :— 
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A Statement, showing the Annual Average 
amount of the Imports and Exports of Ireland, 
for the Triennial periods terminating on 5th 
January, 1790, 1800, 1810, 1820, 1826, and 
1830; and the Biennial periods terminating on 
5th January 1832 and 1834 respectively; dis- 
tinguishing the trade of Great Britain from the 
trade with Foreign parts, 
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Annual Average 
Amount of 
the Exports 
from Jreland, 


Annual Average 
Amoonnt of 
the Imports 

into Ireland, 








TOTAL. 








From 
PERIODS. Foreign 


‘Lo 
fOTAL.}| Foreign 
Parts. 


Parts 











Three Years ended £ £ £ £ 
25th March 1790.. ee 35535,588 oe 4,125,333 
‘ 1800.. se =: {4,209,403 8 4,015,976 
5th January 1810.. es (6,535,066 ee = 15,270,471 
mS 1820..] .. 6,008,273}... 16,201,725 
ee 1826... we =—-:17,491,890] .. = 18,454,918 
ee 1830 . .{1,573,545 ee 839,014 ee 
Two Years ended i 
5th January 3832 ../1,491,036 eo 635,009 ee 
1834. {1,386,045 ee 410,715 oe 

















In the absence of Custom-house docu- 
ments, which are incomplete since 1826, 
I am driven to the returns of ships and 
tonnage, as the best evidence of the state 
of trade, and I shall, therefore, proceed to 
show what have been‘ the numbers and 
tonnage of the vessels which have entered 
the ports of Ireland during the several 
periods already referred to. I wish hon. 
Gentlemen to be aware that, in conse- 
quence of the assimilation of the Custom- 
house laws of England and Ireland, and 
the unrestrained intercourse of the eross- 
channel] trade, we have no longer the 
means of recording the amount of the 
trade between the two countries. I re- 
gret that such should have been the result 
of a change otherwise highly beneficial ; 
and if it should be possible, without com- 
mercial inconvenience, to restore the former 
practice so far as to preserve a record of 
the British and Irish trade, I trust that the 
Government may take the subject into 
their favourable consideration, for I scarcely 
think I should be now called upon to argue 
this question, if I possessed the means of 
exhibiting truly the commercial statistics 
of Ireland, and thus proving to demonstra- 
tion what has been her progress in wealth. 
The measure of 1825, however, was cer- 
tainly most useful to both countries; but 
it has deprived us of the most valuable in- 
formation as regarding the commercial im- 
provement of the country. But though 
we have lost one criterion of the state of 
Irish trade, we still have preserved the 
amount of tonnage on which we can reason, 
and this gives us the next best standard to 
refer to. The account which I hold in my 
hand states the number of vessels entered 
into the ports of Ireland, including repeat- 
ed voyages ; though it does not inform us 
how frequently the same ships may have 
entered. But for my purpose, this is im- 


material ; the number of vessels might be 
of importance, if I were arguing this as a 
shipping question; because, in that light, 
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repeated voyages, by a single vessel, differ | merce, it is unimportant whether one 
materially from a series of voyages by dif- | vessel makes ten voyages, or ten vessels 


ferent vessels; yet, as a matter of com- | make one voyage each. 


A SraTEmMENT, showing the Annual Average number and tonnage of vessels en- 
tered inwards, in the ports of Ireland, in the Triennial periods terminating on 5th 
January, 1790, 1800, 1810, 1820, 1830, and 1834 respectively ; distinguishing 
the trade with Great Britain from the trade with Foreign parts. : 























ANNUAL AVERAGE NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF 
VESSELS ENTERED INWARDS. 
TRIENNIAL 
PERIODS From Great Britain. From Foreign Parts. | From all Parts. 
terminating on Number. , _ Toanage. Number. | ~ Tonnage. “| Number. Tonnage. 
i The entries Inwards from Great Britain and 243 822.013 
5th Jan. 1790 from Foreign parts are not distinguished in = ? 
the records of this period, - , 
sd 1800 6,523 | 544,723 686 97,754 7,209 642,477 
29 1810* 7,744 | 674,425 653 90,233 8,397 764,658 
98 1820 10,018 | 823,307 937 138,577 10,955 961,884 
99 1830 12.329 — 1,158,937 1,008 166,142 13,337 1,325,079 
$9 1834 14,245 1,348,999 944 174,292 15,189 1,523,291 
| 
i i 








* This is an average for two years only—namely, 1808 and 1809, the books for the year 1807 


being defective. 


From this statement, it appears that the 
number of vessels have increased from 7,243, 
in 1790, to 15,189, in 1834; and the ton- 
nage from 622,013, to 1,523,291. But 
there is one point in this table to which I 
wish most particularly to invite the atten- 
tion of the Members of this House, and 
above all the attention of those hon. Mem- 
bers who are favourable to the Repeal of 
the Union. Let us observe at what 
period this increase has taken place. Dur- 
ing the years before the Union included in 
this return—that is, in the Triennial 
periods ending in 1790 and 1800—no in- 
crease took place in the number of ships; 
but, on the contrary, a slight diminution 
—namely, from 7,243 to 7,209, though in 
the tonnage there was a trifling increase— 
namely, from 622,013 to 642,477; where- 
as, since the Union the shipping has regu- 
larly augmented, and that in a rapidly in- 
creasing ratio. Therefore, with regard to 
ships and tonnage, taking the year 1790 
as our point of departure, the whole in- 
crease under the authority of the Irish 
Parliament was as an evanescent quantity, 
while that which has taken place under 
the authority of the Imperial Parliament 
has been great beyond all parallel. 

I must here advert to a fallacy in a part 
of the learned Member's statement, which 
Tam bound to confute, because it seemed 
to be well calculated to produce a delusive 
wnpression on the public mind:—‘1 can 


‘ prove to you (said he) the injury which 
‘the Union has inflicted on Ireland, by 
‘showing that before the Union the con- 
‘sumption of that country with respect to 
‘ particular articles was as 40 per cent, 
‘and that of England was but as 20 per 
‘cent, and that since the Union the con- 
‘ sumption of Ireland has been only 20 per 
‘ cent, while the consumption of England 
‘has increased to 40 per cent. Therefore 
‘the difference between the two propor- 
‘tions (continued the learned Member) 
‘shows the diminution of wealth in Ire- 
‘ Jand since the Union.’ 

Now, this is a most sophistical mode of 
reasoning the case, and I undertake to 
prove that it contains within itself the 
grossest of all fallacies. It may, to « cer- 
tain extent, be just to compare the con- 
sumption of Ireland, at one period with its 
consumption at another; but to make a 
per-centage average of the consumption of 
one country as compared with that of ano- 
ther, can lead to no useful result whatever. 
It practically proves nothing. Allow me 
to put a simple case, to illustrate my prin- 
ciple. Let me suppose that one commu- 
nity consumes, in a given year ten quarters 
of wheat, and another community 1,000 
quarters during the same period, and that 
in the following year the consumption of 
the first community increases to twenty 
quarters, and that of the second community 
to 1,500 ;—what is the result of these pros 
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portions? In one community the con- 
sumption has increased to 100 per cent, 
and in the other, only 50 per cent, though 
in the latter case no less than 500 quarters 
of wheat has been added to the consump- 
tion, while in the first an addition of only 
ten quarters has taken place. Is it not 
plain, then, that the relative proportions, 
as ascertained by per-centages, proves but 
little in reference to the state of those 
countries? But, dismissing this example, 
a more agreeable illustration is suggested 
by the hour to which the present discus- 
sion has, unfortunately, been protracted. 
1 take, as an example, the consumption of 
wine. Suppose that one community con- 
sumes a single hogshead of wine, and that 
another community consumes 10,000 hogs- 
heads ; and that in the following year the 
first community has increased its consump- 
tion from one to two hogsheads, and the 
second community has increased its con- 
sumption to 15,000. In the former case 
the consumption is augmented in the ratio 
of 100 per cent, while in the latter it is 
only augmented in the ratio of 50 per cent. 
Yet it cannot be seriously doubted but 
that the addition of 5.000 hogsheads to the 
consumption of a community is a greater 
indication of wealth and prosperity than 
the addition of a single hogshead. If I 
have been enabled to make myself in- 
telligible on this subject, the learned Mem- 
ber is put out of court as far as relates to 
his doctrine of ratios of consumption. The 
House will observe, in such an argument, 
everything depends on the point of de- 
parture, upon which the applicability of 
this reasoning exclusively depends. 

On the subject of trade and navigation, 
hon. Gentlemen will recollect, that in the 
Report of 1830, to which so much refer- 
ence has been made, it is stated, on the 
authority of Sir Charles Whitworth, that 
the total value of the exports of Ireland to 
Great Britain, for a period of seven years, 
from 1723 to 1729, amounted 2,307,722/. 
What will hon. Gentlemen think when 
they learn that the value of the export 
trade of Ireland with the port of Liverpool 
alone, as appears from documents in my 
possession, amounted in 1831 to 4,497,708/., 
in 1832 to 4,581,313/., and in 1833 to the 
enormous sum of 7,456,602/. The trade 
of 1833 is estimated at prices below the 
market value, and there are various arti- 
cles of import wholly omitted. If these 


were all included, and the amount thus 
rectified, the total value of Irish imports 
into Liverpool will be probably found to 
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exceed 8,000,000/. If we refer to the 
earlier tables before me, I find, that the 
present value of the trade with Liverpool 
exceeds that of the total exports of Ireland 
in 1820 by 1,700,000/.; that it exceeds 
the exports of 1810 by 2,700,000/.; and 
that it exceeds the exports of 1800 and 
1790 by nearly 4,000,000/. And this, I 
may be told, is a proof of the increasing 
poverty of Ireland! It has been already 
stated, I am aware, and it will probably 
be repeated by the advocates for repeal, 
that the amount of exports and imports is 
no test of the nation’s prosperity ; and yet, 
with singular inconsistency, if in any im- 
ported article, such as tea or sugar, they 
can by any means show a decrease, they 
triumphantly point to the fact, as a proof 
of the decay and ruin of Ireland. Truly 
mine is a most unfortunate country ! Whe- 
ther the amount of imports or exports 
increase, or whether they diminish, the 
one alternative or the other is a proof of 
her misery in the eyes of the advocates of 
Repeal. They are determined that, under 
all circumstances, Ireland shall and must 
be poor. In argument, they make poverty 
their divinity, and they worship her with 
zealous devotion. I may be asked, how has 
this increase of commerce arisen? Weowe 
much to the wise system of legislation 
adopted in late years; but the increase of 
our trade has doubtless been also accele- 
rated by the extraordinary effects of the 
agency of steam-navigation between the 
two countries. In the mighty element 
of steam, acting in the production of wealth 
on both sides of the Channel, there resides 
a power which, perhaps, as much as any 
interference of ours, must ultimately silence 
the senseless cry of Repeal. It will do so, 
by bringing the two countries more imme- 
diately into contact, by making the inha- 
bitants better known to each other, and in- 
ducing the English capitalists to adventure 
in Ireland, and giving greater facilities to 
Irish enterprise. But one of the most im- 
portant results which will be thus effected 
by steam-navigation, will be the approxim- 
ation of the markets, and the connexion 
formed between individuals belonging to 
both countries, by the ties of their mutual 
wants and interests. It is even now the 
case, that certain articles of manufacture, 
after having undergone one process in 
Lancashire, are exported to Belfast ; in that 
town they pass through another stage in 
the process, and are finally returned to 
Manchester for completion and sale. It is 
to operations like this that I refer with cons 
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fidenceas proofs, as well as causes, of the con- 
nexion of interests between the two islands. 
But, Sir, the hon. member for the county 
of Cork has made some observations else- 
where, which induce me to call his particu- 
lar attention to a paper which I now hold 
in my hand. I allude to the observations 
of the hon. Gentleman only so far as they 
were intended to contain statements of 
fact. That hon. Gentleman stated, with 
reference to a former argument of mine on 
this question, that it was eusy to talk of 
Irish prosperity ; but if I looked to my own 
port of Limerick (for the interest and pros- 
perity of which I shall never cease to feel 
the deepest interest), 1 should there find 
commerce in decay, and the grass actually 
growing in the Custom-house yard. Now, 
it is a most gratifying circumstance for me 
to have it in my power to relieve the hon. 
Member’s mind from all alarms on this 
subject. He will be glad to hear, that the 
advance which has taken place in the ship- 
ping of that port is very considerable, as 
will appear from the account now before 
me, which [ will read to the House. 


An Account of the Number and Regis- 
tered Tonnage of Vessels cleared at the 
Port of Limerick. 

Year ended 
Sept. 1. 
1820 cocece 332 sevsceeee 35,769 
1821 .cocce 367 wccccccee 43,363 
BBD scores VBS cccccecce 29,876 
1823 .esoe 284 seveeeeee 30,807 
1824 ....., DOG ccoscesee BE,508 
BOBS ccccs BGG scersscce 44,371 
1826 ...006 305 seseeee.. 39,793 
1827 .cccce 294 weoeeeeee 39,375 
1828 ..ccce 462 .rocrecee 58,242 
1829 .cccee BBL cocseevee 42,591 
1830 ..e0ee 376 seeseeeee 48,337 
1831 cece 458 sescovees 55,254 
1832 ...... FO5 occccssee 66,232 
1838 seocee 500 ooe...000 65,761 


I should take the liberty of recommending, 
before it is again said that grass is growing 
on the quays of Limerick, that our orators 
should visit the Custom-house and the 
Chamber of Commerce, and consult the re- 
cords of both establishments, and perhaps 
they might hesitate in making an assertion, 
to which the facts of the case would give 
an immediate refutation. I might offer to 
the hon. Gentleman a more precise account 
of the trade of Limerick, but that I am 
afraid of wearying the House by these dry 
details. Nevertheless, I trust the House 
will pardon me. The accounts of other 
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Vessels. Tonnage. 
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ports lead to the same results, and to the 
conviction I have in my mind, that the 
trade of Ireland is advancing rapidly, and 
will continue to advance, if the Gentlemen 
opposite will only allow us to enjoy a little 
tranquillity and peace. There is quite a 
modern branch of trade risen up in Ireland 
—TI mean the exportation of Dublin por- 
ter. I am not a proprietor in the brewery, 
and, in praising the beverage, which I con- 
sider most excellent, I cannot be consi- 
dered to be actuated by interested motives. 
But, it is a curious fact, that, a few years 
ago, Ireland was an importing country of 
porter, while, at the present moment, a 
very considerable export trade is growing 
up in Dublin. In this point, and, perhaps, 
in this point only, I fully expect the 
learned member for Dublin to concur with 
me. I only venture to entreat hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, who wish to give some acti- 
vity to the trade of their country, to en- 
courage the fermentation of the vat, rather 
than the fermentation of politics. By so 
doing, they may greatly improve our trade 
and our internal condition ; and, if they 
will but take my advice, I, for one, shall 
be ready, most heartily, to drink their 
healths in their own porter. To return to 
the trade of Limerick: I have already 
shown the registered tonnage of vessels 
cleared at that port, and I will now read 
the following table, giving an account of 
the number and registered tonnage of ves- 
sels cleared at the creeks annexed to this 
port, in each of the four years ending the 
1st of September, 1833 :— 





Creeks. | 1830. | 1831. | 1832. | 1833. 








' 
| Ves-| 


- vi 
ante: Tons* | ,,js, | Tons. 


| Ves-} 

jsels.| Toms 
eee SIT rid oN ~~) PRE 
Tralee ..| 85 |7,232| 89 | 8,178 |102 | 8,603 |112 | 9,402 
Clare ....| 24 | 2,635| 33 | 3,512| 57 | 6,358 | 43 | 4)574 
Kilrush ..| 33 | 2,863 | 25 | 2,294 | 28 | 2,631 | 40 | 4,125 


Tons. 

















These may be thought small matters, but 
they serve to indicate the progress of com- 
mercial intercourse in places where it was 
not hitherto found; they show the pro- 
gress of trade in the more remote ports,—a 
consideration, in some respects, of even 
greater importance than the condition of 
trade in the larger cities. A similar increase 
of trade will be found to have taken place 
at Waterford, Belfast, Londonderry, and 
other ports; but I will not weary the 
House by going into details with respect 
to them. It may be asked, how I can ac- 
count for the many complaints of distress, 
if it be true that commercial prosperity ex- 
ists to the extent I have described? I do 
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not pretend ta be able to account for all the 
complaints which are made on this or any 
other topic, but I do think that I can ex- 
plain somé of them. 

In the first place, it ought to be observed, 
that a complete alteration has been produced 
in the system of our commercial intercourse, 
which, like other changes, presses severely 
on individuals. Before the introduction 
of steam navigation, merchants carrying on 
business extensively might be found at the 
different ports. These gentlemen made 
large shipments, and either imported goods 
or received consignments, which they kept 
in store, and afterwards distributed, by the 
means of their customers, the retail traders, 
throughout the country. The introduction 
of steam-navigation has thrown a ‘serious 
impediment in the way of this mode of 
transacting business. Every individual, 
however small his capital, may now trade 
for himself, In place of going to his neigh- 
hour, or, if he is a large capitalist, to his 
own store, for 20,000lbs. of any particular 
article, he isenabled to send to England for 
1,000lIbs. only ; and, when that is expended, 
he orders a second quantity of 1,000lbs. 
Undoubtedly, to the more extensive mer- 
chant, possessed of large warehouses and 
greater capital, this change may be pro- 
ductive of some immediate loss, but to the 
community at large it has been beneficial. 
It has given an impulse to trade and com- 
merce which exceeds all belief, and, by the 
competition which it has created, it has pro- 
duced a great relief to the consumer, whose 
interests after all ought to be considered as 
the most entitled to our attention. This 
accounts for some of the complaints which 
have been made, making due allowances 
for the disturbing causes. No individual, 
looking fairly at the facts, can doubt but 
that the commerce of Ireland is in a satis- 
factory state. 

The subject which I now approach is a 
very important one—it is the state of the 
manufactures of Ireland before and after 
the Union. You have heard the speech of 
the learned member for Dublin; but you 
are also aware, if you have read that which 
has been eirculated through the medium of 
the press, that no topic has been more 
strongly pressed upon the consideration of 
the people of Ireland than the injury which 
eur manufacturers have suffered from the 
Union, and the extent of relief which the 
Repeal of the Union would afford. There 
cannot be an argument more popular than 
this. It applies itself to the interest of all 
thoge who are in work, for it tells them 
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that they may hope for higher wages by the. 
Repeal of the Union; it applies, also, to 
the interests of those who are out of work, 
because it tells them that, after the Repeal, 
they will have a better market for their la- 
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bour. If this argument is only believed, 
and the people are made to think that a 
Repeal of the Union could ensure them full 
employment, I am not surprised that we 
should have Petitions presented to this 
House in favour of Repeal. 

But, Sir, I undertake to prove, that the 
state of manufactures in Ireland is better 
at the present time, than it was before the 
Union. I undertake further to prove, that 
the state of our manufactures is better by 
reason of the Union; and I undertake, 
finally, to prove, that the Repeal of the 
Union would be the death-blow to the ex- 
tension of our manufacturing industry. 
First, then, as to the state of the manufac. 
tures before the Union. Upon this point, 
I beg leave to refer hon. Gentlemen to the 
petitions which, before the Union, were 
presented to the Irish Parliament. In so 
doing, I shall rely on the evidence of the 
parties themselves. Perhaps, it might not 
be candid on my part to refer to any Peti- 
tion presented before the year 1779, when 
the freedom of trade in Ireland was, te a 
certain extent, established ; but, between 
that year and the period of the Union, the 
Journals of the Irish House of Commons 
contain strong evidence of the continued 
distress of the manufacturers. On the 30th 
of October, 1781, there was presented a 
Petition from Cork, representing, that num- 
bers of manufacturers and artificers were 
then in the utmost distress. On the 6th 
of December, a similar Petition was pre- 
sented from Wexford. On the 31st of Oc- 
tober, 1783, the broad-cloth manufacturers 
stated, that the exportation of raw materials, 
and importation of manufactures, had re- 
duced them to unparalleled distress. On 
the same day, the Lord Mayor and citizens 
of Dublin prayed for protection and restric- 
tions, to restore the almost ruined manufac- 
tures. In November, 1783, a similar 
Petition was presented from the working 
worsted weavers. On the 3rd of Novem. 
ber, 1783, Captain Brooke petitioned for a 
loan of 40,000/. to carry on ‘‘ mixed linen 
and cotton manufactures,” so as to employ a 
number of the distressed weavers of Dublin ; 
and, on the 28th of the same month, Parlia- 
ment granted him 25,000/., upon condition 
of his constantly employing 2,000 manufae- 
turers from Dublin for ten years. Onthe 3rd 
of November, 1783, the Guildof Merchants, 
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Dublin, presented a Petition, representing 
the kingdom as “ pregnant with the most 
alarming circumstances of distress.” Simi- 
lar Petitions from Dublin, Cork, Queen’s 
County, Carrick-on-Suir, and Roscrea, 
were presented on the same day. On the 
18th of November, 1783, the hatters repre- 
sented their distress as occasioned by the 
insufficiency of the duty on imports. On 
the 5th of February, 1787, the woollen manu- 
facturers of Dublin presented a petition, as- 
serting their great distress; and, on the 12th 
of February, their example was followed by 
the manufacturers in Cork. On the 15th 
of February, 1787, the merchants and shop- 
keepers of Dublin petitioned for the purpose 
of representing the bad state of trade, and 
the ruin of Irish manufactures by the sale 
of smuggled goods at auctions. On the 
Qnd of March, 1787, John Clare, an auc- 
tioneer, of Dublin, stated, in his petition, 
that the manufacturers were at the mercy 
of the shopkeepers, whose frequent failures 
were attended with ruinous consequences. 
On the 31st of January, 1788, the manu- 
facturers of satinets, camlets, &c, com- 
plained that their distress was insupport- 
able, and that more than half of the work- 
ing manufacturers were reduced, by want 
of employment, toa degree of wretchedness 
beyond description. On the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1788, the woollen manufacturers pre- 
sented a petition, representing the declining 
state of the trade, and praying for a prohi- 
biting duty on the exportation of materials 
when dear, and a bounty when below a 
fixed price: on the same day a similar peti- 
tion was presented from Cork. 

In 1788, the sovereign and inhabitants of 
Belfast petitioned for the enactment of an 
additional tax on the exportation of cattle, 
stating that the curing trade was very much 
diminished by such exportations. In this 
prayer for the exclusion of Irish cattle from 
the markets of England, the people of Bel- 
fast adopt the worst system of the worst 
times of British jealousy, and shew the mi- 
serable ignorance. and folly that must in- 
evitably belong to separate legislation. Next 
the woollen manufacturers of Dublin pre- 
sented a petition attributing great losses to 
the depravity of the working people. A 
petition presented from the shoemakers of 
Dublin (9th of March, 1792), represented 
that the remuneration for their labour was 
insufficient, and their branch of trade gone 
todecay. On the 9th of February. 1793, 
a petition was presented from the hosiers of 
Dublin, representing their trade as rapidly 
on. the decline, there being no watereforce 
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and cotton being liable to an import duty. 
The next petition (25th of February, 1793), 
wasfrom the parish of St. Luke, Dublin, stat- 
ing that their labour, as manufacturers, af- 
forded them a very scanty subsistence, and 
that, within the preceding twenty years, the 
parish had declined considerably in value. 
In the year 1793, petitions were presented 
by the Irish manufacturers of cotton and 
woollen fabrics, stating their mability any 
longer to give employment to the working 
people, of whom 15,000 were in wretched- 
ness. On the 6th of May, 1793, the mer- 
chants of Dublin met, in consequence of the 
embarrassment of trade, and the report of 
the committee to whom their resolutions 
were referred, states, that the cotton-trade 
was in danger of being totally ruined, and 
that linen had fallen nearly thirty per cent 
in value. On the 18th of June, 1793, a 
petition from the worsted weavers of Dublin 
stated, that they were reduced to peaury 
and famine ; that, in this branch of trade, 
2,000 looms had been employed in 1789, 
but that they had been diminished to less 
than one-fourth, and that the materials had 
fallen in price twenty per cent. On the 
2ist of June, 1793, the working silk-manu- 
facturers of Dublin presented a petition, 
stating that silk-weaving was it anni. 
hilated ; that, in 1791, 1,200 looms, and 
several thousand persons, were employed in 
silk-weaving in Dublin, nine-tenths of 
whom had been subsequently reduced to 
penury. Onthe 5th of February, 1796, 
there was a petition from certain book- 
printers of Dublin, stating that the pub- 
lishing trade had been nearly extinguished 
by the import duties charged on paper. On 
the 18th of February, 1797, the cotton ma- 
nufacturers of Dublin petitioned for an in- 
crease of the duty on imported grey cottons, 
stating that many persons employed in such 
manufactures were then reduced to beggary. 
On the 21st of February, 1797, a petition 
was presented from the tanners of Dublin, 
representing the great stagnation of their 
trade, and their inability to purchase in 
1795, within 10,000 of the number of hides 
bought in 1794. In the same year, 1797, 
as a specimen of the utmost extent of ab- 
surdity, there was presented to Parliament 
a Petition from the builders, praying to be 
heard against a Building Act for the pro- 
tection of houses from fire ; a petition which 
could only have been defensible, on the sup- 
position that the petitioners had a vested 
interest in the conflagrations which might 
destroy their neighbours’ houses, Now, 1 
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entertain no doubt, but that some of these 
Dublin builders, or their worthy descend- 
ants, are petitioners for Repeal; and I do 
not think that their principle, in 1797, was 
one whit more unreasonable when they 
claimed an interest in the destruction of 
their neighbours’ houses by fire, than it is 
at present, when they recommend the sa- 
crifice of their country’s interests by Re- 
peal. Of this I am satisfied, that the Re- 
peal of the Union would inflict a greater 
injury both upon Great Britain and Ireland, 
than would be the result of the burning of 
this great metropolis itself. 

Should we not inquire what was the 
conduct of the [rish Parliament while it 
existed in relation to manufactures? All 
its Acts showed that its Members were in- 
fluenced by principles the most illiberal 
and the most unwise. For instance, duties 
were placed on cotton, woollen, and worsted 
yarns; and there was actually a duty 
levied in Ireland on coal—a country which 
depended for its effectual supply of coal 
upon England. This was done for the 
sake of giving protection to some few and 
insignificant Irish collieries. I doubt not 
that if the Union had not taken place, 
there might have been additional duties 
imposed on British coal in order to give 
some additional value to that domestic 
production—turf. In short, Sir, this nar- 
row and selfish system of policy influenced 
the proceedings of Ireland as well as of 
Great Britain. The demand for protection 
would be loud, the war of protecting duties 
would be perpetual, and the interests of 
the public would be sacrificed. ‘The House 
will recollect the point made by the learned 
Member relative to this branch of the sub- 
ject. He said—‘ Among those duties for 
‘the abolition of which you take credit, 
‘you include the Union or protective 
‘duties; but those duties were for the 
‘benefit of Ireland. You repealed them ; 
‘and there was not a manufacturer in 
‘ England who did not rejoice at the re- 
‘ peal; but it was the destruction of the 
‘ manufactures of my country.’ 

Where did the learned Member obtain 
his information? Never was there a 
greater mistake, both in reasoning and in 
fact, than is contained in his proposition. 
What was the effect of protective duties ? 
Was it not to raise the home price artifici- 
ally to the extent of that protection? The 
price being thus raised artificially, the 
Trish merchants were necessarily confined 
to the markets of their own country, even 
if retaliatory duties had not been imposed, 
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and they became of course the greatest 
sufferers by the very protection they asked 
for. But this point shall not stand upon 
any abstract reasoning. I have it in my 
power to refer to the more practical au- 
thority of a memorial on this subject, pre- 
sented to the Treasury by the merchants, 
manufacturers, and traders of Dublin 
themselves. These protective duties had, 
after 1820, been intended gradually to de- 
crease, and a period was appointed, when 
their final extinction was fixed. The 
effect of the first partial reduction was so 
eminently beneficial to the trade of Ireland, 
that the merchants of Ireland themselves 
applied for the immediate repeal of the 
whole of these duties, falsely called pro- 
tecting. I beg the attention of the House, 
while I read a part of the memorial. The 
memorialists state—‘ That a very consider- 
‘ able improvement has taken place in the 
‘trade of Ireland, since the cessation of 
‘ part of the Union duties, and a great in- 
“crease of employment has been thereby 
afforded to the working classes, especially 
‘in the manufacture of calicoes, and other 
‘ descriptions of cotton goods ; at the same 
‘time memorialists are not aware that, in 
‘any branch of manufacture, the workmen 
‘ engaged therein have been even partially 
‘thrown out of employment. With the 
‘ test of experience and a complete change 
‘of public opinion in favour of such a 
‘measure, your memorialists respectfully 
‘ pray your Lordships to take into consider- 
‘ation the expediency of recommending 
‘ the legislature in the ensuing Session to 
‘repeal the remnant of the Union duties, 
‘and thereby afford to your Lordships 
‘a greater facility of placing the inter- 
‘course between the two countries com- 
‘pletely on the footing of a coasting 
‘ trade.’ 

Is not that an answer to the learned 
Member, and does it not prove that the 
repeal of these duties took place at the in- 
stance of Irish merchants themselves, and 
for their benefit ? but the argument of the 
learned Member is not used without design, 
or inadvertently. It enables him to say, 
as he has said, to the manufacturers of 
Ireland—* Join me in obtaining the repeal 
of the Union, and an Irish Parliament will 
restore to you those protecting duties of 
which you have been deprived by the Le- 
gislature of the United Kingdom.” Must 
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not such invitation and engagement hold 
out a strong temptation to these manufac- 
turers? 

pealers ? 


Does it not offer a bounty on re- 
But. the learned Member _ has 
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said in Ireland that he is prepared to con- 
sent to the enactment of protecting duties 
for Ireland to the amount of twenty-five 
per cent. He has made such a statement 
in Ireland most distinctly, and I now re- 
peat his statement for the information of 
England, and for the information of 
those Members of this House who have 
manufacturing constituencies to protect. 
It is right that the English people should 
understand, that one of the first propositions 
which the learned Member would consider 
it to be his duty to submit to an Irish 


Parliament, would be the imposition of | 
| € Existing duties are near fifty per cent ad 


protecting duties against England to the 
extent of twenty-five per cent. In this 
House it may not suit his purpose to make 


this statement ; on the contrary, what has | 
been his argument? Here, it is stated | 
|‘ able to send his manufacture to England.’ 


{ 
| 
{ 
| 


that Ireland is a country producing corn 
and requiring manufactures ; while Eng- 
land is a country producing manufactures 
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score ; there was a deliberate inquiry in 
the Committee of the whole House; and 
there was also an examination of witnesses 
on the subject of manufactures, and the 
state of the manufacturers. Whatis stated 
by Mr. Pim?—*‘ The Irish manufacturer 
|* could not exist without a high protecting 
‘duty. The existing duties on calicoes 
‘and muslins are prohibitory. He views 
‘ the manufacture as regards the manufac- 
i * turer only, and not the consumer. Does 
'* not see what the consumer has to say to 
'* the question.’ 

Another Gentleman (Mr. Orr) states— 





|‘ valorem. Every wise Legislature will 
) secure that their own market shall be ex- 
‘ clusively supplied by their own manufac. 
‘turer. No lrish manufacturer would be 


Mr. Geohagan—‘ Considers the superin- 


| * tendence of a resident parliament neces- 


and requiring corn, and therefore that it | ‘ sary for the protection of the silk-trade in 
would be most useful and advantageous that | ‘ Ireland.’ 


a free and liberal intercourse should take | 
ence which the Irish Parliament ever gave 


trine ; there our export of corn is spoken | to that trade was through a commission of 


place. But in Ireland this is not the doc- 


of as a proof of agricultural distress, and a 
protecting duty of twenty-five per cent is 
promised for the encouragement of domes- 
tic manufactures. In the one case freedom 
of trade is pointed to as secured and per- 
petuated by the success of this Motion ; in 
the other, the restriction of trade is advo- 
cated for the sake of local interests. If by 
the statement of the learned member for 
Dublin, it is good for Ireland to export 
corn, and good for England to receive it, 
what becomes of the assertion of the hon. 
member for Cork—that the export of Irish 
corn is the evidence and the cause of 
poverty in Ireland? If he believes, in 
common with the mover of this proposition, 
that the effect of a Repeal of the Union 
would be to increase and to perpetuate the 
export of our raw produce, he is bound to 
vote against that repeal; or if he still per- 
sists in supporting repeal, he must admit, | 
that the export of our corn and other com- 
modities is advantageous to Ireland. He 
must either abandon his friend, the mover, 
or he must abandon his argument. I have 
stated that this is a most important part of 
the question; it is, indeed, second to none ; 
and I therefore wish most earnestly to fix 
the attention of the House upon it. 

The learned Member stated, amongst 
other objections to the Union, that it had 
not been preceded by any deliberate inquiry. 
The learned Member is in error on that 
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It is curious that the only superintend- 


a certain number of highly respectable gen- 
tlemen, some of them barristers, clergy, 
bishops, and judges, who were Members of 
the Dublin Society. These grave and re- 
verend seigniors were required to make regu- 


lations and to fix the rate of wages between 
'the employers and the employed. Such 


was the enlightened superintendence to be 
exercised by a domestic legislature! In 
reference to the destruction of the sugar- 
refinery trade much has been said. Mr. 
Crosthwaite states, that at that time there 
were—‘ Twenty sugar-houses in Ireland ; 
‘ten or twelve men constantly employed 
‘in each: about seven or eight West 
‘ Indian ships.’ To call for protection for 
these twenty sugar-houses, to keep up the 
protecting duty on sugar, which is a tax 
evied on the whole country, is not quite 


|justifiable according to our modern no- 


tions of science. But there are the pro- 


'tecting duties, a promise of which the 


learned Member holds out as a bait, to in- 
duce his votaries to join in the cry for re- 
peal. 

The next evidence which I shall notice, 
with respect to the cotton trade before the 
Union, is worthy of most particular atten- 
tion ; because it is that of a Gentleman of 
the greatest experience and respectability, 
who is, I hope, still living. I allude to 
Mr. Grimshaw, one of the earliest cotton- 
spinners in Ireland, than whom there could 
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not be found any greater authority on this 
subject. He states, in 1799, that—‘ If 
‘duties were reduced, the manufacture 
‘ would cease. For cotton printing the 
‘cost is more than forty or fifty per cent 
‘more than in England. Price of coals 
‘from 28s. to 32s. Labour in cotton 
‘ works dearer than in England.’ 

Will hon. Gentlemen believe, after these 
statements, that there are now printing 
works in Belfast, which are employed for 
Manchester, and that goods are now ac- 
tually printed in the town of Belfast for 
the Manchester market—and this is to some 
extent the result of the removal of those 
injudicious and absurd protections. which 
it would be the policy of the repealers and 
of their domestic Legislature to re-enact. 

Mr. Williams stated the case of the glass 
trade in 1797 ; and it will be seen whether 
the falling-off of that branch of industry is 
attributable to the Union. The witness 
declared that—‘ The duty was prohibitory. 
‘ Difference of cost of production was 34. 
‘12s. per cent; and that it was wholly out 
‘ of the power of the Irish manufacturer to 
* send one item of his manufacture to Eng- 
‘ land.’ 

Yet, in better times, we have known some 
exportations of Irish glass to England, and 
the Irish manufacturer has even ventured 
to compete with his British rival in the 
foreign or colonial markets. The evidence 
which I have read describes the state of 
manufactures at the time of the Union. 
Let me now describe their present state, 
and I shall do so on information which 
may be perfectly relied on. I hold in my 
hand a letter from a gentleman of the 
highest authority in the city of Dublin, 
giving an account of the state of manufac- 
tures there. I shall read his letter, rather 
than risk any misconception or misrepre- 
sentation of its contents, by attempting to 
convey its import to the House. The 
letter is as follows:—‘ The state of our 
‘ manufacturing interest cannot well be de- 
“scribed in any general terms. With re- 
‘ ference to the calico printers, for example, 
‘the factory at Stratford, so many years 
‘ carried on by the Orr, and that at Ball’s. 
‘ bridge, by the Duffeys, are both bankrupt, 
‘ while Mr. Henry’s establishment, in the 
‘ same line, at Island-bridge, is in a highly 
‘ prosperous state. It is conducted with 
* such enterprise and skill, that its fabrics 
‘are in great demand in the Scotch and 
‘ English markets, whither they are sent 
‘in considerable quantities. I have au- 
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‘ goods consigned by this House to these 
‘ markets during the last year amounted to 
‘ about 90,000/., exclusive of the home de- 
‘mand. (Thus it will be seen that our 
‘ goods are already in the British market.) 
‘ The silk-trade has already exhibited a 
‘ decided improvement.” 

This is the trade which Gentlemen are 
desirous of bringing back, under the con- 
trol of a domestic Legislature, and of the 
wisdom and discretion of the Dublin So- 
ciety. ‘The tabinet weavers are now 
‘fully employed, and the other branches 
‘are in a better condition than for these 
‘ several years past; a good deal of raw 
‘ silk has been lately sent from England to 
‘ be thrown here and returned.’ 

This is precisely the state of things, for 
which I have contended. In this case two 
branches of the manufacture are carried on 
in the two different parts of the empire, 
and each country is therefore made acces- 
sory to the prosperity and improvement of 
the other. My correspondent proceeds— 
‘ Of several branches of manufacture that 
‘ were formerly sustained by the artificial, 
and sometimes the fraudulent, advantages 
derived from bounties, drawbacks, and 
protecting duties, some have been de- 
stroyed, and others deeply injured by the 
‘ discontinuance of such support. There is 
reason, however, to hope, that some of 
them at least will ultimately recover. 
But if some of our manufactures have 
been prostrated, others have risen in their 
place, and as the latter owe nothing to 
‘ adventitious aids, but chiefly consist in 
the preparation of the staple products of 
the country, they have the best chance of 
stability and permanence. Of these, the 
export trade in porter is perhaps the most 
remarkable—a trade which a short time 
‘ago was unheard of. A vast exportation 
of Dublin porter is now going on to al. 
most all parts of England, and it is with 
some difficulty that the demand can be 
‘supplied. Guinness led the way, and has 
‘been followed by almost all the other 
‘ brewers, Daniel O’Connell and Co. in- 
‘clusive. It appears from official returns 
‘that, in the year 1797, the quantity 
‘of English ale and porter imported into 
‘ Ireland was 67,188 barrels. The annual 
‘export of porter from Dublin alone now 
‘nearly equals that quantity, and at the 
‘ present rate of increase will soon greatly 
‘exceed it, A considerable and increasing 
‘ portion of the Irish wheat exported to 
‘ England is now in the shape of flour. 
‘ Since the repeal of the duties on leather 
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*a-favourable change has taken place in 
* the nature of that trade. Raw leather is 
‘now brought from England, and the 
‘manufactured article exported thither, 
‘ with every prospect of a considerable ex- 
tension in this traffic. Formerly all the 
‘ sheet lead, lead pipes, and shot used in 
‘Treland came from England; now they 
‘are manufactured athome. Within these 
‘few years past, two extensive manufac- 
‘ tories of oil of vitriol, bleaching powders, 
‘ Glauber’s salts, &c., have been established 
‘near Dublin. They are in a thriving 
‘ state, and export considerable quantities 
‘ of those articles to England. A factory 
‘ for sail-cloth, flax spinning, &c., has been 
‘established since the Union, and exports 
‘largely to England. Nor ought the iron- 
‘ works upon the Liffey, belonging to Mr. 
* Robinson, to be overlooked, where steam- 
‘engines, metal machinery of all sorts, 
‘iron hoops, &c., are fabricated of the best 
‘ description, and on an extensive scale.’ 

But the most important feature in the 
extension and improvement is the manu- 
facture of machinery, which has of late 
years, sprung up in Ireland ; affording the 
best proof that our general manufactures 
are thriving. The construction of steam- 
engines and other machinery is now suc- 
cessfully undertaken in Dublin, Belfast, 
and other places, demonstrating that a de- 
mand for these machines is increasing ra- 
pidly throughout the country. And, here 
I must say that, if there be one argument 
more cogent than another to prove, that 
until Ireland is allowed some repose, never 
can her powers of improvement and her 
natural energies be fairly developed, that 
argument is to be deduced from the present 
state of manufacturing industry throughout 
the world. A country stands in a very 
different position when her manufactures 
are carried on by machinery, from that in 
which she was placed in a simpler state of 
society. Treland must inevitably sink as a 
manufacturing country, unless she employs 
machinery in competition with all other 
countries. But ne we have tranquillity 
—unless we have security for property— 
unless we have security for life — how 
can we expect that any reasonable man 
will be induced to invest his wealth as 
fixed capital, and expose himself to the 
enormous risks inseparable from continued 
political agitation? When manufactures 
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or the peasant, with a loom in his cot- 
tage, might have consoled themselves in 
thinking, that this very poverty was a 
security against attack, and that even if 
danger approached them, they had not 
much to lose. The case of the capitalist 
whe is called on to invest many hundred 
thousand pounds in a cotton or flax mill is 
very different. He is readily discouraged 
and in many instances may say: “‘ As long 
as the trade of agitation is kept. up in 
| Ireland—as long as my property 1s exposed 
to hazard,—as long as there is a chance of 
my being denounced if my politics do not 
concur with those of the popular leaders,— 
as long as my private life may be disturbed 
and embittered, I will not and dare not 
invest my capital.” On these grounds, in 
too many cases, he does not invest it. It is 
‘on this account that the position of Ireland 
is one which renders her liable to peculiar 
‘loss and danger from the effects of agita- 
ition. It is on this account that Ireland 
| feels so peculiarly the necessity of repose— 
‘it is on this account that repose is more 
| necessary than at any other period of her 
| history—it is on this account that there is 
not a gentleman, who chooses to pursue the 
course of agitation, who does not incur the 
awful responsibility of arresting the pro- 
gress of his country in the career of im- 
provement, and of depriving that very 
peasantry, whose interests he affects to ad- 
vocate, and for whose rights he thinks he 
contends, of their only means of advancing 
in wealth, civilization, and happiness. 

I turn now to another trade — the 
voollen trade of Dublin—and I find that 
this and other manufactures have felt the 
benefit of the repeal of the duties on coals, 
so long prayed for by Ireland, and so 
wisely recommended to Parliament by my 
noble friend, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I find, in reference to one par- 
ticular house, that, as I ventured to pre- 
dict, on good authority, the application of 
machinery to the manufacture is progress- 
ive. I learn, from a respectable corre- 
spondent, in reference to former times, that— 
‘ The principal seat of the manufacture of 
woollen cloth in Ireland was in Dublin; 
and its boasted extent and prosperity for 
many years immediately preceding the 
Union, consisted in the employment of about 
$00 looms and 2,000 individuals, inclu- 
ding spinners, weavers, dressers, and all 
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were carried on in a more simple mode, 
this political agitation, and this insecurity, | 
were not productive of so much incon- 
venience and danger. The female spinner, | 
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‘ others engaged in the manufacture.’ This 
letter comes from a gentleman peculiarly 
well informed— 
Mr. Henry Grattan :—Name! Name! 
282 
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Mr. Spring Rice :—The hon. Gentle- 


man asks me to name.—He must excuse 
me.—I will tell him why I do not choose 
to name. J am compelled to explain, be- 
cause, in withholding the name of my 
correspondent without an explanation, I 
may hereafter be taunted with having acted 
upon anonymous authority. I do not 
choose to name my cerrespondents, because 
I do not choose to compromise them, or 
expose them to virulent attack. 

Mr. Henry Grattan :—I hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman does not attribute 
such intentions to me. 

Mr. Spring Rice :—I think I know my 
hon. friend too well for him to suppose 
that I could attribute anything of the kind 
to him. But I repeat it, that I will not 
name my authority, and I repeat, that I 
am compelled to state the reason why I 
refuse to do so, or otherwise, I shall be 
met by a denial of the authority of an 
anonymous communication. The House 
should know, that this question of Repeal is 
discussed with comparative moderation on 
this side of the water ; but a very different 
tone is taken at the other. Every man 
who ventures in this House or out of it, to 
express a free opinion, is denounced. I 
myself, humble an individual as I am, and 
anxious as I have ever felt to avoid the 
occasions of offence, 1 have been denounced 
before large bodies in Ireland for my con- 
duct and opinions. I do not complain of 
this—I rely on my general conduct as a 
defence ; but 1 must regret when charges 
are preferred against me, that those charges 
should not be brought forward in my pre- 
sence, when I can answer for myself, 
rather than in my absence, and before an 
excited audience, who are told that a bad 
Irishman is the worst of all bad men, and 
that the individual who has the honour of 
addressing you, is the worst of all bad 
Irishmen,—and further, that there has been 
no chance of favour or justice at the Trea- 
sury for any person connected with Ire- 
land, or with Irish interests, since I have 
had the honour of being a public servant. 
I mention this, I can assure the House, 
not by way of complaint, but as illustrative 
of the reason why I do not name my 
authority in the present instance. They 
would be exposed to similar attacks, and to 
the same misrepresentations. I differ from 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite, to a very 
great extent ; but I trust that I never shall 
on that account act unjustly or uncandidly 
towards them. But when I find it stated, 
that “the enemies to Repeal stand be- 
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tween the poor and their food, and pre- 
vent the naked from being well and com- 
fortably clothed”—when I find it stated 
that the advocates for what is termed “the 
degrading and desolating Union,” are 
enemies of Christian charity, as well as of 
Ireland—when I see it asked “of what 
materials must the man’s head and heart be 
who shrinks from the restoration of a do- 
mestic Parliament,” with this significant 
addition made by the orator, “from this 
moment I am prepared to deny either 
patriotism or political honesty to anti-re- 
pealers’”’—when I read further, ‘that the 
Irishman who is against repeal is either 
weak or wicked to a degree deserving con- 
tempt, or dishonest and untrue to a degree 
deserving execration,’—when all this pro- 
ceeds, if not from very high, yet from very 
powerful authority—when I find that desig- 
nations leading to inferences the most cruel, 
false, and unjust, are repeatedly added to the 
names of individuals of the highest honour 
and respectability, making them objects of 
popular odium and reproach for their con- 
duct on this question,—hon. Gentlemen 
must excuse me if I refuse to give up the 
names of those who have afforded me in- 
formation. I will not compromise them by 
permitting any person to hold them up as 
objects of “ execration ;” I speak on inform- 
ation the most authentic; and _ those 
Gentlemen to whom I have the honour of 
being known, and the House generally, 
will not suspect that I have, by any dex- 
terity or unfairness, manufactured this 
evidence, or that I have condescended to 
give it an unfair colouring to suit a party 
purpose. I might adduce much additional 
evidence to prove how unjustifiable it 
would be in me to name my authorities ; 
but I think I may rest my argument on 
the facts stated, not being desirous, under 
existing circumstances, and in the absence 
of the learned Mover, to proceed further. 

Mr. Henry Grattan :—Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will state the facts which 
the letters contain, in continuation of what 
he read respecting the number of those 
engaged in the woollen manufacture ? 

Mr. Spring Rice:—I am ready to con- 
tinue my letter— 

‘ However small this number may appear, 
‘it can be shown to be tolerably correct by 
‘a knowledge of the quantity of raw ma- 
‘ terials which was then to be procured. 
‘ English wool was not allowed to us until 
‘the Union; Spanish had ceased to be 
‘imported for cloth-making. We had, 
‘ therefore, none to work but Irish wool, 
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‘fit only for the coarser descriptions of 
‘cloth, and the quantity grown in the 
‘ whole country not exceeding, at the very 
‘utmost 8,000 bags of fifty stone each, 
‘or 400,000 stones, for all the woollen, 
‘ worsted, frieze, blanket, and flannel 
‘ manufactures of Ireland. Of this, about 
‘ one-fourth was consumed by the Dublin 
‘ clothiers, the value of which, at 15s. per 
‘stone, which is a high average for the 
‘ time, was only, 75,000/.; an amount not 
‘ sufficient for the supply of two moder- 
‘ ately-sized Yorkshire factories. Previous 
‘ to the introduction of carding machinery, 
‘(which took place about 1793, and was 
‘ adopted on a very limited scale for some 
* years) the manufacturewas at the very low- 
‘est ebb, both as to quantity and quality ; 
‘ but about the year 1801, machinery worked 
‘ by water power became general, and the 
‘trade immediately increased ; but all at- 
‘ tempts at improvement were impeded and 
‘ counteracted.’ By what, let me ask ?— 
by the Acts of the Imperial Legislature ? 
No; by that which the Irish Legislature, 
had it continued to exist, might not have 
been able to have prevented, and which 
the Repeal Parliament would not prevent. 
‘ These improvements (states my inform- 
‘ant) were impeded and counteracted by 
‘the combinations of the workmen. [ 
‘ must acknowledge that this was assisted 
‘ by the operation of the protecting duties, 
‘which now appear to me to have been a 
‘ principal cause of the continued low state 
‘of the woollen trade, and which Mr. 
‘ O'Connell promises the workmen to have 
‘renewed when the Union is repealed. 
‘ Those duties were truly stated by Sir 
‘ Henry Parnell, in an interview with some 
‘ of the manufacturers, to be a protection 
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‘only to the combination, drunkenness, 
‘and indolence of the workmen, without | 
‘any benefit to the employers. They en- | 
‘ abled the men to establish such a scale of | 
‘ prices for their labour, that even in very 
‘low-priced cloths, on which the duty 
* would have been nearly a prohibition, we 
‘could scarcely compete with the English. 
‘One branch of workmen (the slubbers), 
‘ were paid at a rate by which they could 
‘earn 9s. or 10s. per day, while the same 
‘ kind of work was done in Leeds for 11. 
‘to 11. 5s. per week. The weavers, spin- 
‘ners, &c., were paid nearly in the same 
* proportion, and no remonstrance or at- 
‘tempt to reduce those exorbitant wages 
‘had any effect on the workmen. These 
* were the real causes of the woollen manu- 
‘facture here not keeping pace with the 
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‘ English. But the abolition of the Union 
‘ duties gave a new impulse to the trade; it 
‘ forced the workmen to submit to reason- 
‘ able terms with their employers, who, in 
‘their turn, now find, that by proper 
* exertion, and adopting necessary improve- 
‘ments in machinery, they have nothing 
‘to fear from English competition ; and 
‘were it not for the generally depressed 
‘ state of trade, arising from the disturbed 
‘ and agitated state of the country, there 
‘would be more woollen cloth manu- 
‘factured now in the neighbourhood of 
‘ Dublin, than has been at any time for 
‘ fifty years past. This has been actually 
« the case in several years since the duties 
« were taken off’ 

But we are here always reminded of the 
woollen trade of Kilkenny. Now, I am 
prepared to give to the House the official 
accounts of the state of that business, as 
laid before the Factory Inspectors. The 
number of milJ]s worked by water power is 
eleven. ‘The woollen manufacture in 
‘ Kilkenny was always confined to coarse 
‘cloths and blankets. Up to the year 
‘ 1806, the manufacture was carried on by 
* numerous persons in a very small way, all 
‘ their operations being by manual labour. 
‘ Subsequently water power and spring 
‘looms were used, and spinning, carding, 
‘ &c., is now done by machinery. At pre- 
‘ sent there are but few in the trade; how- 
‘ever, I understand there is twice or 
‘ thrice as much manufactured as previous 
‘to 1806. At the Ormonde mills, some 
‘very excellent carpets have been made ; 
‘ however, as the proprietor has entered 
‘into a contract with the Government to 
‘ supply all the blankets required by the 
‘ police in Ireland for three years, he must 
‘relinquish this branch, at least for the 
‘ present.’ 

Hon. Gentlemen may doubt this state- 
ment respecting the trade of Kilkenny ; 
but let me even grant to them that it has 
decayed. If this be the case, let us con- 
sider the cause of that decay, and inquire 
whether that cause is referable to the Union. 
The argument which I have to meet is 
the following :—the woollen trade of Kil- 
kenny is utterly destroyed and annihilated, 
—this result is attributable to the Union; 
and therefore the Union is injurious to 
Kilkenny and to Ireland. The witness 
whom I call is Dr. Dovle, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop. 

Mr. 7’. Wallace (across the House):— 
Dr. Doyle is dead. 

Mr. Spring Rice;—Sir, [ lament to hear 
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the death of an individual of pre-eminent 
talents, and one for whom I entertained 
the most sincere personal regard,—but, I 
can assure my hon. friend that I was not 
about to make any statement that could 
have been injurious to the high character 
of Dr. Doyle while living, or at which his 
friends could take umbrage after his de- 
cease. Dr. Doyle, the best witness I could 
call in such a case, states that: — ‘ If 
‘ artisans, particularly, could be convinced 
of the evils of combination, very great 
advantages would result both to them- 
selves and to the community at large ; for 
their combinations are most injurious to 
the public interest. The week before I 
left home, I spent a few days in Kil- 
kenny, on a visit with the Catholic 
Bishop of Ossory. ‘They were at that time 
disposing in that city of a fund of 300/. or 
400/. raised for the relief of the poor. 
There was a question of setting to work 
the unemployed weavers, which led to 
my inquiry into some particulars with 
respect to them. It was the opinion, 
however, of these gentlemen, then con- 
versing, that the combinations amongst 
that description of tradespeople were the 
chief cause of the almost extinction of the 
blanket manufacture in Kilkenny; and 
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contracts lest they should be disappointed, 
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that the manufacture 
gether.’ 

Now, Sir, I say, what becomes of the 
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though the citizens were then obliged to | 
relieve them out of the public funds, these | 


{ 


their own misfortunes ; for as soon as they | 
discovered that a manufacturer had ob- | 


immediately struck, and would not work, | 
unless for very high prices: hence the , 


or that too high wages would be extoried | 


went down alt»-, 


case attempted to be made out against the | 


Union by a reference to the decay of the 
Kilkenny trade, when it appears, from the 
testimony of Dr. Doyle, that so untrue is 


it that such decay is connected with the | 


Union, that it arises on the contrary from 
causes totally distinct. Even if it were 
connected with the Union, is it not clear 
that under a system of protecting duties, 


and of restrictive trade, there would be a | 


still greater tendency to combinations than 
at present, and consequently there would 
exist a greater danger to Irish manufac- 
tures, In corroboration of Dr. Doyle, I 
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shall read an extract from a communication 
from Dublin equally important :— 


Dublin, 20th April, 1834. 

The decline of manufactures in Dublin was 
not the consequence of the Union, and it 
would have occurred had the Union never 
been carried. It was the consequence, natural 
and inevitable, of the combination of the 
workmen, and of that combination exclusively. 

This position admits of proof; for, in one 
instance, the combination was put down, and 
the trade, in that instance, was sustained; 
this was in calico printing. In 1817 the em- 
ployers succeeded in crushing combination ; 
they resolutely discharged their refractory 
hands, took on and educated others, employed 
women and boys to do the work which men 
only had heretofore ingrossed ; and that trade 
has thenceforward been at no time, when 
equal capital, economy, and energy were de- 
voted to it, worse circumstanced in Ireland 
than in England. In every other department 
combination succeeded, and, save in a few 
solitary instances, the manufacture was lost. 
If the Union were repealed to-morrow, and a 
code of protecting duties enacted, every 
farthing of the burden thus levied on the 
community would be exacted by the rapacity 
of the workmen, to be expended in drunken- 
ness, or in the expenses of a combination 
founded on injustice, and sustained by the 
most frightful outrages,— by cold-blooded 
murder, and noon-day assassination. 


I now proceed to the linen trade. I de- 
plore the necessity of entering into these 
details ; but i feel assured the House will 
excuse me. I holdin my hand a letter 
from a gentleman in Ulster, of the highest 
authority on this subject. It is to this 
effect: It is frequently stated, that the 
‘ trade has fallen off greatly within the last 
‘forty years; say since the year 1792. 
This, I am sure, is a very great error ; 
‘the trade has greatly changed, but cer- 
tainly in the aggregate, not fallen off. 
Forty years ago there was more than 
double the present number of bleach- 
greens; but those at present employed do 
a much greater business than formerly. 
In fact, I can name in this county 
(Antrim) ten bleaching concerns that at 
present finish more goods than the forty 
most extensive greens in the year 1790 ; 
and I know ten establishments that have, 
within the last year, exported more than 
50,000/. value each, of linen to foreign 
markets. [ also know four manufac- 
turers that have, within the last year, 
manufactured upwards of 30,000/. in 
yalue each. This could not have been 
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‘ accomplished but for the facilities of pro- 
‘curing mill-spun yarn. 


Previous to the 
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-€ period formerly stated, 1790, there was 
‘no such thing as brown linen exported 
‘from Ireland. In fact, I am _ certain 
‘there is a great increase in quantity, in 
« place of falling off. You are aware, that 
‘the Irish Parliament prohibited the im- 
‘portation of foreign yarns and _ flax. 
‘Great Britain, more wise, did no such 
‘thing, imported both, from wherever 
‘they could be had cheapest and best. 
‘ So much for the wisdom and advantage of 
‘an Irish Parliament.’ 

Or in other words—we crippled a branch 
of our linen manufactures by the bad policy 
into which the selfishness of a local Legis- 
lature led us; and we have regained our 
manufacture under the better policy pur- 
sued by the Imperial Legislature. The 
following account of the linen trade comes 
from another, and an equally good au- 
thority :— 

I feel considerable confidence in stating my 
opinion, that the present condition of the 
trade is more wholesome and satisfactory than 
at any former period within the bounds of my 
experience, 

Great and important changes have resulted 
from the abandonment of the system of boun- 
ties on exports, from the improvement in 
machinery, and from the application of more 
extended capital; all of which have, however, 
tended to expel the smaller manufacturers, 
dealers, and bleachers, and to diminish profits ; 
but they have secured to the consumer a more 
perfect and regularly manufactured fabric, and 
at a vastly cheaper rate; and they have enabled 
us to see more clearly our capabilities of 
carrying on the manufacture in competition 
with the linen manufactures of the Continent. 

The result of the whole is satisfactory. We 
are now certain that we can manufacture 
almost every description of linen, except lace 
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and fine cambric, as cheap and as well, perhaps | 


cheaper and better, than any other country. 
The improvements in bleaching, also, having 
been placed on a more secure basis by science 
and experience, have contributed to raise the 
character of our goods, and I feel confident 
those causes will continue further to operate 
in advancing the character of Irish linens. 

The bounties on export, though so long 
regarded as the only support of our manufac- 
ture of coarse fabrics, encouraged the pro- 
duction of extremely low and _ worthless 
articles, on the value of which the bounty be- 
came a handsome profit; and such goods were, 
of course, despised when brought into com- 
parison with those of the Continent in foreign 
markets. A better description is now made 
for export, and the character of the Irish 
manufacture is advancing. 

The machinety for spinning yarn has been 
improved to a degree that has outrun the most 
sanguine expectations, 
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The extension of spinning-mills is now most 
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rapid. We have had several small mills for 
many years, and for the last three or four, one 
very large one, all of which have prospered ; 
and so many are now starting up in every 
quarter, that there is much danger of the 
demand being overrun by the supply which 
may soon be expected. 

The spinning by machinery has also tended 
to encourage the application of large capital 
to the manufacturer. 


The state of the manufactures in 
Belfast and its vicinity is still more im- 
portant. I wrote to one of the principal 
manufacturers in that district, for the 
purpose of inquiring of him its present 
condition. He says— 


I could not furnish you with a correct com- 
parative statement of the relative state of 
manufactures previous to 1800, as most of the 
mills at that time were on a small scale, and 
sv imperfect in machinery that they had almost 
ceased to work; but this I can safely say, and 
in this opinion I am _ supported by Mr. 
Stevenson and other intelligent gentlemen, 
that one single concern would now produce 
more ecotton-yarn than all the mills in the 


| north of Ireland produced previous to 1800. 


You will observe that a number of mills for 
spinning linen-yarn have lately been erected ; 


| and whilst the linen trade is evidently de- 


| creasing, this new branch of trade seems likely 


to fill its place, with much benefit to the 
country, as, this being the seat of the linen- 


| trade, it aflords a ready sale for yarn; and as 





the cultivation of flax has always been con- 
siderable, the spinners are lkely to have a 
good supply of the material, and the farmers 
a fair price for their produce. At present, 
four of our most extensive printing concerns 
are employed printing for the Manchester 
market, thus coping with the English printer 
at his own door. I am clearly of opinion that 
it was the protecting duties that retarded our 
advancement in the improvement of our 
manufactures, by preventing that free and fair 
competition, without which there can be no 
improvement. For example, if we are pro- 
tected by a duty of 10 per cent, our prices 
must rise to that extent, or the manufacturers 
are not benefited by it; thas, by increasing 
the price of our goods, we effectually shut 
ourselves out of all markets but our own; and 
in order to secure a home trade, we shut our- 
selves out from all the world beside; yet a 
return to this very system is one of the 
advantages promised us by an Irish legislature. 
It was difficult to procure a sufficient number 
of weavers, or even common labourers; indeed, 
it is a great satisfaction to be enabled to state, 
that at no period have the people here been 
so generally employed, and so comfortably 
off; as, in addition to constant employment, 
they have provisions at a reasonable rate. A 
great increase and improvement has taken 
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place in the foundry and mill-wright business 


We in 


the north attribute our prosperity to our free 


Whence then arises this 
and unfettered intercourse with England and 


f the lower class of labourers, every - 


he friends of repeal will reply, and with 


. 


north of Ireland. 


facture by any 


erience, who would not predict injury 


Scotland, and there are few, indeed, here, of 





; | living of our mechanics, or in the improved 


steam-engines | thing denotes a country rising in civilization. 
, that in all | great difference in the same country ? 


and I can say with safety that no part | costume o 
Messrs. Coates and Young, of this place. | truth, that this improvement is confined to the 


of England can produce better 
than have lately been manufactured by | T 


But the man must be blind, indeed, who 


can shut his eyes to the fact 


those outward appearances which would 


for, whether | to our agriculture, stagnation to our commerce, 


. 
> 


’s residences, the luxurious mode of | measure calculated to check that free inter« 


we look at the increase and improvement of| and ruin to our staple manu 


strike a stranger in a foreign country as indi- 
cative of prosperity, wealth, improvement in 
education, arts, and sciences, we have been | any exp 


gradually and certainly improving 


gentlemen 
living of 
with the 


our merchants and manufacturers, | course with our neighbours, which we con- 


increase of carriages and other | sider has been so beneficial to our country. 


vehicles, the improvement in the dress and 


Account of Cotton and Flax- Mills at 





Belfast and 


Neighbourhood, Built and Exlarged since 1800. 








OWNERS. 


Distance 
from 
Belfast. 





John Bell and Co. 

John M‘Cracken 

John Vance 

Thomas How 

John Bell and Co. 
James Boomer and Co. 
M’Collough and Co. 
Leppers 

John M‘Cracken 
Stevensons 

James Cowan 

Thomas How 

J. and W. Martin and Co. 
William Cowan and Co. 
Murlands 

Watt 

T. and A. Mulholland 


Mulhollands 


Dawsons 

Boomer and Co. 

James Grimshaw and Son 
Thompsons 

Mulhollands 

Boyd and Co. 





Larne, 16 miles 
Belfast 
26 miles 
8 miles 
Belfast 
Belfast 
10 miles 
Belfast 
Belfast 
1 mile 
8 miles 
10 miles 
15 miles 
4 miles 
20 miles 
10 miles 
Belfast 


Belfast 


20 miles 
Belfast 
3 miles 
3 miles 
Belfast 
Belfast 


Cotton. 
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. | 60 .. | 1801] Water-power 
* | 10 80 | 1803} Steam 
» | 30 | 120 | 1803] Water 
- | 40 | 150 | 1804) Water and steam 
. 14 | ..| 1805} Steam 
. 50 | 450 | 1805} Steam 
. 36 | 250 | 1806} Steam 
. 70 | 430 | 1810] Steam 
. 10 90 | 1810] Steam 
- | 100 | 360 | 1821| Steam and water 
. 50 | 200 | 1821] Water 
. 95 | 150 | 1824] Steam and water 
- | 100 | 300 | 1824 Pie 
- | 40 | 150 | 1825 3 
1 | 90 | 100 | 1828 ‘a 
1 40 | 200 | 1829} Water 
1 | 100 | 650 | 1829| Steam 
i 414 | 100 | 1830] Steam 

| 

1} 25 | 100 |1831| Water 
1 30 | 200 | 1833} Steam 
1 25 | 200 | 1833 3 
1 30 | 150 | 1833 », and water 
1 | 100 | 400 | 1833 ” a 
1 52 | 200 |1833| Steam 
10 |1051 (5010 


OBSERVATIONS. 








Not employed, the parties being 
bankrupts 


Not employed, being bankrupt 
Enlarged to this extent 


Enlarged to this extent 


Rebuilt at this time, and extended 


Enlarged 


enlarged, 1834 

This was previously a cotton mill— 
was burnt, and rebuilt for flax 

This was a cotton, and is converted 
to flax 

Is now being extended 


Ditto ditto 
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And yet, Sir, protecting duties and re- 
stricted intercourse are held out as one of 
the advantages that will result from the 
Repeal of the Union. I hold inmy hand 
an account of the number of cotton and 
flax-mills, built or enlarged since the year 
1800 ; but I have been anticipated on this 
point by the admission of the learned mem- 
ber who made this Motion, that such a 
change has taken place; I need therefore 
only refer to the results which it exhibits: — 


The following are now either erecting, or 
adapting cotton concerns (not noted in above 
Schedule), to Flax or Linen- Yarn- Mill, 


Gamble and Co. New 

Murphys and Co. New 

Montgomery New 

M‘Kibbin New 

Bulls This was a print-field 
Stephensons This was a small cotton-mill 


Edward Grimshaw Was a print-field 

James Grimshaw and Co. was a cotton-mill. 

To the above may be added three others, 
namely—Dunbar, Stewart, and Law. 

Eleven new flax-mills in progress. 

I think that I have now made out to 
the satisfaction of those Gentlemen who 
have done me the honour to attend to the 
very dry details, into which I have neces- 
sarily entered ;—I think that I have satis- 
factorily made out the propositions which 
I pledged myself to prove. I think I 
have proved, that the manufacturers of 
Ireland have risen and advanced subse- 
quently to the Union ; that the cause of 
that progress and that advance is the 
freedom of intercourse which has been 
devised by the Acts of the united Parlia- 
ment; and that the theory and practice of 
the separate Legislatures were jealousy 
and restrictions. If there be force in rea- 
soning,—if there be value in inferences,— 
reasoning and inferences both lead to one 
conclusion, that the Repeal of the Union, 
and a return tothe former system of re- 
strictions on trade promised, and I think 
anticipated justly, as a consequence of 
Repeal, would be destruction to the wealth 
and industry of Ireland. But there are 
Gentlemen opposite, who may still support 
the Repeal of the Union, adopting the 
arguments used by the learned Member in 
this House, however they may regret and 
dissent from the arguments used by him 
elsewhere. Such Gentlemen may say, 
that they are favourable to a Repeal of 
the Union, but they are not favourable 
to protecting duties. Let them then go 
back to Ireland I pray them; let them 
undeceive their constituents upon this 
point. Do not let them make themselves 


parties to the delusion which has been 
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created, by leading the Irish artisans to 
believe that their interest depends on the 
revival of the restrictive system. The hon. 
member for Limerick, opposite, is too 
well acquainted with the principles of 
commerce to doubt but that if the two 
countries were again driven into a contest 
of restrictions, protecting duties, bounties, 
and drawbacks, the interests of both would 
be sacrificed ; yet he knows equally well, 
that the Irish manufacturers have been 
taught to consider protection as essential 
to their interests; they have been taught 
to believe, that the withdrawal of protec- 
tion is one of the unjust acts of the Par- 
liament, and that it can only be regained 
through the means of a domestic legisla« 
ture. If they are not to obtain this, let 
them be undeceived. But what would 
be still better, let the truth be made 
known to them—let them weigh well 
and consider their true interests—let them 
only become good political economists, 
and I shall not despair of seeing them 
become good anti-repealers. Lamenting 
the length to which my argument has 
been carried, I shall endeavour to com- 
press my remaining observations within 
the narrowest compass. 

Allusion has been frequently made to 
the condition of Dublin prior and subse- 
quent to the Union ; and its alleged ruin 
and decay is one of the statements with 
which I am forced to contend. What, 
then, was the real state of Dublin pre- 
vious to the Union? We hear it repeated, 
that the state of Dublin, before the Union, 
was one of unbounded prosperity, and 
that, since the Union, it has been converted 
into one of the most extreme misery and 
wretchedness. I consider both asser- 
tions as being highly exaggerated. It is 
very difficult to deal with this part of the 
subject, but it is important that I should 
not suppress one or two facts on which I 
can rely. 1 find that, in the year 1732, 
extreme distress existed in that part of 
Dublin called the Liberty. My hon. 
friend opposite, whose exertions have 
often been usefully devoted to the allevia- 
tion of the miseries of his countrymen, is 
well aware that the Liberty is that part of 
Dublin in which distress is always most 
prevalent; but so long back as the year 
1732, the weavers of the Liberty of Dub- 
lin represented their trade as ruined. D. 
Bindon, in his address on the better means 
of providing for the poor of Ireland, 
published in 1729, states: ‘ That one 
* person in every twenty was a pauper (and 
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‘ observes) that the unusual poverty reign- 
‘ oo i the common people of Ireland, 
‘and the number who daily qui. the 
‘country, are strong presages of yet 
‘ greater calamities.’ 

Another writer, in 1757, observes— 

‘That from the vast numbers to be 
‘ found in every corner of the metropolis, 
* one might take the city of Dublin to be 
‘ the general rendezvous of all the beggars 
‘in the whole kingdom.’ This is not a 
very cheering account of the prosperous 
state of this city prior to the Union. I 
may also refer to the authority of Mr. 
Whitelaw, the benevolent minister of St. 
Catherine’s, to whom the city of Dublin 
owes much, and the country at large much 
more, for the valuable information on 
statistics, which he collected almost unaided. 
Permit me to read his description of the 
state of a portion of Dublin, previous to 
the Union, and I am satisfied that if hon. 
Gentlemen entertain a notion that the 
misery of Dublin has only succeeded the 
Union, they will see some reason to doubt 
the truth of their opinions. Mr. White- 
law’s evidence is to the following effect :— 
‘When he attempted to take the popu- 
*Jation of a ruinous house in Joseph’s- 
‘lane, near Castle-market, he was inter- 
‘ rupted in his progress by an inundation of 
‘ putrid blood, alive with maggots, which 
‘ had, from an adjacent yard, burst the back 
‘door, and filled the hall toa depth of 
‘several inches. By the help of a plank 
‘and some stepping stones which he pro- 
‘ cured for the purpose (for the inhabitants 
‘ without any concern, waded through it), 
“he reached the staircase. It had rained 
‘ violently, and from the shattered state of 
‘the roof a torrent of water made its 
‘ way through every floor from the garret 
‘to the ground. The sallow looks and 
‘ filth of the wretches who crowded round 
‘him, indicated their situation, though 
‘they seemed insensible to the stench 
‘which he could scarcely sustain for a 
‘few minutes. In the garret he found 
‘the entire family of a poor working 
‘ shoemaker, seven in number, lying in a 
* fever, without a human being to adminis- 
* ter to their wants. On Mr. Whitelaw’s 
* observing that his apartment had not a 
‘ door, he informed him that his landlord, 
‘ finding him unable to pay the week’s 
‘rent im consequence of his illness, had 
‘the preceding Saturday taken it away, 
‘in order to force him to abandon the 
‘apartment. Mr. Whitelaw counted in 


‘this sty thirty-seven persons, and com- 
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‘puted that its humane proprietor re- 
‘ received out of an absolute ruin, which 
‘ should be taken down by the magistrates 
‘as a public nuisance, a profit rent of 
‘ about 30/. per annum, which he exacted 
‘every Saturday night with unfeeling 
‘severity. This description comes from 
authority the most unquestionable, and it 
applies to a period some few years before 
the passing of the Act of Union. But, 
supposing that the horrible picture de- 
scribed the state of Dublin after the 
Union, it does not necessarily follow, that 
it would therefore be a consequence of the 
Union. It must first be shewn that 
the state of Dublin was otherwise before 
the year 1800. I therefore repeat, that 
if the condition of the Irish metropolis 
was as distressed and impoverished as has 
been represented, still in the absence of 
further evidence it is too much to ¢con- 
clude that prior to the Union all was 
prosperity, and since the Union all is 
decay. But here is no fact before us on 
which we can reason, and on which we 
can try the value of bold and contradictory 
assertions. There is some evidence bear- 
ing on this subject to which I invite hon. 
€sentlemen’s most serious attention. What, 
let me ask, are the general indications 
of the decline of cities? The destruction of 
their streets and houses,—the desertion of 
their inhabitants,—and the diminution of 
their commerce. Have these occurrences 
taken place in Dublin? I have had a 
calculation made of the number of houses 
which have been built in Dublin since the 
Univn, and these houses of no common 
description. 


Return of Houses built in Dublin from 1800 


to 1834. 

Parish of St. Peter R P 582 
— St. Mark P ° 298 
— St. George ° ° 438 
— St. Thomas . ‘ 481 
— St. Paul P é 78 
a Grange Gorman , é 86 
— St. Andrew 16 
—_ Wirburch ‘ ‘ 20 
_— St. Mary ‘ ° 214 

9213 

State of Dublin. 


No. of Houses (in 1833) by Parliamentary 
valuation ° ‘ ° 17,324 
Rental as estimated . £704,757 
Or an average of 401. per house. 
Increase of houses since the Union, within the 
Circular Road ‘ : 2,213 
If the houses beyond those limits be added, they 
may be taken at 1000 more, making the follow- 
ing total number of houses . . 3,243 
Rental . ‘ e £128,520 
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From these papers we trace the follow- 
ing results :—The number of houses built 
since the Union, within the Circular Road, 
amounts to 2213; the number of houses 
built within the city, but without those 
limits, not embracing, however, the imme- 
diate outskirts and villages, amount to 
about 1000 more ; thus 3213 new houses 
have been built since the Union in this 
most decayed and most ruined city. It 
may be asked, are these houses of a low- 
rented description ? This cannot be affirm- 
ed, I am satisfied, by any hon. Member 
who is acquainted with Dublin. In the 
first instance, I would allude to Fitzwil- 
liam-square ; that has been entirely built 
since the Union. Merrion-square has 
been completed ; Harcourt-street, Leeson- 
street, and many others [ could mention, 
have been greatly extended. But even 
admitting that these houses were not of 
the best, but only of the average class of 
value, let us see how the matter stands. 
Let us take the average value of the rental 
on the immediate number of houses. The 
number of houses is 17,324; the rental 
704,7571., giving an average of 40/. per 
house. I take the average from the value 
of the whole of the property, and I apply 
that average to estimate the value of the 
houses newly built; and I then find that 
the annual house rental which has been 
added to Dublin by reason of new build- 
ings erected since the Union amounts at 
the least to 128,520/. This can scarcely 
be thought a proof of the alleged poverty 
of Dublin. Increase of its imports and 
exports—increase of buildings—the erec- 
tion of 3000 new houses there, cannot be 
produced as evidence of the decay of a 
city: on the contrary, they cannot but be 
taken as indicative of increased property. 
Similar facts may be found if we refer to 
many of the other towns of Ireland—they 
are not confined exclusively to Dublin, as 
will appear from the following Return :— 
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Increase of Towns. 


Houses Houses Increase. 

in 1800. in 1831. 
Limerick . 2979 7820 4841 
Belfast 3053 7750 4697 
Galway « 1212 4606 3394 
Kilkenny . 1548 3759 2211 
Carricktergus 475 1497 1022 
Dundalk . 1085 1618 535 
Waterford . 3107 3614 507 
Newty . 1503 1992 489 
Clonmel . 1349 1615 266 


It thus appears, that the number of 
‘houses in Dublin and in nine others of the 
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great towns, has increased greatly between 
the year 1800 and the present time; and 
I think I may assert, in respect to Limerick, 
Belfast, and Cork, that the value of houses 
has augmented, at least, as much as the 
numbers have increased. But it is sug 
gested that Parliament has neglected the 
local interests of Dublin. We are told 
that the people of Ireland have been taxed 
to contribute to the building of Regent- 
street, and the establishment of a national 
gallery, and that England contributes 
nothing to the improvement of Dublin. I 
trust, that hon. Gentlemen, before they 
press this part of their argument, will re- 
member that there is such a class as that of 
the Irish labourers, who are not wholly 
uninterested in the public buildings and 
improvements of this metropolis. But do 
hon. Members know how much the people 
of England have contributed to the im- 
provement of the city of Dublin? There 
has been advanced to the Wide-street Com- 
missioners no less a sum than 261,6244., 
and all for the benefit of the city of 
Dublin, which it is said the Imperial Par- 
liament has so cruelly neglected. It is 
true that this sum is lent, and not given— 
Mr. Ruthven:—It will never be repaid. 
Mr. Spring Rice:—If that be true, my 
argument becomes the stronger. But it is 
further said, that we inflict a deep injury 
on freland by reducing offices, and thus 
diminishing her expenditure ; and it was 
brought as a charge against us by the 
learned Gentleman, that we had reduced 
the establishments of the public offices in 
Dublin, and the salary of the Lord-lzeu- 
tenant. It was said, that Ireland had a 
just right to complain of this, but can 
lrish Gentlemen come down here and 
seriously maintain the doctrine, that we 
are to keep up establishments for establish- 
ments’ sake,—-not for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the public business, but with a 
view, by public expenditure, to benefit any 
particular section of the empire. This 
argument is, indeed, preposterous and 
absurd. I know that the principle against 
which I am contending was once main- 
tained by Sir Walter Scott, under the 
character of ‘ Malachi Malagrowther ;” 
but even the wit and ability of that most 
eminent man could not reconcile this 
doctrine to the principles of common sense. 
I would beg to call the attention of the 
House tv the peculiar unreasonableness of 
this charge, as brought forward by the 
learned Member. e, of all men, now 
calls it an injustice to Ireland to reduce 
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the public establishments ; and yet, on the 
formation of the present Government, we 
were pressed by the learned Member him- 
self to carry into effect that which, with- 
out his interposition, we had determined,— 
namely, the reduction of the offices of 
Postmaster-General and Vice-Treasurer 
of Ireland. We were asked whether, 
consistently with our principles, we 
would postpone these reductions? The 
Government having been prepared to make 
these reductions before the question was 
put, could have no difficulty in giving their 
answer ; but where is the consistency 
or the decency of a Member of Parliament, 
who, in this House, calls upon the Govern- 
ment to reduce establishments, and who 
then goes back to Ireland and charges us 
with having acted unjustly towards Ire- 
land by these reductions? This is a mode 
of proceeding which we cannot be pre- 
pared to meet, and it shows an unparal- 
leled carelessness of principle to urge upon 
his Majesty’s Ministers certain reductions, 
and then to hold up those very Ministers 
to reproach for the step they have taken. 

Entertaining the deepest and most 
earnest gratitude for the indulgence the 
House has shewn towards me, I shall 
endeavour to show my sense of their kind- 
ness by proceeding, as quickly as possible, 
to the concluding observations with which 
I shall trouble them. It should be remem- 
bered, that it is not my own cause that I 
am pleading. I consider the defence of 
the integrity of the empire to be the cause 
of my country ; and, without presuming 
to call myself the counsel of that country, 
I hope I may be allowed to consider my- 
self as an humble advocate for national 
honour and the national independence of 
the United Kingdom. 

I know I may be taunted in this House, 
and out of the House, with being a cold- 
blooded political economist, who denies the 
existence of distress in Ireland. There is 
no charge which at once makes a man so 
unpopular as the suggestion that he pre- 
sumes, on any evidence, to doubt the ex- 
istence of distress) But I have never 
doubted or denied the existence of distress 
in Ireland. I admit it most reluctantly. I 
know but too well that there is great 
distress in that country ; and if any effort 
of mine, in or out of Parliament, could 
alleviate or effectually relieve that distress, 
my exertions should never be withheld. Iam 
not doubting the existence of distress, in 
denying the efficacy of the remedy that 
has been proposed ; Iam not denying dis. 
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tress, when I deny that Irish distress ori. 
ginated with the Union. Alas, Sir, that 
distress existed long before, as can easily 
be proved. A very curious manuscript has 
been put into my hands, written by Mr. 
Henry Boyle, the first Earl of Shannon, 
when he was Speaker, about the year 
1748. At the period to which he refers, 
he states that,—‘ The taxes of Ireland are 
‘equal to one-third of the rental thereof. 
‘It will appear evident, that Ireland is as 
‘much taxed as any other country in 
‘Europe. Many of the taxes are in reality 
‘Jand-taxes. The quit-rents and hearth- 
‘ money which amount to 105,000/. yearly 
‘are really a charge on the land. The 
‘ duties of five per cent. on the exportation 
‘of the produce of the land, such as beef, 
‘hides, wool, tallow, make a considerable 
‘sum, and are a real tax on the produce of 
‘land, and consequently on land itself. 
‘The land is so miserably cultivated that 
‘there is seldom any redundancy, but 
‘ frequently a scarcity of grain ; insomuch 
‘that, from the Revolution to this time, 
‘it has cost Ireland 5,000,000/. for grain 
‘ chiefly imported from England, which is 
‘here paid to the rent of their land and 
‘the labour of their people. In twelve 
‘months, 1745, 1746, the grain, meal, 
‘ and malt, imported into Ireland, amounted 
‘to upwards of 300,000/. ; and as every 
‘third or fourth year is always a scarce 
‘one, these distresses have greatly im- 
‘ poverished the country.’ Here I find a 
statement of distress so extreme as to re- 
quire a constant importation of corn for 
the support of the people. Here I find a 
statement of periodical famine recurring 
every three or four years. Here I learn 
that taxes were imposed of the raw pro- 
duce of Ireland by that most discreet and 
enlightened Legislature which the learned 
Member calls upon us to restore. 

I beg to refer to another work for a 
description of the moral and political con- 
dition of the peasantry of Ireland at a 
period antecedent to the Union. In a 
work written by Mr. Arthur Young in 
1782, that gentleman, speaking of the 
condition of the Irish peasantry from 1776 
to 1779, says—* To discover what the 
‘ liberty of a people is we must live among 
‘them, and not look for it in the statutes 
‘of the realm; the language of written 
‘law may be that of liberty, but the situa- 
‘tion of the poor may speak no language 
‘ but that of slavery. Disrespect, or any- 
‘thing tending towards sauciness, a land- 
‘lord may punish with his cane or his 
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‘ horsewhip with the most perfect security ; 
‘a poor man would have his bones broken 
‘ if he offered to lift his hand in his own 
‘defence. Knocking down is spoken of in 
‘the country in a manner that makes 
‘Englishmen stare. It must strike the 
‘ most careless traveller to see whole strings 
‘of cars whipt into a ditch by a gentle- 
‘man’s footman, to make way for his 
‘ carriage: if they are overturned or broken 
‘in pieces, no matter, it is taken in pa- 
‘tience; were they to complain, they 
‘ would perhaps be horsewhipped.’ 

I do not mean to say, that this statement 
may not be somewhat exaggerated, but it 
cannot be doubted in point of fact, that 
the severity and oppression exercised by 
the rich towards the poor, by the high 
towards the low, was much greater before 
the Union than it has been or could be 
since. I well remember, that my noble 
friend, the present Chancellor of Ireland, 
when opposing a motion of mine in this 
House, informed me that there was a class 
of persons now grown up in Ireland on 
whom I would rely as a protection for the 
poor against any exaction or oppression of 
the rich; he alluded to them, not under 
the more vulgar designation of attorneys, 
but under a title more poetical ; he called 
them “ village Hampdens.” I am in- 
clined to think, in any case of supposed 
oppression, that their interposition would 
not be wanting; and if a case could be 
made out, the member for Cork would be, 
I am sure, an impressive advocate, and 
would succeed in obtaining a verdict. 
These are matters of the deepest conse- 
quence to the well-being and existence of 
society. It must be satisfactory to the 
House to know, and it must be still more 
satisfactory to the Irish peasant to feel, 
that whilst under the former system of 
society, the horsewhip of the rich might 
have been used on the back of the poor, 
and that with impunity, that now under a 
better system of society, improved as well 
by the example of, as by our intercourse 
with, England, there is not a cottager who 
does not know his rights, and, knowing 
those rights, is not ready to maintain them. 
Where was the Irish peasant who, in the 
time of Arthur Young, would have re- 
sorted to the law against the rich and 
powerful? Where is the peasant who 
now would not do so if he had occasion to 
seek the ]aw’s protection ? 

I may refer to the evidence given before 
the Committee of 1830, by Messrs. Blake, 
Musgrave, Mullins, Wiggins, Mahony, and 
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others, persons differing widely in political 
opinions, in proof of the progress that 
Ireland has made, since the Union, in 
almost every species of improvement— 


The quality of agricultural produce has 
improved, and the quantity has increased: 
the description of stock in husbandry has im- 
proved since the increased intercourse with 
England,—the Hereford, Ayrshire, and Lei- 
cester breeds being brought over. 

Among the better class of farmers very 
great improvement has taken place, and the 
number of slated houses is increasing very 
considerably ; the repeal of the Union duties 
has produced a great cheapness of calico, and 
dress of that kind; and, in country villages, 
there is a much greater number of bakers 
than a few years ago. The peasantry acquire 
information and good habits by their inter- 
course with England, the fruits of which are 
becoming more and more manifested in Ire- 
land.— Musgrave, Waterford. 

The habits of the peasantry, their clothing, 
and their houses, are all improving. In every 
quarter, in every corner of Ireland, there are 
perceivable evidences of growing, and rapidly 
growing, prosperity.— Livingstone, Sligo. 

The clothing, furniture, and comforts of the 
fisherman have improved decidedly. The 
progress of improvement in Ireland, moral 
and practical, has been, during the last ten 
years, exceedingly rapid. Wherever the coast 
guard establishment has been fixed, the most 
obvious improvement has taken place in the 
neighbourhood; the example which those 
men have shown being productive of most 
beneficial consequences.—Barry, Cork. 

There is rather a tendency to increase the 
rate of wages than otherwise. The labourers 
can now purchase as much provisions for 6s. 
as they could formerly for 12s. Clothing is 
less than one-half cheaper; linen is to be 
had for one-half the price ; cottons, calicoes, 
and checks, those kind of fabrics which the 
poorer class of females wear, are now to be 
had for one-fourth.— Mullins, Dublin. 

The state of the peasantry has improved 
very rapidly of late years; the country has 
greatly altered for the better; the peasantry 
are better clothed, and in every way seem to 
be more comfortable, and their houses are 
improving; agriculture has improved—the 
mode of ploughing, the description of carts, 
and other farming implements.—Mahoney. 

The Irish reapers no longer come in the 
tattered clothes they formerly appeared in ; 
they are ashamed of their rags, and are 
apparently a different class of persons.—Wil- 
liams. 

Ireland is becoming, from day to day, more 
prosperous ; capital is spreading throughout 
Ireland ; and, in proportion as it spreads, so 
will the general state of all classes be impro- 
ved.— Blake. 

The consumption of wheaten bread has con- 
siderably augmented.—Greer. 
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A very great improvement has taken place 
in all respects during the last twenty-two 
years, in the habits of cleanliness, and order 
and regularity, in their clothing, and sense of 
propriety in all respects; I conceive in their 
moral character and conduct altogether, the 
improvement has been very striking; I think 
the improvement of Ireland has been more 
rapid than any improvementI ever saw in 
England in any large track of country.—Wig- 

ins. 
. The foundations of her prosperity are laid, 
and time will complete the structure.— Roe. 


This evidence proves, that not only in 
manufactures, but in agriculture, and in 
commerce ; in short, in everything which 
can constitute the prosperity of a State, the 
greatest progress is made ; which progress, 
if we are indulged with repose, will con.. 
tinue. 

I would beg to refer hon. Members to a 
very curious document, marked No, 17, in 
the papers now before the House. About 
the year 1825, a power was given by Par- 
liament, of transferring stock from one 
part of the empire to the other. Under 
this Statute, persons were allowed the pri- 
vilege of transferring their stock from Eng- 
lant to Ireland, which gave them the ad- 
vantage of receiving their dividends in 
Dublin, What has been the result? It 
is exhibited in the following account :— 


An Account of Stock transferred to and from 
England and Ireland up to 5th Jan., 1834. 





Annual Interest 
CAPITAL. |erising thereon, and 
Long Annuity. 





£ £ 
Capital ereated in Ireland by 23,335,376 810,129 
23,335,378 g 


Stocktransferredfrom England 


Capital transferred from rag 


land to England 7,324,429 247,809 











16,010,949 562,320 





I will not trouble the House by entering 
into a statement of complicated figures ; 
but, as the result, there have been actually 
16,000,000/. of funded property thus trans- 
ferred to Ireland, yielding an annual in- 
come of 562,000/., spent in Ireland. The 
House will scarcely credit the inference 
which in Ireland has been drawn from this 
account. It is said, that by reason of the 
transfer of these 16,000,000/, of debt, Ire- 
land is 16,000,000/. poorer than she was in 
1820; and, that this is one of the fatal 
consequences of the disastrous Union; one 
of the proofs of the neglect of Ireland, 
and of her reduced wealth. There is an- 
other fact, which I must pause to notice. 
From an account of the amount of property 
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passing under probates of wills, and letters 
of administration, in Ireland, 1 find, that, 
taking the years 1819, 1820, and 1821, and 
comparing them with 1831 and 1832, the 
amount of property has increased from 
2,814,0001., to 3,612,000/.—The following 
is the account :— 


Years. Amount of Property. Average. 
£ £ 
1820. . =%,634,864 
1821 ,. . 2,795,929 
1822 .. son 426 } 


1819 . . 3,023,654 
\ . « 2,814,816 


1823 . . 3,491,496 
1824. . 2,755,750 
1825 . . 2,985,141 4 
1826. . 3,477,228}. 
1827. . 2,895,372 
1898 . . not.n } 


- 2,975,440 


3,119,247 


1829 . . 4,015,609 
1830 . . 3,268,751 
1831 , . 3,772,897 
1832. . 3,459,397S °° 


« 3,623,206 


3,612,612 





44,833,359 


Is this a proof of increased poverty, or does 
it not, on the contrary, exhibit an increase 
of the national wealth of Ireland? We 
cannot, therefore, be so utterly ruined as 
the hon. Gentlemen, who support Repeal, 
would fain induce us to suppose. There 
have been political circumstances connected 
with agitation, by which the savings of the 
poorer classes have been endangered, in 
consequence of alarms created by the agita- 
tors. Excitement has prevailed, which not 
only shook commercial credit, but produced 
a run on the savings’ banks; and in support 
of this statement, I would refer to those 
Gentlemen who are acquainted with the 
towns of Kilkenny, Clonmel, and Water. 
ford. But notwithstanding this cruel mis- 
chief, I am happy to state, that during the 


| last year, the sums paid into the savings’ 


banks of Ireland amounted to 349,0001., 
while the sums drawn out amounted only 
to 252,000/. This result is drawn. from 
the following account :— 


Account, showing the total Amount of Sums paid 
in and drawn out of Savings Banks in Ireland, 
in the Years ended 5th January, 1831, 1832, 
1833, and 1834, so far as the said Sums apply 
to the Accounts between the Trustees of those 
Institutions and the Commissioners for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt. 








j 
Principal Sums | Principal Sums 
IRELAND. | nee eee ae 
| by Tyucteen, | by Trustees. 
In the Year ended £ os. di! £ d. 





&, . 
5th January, 1831 - + |240401 6 2) 251,912 16 10 
Sth January, 1832 - - - {288,075 17 11/316,819 0 0 
5th January, 1833 - - - 272,193 0 0} 193.467 13 1 
5th January, 1834 - - - ~~ 8 bee 5 0 
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In consequence of the Repeal of the 
Assessed-taxes in Ireland, it is difficult for 
me to show the condition of the upper 
classes in Ireland, by any reference to the 
number of horses, carriages, and servants. 
The duty on wrought plate, which is an 
article of luxury, and only used by persons 
of a superior class, may probably show 
something of the condition of the higher 
orders. I have taken an average of thirteen 
years: and taking 1800, 1801, and 1802; 
as compared with 1815, 1816, and 1817,— 
the latter, being the period when the duty 
fell to the lowest in Ireland, — there is 
shown an increase in the duty of sixty-five 
per cent. Taking the years 1827, 1828, 
and 1829, being the period when the duty 
was the greatest, and comparing it with 
1800, 1801, and 1802, there is shown an 
increase of ninety-seven per cent: and 
when I take the last three years, comparing 
them with the first period, there appears 
the still greater increase of 116 per cent. 
The following is the account in detail: — 


Produce of the Duty on Wrought Plate. 





Great 
Treland. | Britain. 
Average of the three years, 1800, 1801, £ £ 
and 1802 - 2 - <= 1,772 | 47,607 
Average of 1815, 1816, and 1817, being 
the period within which the produce 
of the duty was smallest in Lreland 





since the first period - - 2,926 | 75,400 
Increase - - - - 1,154 | 27,793 
Increase per cent - - 65 58 


Average of 1827, 18%38, and 1829, being 
the period within which the produce 
of the duty was greatest in Ireland = - 5,264 | 86,916 

Increase compared with 1800, 1801, and 

802 = : - | 3,492 | 39,309 
Increase per cent - - 107 82 

Average of the last three years, 1831, 

1832, and 1833 - - - 

Increase compared with 1800, 1601, and 
1802 - - : - - 

Increase per cent - 


3,825 64,629 








2,053 | 17,022 
116 36 


Here I have shown a large increase in 
the consumption of an article of pure 
luxury, and what is whimsical, the increased 
per-centage received in Ireland is much 
greater than the increased per-centage in 
England at corresponding periods. Now, 
if we adopted the doctrine of ratios, relied 
on by the learned Member, this would 
prove that the prosperity of Ireland is more 
rapid than that of Great Britain. But I 
have already exposed the fallacy. I can, 
however, refer to this Return, as some re- 
ply to the assertion, that the gentry of Ire- 
land have been ruined by the Union. 

There is another fact to which I may 
here allude, although it might more pro- 
perly have been introduced in reference to 
that part of my argument which related to 
Dublin,—I mean the increase of Roman 
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Catholic chapels since the Union, the 
amount of money which has been invested 
in them, and the splendid buildings which 
are rising daily in that metropolis, and in 
the principal towns. I rejoice to be able 
to make this observation. [ think it proves 
the increase, not only of the wealth, but of 
the religious feelings of my countrymen. 
At the period of the Union, there was but 
one respectable Roman Catholic Chapel in 
Dublin ; that of Clarendon-street. I be- 
lieve there are now eight or nine, and 
the erection of one cost upwards of 40,000/. 

Roman Catholic Chapels built in Dublin 

since the Union. 

Anne-street Gardiners-street 

Essex-quay 

Marlborough-street | Grange Gorman 

Townsend-street | Rathmines 

Francis-street |  Booterstown 

Aungier-street l 
I may venture to suggest, also, that the 
large subscriptions which are raised for 
political purposes throughout Ireland afford 
some proof that the people are not quite so 
distressed as they are said to be. We 
know, that of late years, very large sub- 
scriptions have been collected among the 
people of Ireland for political purposes, and 
that these subscriptions, whether called 
rent or tribute, are made a matter of boast. 
I shall not carry these observations further 
than to express my opinion, that these sub- 
scriptions cannot be adduced as evidence of 
the poverty of the country. 

There is another matter to which I feel 
myself bound to advert—I mean the in- 
crease of the internal traffic of Ireland, as 
carried on by the means of her canals. 
This most important point will be best 
shown by the following Returns relating 
to the Grand Canal, the Royal Canal, and 
the Barrow Navigation :— 





Tonnage of Commodities carried on the Grand 
Canal, Royal Canal, and the Barrow. 

Tons. 
Grand Canal.—Average of 1821, 1822, and 1823 - 140,236 
Average of 1831, 1832, and 1833 - 227,169 
Increase - + = 86,933 
Increase per cent - - 62 
Royal Canal.— Average of 1821, 1822, and 1823 - 88,190 
Average of 1831, 1832, and 1833 - 141,973 


Increase - - - 63,783 

Increase per cent - - 61 

The Barrow.—Average of 1821], 1822, and 1823 + 23,770 
Tonnage down.—Average of 1831, 1832,and 1833 - 35,487 
Increase : : - 121,717 

Increase per cent wo 9 49 

Tonnage up.—Average of 1821, 1822, and 1823 - 19,478 
Average of 1831, 1832, and 1833 - 30,558 

Tnerease - - - 11,079 

Increase per cent - . 56 


So much for the internal trade of the eoun- 
try, and combined as it is, with the state of 
the general trade, it must, to any fair mind, 
set at rest all doubts with respect to the | 
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progress of Irish prosperity. Further, if 
we look to the modes of travelling, the in- 
creased intercourse by public carriages, the 
introduction of day-cars by that most useful 
man, Mr. Bianconi; the improvement of 
late years has exceeded all calculation. 

I know not what apology to offer for 
having trespassed at such unprecedented 
length upon your patience ; and when I 
think of the kindness and indulgence with 
which the House has favoured me, I never 
can be sufficiently grateful. At the same 
time, I am sensible that this favour is not 
extended to myself as an individual; I 
could not ask it at your hands, for I am 
well aware, how little I deserve it; but I 
know that it has been given in considera- 
tion of the great—I may say, the awful— 
interest bound up in the question which 
we are now called upon to decide. This is 
no ordinary debate,—this is no common 
contest,—a mighty stake is now risked,— 
the greatest of political duties is to be per- 
formed,—no questions of temporary inter- 
est, and no personal considerations, can be 
permitted to interfere. Gentlemen ought 
to be swayed but by one motive—a sense 
of the duty they are called on to perform. 
Their decision should be given with judi- 
cial weight and integrity. They should 
remember, that for this decision, they are 
now, and will be hereafter, responsible: 
not mistaking the import of Parliamentary 
responsibility, nor thinking lightly of the 
obligations which a Member of this House 
owes to his constituents. I would yet call 
on hon. Gentlemen who are disposed to 
favour the Motion for Repeal to remember 
that there are moments when it may be 
their duty to forget that they have consti- 
tuents, in the recollection that they have a 
country. By the great names of patriots 
now no more—by those titles greater than 
any monarch can bestow, which have de- 
scended to some amongst us,—by the spirits 
of the mighty dead, who have done honour 
to Irish history,—who supported Irish 
rights,—who resisted tyranny and usurpa- 
tion—I adjure the hon. Gentiemen opposite 
to look to still higher and greater interests, 
than those to which they may be disposed 
to yield; to look to the performance of 
those more important duties which will 
claim and deserve higher rewards than 
those of popular applause and a seat in Par- 
liament. In these respects, even the Unre- 


formed Parliament of England, may afford 
the man instructive example. We were there 
given great examples of what the conduct 
of Members of this House ought to be ; 
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theirs was an example which should never 
be forgotten. Where would the Catholics 
of Ireland have now been, if there had not 
been found British Members of Parliament 
who had courage enough to advocate their 
claims, at the risk, nay, with the certainty, 
of displeasing their constituents, and of 
losing their seats? What honourable sa. 
crifices did they not make? Were there 
not cases in which all political considerations 
were forgotten—in which the claims of 
party, and the hopes of ambition, were lost 
sight of? Greater still were some of the 
sacrifices which were then made. Were 
there not very many cases in which the ties 
and affections of private life were torn 
asunder ?—cases, in which the son quitted 
his parent, in order to give his vote in fa, 
vour of Emancipation? These great acts 
ought not to be forgotten. They are in- 
structive, in discussing the Question of the 
Union, because the people of Ireland ought 
not to forget what has been the conduct 
towards them of the Imperial Legislature. 
This ought not to be forgotten in the way 
of example. It teaches us what ought to 
be the conduct of each and every one among 
us to pursue. It reads us a lesson, by 
which I trust we shall profit, in the per- 
formance of this our most sacred duty. I 
am sure there is no hope of political distinc- 
tion—no selfish objects which we can attain 
or desire—which we ought not to be will- 
ing, ready, happy, nay, eager, to sacrifice, 
for the sake of what we owe to Ireland and 
to the empire. On this subject of Irish 
Repeal, there can be no compromise ; neither 
shall there be any compromise in the ad- 
dress which it is my duty to propose. 
Before I sit down, I must be allowed to 
read to the House, words of one of the best 
and wisest of men—I allude to the high 
authority of that great, because that good 
man, who left a dying bequest as a divine 
legacy to his country—Henry Grattan. It 
is the advice, which he, on his death-bed, 
gave his fellow-countrymen—advice, which 
I now implore them to follow. What was 
the nature of his solemn exhortation ? Did 
he advise a continuance of agitation? Did 
he advise a Repeal of the Union? Did he 
justify the course which has of late been 
taken? Did he sanction those feats of 
political activity which have been exhibited 
on sO many stages in later times? No, 
Sir. On the contrary, he says, “I most 
strongly recommend that the two countries 
may never separate, and that Ireland should 
never seek for any connexion except with 





| Great Britain.” 
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Mr. Feargus O’Connor and other Hon. 
Members: Hear! hear ! 

Mr. Spring Rice: Am J to be told by 
that cheer, that the connexion of the two 
countries is to be maintained ? 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor and other Hon. 
Members: Hear! hear! 

Mr. Spring Rice: Ay ; but I ask Gen- 
tlemen, do they believe that the connexion 
could be preserved for one twelvemonth 
after the Repeal of the Legislative Union ? 
The experiment failed in Ireland in the 
year 1782,—it failed in the discussions re- 
lating to Portugal,—it failed on the Re- 
gency Act,—it failed at the period of col- 
lision with the Volunteers.—it failed in 
Scotland, at the time the Act of Security 
was passed. Do Gentlemen, then, believe, 
that an experiment inconsistent with all 
the general principles of government,—in- 
consistent with past experience,—can suc- 
ceed in Ireland, and in Ireland only? Sir, 
I maintain that, if the Repeal of the 
Union were carried, the connexion between 
the two countries is broken: T maintain, 
that to Repeal would succeed a fierce demo- 
cratic Republic, which, however some Gen- 
tlemen may regard as a blessing, I, as the 
attached subject of the constitutional Mon- 
archy, should deplore as one of the 
greatest of evils. Separation, in fact, is 
aimed at. 

An Hon. Member: No! 

Mr. Spring Rice: What, then, meant 
the beginning of the speech we heard last 
night? What meant the references to the 
United States of America? Why do we 
hear of Bolivar? What is the Order of 
Liberators? What was meant by the fol- 
lowing sentence :—“ I now approach the 
Atlantic, and I feel the fresh breezes that 
come from a country of freedom?” What 
is the object of a declamation like the fol- 
lowing :—‘ The emancipated convicts of 
Botany Bay have a Parliament of their 
own ; we have none, and we are 8,000,000. 
The slave-drivers in the West-Indies, and 
the fishermen of Newfoundland, have do- 
mestic Legisldtures ; we are without one, 
and we are 8,000,000. The United States 
of North America, the western boundary 
of Ireland, threw off the British yoke, and 
gained freedom by the sword; they were 
3,000,000, and we are 8,000,000 ?” What 
means, also the late appeal to the “ spirit 
of democratic liberty ?” 

Sir, constitutional liberty I am ready to 
worship ; but I reject the idol of demo- 
cratic liberty which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would place upon our altars. 
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We are told truly in the last words of 
Grattan, that “the people of his country 
should not look to a democratic govern- 
ment; they are not fit for it.” I do not 
wish to speak in disparagement of my own 
countrymen; but from what you see 
the violence of Irish parties to be, will you 
surrender Ireland to the tender mercies— 
must I use the word?—of a domestic Le- 
gislature? Would you surrender the 
people of that country to the tender mer- 
cies of contending factions? Do you not 
know, that there would be inevitably such 
a conflict and collision of opinion as must 
produce a sanguinary civil war—a war of 
extermination? Do hon. Gentlemen who 
support Repeal think that, because they 
possess a certain physical force in certain 
districts of Lreland, that they could compel 
the sturdy spirits of the North to submit 
without a struggle? That struggle would 
immediately commence between them ; 
but when it would close, who is bold 
enough to say? One thing, however, 
is certain, that what began in folly 
would end in crime ; and that the ultimate 
consequence would be, the entire destruc- 
tion of our country. I humbly thank the 
House for the attention given me ; I assure 
them that most gladly would I have com- 
pressed the matter before me into a nar- 
rower space could I have done so; but I 
preferred running the risk of wearying the 
House to the risk of omitting anything 
that I thought really material to my sub- 
ject. I am placed, Sir, in a situation of 
some embarrassment ; for, in the multitude 
of papers before me, I cannot find the Ad- 
dress which I intended to move. I will, 
therefore, for the sake of form, move sim- 
ply, that a humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty. 

Several Hon. Members: Adjourn! ad- 
journ ! 

Mr. Spring Rice: I have to make ten 
thousand apologies to the House; but I 
have already stated the substance of the 
Amendment. It is to the following 
effect :— 

“ We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons, in Parliament 
assembled, feel it our duty humbly to ap- 
proach your Majesty’s Throne, to record, in 
the most solemn manner, our fixed deter- 
mination to maintain unimpaired and un- 
disturbed the Legislative Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, which we con- 
sider to be essential to the strength and 
stability of the empire, to the continuance 
of the connexion between the two countries, 
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and to the peace, and security, and happi- 
ness of all classes of your Majesty’s sub- 
jects. 

* We feel this, our determination, to be 
as much justified by our views of the ge- 
neral interests of the State, as by our con- 
viction, that to no other portion of your 
Majesty’s subjects is the maintenance of 
the Legislative Union more important than 
to the inhabitants of Ireland themselves. 

“ We humbly represent to your Majesty, 
that the Imperial Parliament have taken 
the affairs of Ireland into their most serious 
consideration, and that various salutary laws 
have been enacted, since the Union, for the 
advancement of the most important inter- 
rests of Ireland, and of the empire at 
large. 


“ In expressing to your Majesty our re- | 
solution to maintain the Legislative Union | 


inviolate, we humbly beg leave to assure 


your Majesty, that we shall persevere in | 


applying our best attention to the removal 
of all just causes of complaint, and to the 
promotion of all well-considered measures 
of improvement.” * 





* The advocates for Repeal are particularly 
fond of referring to the example of the United 
States of America; they would do well to 
consider attentively the spirit and meaning of 
the following manifesto of President Jackson, 
in reply to the South Carolina Ordinance :— 


“ And whereas the said Ordinance pre- | 


scribes to the people a course of conduct in 
direct violation of their duty as citizens, con- 
trary to the laws of their country, and having 
for its object the destruction of the Union. 
“To preserve this bond of our political ex- 
istence from destruction, and justify the con- 
fidence my fellow-citizens have reposed in me, 
I, Andrew Jackson, President of the United 
States, have thought proper to issue this, my 
Proclamation, declaring the course which duty 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 24, 1834. 


MrinuTEs.] Bill. Read a first time. On the Motion of 
the Earl of SHAFTESBURY :—Clerk of the Pipe (Scot- 
land). 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of RuTLAND, from 
several Places, for Protection to the Established Church. 
—By Lord PiunKeTT, from several Places, for the 
Repeal of the Union; and from Kilrush, for Poor Laws 
to Ireland.—By the Duke of WELLINGTON, from Belfast, 
against the Repeal of the Union.—By the Earl of Kin- 
NOUL, the Duke of SuTHERLAND, and Lords ROLLE and 
DENMAN, from a Number of Places,—for the Better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By the Marquess of Lon- 
DONDERRY, Earls CAwpor and FitrzwiLLiAM, and 

| Lord Dacre, from several Places, and Dissenting Con- 

| gregations,—for Relief to the Dissenters.—By the Mar- 
quess of LoNDONDERRY, from several Places, for Relief 
| to the Agricultural Interest, by the Repeal of Duties on 

Malt and Hops.—By the Duke of RicHMOND, from 

Alpheton, for the Renewal and Extension of the Labour- 

Rate Act. 





Boroucu oF HertrForp.] The Hert- 
ford Disfranchisement Bill was brought up 
from the Commons. 

The Earl of Malmesbury, with a view 
to the discussion of this Bill, moved that 
there be laid on the Table of that House 
the indictment and other proceedings in 
the case of James Russell, who was tried 





‘look with complacency on objects which» 
not long since, you would have regarded with 
horor. Look back to the acts which have 
brought you to this state—look forward to the 
consequences to which it must inevitably lead, 
—look back to what was first told you as an 
inducement to enter into this dangerous course, 
—the great political truth was repeated to 
you, that you had the revolutionary right of 
resisting all laws that were palpably unconsti- 
; tutional, and intolerably oppressive. 
| “They are unsafe guides in the perilous 
_ path they urge you to tread. Ponder well on 
this circumstance, and you will know how to 
"appreciate the exaggerated language they ad- 
| dress to you. They are not champions of 
t liberty, emulating the fame of our revolutionary 


will require me to pursue, and, appealing to | fathers ; nor are you an oppressed people, con- 
the understanding and patriotism of the | tending, as they repeat to you, against worse 
people, warn them of the consequences that | than colonial vassalage. You are free mem- 
must inevitably result from the observance of | bers of a flourishing and happy Union; there 


the dictates of the Convention. 

“Your pride was roused by the assertion, 
that a submission to those laws was a state of 
vassalage, and that resistance to them was 
equal in patriotic merit to the opposition our 
fathers offered to the oppressive laws of Great 
Britain. You were told, that this opposition 
might be peaceably—might be constitutionally 
made; that you might enjoy all the advantages 
of the Union, and bear none of its burtbens, 
—eloquent appeals to your passions, to state 
pride, —to your native courage, —to your 
sense of real injury,—were used to prepare 
you for the period when the mask which con- 
cealed the hideous features of disunion should 


be taken off. It fell, and you were made to” 


is no settled design to oppress you. 

* You have, indeed, felt the unequal opera- 
tion of laws which may have been unwisely, 
not unconstitutionally, passed; but that in- 
equality must necessarily be removed. At the 
very moment, when you were madly urged on 
to the unfortunate course you have begun, a 
change in public opinion had commenced. 

“ The Government cannot accede to the 
mad project of disunion, of which you would 
be the first victims. Its first magistrate can- 


not, if he would, avoid the performance of his 
duty. The consequences must be fearful for 
you, distressing to your fellow-citizens here, 
and to the friends of good government through- 
out the world.”— Note by Mr, Rice. 
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in the sittings after last Hilary Term for 
perjury, committed before the Election 
Committee in the borough of Hertford. 
The Lord Chancellor would in a moment 
explain to the noble Earl why this Motion 
could not be granted, The judgment in 
the case had not been pronounced, so that 
the indictment could not be now produced. 
The only way in which a conviction was 
ever proveable was by the production of the 
postea when finally entered up, which was, 
in fact, the production of the whole record, 
including the verdict of the Jury and the 
judgment of the Court. There was an 
instance of the sort last year, which, prob- 
ably a noble Earl (Earl Eldon) then in the 
House would well remember. The record 
could not be produced till the proceedings 
were complete, for there might be a motion 
in arrest of judgment, and till the judg- 
ment was finally entered up, no one could 
say what the result might be. The noble 
Ear], however, might perhaps accomplish 
his object in another way. There was a 
course—he knew it had been objected to by 
the Judges—but there was a course of mov- 
ing for the production of the Judge’s notes 
at the trial. There might be an objection 
even to that if that trial never led to a 
complete proceeding. He, therefore, urged 
the noble Earl to let the matter stand over. 
Lord Denman said, that it would be 
more convenient to allow the matter to 
stand over for a few days. It appeared to 
him, he must confess, a new suggestion, 
that the Judges’ notes should be produced. 
He thought there were many strong ob- 
jections to such a course, but he understood 
that it had been before adopted. He might 
mention that a great many of these notes 
might be in themselves imperfect, in conse- 
quence of references being made in them to 
documents which, though read at the trial, 
were of course not written down by the 
Judge. He might, perhaps, with refer- 
ence to the particular case now under con- 
sideration, say, that he remembered the 
circumstance that a person of the name of 
Russell, had been convicted before him on 
a charge of perjury, stated to have been 
committed by him before the Hertford 
lection Committee. That statement would 
show the probability that, at no distant 
time, the defendant would be brought up 
for judgment, when the record of the con- 
viction might be obtained ; but if anything 
should occur to prevent that judgment 
being given, another course might then be 
adopted, with the view of giving their 
Lordships the information they desired. 
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Motion withdrawn. 


Unstamrep Pus.ications. ] The Earl 
of Winchilsea seeing the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Melbourne) in his place, could 
not avoid taking that opportunity of calling 
his attention to the subject of unstamped 
publications, one of which he had that day 
seen, and the language of which was so 
violent, so grossly seditious, that he did not 
think the Government could pass it by 
without notice. It would be in vain for 
the noble Earl to take measures to preserve 
the peace of the country, if publications 
like this were suffered to continue un- 
noticed ; if the worthless part of the Press 
was allowed (and, he was glad to say, that 
he did not include the majority of the Press 
in the description) to pour forth its sedi- 
tious effusions unnoticed. There was, he 
repeated, a part of the Press that always 
endeavoured to excite the people against 
the constituted authorities of the country, 
and thereby to place the country in the 
most terrible situation. These low public- 
ations —for which he felt the utmost 
indignation and abhorrence—published, as 
they were, without stamps, were read at 
beer-houses, and were calculated to do the 
utmost mischief among the frequenters of 
those places. He believed that the noble 
Viscount could not have read the publica- 
tion to which he alluded ; and therefore he 
thought it his duty to call the noble 
Viscount’s attention to it. 

Viscount Melbourne observed, that these 
publications had not escaped the notice of 
the Government. He agreed with the 
noble Earl, that nothing could be worse 
than the effects to which the noble Earl 
had alluded. The question of the notice 
to be taken of them was, however, often a 
question of prudence, and was not to be 
entirely decided by feelings of indignation 
and abhorrence. ‘There were some things 
that, but for reasons of prudence, might 
call for notice and animadversion ; but the 
question with him was, whether by prose- 
cuting they were not more likely to increase 
than to diminish the circulation of publica- 
tions they desired to put down, and thus 
play into the hands of those who were the 
authors of them. 

The Earl of Winchilsea could not agree 
in the sentiments of the noble Viscount ; 
for he knew that these publications were 
already extensively read in beer-houses, 
and places of that description. Besides, in 
another point of view, the Government 
—_ to take notice of them, There were 
2T2 
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no stamps on these papers. The revenue, 
therefore, was defrauded ; and the respect- 
able part of the Press laboured under unfair 
disabilities, in being called on to pay for 
stamps, when others were suffered to enter 
the market without being subjected to such 
a charge. 
Conversation dropped. 


Frees or THE Hovse.] Lord Lyndhurst 
presented a Petition from Mr. Radtord Roe, 
an Irish Barrister, who had been convicted 
in Ireland, and had brought a writ of error 
from the judgment of the Court of King’s- 
Bench there to the House of Lords. Upon 
that writ of error, his Lordship said, that 
that House had reversed the judgment of 
the Irish Court of King’s-Bench. There 
were fees due to the officers of that House, 
which Mr. Roe was not in a condition to 
pay. Though the judgment of the Court 
below had been reversed, Mr. Roe was still 
detained in custody for the payment of the 
fees. Mr. Roe said, that the demand of 
those fees was erroneous, and he quoted 
some Acts of Parliament to show that they 
were so. It was his opinion, that these 
Acts of Parliament were not applicable to 
the present case ; but he thought that the 
case was one of hardship, calling for some 
interposition on the part of the House or 
of the Government. 

Earl Grey at once admitted the extreme 
hardship of the case. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that those fees ought not to 
be exacted. These fees did not now belong 
to the officers, they were now the property 
of the public. He thought, therefore, that 
they might be remitted. That had been 
done in a former case, and justice would be 
abused by a demand that they should be 
paid before the petitioner was set at liberty. 
Mr. Radford Roe proposed to bring a writ 
of error, but desired it might stand over. 
He had not been prepared, but at the trial 
never had been the humane fiction of the 
law more exemplified than on that occa- 
sion. He had not had counsel, but the 
Judge interfered and acted as his counsel 
throughout. He mentioned these facts to 
show that Mr. Roe had no present reason 
to complain of the administration of justice. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 24, 1834. 


MINUTES, ] Bills. Read a second time:—Fines and Recoveries 
(Ireland).—Read a thirdtime.—Roman Catholic Mar- 
riages (Scotland). 
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Petitions presented. By Mr. BuckineHam, from Kircaldy, 
for Appointing Surveyors to Inspect the Building of Mer- 
chant Vessels.—By Mr. Ditwyn, from Cadoxton-juxta- 
Neath, for the Repeal of the Malt Duty.—By Sir Gzorer 
STRICKLAND, from Lyme Regis, and Bolton, for the 
Amendment of the Sale of Beer Act.—By Mr. BLAKENEY 
and Mr. GALway, from a Number of Places,— against 
Tithes in Ireland.—By Mr. G. W. Woop, from the Tea- 
dealers of Manchester, for the Repeal of the Tea Duties. 
—By Captain Dunpas, from Woolwich, against the 
Lord’s Day Observance Bill.—By Mr. CoLLier, from 
Plymouth, against the Removal of the Market from that 
Place.—By Mr. Frareus O'Connor, from several Places, 
for the Repeal of the Union; and the Abolition of Tithes, 
—By Messrs. BUCKINGHAM and OLIPHANT, from Duns- 
halt and Perth, for the Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By 
Mr. MArRSuALL, from Leeds, for Vote by Ballot.—By 
Sir EaArDLEY WILmot, from the Hand-Loom Weavers of 
Auchterarder ; and by Mr. OLIPBANT, from those of 
Perth,—for Relief._By Lord Coxx, from the County of 
Fermanagh, against the Repeal of the Union.—By Lord 
WATERPARK, from Huntingdon, and other Places, for 
Protection to the Established Church.—By Sir RONALD 
Fercuson, from the Fish-curers of Burntisland, for 
exemption from Light-House Dues.—By Sir RoNALD 
FercGuson, Mr. Fearcus O’Connor, Mr. BucKINGHAM, 
and Mr. Foster, from a Number of Places, for a Mitiga- 
tion of the Sentence passed on the Dorchester Labourers. 
—By Lords WATERPARK, and CHARLES RUSSELL, Sir 
EArDLEY WiLMot, Sir HARRY VERNEY, Sir GEORGE 
STRICKLAND, and Messrs. Topp, E. L. BuLwer, 
Bo.uine, F. Pacet, Cores, BLAKE, T1DD, BuckING- 
HAM, COLLIER, RYDER and BippULPH, from a great 
Number of Places, and Dissenting Congregations for 
Relief to the Dissenters—By Lord WATERPARK, Sir 
GEORGE STRICKLAND, Sir HARRY VERNEY, Captain 
DunpaAs, and Messrs. BULLER, OLIPHANT, HANDLEY, 
RypeErR, HopGes, BippuLPH, COLLIER, WHITMORE, 
Tipp, Ditwyn, G. W. Woop, VILLIERS, PINNEY, 
BOLLING, and CuAyTor, from a Number of Places,—for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Messrs. Brp- 
DULPH, GASKELL, and FrncH, from Leeds, and other 
Places,—against the General Register Bill, 


REPEAL OF THE Union IRELAND,— 
Apjsournep Desare.] Mr. Emerson 
Tennent: * I rise, Sir, to second the 
Amendment which has been proposed 
by my right hon. friend the Secretary 
for the Treasury; and whilst I feel the 
highest gratification at the fact, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
O’Connell) has, at last, seen fit to 
bring forward this matter for discussion, 
I feel convinced, that the course sugges- 
ted by this Amendment is the only proper 
one to pursue, since it will tend to elicit a 
full and fair examination into the merits 
of the question, and an explicit expres- 
sion of the opinions of the House. No 
matter on what impulse the hon. Mem- 
ber may have adopted this course —whe- 
ther encouraged by the increasing 
numbers and intelligence of the opponents 
of the Union, or compelled by the taunts 
of its supporters, it cannot but be a cause 
of congratulation to the country, that the 
question will now be considered calmly 
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and fully, in this the proper arena, and 
no longer abandoned to the bombast and 
sophistry of intinerant agitators and hired 
declaimers. This inquiry, if pursued 
with that close and searching investiga- 
tion into the real bearings of the subject 
which I trust it will, must have a tend- 
ency to check the present mania in Ire- 
land, in more ways than one—it must 
call forth such an exposure of the 
fallacies of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, and his supporters, as must 
serve to convince those of the advocates of 
repeal who are capable of reasoning, and 
open to conviction, of its utter emptiness 
and delusion; and, on the other hand, 
it will serve to show to the uneducated 
and besotted multitude, that, however im- 
portant and desirable the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell) may 
represent the measure to be, it is one 
which the good sense of the nation never 
can and never will concede. In this 
latter point of view I look towards the 
result of this debate as a matter of the 
highest importance, since the Irish pea- 
santry, however heedless they may be in 
other respects, will scarcely go on paying 
their money and raising the tribute for an 
impracticable object, and the House may 
rest assured that so soon as the money 
fails, we shall hear little more of the 
Repeal of the Union, 

I am only anxious, in taking a part in 
the debate, to confine myself within those 
bounds of ingulgence which, as an Irish 
Member, and one deeply interested in the 
issue of the present struggle, I think 
I am entitled to solicit from the courtesy 
of the House, on whose patience I have 
not often, and I trust never unnecessarily, 
intruded myself; and should I, in this 
instance, claim a more than ordinary in- 
dulgence, I trust they will reflect that it is 
no ordinary occasion which compels me 
todoso. The discussion must, I know, 
be dull and tedious; for whilst the pro- 
moters of Repeal have abandoned to its 
opponents all the details and calculations, 
they have engrossed to themselves all the 
romance and poetry of the question ; but 
the issue of this debate will, at least. 
prove to the Irish people, that an Im- 
perial Parliament is not disposed to 
postpone the useful to the ornamental 
elements of an inquiry, or to be hurried 
away by declamation, whilst they can 
poeat with greater safety by facts and 

y evidence, 
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The main proposition urged by the 
hon. member for Dublin seems to me to 
be, that Ireland before the Union enjoyed 
an interval of unprecedented prosperity, 
and that this prosperity was attributable 
to the legislative independence of her 
domestic Parliament , from which follows 
the natural inference that the present 
evils of Ireland have been caused by the 
dissolution of that independent Parlia- 
ment ; and consequently, that nothing 
but its restoration can relieve them. 
Now, I on the contrary, maintain, not 
only that the evils which now afflict Ire- 
land had their origin and existence for 
centuries before the Union was enacted, 
and consequently cannot be traced to the 
operation of that measure,—but that the 
Irish Parliament not only never was, but, 
consistently with the interests of the king- 
dom, never could have been independent, 
and therefore that the prosperity thus 
attributed to it either never existed at all, 
or, if it did exist, must be referable alto- 
gether to other causes ;—and, secondly, 
that Ireland has experienced a degree of 
national prosperity and improvement, as 
well as of national dignity and importance, 
since her incorporation with Great Bri- 
tain, which she never did, and never 
could have enjoyed, under any other cir- 
cumstances. 

It has been the lot of Ireland—whe- 
ther good or bad is not for us now to 
inquire—to be placed by nature in a posi- 
tion with regard to other countries, in 
which their interests have been insepara- 
bly connected with her fate, and her 
fortunes dependent upon their policy. 
Had she, instead of having risen from the 
waters within 60 miles ofthe coast of 
Britain—instead of lying within the com- 
mon reach of countries which ages .of 
hostility had taught to regard one another 
aa ‘ natural rivals’—had she been situ- 
ated far off in the bosom of the Atlantic, 
and remote from the contending States of 
Europe—however different might have 
been her measure of advantage, no ques- 
tion such as the present could ever have 
arisen, and her importance to the rest of 
the world being comparatively trifling, 
she might have been quietly abandoned to 
her own resources, and her own unaided 
and distinct independence. But situated 
as she was, innumerable causes have con- 
spired not only to make a close political 
connexion between her and England 
essential to her welfare and prosperity, 
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but to render a union of interest between 
the two countries, a community of fortune, 
an identity of object, and a co-operation 
in action, indispensable to the power, the 
prosperity, and security of the British 
empire. England, awakened to a con- 
sciousness of the importance of this ob- 
ject, did not fail to pursue it, and the 
result was the conquest of Ireland by 
Henry 2nd. The connexion thus im- 
perfectly commenced ; there were, without 
a Union, but two expedients whereby to 
perpetuate it—first, by force and coercion ; 
or, secondly, by such a modified constitu- 
tion as should leave to England a con- 
trolling check over the Irish Legislature. 
The first system continued, through the 
succession of massacres and civil blood- 
shed, for which the hon. and learned 
Member has invoked all our posthumous 
resentment, from the 12th to about the 
17th century, when Ireland got the 
shadow of a Constitution, with one Crown, 
one Executive, and a Legislative openly 
and avowedly dependent upon England. 
The object of this policy seemed to be 
to draw off the minds of the Irish from 
rebellion and violence, by amusing them 
with the farce of legislation—or rather 
of debating, for legislation they had con- 
fessedly none. Not only did England 
exercise a power of passing laws in her 
own Parliament to bind Ireland, which 
was not represented there, but, by an 
Act of Henry 7th, called Poynine’s Law, 
no measure could be introduced for dis- 
cussion in the Irish Parliament which 
had not first received the sanction of the 
English Privy Council. It was evident 
that this system, so degrading to Ireland, 
could continue only so long as she was 
unable, from physical weakness, or un- 
willing, from mental debasement, to con- 
tend against it; and accordingly it gave 
way in 1782, when the Irish people—not 
the Irish Parliament, observe—with arms 
in their hands, took advantage of a 
moment of England’s debility to demand, 
and obtained an amelioration of their 
condition. This is the great event from 
which we are accustomed to hear the in- 
dependence of Ireland dated; the British 
Parliament having then resigned the right 
of making laws to bind Ireland, and, by 
repealing “the obnoxious Poyning’s Law, 
done away with the appearance of dic- 
tating to the Irish Parliament what laws 
they were to enact. This, then, became 
the “era of Irish independence,” the 
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“golden age of Irish prosperity,” when, 
as we are told, for a brief space, ‘ she 
soared into the dignity of a nation before 
sinking ignominiously into the insignifi- 
cance of a province.” I confess I heard 
last night, with no little surprise, from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. (Mr. 
O’Connell) the assertion, that the Irish 
Parliament had, by this bloodless revolu- 
tion, obtained “ full legislative and judicial 
independence: ” but I do not hesitate to 
say, that nothing could be more unreal 
than the pageant of this boasted inde- 
pendence. It for a moment dazzled and 
deceived even the acuteness of those who 
had struggled most ardently to obtain it ; 
but it had scarcely been secured when it 
exhibited in practice all its emptiness and 
insufficiency ; and when it was discovered 
that English interests were as fully and 
as effectually represented in the Irish 
House of Commons, during this lauded 
era of her “independence,” as_ Irish 
interests are at this present moment re- 
presented in this. 

The Legislature, in fact, remained as 
fully under the control of the English 
Ministry as before; and even the boasted 
repeal of Poyning’s Law turned out at 
best to be but a specious delusion. By 
that law, as it previously existed, the 
British Cabinet could exert its control 
over the Irish Parliament in the shape of 
an approval at the originating of a mea- 
sure, and, by the settlement of 1782, that 
power was continued in the form of an 
assent on its conclusion. Whe Minister 
resigned the privilege of opposing the 
introduction of an Irish Bill, but he re- 
tained the equivalent power of a veto 
when it had passed; thus bringing the 
legislative portion of the Government 
completely under British control. The 
Act which wrought this effect was intro- 
duced in the Irish Parliament in 1782, 
and was generally known by the title of 
Yelverton’s Act : by it it was enacted that 
no bill should pass into a law in Ireland, 
unless returned under the Great Seal of 
Great Britain. At the very moment 
when the Irish Legislature asserted their 
independence, on the principle that the 
King governed Ireland in right of his 
Irish Crown, and not as a portion of the 
realm of England, it actually passed a 
law by which its Acts were thus subjected 
to the control of a foreign Cabinet. If 
the King of England formed the third 
estate of the Irish Constitution, in right 
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of his Irish Crown alone, why was not 
the Great Seal of Ireland to be con- 
sidered as the test of the Royal assent to 
an Irish Bill? But, so far from this 
being the case, it was enacted by this 
independent Irish Parliament, with the 
consent of the Irish people, that the Great 
Seal of England was to be appended to 
each Irish Act at the discretion of an 
English officer of an English Cabinet, 
amenable to, and unimpeachable by, an 
English Parliament, if any Act so allowed 
to pass in Ireland were to contain matter 
which could in any way injure the empire, 
be incompatible with English interests, or 
tend to separate Ireland from it. 

The House will perceive also that there 
was here no line of distinction drawn be- 
tween Acts of any one description and 
another—between local Acts and public 
Acts; all were alike to be submitted to 
the same ordeal; and the veriest legisla- 
tive matter affecting the interests of Ire- 
land—a Bill for a road or a turnpike, for 
a canal or a bridge, for a tax, a duty, or 
a police regulation, was alike subjected to 
the control of the British Minister; and 
yet to this humiliation Ireland submitted 
without a murmur, and called her con- 
dition “independence!” The Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, in the 
very speech in which he opposed the 
Union, and contended for the preserva- | 
tion of this miscalled “‘ independence,” | 
had the inconsistency to admit, that this | 
power of the British Cabinet, as conferred 
by Yelverton’s’ Act, amounted to a direct 
control over the third estate of the Irish 
Parliament—“ that it produced a theo- 
retic difference between the Constitutions 
of the two kingdoms, which renilered 
that of Ireland inferior; but that it was 
an inferiority which was necessary from 
her situation in the empire, and one 
with which Ireland was content, as it 
secured her union and connexion with 
England on a firm and lasting basis.” 

But not only on these measures on 
which the trish Parliament was at liberty 
to legislate at all, was it thus completely 
amenable to a superior power, but, besides 
this humiliation, the same independent 
Parliament was totally excluded from one 
of the noblest fields of legislation that can, 
possibly, give dignity or importance to a 
country. Though permitted to deliberate 
on her own local concerns, Ireland was 
completely excluded from all external 
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own interests were most nearly concerned. 
Mr. Fox, who had been himself a strenu- 
ous supporter of the great measure of 
1782, was most clear and explicit in de- 
claring, in 1785, this fact of her incom- 
petency. He admitted the full right of 
Ireland to internal legislation but ‘ that 
external legislation was, in reason and in 
policy, annexed to the British Legislature ; 
it was a right of prerogative and supre- 
macy which could never give umbrage to 
any portion of the empire, if it were ex- 
ercised only for the public good.” In the 
great and important questions of war 
and peace, Ireland was, therefore, com- 
pelled to follow the dictates and register 
the Acts of Great Britain, however bur- 
thensome to her resources, or prejudicial 
to her interests. Treaties with foreign 
powers, offensive or defensive—of policy 
or commerce—she could not presume to 
enter into; she could send no Ambassa- 
dor—appoint no Consul—plant no colony; 
she could make or hold no conquest, 
seek no confederacy, and conclude no 
alliance; and yet, with all these restric- 
tions, she flattered herself with the title 
of independence ! 

But what rendered all this even the 
more galling was, that in theory she 
was all she claimed to be, but in practice 
she dared not exercise her rights. The 
Irish Parliament was actually in its es- 
sence independent; it possessed the un- 
deniable right of dissenting from the 
general policy of the empire; it might 
counsel war when the interests of Eng- 


_land were pacific, or it might exhort the 
| King to peace when the necessities of the 


empire demanded war; it might protest 
against treaties, and refuse to ratify com- 
mercial articles ; all these were in theory 
the constitutional rights of independent 
Ireland; but dared she practically to 
assert her privileges in opposition to Great 
Britain ?—the result, had she attempted 
such a step, would have been instant ruin 
—separation, and possibly hostility with 
England. However opposed to her views 
of policy, however adverse to her interest, 
she was compelled in every instance to 
submit implicitly to the dictation of Eng- 
land, and liable for her compliance to be 
taunted with subserviency; taunts which 
never failed to be applied, and which 
finally rendered Ireland impatient of that 
very connexion which was so vitally essen- 
tial to her prosperity and preservation. 
Such was virtually the humiliating 
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position of the Irish Legislature during 
this golden era of her annals; with all 
the outward pomp and parade of “ inde- 
pendence,” she suffered all the inward 
and mortifying consciousness of depend- 
ency. In concerns which affected most 
closely her internal prosperity, she was 
habitually liable to the control of the 
British Cabinet, and matters in which 
her interests were most intimately involved 
she was debarred from interfering with, 
from a dread of running into collision 
with English policy. 

Nor was this all: not only was the 
Legislative Body of Ireland thus tied 
down and submissive but what was, if 
possible, of greater moment and import- 
ance still, her Executive was totally in- 
dependent of her, and at the absolute 
control of a foreign Parliament. Montes- 
quieu had observed that this country can 
never be ruined till its Legislative has 
become more corrupt than its Executive ; 
that is, till it has ceased to exercisé its 
constitutional check and control over 
it,—an observation which applied with 
equal force to Ireland: the constitution 
of the two countries being identical. 
And at this very period the control of the 
Irish Legislative over the Executive was 
literally annihilated ; such a control being 
absolutely beyond the reach of the Irish 
Parliament. The Irish Legislature had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the selec- 
tion or appointment of the Irish Viceroy, 
who was appointed by a British Cabinet, 
subject to the instructions of a British 
Ministry, and in every way responsible for 
his administration to the British Parlia- 
ment; and so perfectly was he independ- 
ant of the Parliament of Ireland, that, 
in 1789, in the case of the Regency, 
Lord Buckingham actually refused to 
carry to the Prince the Addresses of both 
Houses of the Irish Parliament, on the 
ground of his being prohibited from dis- 
charging his duty to them by his oath of 
office to the English Government! To 
crown all, with a Legislative thus openly 
trammeled, and an Executive avowedly 
above its control, the Parliament of Ire- 
land contained no one element of free 
representation. Of its 300 Members, 
116 were actually placemen, and 216, on 
the showing of Mr. Grattan, ‘ the re- 
presentatives of boroughs, and manors, 
and nominees of patrons, returned with- 
out the exercise of the shadow of elective 
tight by the people.” Mr. Grattan, in 
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fact, described the body accurately in one 
pithy sentence, as “(an assembly whose 
restricted constitution excluded freedom, 
and whose servile compliances had col- 
lected upon the country an accumulation 
of calamities.” 

Now, Sir, I do not allude to these 
facts, for the purpose of casting any 
posthumous slight upon the Irish Parlia- 
ment or the Irish people of this period. I 
do not recapitulate these circumstances 
for the purpose of diminishing the dignity 
of her present position by a comparison 
with her past situation ; but with all these 
facts before us,—facts to which I challenge 
contradiction,—I would ask the support- 
ers of the proposition of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, how they 
come to denominate a political imbecility 
such as this—‘ national independence ?” 
or how they can possibly trace national 
prosperity—supposing such to have ex- 
isted,—to the independence of the Irish 
Parliament? ‘* National independence,” 
as Burke observes, “ can be regarded as 
beneficial to a country only in two points 
of view—as conferring external dignity, 
or promoting internal prosperity and hap- 
piness ;” and can it be said, that any one 
of these objects was secured by the in- 
dependence of Ireland, such as it was? 
Could a country be said to be regarded 
by the other countries of Europe as com- 
manding the dignity of a nation, which 
could hold no legislative intercourse with 
them, unless through the intervention or 
by the permission of an adjoining and 
more powerful state? Could a country 
be said to enjoy the dignity of a nation 
which possessed neither the means of 
defence nor security, except through the 
interposition and protection of a neigh- 
bouring kingdom? Could a country lay 
claim to national respect which, though 
it could help to raise an army, could not 
use it for its own purposes; and though 
it could equip and man a fleet, had not 
the power of commissioning or command- 
ing a single vessel? In short, could a 
country be said to enjoy the dignity of inde- 
pendence which could neither declare war 
nor conclude peace, repel any injury or 
avenge an insult? Yet such was the 
position of Ireland in this boasted period, 
from 1782 to 1800! 

It is not mere distinctness as a people 
that constitutes independence, for in this 
respect the Esquimaux, or the New Zea- 
landers, are more a separate people than 
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the Irish ; but it is the power of maintain- 
ing that distinctness without the dread of 
external assault, or the failure of internal 
resources, free from the control and as- 
sistance of ‘any other country, whether 
political, physical, or financial. Now, as 
to internal resources, Ireland at this period 
relied upon British credit for the security 
of her supplies, and was dependent upon 
English liberality and justice for the very 
sufferance of her trade, which she could 
at any moment have extinguished ; and 
when enabled to enjoy and extend it, she 
was indebted to a British navy for its pro- 
tection, and to British treaties for its ex- 
tension. She was actually compelled by 
her position to render Britain services, 
which, whilst they maintained her dignity, 
did not contribute in the slightest degree 
to advance her own. She was dragged 
headlong into every war in which England 
was engaged; she shared their costs, and 
incurred their hazard, whilst England 
alone gained by their success. Territories 
might be won by her regiments, and con- 
quests made by her seamen, but, inde- 
pendently of England, Ireland could hold 
no territory, and claim no conquest. She 
might help to plant and people colonies, 
but they were the colonies of England, and 
apart from her; Ireland could neither 
trade with them, legislate for them, nor 
govern them. She had, in short, on every 
occasion, the mere honour to hunt with 
the lion, but England in all had the lion’s 
portion of the spoil. All these were 
grievances felt, and keenly too, by Ire- 
land; yet she was compelled to smother 
her feelings, and to profess, with all her 
mortifications and disabilities, that she 
still enjoyed the dignity of “independence.” 
Ina word, without enjoying the dignity of 
being a separate State, she suffered all the 
inconvenience of being a separate people. 

But dismissing this question of external 
dignity, on which there can be but one 
opinion, let us see how far the inde- 
pendence of Ireland contributed to the 
other grand object—that of internal pros- 
perity. Situated as Ireland was, with a 
young and delicate commerce to foster 
and encourage, and a superabundance of 
agricultural produce to export, her mani- 
fest interest was to cultivate a close con- 
nexion with England, who could not only 
afford her an ample home market for the 
one, but also introduce her to foreign in- 
tercourse for the extension of the other ; 
in fact, the importance of this connexion 
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cannot be overstated, when it is borne in 
mind, that the traffic of Ireland with Eng- 
land and her colonies alone formed four- 
fifths of her entire trade before the Union, 
and has amounted to even a greater pro- 
portion since. Now, as to the internal 
prosperity of this period, it was a matter 
of notoriety, that from the year 1782 till 
1785, Ireland suffered most keenly from 
extreme commercial and manufacturing 
depression and distress. ‘‘ Her artisans,” 
to use the words of Macpherson, in his 
Annals of Commerce, in referring to Ire- 
land at this epoch, ‘‘ were distressed, dis- 
contented, and turbulent, and her manu- 
factures starved for want of capital.” She 
was at this time so completely undersold 
by British merchants, not only in the 
foreign trade, but even in her own market, 
that, in the distraction of her extremity, 
she had recourse to the celebrated non- 
importation resolutions against England, 
which gave rise to the tumults of 1784. 
The difficulties of her commercial posi- 
tion at this time led to one of the most 
singular events in the annals of her inde- 
pendence—namely, the Commercial Pro- 
positions of 1785, the debates on which, 
and the ultimate fate of the measure, 
served most unequivocally to demonstrate 
the incompatibility in the case of Ireland 
of perfect independence, with the full en- 
joyment of her commercial opportunities, 
and to finally satisfy both nations of the 
necessity of a Union to save one or both 
from ultimate ruin. Notwithstanding the 
liberal concessions of England in 1799, 
when she had granted the right of free 
trade to Ireland—that is, permission to 
trade unrestrictedly with every foreign 
port to which her ships had access, Ire- 
land still laboured under severe restric- 
tions, especially in her colonial and her 
coasting and channel trade; restrictions 
which, as they were kept up by the rivalry 
of the two countries, fell with extreme 
severity on the weaker one; and the Irish 
Parliament soon discovered that, without 
some adjustment between her and England 
relative to the commerce of the two coun- 
tries, the constitutional acquisitions of 
1782 were likely to prove but an empty 
honour; and accordingly, in 1784, both 
Houses addressed the Viceroy and the 
Throne, praying that the case of Ireland 
might be taken into consideration, with 
a view to such an adjustment of their com- 
merce, as would preserve to each its inter- 
ests, and relieve the necessities of Ireland, 
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This prayer was acceded to by England, 
and an adjustment proposed on such a 
scale as nothing but the munificence and 
resources of a great nation could either 
have proposed or afforded. Propositions 
were submitted to the Irish House in 1785, 
by which the entire trade of England, 
foreign and colonial, was to be thrown 
open to ireland; she was to participate 
freely in all the benefits of the British 
Navigation-laws, and the home-trade was 
to be placed on such a footing, that whilst 
Ireland retained all her existing advan- 
tages in the English market, Irish and 
British produce were to be placed pre- 
cisely on the same footing as regarded the 
market of foreigners. These propositions 
were so manifestly favourable to Ireland, 
that they were at once violently opposed 
by all the trading interests of England, 
who declared, that so evident were its ad- 
vantages to Ireland, that British capital 
would forthwith be removed thither, where 
it could be much more effectually em- 
ployed. And Mr. Fox, in this House, de- 
nounced the propositions as ‘‘a tame sur- 
render of the trade and commerce of 
Great Britain.” In Ireland, on the con- 
trary, they were received with a rapture 
proportionate to the splendid prospects 
which they held out to her; and so import- 
ant was their adoption considered, that 
the Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer de- 
clared his conviction, that the rejection 
of them would threaten the destruction of 
British connexion, and the utter ruin of 
Ireland. ‘‘ Things,” he said, “ cannot go 
on as they are; commercial jealousy is 
aroused, and will increase with two inde- 
pendent Legislatures, if they do not mu- 
tually declare the principles whereby their 
powers shall be separately employed for 
the direction of trade. Without an united 
interest in commerce, in a commercial em- 
pire, Political Union will receive many 
shocks, and separation of interest must 
endanger separation of connexion, which 
every honest Irishman must shudder even 
to look at as a possible event. If this 
measure be rejected,” said he, “ Ireland 
will receive a more solid evil than ever 
yet befel her. It is vain for gentlemen to 
think we can go on as we have done for 
some years, or expect to cope with Eng- 
Jand in a destructive war of bounties. 
Our situation must become every day more 
difficult, and it is impossible to foresee all 
the ruinous consequences that may ensue.” 
This, then, is the picture of Irish pros- 
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perity during this era of her independence, 
drawn by the Chancellor of the Irish Ex- 
chequer, and contained in the very speech 
from which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has adduced a garbled extract, to 
prove to the House her unparalleled im- 
provement! Surely, in furnishing us with 
the one quotation, it would only have been 
candid to have laid before us the other, 

Notwithstanding these manifest advan- 
tages in adopting—notwithstanding these 
solemn warnings of the dangers attendant 
on its rejection—that measure was finally 
defeated in the Irish Parliament, and de- 
feated on the open, on the avowed, the 
acknowledged ground of the impossibility 
of entertaining it compatibly with the 
dignity of Irish independence. The pro- 
positions, on being first submitted to the 
Irish House, were received with readiness, 
and passed in a division in which the 
tellers had actually no “noes” to tell. 
They were returned to the British Parlia- 
ment, with an address to the King from 
both Houses, returning his Majesty the 
thanks and gratitude of Ireland, in be- 
holding the blessings which were open- 
ing upon them under his benign auspices. 
The British Parliament, after long dis- 
cussion, agreed to the propositions, but 
added, among others, one, the bare noti- 
fication of which in Ireland created an 
instantaneous and fatal revulsion against 
the whole measure; and what was this 
fearful addition? Why, simply this— 
a resolution that Ireland, on being ad- 
mitted to a full participation in the ad- 
vantages of British commerce, should pass 
such laws for the protection of their com- 
mon trade, for the suppression of smug- 
gling, and the regulation of navigation, as 
had been found indispensable for these 
purposes by England. 

Now, I would appeal to any reasonable 
man, whether there was any thing unrea- 
sonable in this proposition ?—whether it 
was not, in fact, the only condition on 
which England could possibly make the 
proposed concessions, since, while it ex- 
tended to Ireland a share in the commerce 
of another nation, it merely sought a 
security, that that commerce was not to be 
destroyed, or England injured by her 
generosity? This very view of the pro- 
position was not attempted to be contro- 
verted in the Irish Parliament; but, 
nevertheless, the entire plan was objected 
to, on the grounds that this was a return 
to the old system of England dictating to 
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Ireland what laws she was to enact; it 
was converting the commercial into a 
constitutional question, and that on such 
grounds that, however advantageous the 
proposal, Ireland was bound to reject 
it. Mr. Grattan, who but three years 
before, on the settlement of 1782, had 
drawn up and carried an address to the 
Throne, in which the Irish Parliament 
assured his Majesty, “that no constitu- 
tional question between the two countries 
could any longer exist, which could inter- 
rupt their harmony,” was compelled now 
to admit, that contrary to all his assurances 
and expectations, a constitutional question 
had arisen—a question which, though it 
involved the very existence of Irish com- 
merce, could not be entertained, since 
it clashed with her constitutional dignity. 
It was a question in which, to use his 
own words, ‘‘ the idea of protecting 
duties, and all commercial details, must 
vanish.” So great was the difficulty be- 
tween these contending interests of com- 
merce and constitution, that he even as- 
sured the Irish Parliament that, whatever 
might be the consequence, it was then 
impossible to devise any plan for the regu- 
lation of Irish commerce which would 
be compatible with national dignity. “It 
was laughable,” he said, “to suppose, that 
Mr, Orde, (the Irish Secretary, who had 
introduced the propositions,) could then 
devise any plan which would be acceptable 
to the two countries ;” an opinion which 
was re-echoed by Mr. Flood, who added, 
“that if a demon from hell had wished to 
place eternal separation between the two 
countries, he could not do it more effec- 
tually than by the resolutions that had 
passed in Great Britain.” In conse- 
quence of this bitter opposition, although 
the resolutions eventually passed by the 
Irish House, it was by so small a majority 
that the Government did not think tnem- 
selves warranted in grounding a bill upon 
them, and the whole measure was even- 
tually abandoned in disgust. 

Here, then, was an avowed and obvious 
dilemma, in which it was candidly ad- 
mitted, that the extension, nay, the very 
existence, of Irish trade, was incompatible 
with a high degree of Irish independence. 
It was admitted, that our legislative dis- 
tinction was an insuperable barrier to 
our commercial advancement, and, in 
the madness of the moment, the watch- 
word of Irish patriotism became, ‘ Perish 
Commerce, but live the Constitution ”! 
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What in this dilemma was the simple and 
self-evident remedy? A Union: a Union 
which, by identifying the interests of the 
two countries, would destroy the jealousy 
of concession on the one hand, and by 
incorporating their Legislatures, do away 
with the imputation of dictation on the 
other. It was these commercial proposi- 
tions of 1785, as I have already observed, 
that first effectually opened the eyes of 
England to the necessity of this unavoid- 
able alternative; and in the petitions 
against them, from the manufacturers and 
merchants of Bristol, and other trading 
towns, they expressly stated, that, as “‘ no 
system could be permanent or equitable 
which did not prescribe a participation of 
burthens as well as of benefits, a complete 
and perfect Union was the only means to 
ensure harmony and good-will between 
the two nations.” A Union, in fact, was 
discovered on all hands to be the only ex- 
pedient to reconcile English apprehensions 
with Irish advancement, and to combine 
the commercial prosperity with the con- 
stitutional rights of both countries. 

But to revert from this instance of the 
prosperity of Ireland being retarded by 
its independence, let us return to the ques- 
tion of how far it was actually promoted 
by it. Notwithstanding this rejection of 
her proffered benefits — notwithstanding 
this inward display of wayward vanity— 
England was induced, at a subsequent 
period, to make some of those conces- 
sions which Ireland had spurned in 1785 
—at least such as she could without risk 
to her general interests ; and Ireland was 
then content to make by parcels those 
very legislative regulations which her 
dignity had formerly rejected in the gross. 
The beneficial effects of these concessions 
were soon visible in the improvement in 
the trade of Ireland. I have reason to 
think, that the statements on both sides, 
with regard to the quantum of Irish pros- 
perity at this era, have been much exag- 
gerated ; one party describing her condi- 
tion as absolute destitution, and the other 
emblazoning her improvement as a posi- 
tive political phenomenon. So far as I 
have been able to ascertain the real facts, 
I am satisfied that Ireland did make a 
considerable advance from 1782 to 1800; 
but I am likewise satisfied, that that ad- 
vance bears no proportion whatsoever to 
her progress since. In order, however, 
to render this fact of her improvement 
available as an argument in favour of her 
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independence, two previous steps are in- 
dispensable. It must first be shown, that 
her progress was more striking, after ob- 
taining her independence, than it was be- 
fore it; and this I consider utterly impos- 
sible; her improvement within the pre- 
vious period, from 1750 to 1780, being 
totally unprecedented, and greater than 
it had been even in a century before: 
the value of her linen-trade alone having, 
according to Mr. Young, increased during 
those thirty years from 500,000/. per 
annum to 1,500,000/., and this, too, the 
House will observe, even before the free 
trade concessions of 1799. And, se- 
condly, it must be shown, that her progress 
was attributable directly to her constitu- 
tional freedom, and was not referable to a 
general tide of prosperity which carried her 
along in common with the rest of the em- 
pire. Now, it is a notorious fact in the 
annals of British commerce, that the half 
century which immediately succeeded the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, was a 
period of the most unexampled prosperity; 
but more especially the latter portion of it, 
(this very space from 1782 to 1800), 
during which the whole empire made the 
most extraordinary advances. This was 
attributable, in a great degree, to the 
various trading treaties then entered into 
with foreign powers; with France, with 
Spain, and with Russia; but more par- 
ticularly to the improvement of the Navi- 
gation-laws, and the extension of our 
fisheries, as well as to the Commutation 
Act, and the settlement of the East- 
India trade. Now, during this period, 
Ireland, possessed of a free trade, and the 
same Constitution with Great Britain, 
boasting herself also coequal and inde- 
pendent, would naturally be expected, 
as enjoying the same advantages, to ex- 
hibit the same improvement ; and on this 
principle alone, we could readily account 
even for the most extraordinary pro- 
gress. But it is a remarkable fact, as 
illustrating the real value of her inde- 
pendence—a fact which every investiga- 
tion goes to confirm—that whilst England 
and Scotland during this period made the 
most surprising progress in every depart- 
ment, Ireland, under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, exhibited comparatively but 
avery inconsiderable improvement. Proofs 
of this are so abundant, that the only 
difficulty lies in selection. I will not de- 
tain the House by entering into any minute 
details, but will allude only to one or two 
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results which established the fact beyond 
a question. The increase and decrease 
of the quantity of shipping belonging to a 
commercial country may, I think, be as- 
sumed as a pretty safe test of the fluctua- 
tions of its trade; and, judging by this 
standard alone, Ireland, from 1782 to 
1800, so far from giving any evidence of 
improvement, would seem to have been 
actually on the decline. The amount of 
her shipping, in 1782, I have not been able 
to ascertain, but we may safely infer, that 
it was less than six years afterwards ; and, 
according to statements laid before this 
House, the number of ships and amount of 
tonnage belonging to Ireland were, in— 


Ships. Tonnage. 
1788 1,016 60,776 
1790 1,134 . . 62,336 
1795 1,099 . 58,778 
1800 1,003 54,262 


Exhibiting a positive decrease, whilst that 
of England advanced from— 


1780 753,977 
1788 1,365,138 
1790 1,404,960 
1795 1,040,296 
1800 1,924,042 


The one country thus falling off in her 
shipping, whilst the other, during the same 
period, and under the same circumstances, 
nearly trebled its tonnage. This state- 
ment is again checked and corroborated by 
a similar returnof ships built and registered 
during the same period, and which exhibits 
even ‘a more striking result. There were 
built in Ireland, on an average of — 
Ships. Tonnage. 
4 years to 1787 . . 233 . . 9,227 
5 years to 1795 . . 193 . . 8,447 
5 years to 1800. . 111 . . 6,456 


Showing a decrease of one-half in number 
of ships, and one-third in amount of ton- 
nage. By taking any one branch of Irish 
trade during this era, and contrasting it 
with a similar department of the other two 
countries, their comparative advancement 
will appear more prominently. Thus the 
exports of the three kingdoms were— 
Englanc. Scotland. Ireland. 
In 1783 . . 12,624,372 . . 653,709 3,077,446 
1800 . . 43,152,019 . .2,346,068 4,015,976 

Thus, whilst the exports of England were 
trebled during these thirty years, and those 
of Scotland nearly quadrupled, those of 
Ireland in the same space had only ad- 
vanced by one quarter from what they had 
been at its commencement, I am well 
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aware how dull and uninteresting these 
arrays of figures are to the House, and, 
without pursuing them further, I will 
merely observe, that the results of a com- 
parison in any one branch of revenue— 
the post-office, the stamps, or the customs 
of Ireland, all lead to the same result, and 
exhibit either a decrease or a scarcely per- 
ceptible improvement, whilst the rest of the 
empire was advancing by the most sur- 
prising strides to the pitch of prosperity. 

Whatever progress Ireland made, she 
owed it in fact, not to her internal con- 
stitution, but altogether to external causes, 
the general current of improvement, or 
the generous concessions of England; her 
mere abstract independence could not of it- 
self add one shilling to her revenue, nor 
cause one blade of grass to spring up in her 
fields; it could only enable her to avail 
herself of those opportunities which ex- 
ternal circumstances presented to her. 
Thus her independence enabled her to 
enter freely into foreign trade; but what 
was the result? Even with this permis- 
sion, Ireland was either so deficient in 
capital, in shipping, or enterprise, in this 
era of her prosperity, that instead of avail. 
ing herself of the foreign trade thus thrown 
open to her, instead of employing her own 
shipping in its carriage, she actually im- 
ported from Great Britain in 1799, one 
million and a half of foreign produce—pro- 
duce which England allowed her to have 
with a full drawback of all duties, and on 
which she afterwards raised 350,000/. of 
revenue, by subjecting it to taxation at her 
own ports. 

Such were the instances of British li- 
berality to which she is really indebted to 
her condition before the Union; and it 
surely cannot be said, that her independ- 
ence could have extorted this, any more 
than it could have caused the opening of 
the British ports to her agricultural pro- 
duce and her linens, of which latter 
England received, on an average of three 
years, to 1798, no less a proportion than 
35,000,000 yards out of 40,000,000, 
which she exported; and not only al- 
lowed her a bounty of thirty-five per cent 
on these, but actually secured to her the 
British market, by subjecting the linens of 
all other countries to an import duty of 
twenty-five per cent; thus taxing itself 
about 65,000/. per annum to support the 
Irish linen trade. The whole trade of 
Ireland with England, at this period, did 
not amount to more than one-ninth of the 
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entire trade of Great Britain with the rest of 
the world: yet, so far from her contribut- 
ing one-ninth to the British revenue, her 
contributions were not one hundred-and- 
fortieth in proportion to her commerce ; 
the whole Irish duties, in 1778, amounting 
to but 47,000/., whilst those of other 
countries were nearly 7,000,000/. Such 
are a few of the causes to which, in 
reality, Ireland owed any prosperity she 
enjoyed in this celebrated era; she owed 
it to English connexion, and to English 
generosity, and not to her empty consti- 
tutional dignity, or the hollow independ- 
ence of her Parliament; and, with all 
these advantages, I defy the enemies of 
the Union to show, that Ireland, during 
this period, increased her resources by 
more than one-half; nay, 1 would say, by 
one-fourth; whilst the capital and reve- 
nues of the rest of the empire were aug- 
mented four-fold during the same space. 
But there remains one other inquiry 
still: if independence did not secure to 
Ireland external dignity,—if it failed to 
promote internal prosperity, did it ensure 
to her domestic tranquillity and happi- 
ness? A nation may be reconciled to 
mediocrity of rank: it can be happy in 
the enjoyment of moderate wealth, pro- 
vided, in the absence of ostentatious 
splendour, it can have ‘ the consolations 
of obscurity, peace, contentment, and 
tranquillity.” Did Ireland enjoy these 
under her domestic Legislature? I do 
not mean to allude to the distant years of 
her history, when her Parliament was 
trammeled and fettered. I do not allude 
to the Whiteboy outrages of 1763, or 
1776, for these occurred before the consti- 
tutional era of 1782; but did her inde- 
pendent Parliament secure the country 
against the recurrence of such fearful 
outrages? On the contrary; so far from 
this being the case, we had, in 1785, the 
Right Boys of Munster, and in 1786, an 
actual Civil War in the county of Armagh, 
under the very eye of the independent 
Parliament, which lasted till it had rooted 
out the Roman Catholic population, and 
sent them abroad to disseminate disaffec- 
tion against a Government which per- 
mitted such outrages. In 1792 and 1793, 
in Louth and Meath, in Limerick and 
Roscommon, in Leitrim and Westmeath, 
there were perpetual risings and disturb- 
ances, whilst, during the same period, 
various bands ruled undisturbed in various 
other districts, under the name of Hearts 
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of Oak and Hearts of Steel, Houghers, 
and Carders, Peep-of-day Boys, and De- 
fenders, spreading terror and dismay over 
whole provinces, and exhibiting, though 
on a minor scale, the atrocities and blood- 
shed which political agitation has again 
revived in the Whitefeet and Ribandmen 
of the present day. For nearly twenty 
years we manned the navy with our mal- 
contents, and peopled New Holland with 
our Irish outcasts, and, to crown the 
whole, 
———Last scene ofall which ends 
This strange eventful tragedy, 

we had the sanguinary and destructive 
Rebellion of 1798,—a Civil War, in which 
were perpetrated some acts of fierce bar- 
barity, for which the annals of human 
ferocity can scarcely afford a parallel. 
Such were the symptoms of our domestic 
happiness under a domestic Legislature. 
A contemporary writer, in alluding to this 
very subject, at the time of the Union, has 
remarked,—“ that, with all her advant- 
ages, commercial and political, her free 
trade and unrestricted agriculture, her 
Habeas Corpus Act, and Constitutional 
Parliament, the growth of Irish discon- 
tent more than kept pace with the growth 
of Irish prosperity; discord increased with 
wealth; and conspiracy and rebellion shot 
up with national improvement.” 

Now, if it be evident that every species 
of connexion between England and Ire- 
land, previous to 1800, failed of its ob- 
ject,—if it has been found that each was 
untenable in its nature, or inefficient in its 
operation,— if even the most liberal con- 
stitution which could be conceded con- 
sistently with the preservation of connexion 
by Great Britain, that which most nearly 
approached to perfect independence, failed 
in promoting the legitimate objects of free 
government, external dignity, and internal 
happiness, the question forces itself upon 
us, by what fresh expedient was that con- 
nexion to be maintained? As to perfect 
and distinct independence, I leave that 
altogether out of the question, for I be- 
lieve it to be perfectly impossible to pre- 
serve the connexion between two countries 
of unequal power and resources, such as 
Great Britain and Ireland, without sacri- 
ficing, in some degree, the independence 
of the weaker one. Between two countries 
on a perfect political equality in every 
respect, to whom union or separation 
might be equally a matter of choice or 
convenience, we can conceive the idea of 
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such a — continuing, for a time, 
compatibly with the perfect independence 
of both; but, in the case of two nations, 
of different powers, compelled by their 
mutual necessities to form a connexion, 
that connexion must always be, in a 
greater or less degree, one of patronage on 
the part of the most powerful, and of depen- 
dence on thatof the weaker State; of dicta- 
tion on the one side, and of acquiescence 
onthe other. In order to lead to dis- 
union, it is not necessary even to presume 
an hostility of interests between the two 
confederates ; for even whilst they concur 
in the same object, so various are human 
intellects, that they may differ as to the 
means; and with whom, in such a case, is 
the decision to rest, unless with the most 
powerful of the two?—whilst interest at 
once points out the propriety of compli- 
ance, and a sacrifice of opinion on the 
part of its companion. Is such submis- 
sion, then, consistent with the idea of per- 
fect independence? And how long may 
we suppose that a Government such as 
this which has been proposed—this poli- 
tical abortion of one Government with 
two Legislatures—this 
Most delicate monster with two voices,— 

how long could it exist in the present 
state of feeling in Ireland? May we not 
conclude, with her jealousy of all dictation, 
her impatience of all control, that, in 
some moment of spleen, of passion, or 
possibly of caprice or delusion, under the 
influence of some vociferous patriot, she 
might conceive it incumbent on her dig- 
nity, not only to express, but maintain her 
opinions, and thus precipitate a separation, 
and possibly hostilities, between the two 
countries. Ireland, we know, submitted 
reluctantly to the dictation of England 
for nearly seven centuries, but it was dur- 
ing a period when her spirit was unformed, 
and her resources as yet undeveloped; 
but can we suppose that, with her present 
excited feelings, she would calmly submit 
to it now? And yet, render the two 
countries distinct to-morrow, and I main- 
tain that the continuance of the con- 
nexion is impossible without such sub- 
mission on the part of Ireland. 

We all know how very nearly, in more 
than one instance, the proceedings of the 
Irish Parliament hurried the countries to 
the verge of separation, when thus imper- 
fectly conjoined before. Ireland had 
scarcely obtained the concession of free 
trade, in 1779, when one of its first fruits 
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was a motion, in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, to declare war, single-handed, and 
apart from Great Britain, against a country 
not only at peace, but actually in alliance, 
with England, for an alleged injury to her 
commerce! I refer to the case of Por- 
tugal, which has been already alluded to 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Rice), 
which, in 1781, refused to admit Irish 
produce into her ports, though, by the 
Methuen treaty, she was bound to do so. 
The interposition and remonstrances of 
England were of no avail ; and, on a po- 
sitive refusal of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to yield, Sir Lucius O’Brien pro- 
posed, in the Irish House of Commons, to 
send an armament at once to chastise her, 
in order, as he said, to show to the world, 
that Ireland “ had vigour and Iresources 
to maintain all her rights, and to astonish 
all her enemies.” This blustering propo- 
sition was rejected ; but is it not a possible 
case that it might have been carried in 
that assembly, and that Ireland, a confe- 
derate part of the British empire, might 
have been placed in the singular position 
of declaring war against a country at 
peace and in alliance with the rest of the 
kingdom ? 

I would not allude to the oft-repeated 
case of the Regency, in 1789, but that on 
this point, as showing the tendency to 
separation, I go even further than the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Rice) who has 
so ably discussed it. I maintain, that 
there was not only a tendency to a sepa- 
ration in this event, but that, for the time, 
it preduced an actual and literal separation 
of the two kingdoms. The facts are well 
known, Ireland, during the temporary 
mental aberration of his Majesty, George 
3rd, decided on the choice of a Regent 
with unlimited prerogative; whilst Eng- 
land was deliberating on the appointment 
of one with extremely restricted powers. 
Now, at that period, the only bond of 
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union between the two countries was, 
their common Executive. The King of 


England was, in his capacity, ipso facto, 
King of Ireland; and consequently, his 
representative, the Regent of England, by 
a parity of reasoning, Regent of Ireland 
also. But the Regent, in a legislative 
point of view, represents, not the person of 
the King, but his executive authority; and 
to alter the nature of that authority, as 
represented in the two countries, was, 
therefore, to destroy the identity of the 
representative; so that, by this proceeding 
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of the Irish Parliament, Ireland was 
actually in a state of separation from Eng- 
land for some weeks; during which the 
authority of the King wasactually denied 
there, till the restoration of his Majesty 


relieved the country from the necessity of 


a Regency altogether. I know that the 
ordinary reply to this statement is, that the 
two countries, in the choice of a Regent, 
decided upon the same person; but it 
must be perfectly evident, that the same 
latitude which enabled them to elect the 
same individual with different powers, 
would have enabled the two Parliaments 
to select two different persons with the 
same powers, or even with different 
powers ; thus rendering the separation of 
the two countries inevitable. 

The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
O’Connell), in connexion with this topic, 
has introduced another argument, the 
principle of which I do not conceive to be 
very favourable to the prospect of con- 
tinued connexion with two independent 
Parliaments. ‘‘ The King of England 
de facto,” said he, “ is de jure King of 
Ireland,” and, almost in the same breath, 
he continued, that “ ifthe English nation 
were to elect for their monarch the present 
king of the French, the Irish people 
would be bound to resist him to the 
death ;” and where, then, I would ask, is 
the de jure authority of the Monarch 
over Ireland, if it is to be at all times de- 
pendent on the taste or opinion of the in- 
habitants ? 

If, then, all bonds of union between the 
two countries, however modified between 
total subjection and perfect independence, 
have been found to be but uncertain secu- 
rities for the permanence of their connex- 
ion, what other expedient remained to 
ensure its preservation, than a thorough 
incorporating Union? ‘“ There hath been 
put in practice,” says Lord Bacon, 
** these two several kinds of policy in the 
uniting and joining together of States and 
Kingdoms,—the one to retain the ancient 
form still severed, and only conjoined in 
sovereignty, the other to superinduce a 
new form, agreeable and convenient to the 
entire estate. The former hath been the 
more usual, but the latter is the more 
happy.” This sentiment of Lord Bacon 
has been reiterated in the proposition of 
Lord Minto. “ When two countries are 
so circumstanced as mutually to require 
connexion, the only mode, of connexion 
which can perfectly remove the evils of 
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separation, and fully confer the benefit of 
union, is a perfect identity and incorpora- 
tion of the Governments. All other re- 
lations of a mere partial and imperfect 
nature are subject to many inconveniences 
while they subsist, and are, besides, of 
limited duration. By limited I do not 
merely mean precarious ; I consider their 
separation as not merely possible or prob- 
able, but certain.” A union, in short, 
was found to be the only expedient to 
preserve the connexion, and secure the 
prosperity of both countries ; and it isa 
fact, all mention of which is sedulously 
avoided in the present agitation, that 
Treland was herself the first to propose an 
incorporating union of the two countries, 
and that, for nearly two centuries, Eng- 
land perseveringly rejected it. Independ- 
ently of the circumstance of Irish Re- 
presentatives having sat in the Parliaments 
of Edward Ist and Edward 3rd, and the 
disposition manifested towards a union in 
the time of Cromwell, it is a matter of 
record that, in the reign of Charles 2nd, 
in a Report of the Board of Trade to the 
Privy Council of Ireland, it is expressly 
recommended, ‘that endeavours should 
be used for the union of the kingdoms 
under one legislative power, proportionably 
as had been heretofore done in the case of 
Wales.” This Report is said to have 
been drawn up by Sir William Petty, who, 
in his ‘ Anatomy of Ireland?’ written 
some years subsequently, confirms the 
same view by the expression of his own 
individual opinion. 

The suggestion of the Board of Trade 
was, of course, disregarded then; but 
again, in 1703, at the moment when the 
Scottish Union was in contemplation, the 
Irish Parliament petitioned, and petitioned 
in vain, for a similar incorporation, the 
English Ministry being resolutely opposed 
to its concession. A Committee of the 
Irish House of Lords, appointed at that 
period to inquire into the state of the 
nation, embodied the following passage in 
their Report :—‘ That, upon due consi- 
‘deration of the present constitution of 
‘ this kingdom (Ireland) such an humble 
‘ representation be made to the Queen of 
‘ the state and condition thereof, as may 
* best incline her Majesty, by such proper 
‘means as to her Majesty shall seem fit, 
‘to promote such an union with England 
‘as may best qualify the states of this 
‘ kingdom to be represented in the Parlia- 
* ment there.’ 
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Four months after this the Queen 
vouchsafed an answer in thenegative ; and 
again, in 1707, the Parliament renewed 
their entreaties, but with similar success, 
An Address was then, as before, presented 
to her Majesty. It congratulated her on 
the accomplishment of the Scottish Union, 
“that great and glorious work,” and 
concluded with this prayer :—‘ May God 
‘ put it in your royal heart to add greater 
‘ strength and lustre to your Crown bya 
‘ still more comprehensive union.’* These 
efforts were, however, still unavailing; 
there was, in fact, a jealousy existing at 
that time in England of the proceedings 
of the Irish Catholics, aud their well- 
known attachment to the dethroned mon- 
arch, James 2nd; and, as England had 
not, as yet, become sufficiently enlight- 
ened to prefer union to compulsion, the 
Protestant party of Ireland, who entered 
fully into her sentiments, failing to induce 
the Queen to join in their views of a 
union, had no other alternative against the 
designs of the Catholics than to co-oper- 
ate with the Crown in adopting another 
expedient for their own protection, — 
namely, the enactment of the Penal 
Laws; and, as was stated by Lord Clare, 
in the Irish House of Commons, in 1793, 
on the discussion of the Roman Catholic 
claims,—‘“‘ It was not till the attempt to 
unite the Parliaments of both countries 
had proved abortive that the great code 
of the Popery-laws was enacted.” As 
these apprehensions of England wore 
away, and as she adopted, by degrees, a 
more enlightened policy, the Penal Laws 
were gradually relaxed, and an incorporate 
Union was proposed, and adopted by both 
countries ;—and now comes the question, 
—has this Union realised the intended 
object? Has it (to try it by the same 
test) secured the external dignity, or pro- 
moted the internal prosperity of Ireland ? 

As to the question of national dignity, 
I shall, of course, be here met by a direct 
negative; for there could inhere no dignity 
in a nation which is stated, by the oppo- 
nents of the Union, to have been utterly 
“annihilated” by that measure. Ireland 
was, we are told, annihilated and extin- 
guished by the Union, inasmuch as it 
then ceased to be a distinct kingdom. 
But, on the same principle, Scotland must 
likewise have been * annihilated,” when 
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she, in 1707, ceased to be a distinct 
kingdom, on being incorporated with 
England ; and, by a parity of reasoning, 
if the mere fact of incorporation by de- 
stroying distinctness involves extinction, 
England herself must have been annihi- 
lated when she became incorporated with 
the other two. So that, according to the 
doctrine of the Repealers, the whole em- 
pire must, at this moment, be ideal, and 
exist, like the universe of Berkeley, only 
in the imagination of its inhabitants! It 
is a delusion, however, to assert, that when 
two nations unite, they surrender or anni- 
hilate their rights; they do not surrender, 
but, on the contrary, they interchange 
and combine them. Such, at least, is the 
opinion of the highest authority whom | 
can quote on this subject — that of 
Grotius :—* Si quando uniantur duo po- 
puli, non amittantur jura, sed commu- 
nicabuntur: * * * ademque censendum est 
de? regnis, que non federe, aut eo duntaxat 
quodjregem communem habeant, sed vera 
unitate junguntur.” <‘* Nations,” says he, 
‘‘ which form confederacies, communicate, 
but do not destroy their common privi- 
leges; and this principle holds good 
whether they be conjoined by an ordinary 
league, or by the circumstance of having 
one common monarch, or whether they be 
connected by a mutual incorporating 
union.” 

But this assertion, with regard to anni- 
hilation, is based on a fallacy so worthless 
that it scarcely repays the trouble of ex- 
posure. ‘The question is one, not of 
theory, but of experience. Does the in- 
habitant of any Irish province lose aught 
in individual dignity by being enabled to 
say, that, in addition to being an Irish- 
man, he is likewise a citizen of the most 
enlightened and commanding nation of 
modern times, not admitted by courtesy to 
a participation of its wealth and resources, 
but enjoying them asof right and inherit- 
ance? Is it no accession of dignity to an 
Irish member of this House that he sits 
here to legislate, not merely for the con- 
cerns of his own little island, but for the 
interests of the most opulent and powerful 
empire in the universe,—interests which 
are his own, in common with every inha- 
bitant of Britain? Mr. Burke, in one of 
his most eloquent passages, has described 
it as the great and leading enhancement of 
a seat in Parliament, that it gives its oc- 
cupant an opportunity, on an extended 
scale, ‘of doing good and of resisting 
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evil.” How immensely, then, has this 
field of senatorial ambition been expanded 
and increased to every Irish Representa- 
tive, by the measure which gave him a 
voice in the councils of this huge 
monarchy! What a proud gratification 
must it have been to every Irish Member 
who conscientiously gave his support to 
the Bill of 1829, which conferred upon 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
and his Roman Catholic colleagues, the 
distinction of a seat in this House; that he 
was enabled, by the Act of Union, to 
contribute his aid to that great measure of 
national and political justice,—a gratifica 

tion which he could never have enjoyed a~ 
a mere member of a local Legislature! 
Did the hon. and learned Member him- 
self (Mr. O’Connell) feel no emotion of 
warrantable pride when he, two years ago, 
lent the aid of his powerful talents to re- 
store the Constitution, and reform the 
abuses which time had inflicted upon the 
representation of this House; and did it 
never strike him, that this was a triumph 
which he never could have experienced as 
a Member of an Irish Parliament? Nor 
is it, that the influence of an Irish Repre- 
sentative has been extended to a control 
over the concerns of this kingdom alone ; 
but, by the Act of Union, he has been 
enabled to become the advocate of the 
rights of the whole human race, and to 
co-operate in extending the reign of liberty 
from hemisphere to hemisphere. For my 
own part, 1 shall never fail to regard it as 
a proud distinction, that I have myself 
been enabled, during the course of the last 
twelve months, to contribute, by my own 
humble vote, to extend the blessings of 
freedom from the confines of India to the 
remotest shores of the Atlantic; to libe- 
rate the Hindoo, and to strike off the fet- 
ters of the African. These are triumphs 
beyond the reach of a “‘ Local Legislature,” 
—these are trophies toward which the 
highest ambition of an Irish Parliament 
could never soar; these are honours which 
enable us, whilst we pride ourselves upon 
our birth-place, as Irishmen, to add to our 
distinctions the glory of being Britons. 

I need not ask, whether Ireland has ex- 
perienced an increase of prosperity since 
the Union? This is an admission, which, 
not merely the intelligence, but the expe- 
rience, of every uninfluenced man, capa- 
ble of forming an opinion, must compel 
him at once to make; and, after the tho- 
rough eee which this point has un- 
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dergone during the last three years — 
above all, after the comprehensive and con- 
clusive statements of the right hon. the 
Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. S. Rice), 
it is totally a work of supererogation to at- 
tempt to enter into any further proofs 
upon a subject where every circumstance 
is an evidence, and every aspect an argu- 
ment. This, at least, is a department of 
the inquiry in which declamation and so- 
phistry are of no avail against calculations 
and figures. Every statement which can 
be looked upon as authority, concurs in 
the same representation, and affords us the 
fullest evidence that, during the last thirty 
years, the prosperity of Ireland has been 
the greatest in any interval of her history. 
During this space her shipping trade has 
been doubled : 


Repeal of the Union— 


1801. 1831. 
Inwards 711,242 tons 1,420,282 
Outwards.. 703,717 — .. 1,073,545 


Her imports and her exports have been 
increased in a like proportion ,— 


1801. 1825. 
Imports 4,621,344 tons .. 8,596,785 
Exports 4,064,545 — 9,243,210 


Her cotton trade has been actually created 
since the enactment of the Union, whilst 
its rival, her linen trade, instead of de- 
creasing, has been nearly doubled :— 
1800 .. 36,112,361 
1830 .. .. .. 57,947,413 

Her exports of corn have been increased 
sixfold : 

1800 s+ .. o» 379,679 quarters, 

1826 ee 2,226,774 
And that of live stock no less than ten- 
fold: 

A000: 2a .- 19,891 head. 

1826... 196,807 — 
Nor, with these evidences of external 
traffic, have we less conclusive testimony 
of the growth of internal comfort in the 
home consumption of the country. The 
importation of coals, since the Union, has 
risen from 360,000 tons, to nearly 900,000. 
The consumption of wines and spirits, and 
of tea and sugar, has been more than 
doubled :— 


1800. 1830. 
Wine and Spirits .. 4,295,499 gals. . 9,137,015 
Tea (in 1828) .. 2,773,070 Ibs... 3,887,955 
RawSugar .. ++ 226,936 cwt.. 342,701 


And that of coffee has been actually 
twelvefold increased :— 


1800. 
73,370 Ibs. ef 


1830. 


Cofise .. $98,363 
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I may be pardoned, if, in concluding 
this topic, I adduce, as an example of the 
benefits of the Union, the instance of the 
town from which I have, on a previous 
evening, presented so important a petition 
—the town of Belfast. It affords, per- 
haps, the most striking, though by no 
means an insulated example, of lrish com- 
mercial advancement, as promoted by the 
Union. Population, and its increase in 
agricultural districts, can scarcely be re- 
lied on as an unerring test of prosperity ; 
but, in trading towns, where the means of 
support are dependent on the extension of 
traffic, its increase or decrease is an un- 
questionable evidence of the rise or the 
decline of prosperity. Now, the popula- 
tion of Belfast was, before the era of Irish 
independence—that is, in 1779, about 
13,000 ; during twenty years, it in- 
creased but one-fourth, and was, at the 
time of the Union, in round numbers, 
19,000. In 1816, it was 30,720; in 
1829, 55,158 ; being an increase, since the 
Union, of more than four-fold. The quan- 
tity of shipping which entered the port in 
1786, amounted to 761 vessels, of 38,421 
tons burthen: at the Union, in 1800, 
they were 856 in number, and the tonnage 
67,855, an increase of about one-third. 
There were, last year, 2,600 ships, with 
a tonnage of 264,377, being an augment- 
ation, since the Union, to triple the amount 
in number, and quadruple in quantity. 
At the time of the Union, there was nota 
cotton nor a flax mill in Belfast, and the 
cotton trade alone now gives occupation 
to upwards of 10,000 looms ; and, taking 
the receipts of Customs and Excise as a 
fair test of the produce of home manufac- 
tures and foreign trade, they afford a most 
singular evidence of the comparative 
influence of union and independence. 
The Custom-house receipts were, in 
1782, 60,0007. ; twenty years after 
wards, in 1800, when we had had a full 
experience of the influence of a free consti- 
tution, they were 62,668/., showing an aug- 
mentation of but one-thirtieth in all that pe- 
riod. The Union took place in 1800, and 
five years afterwards they were 228,6451. ; 
they were, in 1820, 306,263/., and are, at 
this moment, upwards of 400,000/. ; 
showing that the trade of the north of 
Ireland, has actually doubled in every 
period of five years since the Union. I 
say the trade of the north of Ireland, for, 
although I do not mean to generalize this 
instance over the whole kingdom, Belfast 
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is certainly the emporium and the depét 
of Ulster, and I have sufficient evidence 
to show to the House, that the improve- 
ment in the entire of that province has 
been uniform and immense, I holdinmy 
hand a return of the produce of stamps in 
the Antrim district since the Union, by 
which it appears that, from 1800 to 
1814, when the proceeds were diminished 
by the reduction of the rate of duty, the 
ross receipts for stamps had risen trom 
6,198/. to 20,604/.; that of advertisement 
duty, from 567, to 2,275/.; insurance 
duty, from 448/. to 1,445/. (and it was 
last year 2,944/.)—and the total revenue in 
these departments, from 6,766/. t035,163/.; 


Repeal of the Union 
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and though, owing to the reductions in 
1814, it has been considerably decreased | 
in amount, it is at this moment nearly | 
20,0002. per annum. These, Sir, are our 
proofs of prosperity—these are the consi- 
derations that render us attached, and 
warmly attached, to British connexion — 
these are the blessings that we have de- 
rived under the Union —and, looking to 
these, all we ask from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is, in his own emphatic phrase, 
that he will ‘let us alone.” 

* We seek no change, 

And, least of all, such change as he would 

bring us.” 

But, whilst I contend for this singular 
increase of national prosperity, I by no 
means assert, that the Union is its direct 
and originating cause; I do not say, that, 
because the two were concurrent, the one 
is consequential. [ cannot suppose that | 
there is any thing talismanic in the mere 
abstract fact of a Union, any more than 
in the mere abstract state of distinctness 
to generate wealth, or to originate pros- 
perity. I donot conceive, that the Union 
is in itself prosperity, merely because it 
promotes and diffuses it, any more than | 
believe thatalensis light, because it collects 
and concentrates its scattered rays. The 
Union is not the cause of the prosperity of 
Ireland—it is only the medium through 
which she has received and enjoyed it. 
The source of her prosperity has been Bri- 
tish connexion, and the participation of 
British resources. It is a singular fact, 
connected with the trade of Ireland, which 
I have omitted to mention, that the in- 
crease of her imports and exports has been 
confined to her commerce with England 
alone. In her foreign trade, Ireland has 








hardly advanced a single step since the | 
Vnion, but through hee intercourse with | 
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England her progress has been immense ; 
her British imports having increased, in 
thirty years, from three millions to seven 
millions, and her exports from three-and- 
a-half millions to nearly nine millions, 
whilst her foreign traffic has been almost 
stationary. 


Adjourned Debate. 


1801. 1830. 
Imports from foreign ports .. £1,359,294 2. £1,547,349 
from Great Britain .. 3,270,350 .. 7,048,936 


T1854 
8,531,255 


256,819 oe 


3,537,725 o< 


Exports to foreign ports. 

to Great Britain .. 
With proofs such as these before us of our 
utter dependence upon British connexion, 
and upon admission to a participation in 
sritish resources, the question of Union 
resolves itself, in my mind, into one sim- 
ple, and, I think, incontrovertible propo- 
sition. In what position will England be 
most readily inclined to benefit Ireland, 
and assist her in her progress—as her 
partner or hercompetitor—as her rival, 
or as an incorporated portion of her own 
empire ? 

I have but one other point to allude to, 
and have done with this inquiry. I admit 
it is the most painful and the least satis- 
factory. Has the Union succeeded in 
producing peace and tranquillity in Ire- 
land? Unfortunately, as yet, the answer 
must be in the negative. It would be in- 
terminable to enter into the causes which 
have produced this failure, or to trace the 
means by which the factious and the vile, 
the disaffected and the corrupt, have suc- 
ceeded in operating on the crude minds 
of the Irish peasantry, so as to thwart and 
defeat every project for her happiness and 
welfare. The means by which, whilst. 
the Creator has designed Ireland for a 
paradise, 

** Man enamoured of distress, 
Has marred her into wilderness.” 


The causes are innumerable; the remedy 
is contained in one single sentence—re- 
lieve the destitute, and educate the people. 
It is to this expedient we must come at 
last, when bayonets and violence have 
failed of their object, and when Insurrec- 
tion Acts and Bills of Coercion have be- 
come but a dead and inoperative letter. 
It is the destitution of the Irish poor, and 
the ignorance of the Irish people, that 
exposes them as a ready prey to the do- 
minion of priestcraft, and the delusions of 
demagogues. It is their ignorance that 
inclines them ‘to listen with credulity to 
the statements of every adventurer who 
can declaim of patriotism, and the decep- 
tions of every imposter who, at whatever 
2Ua 
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risk of detection, can promise to them an 
improvement of theircondition. Educate 
the people, and you raise them at once 
from this foul degradation. Enable them 
to examine and judge for themselves, and 
you liberate them from the thraldom of 
the political priest and the delusions of 
the trading agitator. This is the only 
expedient to restore Ireland to peace and 
to happiness, and this alone can possibly 
bestow on her that thorough and absolute 
independence of mind, not less than ac- 
tion, to which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin has taught her to aspire. 
But I have understood from the speech 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
O’Connell), that it is not total independ- 
ence which he seeks to secure for Ireland 
by the Repeal] of the Union, but a sort of 
dependent connexion—“ a federal Union,” 
as he calls it; a power to deliberate of 
her own authority, for her own local af- 
fairs, but to leave all matters of external 
and national legislation to the British Par- 
liament. Now I would appeal to the 
House, to the country, to the speeches of 
the hon. Gentleman himself, whether the 
plan he has here proposed be commen- 
surate with the object for which he has 
taught his countrymen to clamour, or 
whether it would be a realization of the 
hopes which he has encouraged them to 
cherish? Every patriotic Repealer in 
Ireland professes, that his object is to ren- 
der Ireland an independent nation, and 
no longer a subordinate province. “If I 
were asked,” said Lord Minto, * to de- 
scribe an independent nation, I should 
say it was one which can make war and 
peace, which can gain dominion by con- 
quest, plant colonies, and establish foreign 
relations; and if I would describe a sub- | 
ordinate and dependent province, I should 
say it is one which must contribute her 
quota to all the wars of a neighbouring 
kingdom, incur all the risks, and partake 
all the disasters, while all that is acquired | 
by success falls to that country, with | 
which it nevertheless claims to be co- 
ordinate and co-equal.” Granting, then, 
the full measure of Repeal for which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has asked, I 
would leave it to the most simple-hearted 
advocate of the measure in Ireland, to say 
which of his Lordship’s definitions would 
apply to Ireland in her new capacity ;— 
whether that of an “ independent nation” 
or a “ subordinate province?” Is Ireland 
in this new form of Government, to have | 
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any discretion in matters of war or peace, 
or is she not, as before, to follow impli- 
citly the dictates of England? If she is 
not, separation, I contend, must inevit- 
ably follow sooner or later ; and if she is, 
she is, of course, to be dragged in as 
heretofore for her share of all the costs 
and expenditure. Is she to have any 
control over the services, the number, or 
the pay of the very army which is to pro- 
tect her, although she must, of course, 
bear her proportion of the expenses, how- 
ever vast may be the armies of England ? 
Is she to have any authority over the 
navy of the empire, its numbers, or its 
equipments? No, but she must, in this 
case also, bear her part of the burthen. 
Her commerce is at the present moment 
dependent exclusively upon her inter- 
course with Great Britain and her colo- 
nies. Is she to have such a power vested 
in her Parliament as will enable her to 
legislate independently for her own in- 
terests in either of these departments ? 
Is she to have any control over the affairs 
of the Irish Church, its revenue, or its 
appropriation? This, at least, she will 
not attempt, constituted, as her Parlia- 
ment would be, of Roman Catholics, or 
their adherents, to arrogate to herself. 

If, then, she is to have no authority of 
herself in matters in which she is most 
nearly interested, in war or peace, alli- 
ances or treaties, commercial, colonial, or 


' ecclesiastical arrangements, I would ask, 


whether this be the full national inde- 
pendence for which the hon. and learned 


Gentleman has taught his countrymen to 


insist? And will the Irish peasantry be 
so dull as not to discover the cheat ?— 
will they not demand from the hon. and 
learned Member, whether this be the in- 
dependence they were taught to struggle 
for?—whether it is for this subordinate 
tank they have been holding their tumul- 


_tuous meetings, and signing their peti- 


tions, deserting their peaceful industry, 
and robbing themselves and their families 
of the very necessaries of life, in order to 
raise 15,000/. a-year for the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin? No doubt 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s elo- 
quence will be sufficient to avert their 


‘indignation; but even should it fail with 


a few, he will still have the consolation of 
an amiable character in Horace— 
“Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo, 


Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplar in 
A» 
arch, 
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This, then, at length, is the hon. and 
learned Member’s plan for getting rid of 
the ‘Sassenach” and the ‘‘ Stranger.” 
It is thus he proposes to liberate Ireland 
from the thraldom of ‘“ the Saxon Parlia- 
ment”—this is his notable expedient to 
render Ireland once more 

Great, glorious, and free, 

First flower of the earth, and first gem of the 

sea. 

Sir, I know the ardent and susceptible 
temperament of the Irish people; I know 
how deeply the love of country and of 
freedom is engrafted in every Irish bosom, 
and how every appeal to these wins its 
way to the heart; and is it not a cold- 
blooded tampering with the feelings and 
passions of the nation,—is it not a seeth- 
ing of the lamb in its mother’s milk,—thus 
to controvert the best affections of a peo- 
ple into instruments wherewithal to delude 
and to plunder them? But we have at 
least learned this by the present discus- 
sion,—that the hon. Member’s object in 
the Repeal of the Union, is not to render 
Ireland an independent nation, but to 
establish a sort of federal connexion be- 
tween her and Great Britain. I remem- 
ber, Sir, a very striking description of 
that kind of connexion given by the Irish 
Speaker, Mr. Foster, in the year 1800. 
“Tt must ever be the dearest interest of 
Ireland,” said he, “to be an unalienable 
and inseparable part of the British em- 
pire, not, joined together by the nonsense 
of a federal union, a connexion which 
hangs on a thread, exposed to all the 
attacks of party, and all the effects of 
accident; and unfortunate, indeed, would 
it be for us if Ireland were held by a con- 
nexion of the mere person of the King.” 
And it is with this ‘‘ nonsense” of a federal 
Union with which the hon. Member now 
comes forward to appease the excited 
imaginations of the deluded people of 
Ireland ! 

Against such a species of connexion we 
have not only all the arguments of theory, 
but all the practical experience of history 
to warn us. Its inherent and fundamental 
defect is, that with an external appearance 
of identity, it tends to cultivate a feeling 
of distinctness: distinctness in individuals 
is but too frequently synonymous with op- 
position, and in nations it is often a con- 
vertible term for hostility, and always for 
rivalry. There is in every confederacy of 
this kind not only a distinctness in the 
interests of the two nations, but even in 
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the separate interests of each; each has 
its private and its public interests, its im- 
perial and its local interests. These dis- 
tinctions invariably and inevitably lead to 
jealousies and competitions, more espe- 
cially, as in the case of Ireland, where 
there is a manifest inequality in the power 
of the confederate parties. All these are 
feelings and passions which do not fail to 
exhibit themselves even in moments of 
common danger, and which all tend, 
sooner or later, to one common goal, and 
that goal is separation. Have we not 
existing examples of these facts at this 
very moment? Have I not described in 
these very terms the present condition of 
the United States of America? America, 
[ admit, is a bad example for either party, 
because it is an imperfect example ; its 
Union is too recent to form an illustration 
for my opponents, and too green, too 
unripe, to afford a satisfactory argument 
to myself. But I conceive that it must 
be evident to every individual who knows 
the condition of that country; the jea- 
lousies of the northern and southern 
States; the distinctness of interests on 
which each is dependent, and the disunion 
in feeling which already exists and is 
rapidly gaining head amongst them, that 
before many years have elapsed —so soon, 
at least, as they have strength to warrant 
them in making the attempt—we shall 
have more than one Carolina preparing to 
repeal the North American Union. 

The whole range of history cannot fur- 
nish us with an example in which these 
species of confederacies, from their inter- 
nal weakness and the defects of their 
constitution, have not fallen an easy prey 
to foreign enemies, or dropped asunder 
by their own rottenness. The instance of 
Spain and Portugal is in every respect a 
perfect illustration of the proposed federal 
union between Ireland and this country. 
Philip 2nd of Spain claimed the throne 
of Portugal in right of his mother, and in 
1581 the two kingdoms formed a federal 
union under one crown, on the express 
stipulation that Portugal was to continue 
a distinct kingdom. How long did this 
connexion last? Not sixty years. The 
jealousy of the weaker country could not 
brook the connexion, and, in 1640, Philip 
4th was expelled, and John of Braganza 
seated on the independent Portuguese 
throne. And what has been the result of 
that independence? Would any Irishman 
wish to see his country placed on a foot- 
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ing with either nation of the Peninsula 
to-day? Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
formed a similar federal union, in 1397, 
by the Treaty of Calmar. It lasted 
scarcely three generations; being dissolv- 
ed by the revolt of Gustavus Vasa, in 
1523; and the union which now subsists 
between Sweden and Norway, I have good 
authority for saying, has no other effect 
than, by the mutual jealousies of the two 
nations, that of subjecting both to the in- 
trigues and influence of Russia. 

Internal enemies have ever found such 
alliances the most favourable to their 
schemes of conquest and subjugation. It 
was, by altacking independent Ireland 
that the enemies of England have ever 
sought to aim a fatal blow at her. Wit- 
ness the expedition of the Spaniards, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and afterwards in 
1717; the efforts of the Pope, in the time 
of the Commonwealth; and of the French 
at Carrickfergus, in 1760; at Bantry, in 
1796; Killalla, in 1798. Had the seven 
provinces of Holland been incorporated 
into one nation, instead of hanging to- 
gether by a thread, each State possessing 
a negative on the general will of the con- 
federacy, could they have been overrun, 
in nine ‘days, by the French, in 1795? In 
Holland, too, we have lately had a “ re- 
peal of "the Union,” and what does it 
promise for either country? It has left 
Holland a shattered and decaying trunk, 
and Belgium a reed shaken by the wind, 
and both, in all probability, likely one day 
to fall before the ambition of France, or 
some other continental neighbour. Ger- 
many and Switzerland have each in turn 
felt the weakness of federal alliances 
against external aggression, and, in short, 
the whole range “of history can furnish 
forth no one precedent of such an alliance 
being either prosperous in its condition or 
permanent in its duration. If we would 
form a conjecture of the probable duration 
of power in any dominion, we have, in 
fact, only to inquire whether its subjects 
be united and identified, like those of 
China, or divided and independent, like 
the hordes of Arabia and Tartary. 

One fact we have learned beyond a 
question or a doubt, from the experience 
of seven centuries in Ireland, that whilst 
British connexion is indispensable to the 
well-being of both countries, that connex- 
ion can never be secured unless by the 
thorough union or the thorough subjec- 
tion of Ireland to Great Britain. Every 
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intermediate system has been tried in vain, 
and the nearer the terms of connexion 
have approached to independence, the 
nearer have we invariably approached 
to total separation. Witness the rebellion 
of 1798; when, in the very midst of her 
enjoyment of an independence of which 
lreland boasted with even childish vanity, 
the whole country was deluged with the 
blood of a civil war, entered on avowedly 
with the intention of a final disruption of 
connexion with England, and the estab- 
lishment of an Irish republic in alliance 
with France. Had such a project suc- 
ceeded, the first duty of England must 
have been a second conquest; the safety 
of every coasting town from Cornwall to 
the Hebrides must have demanded it. 
Could British trade be carried on with 
safety? Could British merchant vessels 
pass in security through the Irish Channel, 
whilst a French or Irish navy Jay at an- 
chor in the Irish harbours? To leave 
Irish interests out of the question alto- 
gether, the interests of Britain demand 
that Ireland must be either her friend or 
her dependent—the alter ego, or the sub- 
Every approach from 
subordination to independence is an ad- 
vance towards separation. It is, in fact, 
striking off link by link the ties by which 
the superior country retains the weaker 
one, and entire independence is only at- 
tained by breaking the last thread which 
holds the kingdoms together. sThe only 
expedient which can ensure, and which has 
achieved, perfect independence coupled 
with indissoluble connexion, is an incor- 
porating Legislative Union—a Union 
which, by placing the liberties of the two 
countries on the same basis, ensures a 
community of laws, and, by identifying 
their power, destroys the struggles of 
competition and the sense of dependency. 

Not only do I consider that Union, as 
it at present stands, to be sound in its 
nature and beneficial in its results, but, 
what is of almost equal importance in the 
present position of affairs, I believe the 
reflecting portion of the two nations to be 
so fully satisfied of its advantages, as it 
exists, and of the ruin which must in- 
evitably ensue from its repeal, that I look 
on the accomplishment of that measure as 
utterly and absolutely impracticable, and 
its present agitation to be fraught at once 
with mischief and delusion. There is one 
feature in the present discussion which 
the multitude at least seem totally to 
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overlook. We are not now deliberating 
the propriety, in case no union had ever 
existed, of establishing it, but the expe- 
diency of its abolition now, after its hav- 
ing existed for four-and-thirty vears ; and 
when the hon. and learned Gentleman 
stated last night that, by the repeal of 
the Union he sought merely ‘to place 
Ireland in the same situation in which she 
had stood before the enactment of that 
measure,” he appeared to overlook alto- 
gether one material element which should 
enter into his calculation; he forgot alto- 
gether that other measures of the utmost 
constitutional importance have been pass- 
ed in the interim, and are even now act- 
ing upon; and looking at the matter in 
this point of view, there are two insuper- 
able obstacles which have in the mean 
time erected themselves against the Repeal! 
of the Union—two barriers which, taken 
together, are in my opinion insurmount- 
able, and those are, Roman Catholic 
Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform. 

Sir, I should be the last individual! to 
introduce sectarian prejudices in this 
House, or to give utterance to language 
here which might tend to perpetuate sec- 
tarian distinctions beyond it; but as J 
look upon this topic as vitally and in- 
separably connected with the present 
question, I shall not hesitate to deal with 
it unreservedly ; 1 know that in doing so 
I shall expose myself to slander and mis- 
representation elsewhere, and I kuow that 


I shall incur the risk of being again de- | 
nounced in Ireland, as I have already | 


been, by the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, in that strain of mingled filth 
and eloquence which, out of this House, 
iS so peculiarly his own. 1 am, and ever 
have been, a friend to the emancipation 
of the Roman Catholics; but, in common 
with almost every liberal Protestant with 


whom I have spoken on the subject in| 


Ireland, I have been compelled at last to 
question, not the justice of that measure 
—for that I have never for one moment 
doubted—but the existence of the con- 
tentment and moderation which we were 
led to hope would have been exhibited by 


the Roman Catholics after that measure | 


should have passed. Their own proceed- 
ings during the last three years have 
compelled us at last to alter our opinions 
of the objects of the Roman Catholic 
body and their leaders ; and if I am less 
liberal in my opinion of them to-day than 
1 was twelve months ago, | can safely say 
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[ owe my conversion, in common with 
thousands in Ireland of similar sentiments, 
to the proceedings of the hon. and learn- 
ed member for Dublin and his associates. 
Let him (Mr. O’Connell) pursue his pre- 
sent career but a short time longer—let 
him continue to arouse the passions and 
the jealous ambition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland—and before twelve 
months shall have elapsed every Protest- 
ant in the country must, for the preserva- 
tion of his property, become in his own 
defence a conservative. 

I consider it, Sir, as a circumstance not a 
little extraordinary, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics, who are now the exclusive friends 
of Repeal, were, in 1799, if not the active 
promoters, at least the silent advocates of 
the Union. Their motives, in both in- 
stances, are simple and obvious. They 
supported the Union as the only expedi- 
ent through which they could ever hope 
to obtain the remission of the penal laws. 
The obstacles to their emancipation by 
the Irish Parliament were insurmountable, 
because, being in that country the ma- 


jority, their admission to a share in the 


Legislature, with their known hostility to 
Protestantism, would have been certain 
destruction to the Established Church, 
and the other Protestant institutions of 
Ireland. It was evident, therefore, that 
an Irish Parliament never would, because 
with safety it never could, admit their 
ciaims ; but it was equally evident that a 
united Parliament might, because the 
Protestant party of ‘Ireland being then 
incorporated with that of Great Britain, 
the two united would form as great a 
majority, in proportion to the Roman 
Catholics of the kingdom, as the latter, 
taken in a separate state, did to the Irish 
Protestants. 

Mr. Hutchinson, and other strenuous 
advocates of emancipation, did not fail 
to state in the Irish House of Commons, 
in 1799, that they advocated the Union 
mainly on the ground of it being the only 
possible avenue to the enfranchisement 
of the Catholics. Mr. Pitt, in intro- 
ducing the question of the Legislative 
Union to this House arrived at the same 
opinion ; and at the very moment when 
he confessed himself friendly to their 
claims, he admitted that ‘no man could 
‘say, that in the present state of things, 
‘ and whilst Ireland remained a separate 
‘ kingdom, full concession could be made 
‘to the Catholics, without endangering 
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‘the State, and shaking the constitution 
‘ of Ireland to its centre.’ Nor was this 
feeling peculiar to the friends of the 
Roman Catholics alone: it was entertain- 
ed in an equal degree by their bitterest 
opponents. The celebrated Dr. Dui- 
genan, a man who owed his notoriety in 
Treland to his furious hostility to their 
claims, admitted, long before a union was 
seriously proposed, and published it as 
his opinion, that if that measure were 
once carried, his hostility to emancipation 
would be at an end, and that no further 
pretext could exist to the continuance of 
the Penal Laws. “If,” said he (Dr. Dui- 
genan), in his answer to Mr. Grattan’s 
address, in 1797, ‘we were one people 
‘with the British nation, the preponder- 
‘ ance of the Protestant body of the whole 
‘ empire would be so great that all rival- 
‘ries between Protestants and Romanists 
‘would cease for ever, and it would not 
‘be necessary for the safety of the em- 
‘pire at large to curb the Romanists by 
‘any exclusive laws whatsoever.’ This 
sentiment was again and again expressed, 
both by the friends and the opponents of 
the Roman Catholics—both in this House 
and in Ireland, by Mr. Addington and 
Lord Castlereagh. Lord Sheffield and 
Lord Minto, by Lord Clare, and Lord 
Yelverton, and the argument of course 
had all due weight with both parties. By 
the Protestants, the Union was accepted 
as a safe and satisfactory guarantee for 
the concession of emancipation, and by 
the Catholics it was looked on as the best 
and most honourable security which they 
could offer to their brethren of the estab- 
lished religion—and hence their support 
of the Union in 1799. 

It was the conviction of its safety, as 
insured by the Union, that operated with 
the Protestant Parliament of 1829 to pass 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. If, 
then, that Union be now repealed—if you 
cancel the only guarantee which the Irish 
Protestant conceives he now holds for the 
security of his private property and of his 
public institutions, what other are you 
prepared to give him inits stead? On 
the faith of the Union he surrendered the 
security which he held on the Penal Laws ; 
if you deprive him of the one, are you pre- 
pared to re-enact the other? To repeal 
the Act of Union now would be precisely 
to place the Irish Parliament in the same 
position in which it would have stood had 
Emancipation and Reform been carried 
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before the incorporation of the two coun- 
tries. The effect of such a measure then 
was thus described by a Member of this 
House, Mr. Douglas, who was afterwards 
Lord Glenbervie :—*‘ I have no scruple to 
‘state my opinion,’ said he, ‘that any 
‘ attempt to grant what is called Catholic 
‘emancipation, whilst the local Parlia- 
‘ment of Ireland remains, would excite 
‘such a struggle between property and 
‘numbers as would greatly aggravate 
‘many of those mischiefs which now ex- 
‘ist in Ireland, tending to revolution and 
‘separation, through the medium of a 
‘ civil war of the most destructive and fero- 
‘cious kind.’ I may be told, Sir, that Lord 
Glenbervie, though friendly to the Union, 
as a step towards Catholic emancipation, 
was in reality no friend to the Catholics. 
I shall, however, quote to the House one 
other opinion on this subject, to which this 
objection cannot lie. The author of a popu- 
lar work, which was published in Ireland 
during the debates on the Union, thus 
speaks of the effects which Reform and 
Emancipation together would have had on 
an independent Irish Parliament. ‘ Reform 
‘the Irish House of Commons,’ said the 
writer, ‘and you have democracy — the 
‘ consequence is unavoidable if the altera- 
‘tion be on a very capacious scale; re- 
‘ peal the distinguishing laws—good ; but 
‘you cannot by your Act of Parliament 
reach the spirit of distinction ;—the ten- 
dency to disunion will still subsist with 
all the irritating circumstances which 
accompany that temper * * * If many 
Roman Catholics get into Parliament, 
they will form a Catholic opposed to a Pro- 
testant faction, precisely as in the last 
century, when the parties ran at length 
into civil wars, in which one was reduced 
to a pitiable state of subjugation.’ This 
was the prophecy of no Protestant bigot, 
no exclusive churchman; these are the 
words of a distinguished Roman Catholic 
barrister, Mr. Theobald M‘Kenna, who 
was himself, I believe at one time the offi- 
cial organ of the Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation in Ireland. Such, then, on the 
showing of one of their own body, would 
be the result of restoring the Irish Parlia- 
ment, constituted, as it would now be, of 
a large proportion of Roman Catholics; 
for observe, this author does not say that 
it would require even a majority to pro- 
duce this jealousy and discord. To leave 
Protestant institutions and the Protestant 
Church out of the question altogether, 


n 
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would Protestant property be secure 
amidst the contentions of these Protest- 
ant and Catholic factions? Nine-tenths 
of this property had been confiscated at 
various times from Roman Catholic insur- 
gents—unjustly confiscated, as their de- 
scendants contend; no prescription, it 
was known, can amend a defective title, 
and would these descendants fail to re- 
claim their rights? We are told, to be 
sure, that they have no such intention, 
that the title of the public will be respect- 
ed; but we should never forget, that we 
have fallen upon days when men do not 
blush, even in this House, to ridicule the 
‘“‘cant of public faith.” It is not without 
cause that anxiety and alarm were felt for 
the present political movements of the 
Catholics in Ireland; their want of can- 
dour destroyed all reliance in their sin- 
cerity ; they seemed constantly to act with 
two objects—one ostensible and the other 
concealed. They advocated the Union 
in 1799 with a view to Catholic Emanci- 
pation; and now the hon. member for 
Dublin tells us, that he only advocated 
emancipation in order to get rid of the 
Union! After the most solemn assurances, 
reiterated throughout thirty years, that 
Catholic emancipation was all that was 
wished or wanted to quiet the country, we 
are now unblushingly told that those profes- 
sions were a mere ruse de guerre, and that 
so far from emancipation being the end of 
their desires, it was only sought for as the 
‘means to the end.” When, then, are we 
to get rid of this jesuitical agitation—when 
are we to learn the real end to which the 
hon. and learned Member is looking? 
When the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
in 1829, were rebuked for their inter- 
ference in political agitation, and reminded 
that such employments were unbecoming 
their sacred profession, what was their 
reply? ‘We agitate,” said they, “ for 
our religious rights, for the independence 
of our Church; we consider ourselves 
called on to do so in right of our profes- 
sion ; grant us but this, and we will at 
Once retire to the bosom of our flocks, 
and leave political agitation to laymen.” 
Now, have they kept those promises ? 
have they retired from the political arena ? 
On the contrary, are they not at this mo- 
ment the active agitators in almost every 
Irish parish? Are not the chapels the 
theatres of political discussion? And do 
they not collect round their very altars 
the miserable pittance of the peasant, 
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which is to form at once the stimulant 
and reward of agitation? Are they not 
at the present moment the most active 
agents of one-half the elections in Ireland? 
Is not the elective force of one-half the 
constituencies which send Members to 
this House marshalled and officered and 
directed by Roman Catholic priests ? 
Should this create no alarm in the in- 
dependent Irish Members of this House, 
whom a Repeal of the Union would send 
single-handed to contend with this gigantic 
influence—an influence which we see every 
day and every hour becoming more firm- 
ly grounded, and more openly and un- 
reservedly exerted? Do the priesthood 
of Ireland exercise no undue, no un- 
constitutional authority, when they arro- 
gate to themselves the choice of repre- 
sentatives to be sent to this House; when 
their dictum is the fiat by which a Mem- 
ber isto be returned, and their displeasure 
a final and fatal sentence that he be re- 
turned no more? Is their influence to 
excite no alarm when we see, month after 
month, Members of this House denounced 
to their constituents for their conduct 
here as traitors to their country, and ene- 
mies to Ireland? Must not their influ- 
ence be unprecedented and resistless, 
when even the hon. member for Dublin— 
he, who in his own person possessed more 
Parliamentary patronage than any ten 
Boroughmongers swept away by the Re- 
form Bill—when even he found it expe- 
dient, in order to secure his election for 
Clare, to fall prostrate before a passing 
priest, and to address him in that attitude, 
at least, if not with homage, which free- 
born man reserves for his Creator alone, 
To Repeal the Union now, would be to 
hand over Ireland to the control of men 
such as those whose influence we know, 
and whose ambition we have every reason 
to dread. That influence, and that ambi- 
tion, have been hitherto controlled and 
rendered harmless; first by the penal laws, 
and next by the Act of Union; and, 
though I should be the last individual in 
existence to tolerate a return to those un- 
just and impolitic laws, I repeat, that on 
every principle of fairness and justice, in 
the event of the repeal of the one guaran- 
tee, the Irish Protestant can only be con- 
firmed in his security, by the re-enactment 
of the other. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
O’Conhell) has dwelt long and powerfully 
on the historical evidences of the atroci- 
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ties and corruption by which the Union 
had been carried. But however revolting 
and opprobrious these facts must be, and 
no man is more willing than T am to ad- 
mit their enormity, I confess that I am 
unable to discover how these external 
circumstances can possibly afford internal 
evidence of the merits or demerits of the 
Union. Suppose all the circumstances to 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has alluded to be conceded, still I cannot 
conceive that he has made one single ad- 
vance towards convincing the House of 
the iniquity of the object, by simply re- 
“eggs the iniquity of the means. 

ut, besides this, I think the question of 
corruption is an unfortunate topic to be 
broached by the hon. Member (Mr. 
O’Connell). If it prove anything, it 
proves merely this ;—that in the brightest 
era of Ireland, in the high and palmy 
days of her independence, she was liable 
to be seduced, and actually was seduced, 
by the resistless force of English influence. 
Is she in better condition to resist it now ? 
Is her virtue more incorruptible, her pa- 
triotism more stern, to-day, than in the 
days of Grattan and of Ponsonby, of 
Flood and of Charlemont? Are we to 
suppose that the Parliament of 1799, un- 
der the leadership of such men as these, 
was less sterling in its purity than an Irish 
Parliament would be in 1834, under the 
guidance of the hon. member for Dublin ? 
But if we had paid and purchased advo- 
cates of the Union in 1799, have we no 
paid opponents to it now? If the argu- 
ment is worth anything in the one in- 
stance, it is equally good in the other, and 
if the introduction of money can throw 
a suspicion over the enactment of the 
Union, must it not equally cast an impu- 
tation on its repeal? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman may discover a salu- 
tary warning for himself, in his own elo- 
quent denunciations of his predecessors. 
If the touch of gold has cast a shadow 
over their reputation, will his own go 
down to posterity more pure and un- 
spotted? or will not the hard-earned 
pittance of the Irish peasant cling to him 
like the silver of Naaman to the servant 
of Elijah, entailing on his memory the 
taint of avarice, and on his motives the 
leprosy of suspicion ? 

The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
alluded to the evils of absenteeism, and 
the miseries which it had inflicted upon 
Ireland; but he does not surely mean us 
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to infer, that absenteeism, is an_ evil 
which has had its growth since the Union. 
He must surely be aware, that centuries 
had elapsed since it was denounced as the 
curse of Ireland? He must certainly re- 
member, that it was computed by Prior to 
drain off nearly one million and a-half of 
her specie, so long since as the middle of 
the 17th century, and that nearly a cen- 
tury later it was proposed by Lord Hard- 
wicke to the Irish Parliament in 1773, 
to restrict it by an onerous tax? All this 
was before the Union, before the Parlia- 
ment was removed from Dublin to Eng- 
land. But has the residence of the Par- 
liament in this country exempted England 
from absenteeism? Has a local Parlia- 
ment had the effect of detaining in this 
country the hundreds of thousands of 
Englishmen who swarm in every conti- 
nental city, from the Rhine to the Tiber ? 
And will there be any magical attraction 
in an Jrish Parliament, when even the al- 
lurements of a British Court have failed to 
arrest the fugitives? Sir, it is not the 
absence of a domestic Parliament, but 
the absence of domestic peace, which has 
increased the band of Irish absentees, and 
it is the restoration of tranquillity, and 
not the restoration of her Legislature, to 
which we are to look for their feturn. 
I would trust that his Majesty’s Ministers 
will not rest content with the mere issue 
of this discussion, in exhibiting the delu- 
sions, and demonstrating the impractica- 
bility of repeal ; but, in pursuance of the 
suggestions contained in the petition which 
I had last evening the honour to present 
from my constituents, I would hope, that 
they will adopt such legislative enactments 
as may put ‘* a speedy and a final termin- 
ation to its agitation—an agitation which 
is alike dangerous to the prerogative of 
the Crown—-to the influence and authority 
of Parliament—and to the peace, pros- 
perity, and greatness of the empire.” It 
was an observation of Cowley, as applied 
to Cromwell, that when the Almighty in 
his vengeance, saw fit to visit Egypt with 
his wrath, be sent not upon her the lion or 
the tiger, the fierce and lordly monarchs 
of the forest, but the toad and the reptile, 
the fly, and the creeping thing. The infer- 
ence applied with less force to Cromwell 
than it does to Ireland at the present day, 
when Heaven, in its anger, has cast upon 
her a worse than Egyptian plague ; it has 
selected as its scourges, as the instruments 
of its chastisements, not the noble and the 
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illustrious, but the base and the indigent of 
the land. They are not the men of rank 
and of intelligence, the opulent or the in- 
fluential, who, at the bidding of the hon. 
and learned Gentlemen and his associates, 
disturb the tranquillity and retard the im- 
provement of every Irish hamlet ; but the 
needy, the adventurous, the turbulent and 
the unprincipled—men, who have all to 
hope for, and nothing to risk, by agitation 
and tumult. How, long, then, were those 
petty despots to be permitted to reign and 
to riot unrestrained? Have not the Irish 
people a right to look to this their Parlia- 
ment for protection from their outrage, 
and a release from this domination ? 
Whilst I feel, Sir, that I have trespassed 
longer, much longer, than I had any pre- 
tensions to do on the attention of the 
House, and whilst | am unable adequately 
to thank them for the patient hearing which 
they have vouchsafed to me, I cannot but 
feel regret that, after having said so much, 
I shall still be compelled to leave so much 
unsaid. I shall conclude, however, with 
the forcible and impressive declaration of 
the ill-fated Lord Kilwarden on the same 
subject—-‘ That I regard the Union with 
‘Great Britain on the terms of equal 
‘laws and equal commerce, of mutual 
‘trade on equal principles, and taxation 
‘ proportioned to the abilities of both 
‘ countries, as essential to the stability of 
“the empire, the preservation of the re- 
‘ ligion, the independence, and the tran- 
‘ quillity of Ireland. [ am on the point 
‘ of giving my vote upon this momentous 
‘ question, and I do most solemnly de- 
‘clare that I think the vote I give is for 
‘the preservation of my country, its laws, 
‘and its religion, and for the peace, the 
‘happiness, and the prosperity of all its 
‘ inhabitants; and were it the last word 
‘1 was to utter, I would say—Content.’ 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor: If the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Spring 
Rice) with his acknowledged talent and 
long experience, was entitled to the indul- 
gence of the House, J trust, that in rising 
to speak on a question of the greatest 
magnitude and importance that has ever 
been discussed within these walls, I do 
not ask too much in requesting the fullest 
measure of indulgence; and although I 
undertake an awful and arduous task, yet 
do I not shrink from its performance, 
feeling as I do that the cause which J 
now advocate is based on wisdom, justice, 
and true policy, That this discussion 
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ought now to take place, no man will 
deny. Perhaps some of the friends of 
this Motion properly doubted the pro- 
priety of bringing it forward last year, 
when the public mind was irritated by 
the Coercion Bill, and misrepresentations 
of different kinds. Again, if the question 
had been brought forward at that time, it 
would have been deprived of much valu- 
able support. Many hon. Gentlemen 
were then ready to support his oh ge 
Ministers, believing that it was likely that 
the benefits of a Reformed Parliament 
would supersede the necessity of domestic 
legislation. But all their hopes on that 
head have been blasted, and the question 
has now assumed another and a more im- 
portant character. It is now no longer to 
be considered a mere deformed monster 
of faction; its shape is changed, and the 
question which we are now to decide upon 
is, whether Ireland shall henceforth be an 
independent kingdom, the right arm of 
Britain, or whether she shall be a coerced 
and impoverished province, a disgrace to 
herself, a shame to her representatives, a 
drag-chain on British industry, and a 
beggar at Britain’s gates. Had any ame- 
liorating measures been brought forward 
for Ireland, we should have had to con- 
tend for repeal under greater difficulties 
than now. Had his Majesty’s Ministers 
shown even the slightest disposition to 
ameliorate the condition of the people of 
Ireland, a sound and valid reason against 
this discussion would have been afiorded 
to many hon. Gentlemen, who now feel 
themselves compelled to support the mea- 
sure. Iam perfectly aware that we can- 
not hope all at once successfully to con- 
tend against long prejudices, predeter- 
mined opinions, and deep-rooted national 
pride. But we will hold onwards—we will 
proceed in our virtuous and noble course, 
and depend upon it, to a moral certainty, 
that sooner or later justice will triumph 
over bigotry and intolerance, and Ireland 
will again be a nation, In discussing this 
great question, I shall follow rigidly the ad- 
vice of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
I shall not enter into a discussion of seven 
centuries of oppression to which Ireland 
has been subjected. Would to God the 
intidelity and cruelty of Britain towards 
that country could be altogether erased 
from the annals of our nation. Ireland if 
we could forget these things, would bein a 
better position than now. I shall not re- 
call the religious persecation, the mental 
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coercion, and the bodily torture inflicted 
upon our forefathers by the despotic hand 
of Britain. Laying these aside, I shall 
follow the advice, but not the example, 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I shall 
forget that I have constituents; but I 
shall never forget, as he has done, that I 
have a country. I cannot be expected 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman through 
his labyrinth of financial details. I can- 
not enter on the subject of Ireland’s inde- 
pendence with the cold-blooded feeling of 
an arithmetician. But, however, in the 
outset, I must caution the House against 
listening to the monstrous proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman—namely that a 
transfer of some pounds, shillings and 
pence to the Irish treasury is a good set 
off against Irish wretchedness, beggary, 
starvation, and inducement to the com- 
mission of crime. I trust I shall follow 
his advice to the letter. It never has 
been my manner to give offence; and I 
venture to assert that, throughout this 
night, I shall not use the slightest expres- 
sion that shall give offence to any indi- 
vidual living. I wish that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down (Mr. 
Emerson Tennent) had followed that advice. 
He stated, when commenting upon the 
description of the advocacy of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin, that it 
was a mixture of filth and eloquence. I 
reject the hon. Gentleman’s filth, and 
shall try to find if there be a single argu- 
ment beaming through his eloquence 
worthy of being answered. I am happy, 
very happy, that the lot fell upon such an 
individual to second this amendment. It 
bids fair for the future success of the cause 
of repeal, that this resolution has been se- 
conded by one who attributes the whole 
agitation of the question to priestcraft, 
and who did his utmost to rake up the 
ashes of religious discord and dissention, 
by invoking the spirit of Protestant As- 
cendancy to aid him in resisting the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin. I regret, however, that he did 
not, at all events, give his argument more 
weight by enforcing it more modestly. 
But why did not the hon. Gentleman com- 
pare notes with the right hon. Secretary 
opposite, before he made his speech? It 
is to be lamented that that speech was 
framed before the right hon. Gentleman 
delivered his; because nothing is of more 
importance than that two persons, speak- 
ing on the same side of the argu- 
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ment, should agree in their facts. But, I 
ask, is there not a vast difference between 
the statements of the hon. Member and 
those of the right hon. Secretary? The 
hon. Gentleman states, that such was the 
poverty of the Irish people previous to 
the Union, that up to a certain period, 
they had not a home-market for the sale 
of their surplus produce ; whereas, last 
night, the right hon. Gentleman told us 
that it had cost us many millions to import 
English corn into Ireland. The hon, 
Gentleman also stated, that the consump- 
tion of wine in Ireland, since the Union, 
had considerably increased; while the 
right hon, Secretary admitted, that the 
consumption had decreased forty-five per 
cent. Now, I ask, are not these incon- 
sistencies sufficient to induce this House 
to give the question a fair hearing, to 
argue it fully, and not decide upon it 
uutil after due and impartial considera- 
tion? The hon. Gentleman spoke of 
Norway; but he forgot that, in the year 
when his Majesty’s Ministers were sitting 
on this side of the House, they recom- 
mended the Government of that day to 
dissolve the Union, and to leave the two 
countries in a state of amity and good 
fellowship, as they did with regard to 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. The 
hon. Gentleman has gone to Belgium for 
an illustration. Now, I care not who is 
on the throne of Belgium, but I ask 
whether Belgium is not mote prosperous, 
and her people more happy now than at any 
former period? The hon. Gentleman has 
also been very loud in his denunciations 
of every democratic principle, and has 
declared, that the salvation of the empire 
depended upon this House becoming the 
conservatives of Ireland. I know, that it 
is the custom now to treat high authority 
as fulsome trash; but I will, nevertheless, 
take the liberty of quoting a speech made 
by an individual. ‘ When men will ask 
‘us what we wish to accomplish by re- 
‘form, let us point to the achievements 
‘ofa Washington. Let us show thema 
‘ country free from that insidious remnant 
‘of a darker age—a pampered prelacy, 
‘and a domineering Church Establish- 
‘ment. Let us shew them men who scorn 
‘ to intrust their liberties to the guardian- 
‘ ship of hereditary Legislators, who have 
‘ cut off from their constitution the incubus 
‘ of a second estate, and who can protect 
‘ their property without the assistance of 
‘a race of— 
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Tenth transmitters of a foolish face. 
‘Let us point out to a people who spurn 
‘the idea of impoverishing nine younger 
‘ brothers to confer a name and an inherit- 
‘ance upon the tenth who can boast of 
‘no other precedency than the accident 
‘of priority at his birth—a people who 
‘own no distinction of blood, and who 
‘ worship no aristocracy save that of virtue 
‘and talent.’ Whose words were these ? 
They were the words of the hon. Gentle- 
man who last addressed the House. This 
was his own speech before his constituents 
—these were then his conservative princi- 
ples. But if he will not be indignant at 
the association, I will take leave to place 
his authority beside that of Lord Clare, 
Lord Plunkett, Bushe, and Saurin, and 
will treat it as the hon. Gentleman has 
treated those high names by throwing it 
overboard as “vulgar trash.” But now 
I come to the question itself. I will first 
advert to the principle upon which it is 
based ; and then, for a brief space, address 
myself to the details, Last night the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Spring Rice) 
said, that I was not the counsellor of my 
country, but its advocate. There is but 
little difference ; and as its advocate, then, 
I now call upon the House as a jury, and 
ask for their verdict. It may be pre- 
sumption for me to say it; but whatever 
little character I have, I stake it upon this 
proposition, that if the verdict of this 
House be given according to fact and 
according to principle, the fallacy of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s whole scope of 
argument will stand proved. It is an 
arduous undertaking; nevertheless I am 
bold to meet him on his own ground, 
‘shoulder to shoulder, and foot to foot.” 
I hope he will not treat mere numbers, as 
on one occasion he did, when answering 
a statement of the hon. member for Old- 
ham, telling that hon. Member that the 
difference between 95/. and 995/. was so 
trifling, that he could afford to make him 
a present of it. I also hope that he will 
not state, as then he did, that there is no 
difference between a baronet or a peer 
paying a voluntary fee for promotion to a 
title, and an apprentice being obliged to 
pay a stamp duty. However much the 
manner in which the. Motion of the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin was pro- 
posed may be objected to, my objection 
to the Amendment is, that it is arbitrary 
and despotic. What does the right hon. 
Gentleman do? He says that the Motion 
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should not be met by a direct negative. 
But what is to be the effect of this 
Amendment? Is it not an appeal to the 
House of Commons to put their judg- 
ments, their sentiments, their discretion, 
and their opinions into the keeping of the 
right hon. Gentleman and his colleagues ? 
Some of the friends of Ireland, in another 
place, once called the Union a union of 
parchment, and one which could not 
exist. 1s this, then, the parchment shield 
which the right hon. Gentleman means 
to oppose to the wishes of a whole nation ? 
If so it will be futile indeed. The right 
hon. Gentleman, when opening his case 
last night, reminded me of the manner in 
which the lives and liberties of Irishmen 
were frittered away last year. It was 
merely necessary for him to mention, 
emphatically, the name of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin, to create one 
general cheer throughout the House. 
Why, I tell him that had it not been for 
one expression used by that hon. and 
learned Member when stating his case, I 
should have objected to the form of the 
notice placed by him upon the books of 
the House. But he said, that it was 
merely a preliminary step, for afterwards 
taking into consideration the grand ques- 
tion of—repeal or no repeal. But I ask 
the House if it is fair that the liberties 
and interests of a whole country should 
be thus set at nought in consequence of 
wounded feelings, and an antipathy, 
whether just or not, to an individual? If 
that hon. and learned Gentleman were 
here, I would tell him, without the slight- 
est disrespect, that it is not in the power 
of him or of any other individual, to elevate 
or debase Ireland. This question has 
taken too deep a root in IJreland now to 
be eradicated. No doubt the cause would 
lose much support if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman abandoned it; but, for one 
that should so abandon it, 500 would 
rise up as its advocates. The right hon. 
Gentleman is anxious to get rid of the 
question without inquiry; but he cannot 
—I will not say with all his dexterity— 
but he cannot with all his ingenuity, so 
get rid of it. The hon. Gentleman, the 
seconder of the Amendment, has alluded 
to the Committee of 1825. He knows 
that up to that period hostility to Catholic 
Emancipation was unrelenting. He well 
knows that the House of Commons and 
the people of England were altogether 
ignorant of the state of Ireland; but by 
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the evidence taken before that Commit- 
tee, so much knowledge poured in upon 
them, that they instantly came to a differ- 
ent decision, and from that moment 
forwards Catholic Emancipation was 
argued in this House with calmness, with 
temper, and with consideration. I ask, 
then, if, upon his own showing, I have 
not made out a justifiable reason for all 
the Irish Members of this House calling 
for an investigation of this question, which 
excites much more sympathy in Ireland 
than any question that was ever agitated 
in that portion of the empire? Have 
1 not shown the great advantages that 
result from inquiry, and will his Majesty’s 
Ministers refuse inquiry, and interpose 
the strong arm of the law between his 
Majesty’s subjects and the Throne? Are 
they going, despite the wishes of the 
people, whoare even somuch unacquainted 
with this House, as to overwhelm it with 
their petitions? Are they, I ask, going 
still to prevent these discussions, and to 
tell the people that their petitions are so 
much waste paper, for that both Houses 
of Parliament have determined not to 
consent to their prayer? 1 would implore 
them to pause before they assent to so 
monstrous a proposition. The right hon. 
Gentleman told us last night of the vast 
benefits which we had received from this 
House since the passing of the Act of 
Union, It was painful to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman labour through the de- 
tails to prove this assertion. But what 
after all did he show? Why, that all the 
benefit which the Union had conferred on 
Ireland was, to provide gaols and_bride- 
wells for criminals and bankrupts. Oh! 
that there should be no person who felt 
for Ireland whilst the right hon. Gentle- 
man was making his expose of the 
extreme wretchedness of her people! 
The whole burthen of the right hon. 
Gentleman was to show how the public 
money had been expended in building 
gaols and bridewells, and in erecting 
bridges for the exclusive benefit of the 
aristocracy of the country. When your 
gaola, instead of being a terror to the 
guilty, become a refuge to the destitute ; 
when the lot of man is so miserably cast, 
that the laws of nature compel him to 
violate the laws of his country, what can 
come of your moral compact, or of your 
penal code? The right hon. Gentleman 


shauld have taken some other course to 
oonvince the House that the question was 
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not necessary to be advocated at all. In 
arguing this question, I shall, as I said 
before, pass over the events in barbarous 
times, which are only subjects fitted for 
the historian; nor shall I stop to inquire 
whether the Union was valid or not. My 
question will be (in order to suit the con- 
venience of hon, Gentlemen opposite) 
whether or not the Union ought to be con- 
tinued for the benefit of the two countries. 
But there is one observation, in passing, 
which I must make. The right hon. 
Gentleman, when speaking of the Irish 
Parliament assembled in College-green, 
being under the influence of the Volun- 
teers of the City of Dublin, said, that if 
the Union were repealed, the law of sticks 
would again become predominant, and 
reason would be prostrated before a rabble 
democracy. He should not speak of club- 
law. He should recollect when he and 
his associates adinitted that law to be very 
influential, and gladly availed themselves 
of its support. But I will now proceed to 
consider the question, which is more likely 
to catch the ear of this House than any 
general reasoning upon the subject of 
Repeal, I mean the question, whether or 
not Ireland is mere prosperous now than 
she was before the Union? and if not, 
then we have to consider, whether or not 
this is attributable to the Union. I shall 
take up the period of Irish history from 
the year 1782 down to the passing of the 
Union, slightly touching upon the years 
1793 and 1798. I shall then consider the 
reasons why, and the means by which, the 
Union was established. I shall consider 
if the conditions of that Union, whether 


just or unjust, have heen complied with ; 


and lastly, I shall take a very brief review 
of the present state of Ireland, so far as it 
is affected by the Union with Great Britain. 
First, then, I shall consider the situation 
of Ireland from 1782 to 1797, that being 
the period when the scheme of legislative 
incorporation first entered the mind of 
Mr. Pitt, that is, with any hope of success, 
for no doubt the Regency Question, and 
the French Revolution had each a powerful 
influence with regard to the Question of 
the Union, In 1782, then, Ireland had 
established something like independence. 
When I make use of the word indepen- 
dence, I mean it only in a comparative 
point of view; for as long as the Roman 
Catholics, the great mass of the popula- 
tion, were excluded from the representation 
of the people, so long was it impossible 
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that the acts of the Legislature could be 
viewed otherwise than with jealousy and 
suspicion, The Act of Adjustment of 
1782 was a full and entire repeal of the 
Act of Henry 7th, called Poyning’s Act, 
which made the Irish Parliament a com- 
plete tool in the hands of the British Ad- 
ministration; and now, even from that 
period up to the moment of its self-de- 
struction, I am quite ready to go the 
fullest length in condemning that Parlia- 
ment as corrupt and teeachertus: but I 
must also request hon. Gentlemen, who 
make use of its corruption as an argument 
against Ireland having any Parliament at 
all, to bear a few facts in_ recollection, 
namely, that from the passing of Poyning’s 
Act to the year 1782, Ireland should not 
be considered as having any Parliament ; 

secondly, that even in 1782, the Parlia- 
ment could not be considered as the fair 
representation of the people, who were 
altogether excluded from any participa- 
tion in its concerns; thirdly, that from 
1782 to 1798, was but a short period in 
the history of a country, and more es- 
pecially of a country which was called 
upon to undo bad legislation before it 
could proceed with improvements; and 
fourthly, that your boasted Hause of Com- 
mons of England was obliged, in 1832, 
to declare itself corrupt, and unfit to do 
the business of the State. So that, whilst 
improvement was marching through 
Europe with rapid and gigantic strides, 
and above all, while the science of legis- 
lation was beginning to be studied and 
understood in every other country, Ire- 
land was alone to close her ears against 
modern and approved doctrines; and a 
nation remarkable for the sagacity of her 
people was to flee knowledge and court 
ignorance. But, notwithstanding all im- 
pediments, we find the Irish Parliament, 
after 1782, setting itself to work in good 
earnest; we find that, notwithstanding 
religions differences and political animosi- 
ties, such was the force of public opinion 
and self-interest, that more service was 
tendered to Ireland in a few subsequent 
years, than had been for centuries before. 
We find the revenues and resources of the 
country steadily increasing. We find a sur- 
plus in the public coffers after disbursing 
the demands upon the State. Let any hon. 
Gentleman open the Statute-book, and 
there he will find, Session after Session, 
works executed for the benefit of the cay: ital, 
for the improvement of trade, commerce, 
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and « agriculture, bounties upon inland 
navigation, the population in full employ- 
ment, works of great maguitude under- 
taken, which remain to this day unfinished, 
no beggary, or even want, except that 
occasioned by a failure of crops, and even 
that could be remedied without being 
obliged to apply to our kind English 
neighbours for relie-—no passing of pau- 
pers from parish to parish—no necessity 
for coercion; in short, we were rapidly 
hurrying on to the goal of national pros- 
perity and importance, when a faction, 
jealous of our promised greatness, sent 
discord through the land, under the pre- 
tence of protecting us from French do- 
minion, but avowedly, and indeed, as con- 
fessed by Mr. Canning, for the purpose 
of keeping up Protestant pre-eminence, 
and for that purpose English gold was 
poured into the country. What was 
refused to that English gold was enforced 
by a cruel and licentious soldiery, com- 
manded by officers who were taught to 
consider cruelty as a virtue, a fair deed in 
the eyes of God, and a sure road to 
honour and promotion from the ruling 
despot of the day. These were two 
powerful engines directed against a poor, 
unarmed, defenceless peasantry, whose 
only crime was in having borne oppres- 
sion too long and too tamely. Now, with 
regard to the reason assigned for estab- 
lishing an Union between the two coun- 
tries. Those reasons will be found in his 
Majesty’s Message, delivered to the House 
of Commons by Mr. Secretary Dundas, 
in January, 1799, and which Message I 
shall take the liberty to read :—* His 
‘ Majesty is persuaded, that the unre- 
* mitting industry, with which our enemies 

‘ persevere in their avowed design of 
‘ effecting the separation of Ireland from 
‘this kingdom, cannot fail to engage the 
. particular attention of Parliament ; and 
‘ his Majesty recommends it to this House 
‘to consider of the most effectual means 
‘of finally defeating this design, by dis- 
‘ posing the Parliaments of both kingdoms 
‘ to provide, in a manner which they shall 
‘ judge most expedient, for settling such 
‘a complete and final adjustment as may 
‘best tend to improve and perpetuate a 
‘connexion essential to their common 
‘security, and consolidate the strength, 
‘ power, and resources of the British em- 
‘pire. By this Message, we find that 
the principal object for establishing a 
Union, was to prevent a connexion ber 
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tween France and Ireland ; but we have a 
right to go further into this question. We 
have a right to see, whether it was from a 
preference of French connexion, or from 
an abhorrence of English persecution, 
that Ireland sought what I shall unhesi- 
tatingly designateso destructive an alliance. 
But if Ireland had been in full possession 
of that liberty (I do not mean liberty in 
the sense in which hon. Gentlemen are 
sometimes pleased to interpret it); I mean 
liberty tempered by reason and discretion ; 
if Ireland had been in the possession of 
such liberty, would she then have sought 
any foreign connexion? No, she would 
not; and, even circumstanced as she was, 
I shall deny, to the last moment of my 
existence, that in 1798, the well-judging 
part of the community sanctioned the in- 
troduction of a foreign force into Ireland. 
No; it was the Catholics of Ireland, who 
were out of the pale of protection, that 
had a right to complain of Protestant 
domination; and yet, out of nearly 100 
State prisoners, there was scarcely a Ca- 
tholic to be found among the number; 
but if the Catholics had joined in the Re- 
volution, would they not have been in 
some degree excusable. They were ex- 
cluded from any participation in the Go- 
vernment of the country, and was it won- 
derful that they should have tendered 
their allegiance to a country professing 
that religion, for continuing in which the 
Irish people were suffering pains and 
penalties—that they should have looked 
to that country for relief, which had pro- 
mised to set an example of practical liberty 
to the civilized nations of Europe? Al- 
though I should have opposed the landing 
of the French at the expense of life itself, 
being convinced that French protection 
would have ended in systematic and bloody 
persecution ; that the will of the new and 
rapacious conqueror would have been sub- 
stituted for the better law which did exist; 
yet it was almost excusable that a people, 
out of the pale of protection in their own 
country, should have felt and rejoiced in 
the shock of the great political earthquake 
which then shook Europe to its very 
centre. What injury could they have 
sustained by the change? What cruelty 
could French invention devise, that Eng- 
lish inhumanity had not by anticipation 
imposed upon them. But, again, the Ca- 


tholics had a particular right to protest 
the moment their 


Yes, I do 


against this Union 
fetters were burst asunder. 
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contend that, although not a voice had 
been raised against the Union up to 1829, 
the Catholics had a right then, at least, 
to look into their affairs. Up to that 
period we should consider them as minors 
—emancipation made them of full age, 
and their rulers were called upon to render 
an account of their long and much abused 
trust; I contend for it that Catholic eman- 
cipation should have had a retrospective 
as well as prospective consideration; and 
what then? Why I shall prove, by the 
words of Mr. Canning, that the Union 
was considered by the Protestants as tanta- 
mount to a further Penal Code, and if 
sanctioned by any portion of the Catho- 
lics, it could have been only from a justifi- 
able dread of an augmentation of religious 
persecution, and, therefore, without Re- 
pealing the Union, Emancipation is in- 
complete, for it was the fullest and most 
oppressive Penal Code. In order to eluci- 
date and prove my argument, I shall read 
an extract from a speech delivered in this 
House by Mr. Canning upon this point : 
‘ Here, therefore, said Mr. Canning, we 
‘have the creed of the Protestant party. 
‘ It appears that they are willing to adopt 
‘an Union, or in failure of it, to continue 
‘a struggle for everything that was dear 
‘to them in right and pre-eminence, and 
‘in religion. Ask now the other, the 
‘ Catholic party, and what is their answer ? 
‘ Why, ‘“ let us have a Union or a conti- 
‘nued struggle for that which you have 
‘ hitherto denied us—namely, a Repeal of 
“the remainder of the Penal Code.”’ 
Now I ask the House, after hearing such 
an avowal from a Minister of the day, 
whether or not the contract was made be- 
tween the two countries at a time when 
each was free to act for itself? Are we 
not bound then to consider the situation 
of the contracting parties at the time of 
the passing of the Act, and if either acted 
from intimidation, coercion, or whilst 
under duress; shall I be told that an 
agreement thus executed, is to be consi- 
dered the voluntary act of both countries ? 
Surely not. When the Act of Union was 
established, Ireland was coerced, all honest 
sentiment was banished from the councils 
of the nation, men stood horrified at the 
total subversion of all law—exertion was 
paralysed ; the rack, the scaffold, and the 
dungeon were still fresh in the recollection 
of unprotected Irishmen—and was it at 
such a time that such a change should 
have been forced upon a coerced and un- 
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defended people? Unions should be 
established for the mutual safety, security, 
and honour of the contracting parties, and 
if fairly acted upon, kingdoms would be- 
come more powerful, treaties would be 
mutually guaranteed against violation, 
and individuals would mutually give effect 
to that which was considered for the bene- 
fit of the State; but Unions which exist 
under other circumstances, must have 
been effected whilst one of the parties was 
under intimidation, and therefore illegal, 
and could be only perpetuated by the 
superior force of the stronger over the 
weaker party. Then have we derived any 
one of those benefits from our Union with 
Great Britain; as a nation are we more 
powerful; as citizens, are we better pro- 
tected against violence; and as indivi- 
duals, have we a fair and equal share in 
the enactments of those laws by which we 
are bound, and by which we hold our 
lives, our liberties, and our properties ? 
To all I answer no; and why? because 
it was not Union; because the people 
were not parties to the damnable viola- 
tion; they were divided, entrapped, and 
sold in their manacles ; the slave-merchant 
was sent amongst them, backed by Eng- 
lish gold, and, robed in personal audacity 
and falsehood, he basely sold his country 
for ideal honours. And is this the Union 
to bind me? No; never. Let the right 
hon. Gentleman point out one distinct 
benefit which the measure has conferred 
upon Ireland. Has it increased her pros- 
perity ; has it given energy to her people ; 
has it given stability to her trade? He 
has witnessed our destruction, with one 
sudden transition from national independ- 
ence to provincial degradation; he has 
witnessed the green ivyed towers of our 
deserted noble mansions ; he has witnessed 
the vast uncultivated, yet genial, wastes 
of Ireland: and all this whilst he may be- 
hold, at each market place, each cross 
road and bye-way, a kind of slave mart, 
where the aged, the infirm and the sturdy 
youth, do, in one common mass of misery, 
implore a blessing upon him who would 
bestow, as it were, 8d. for twelve hours’ 
hard labour—and one-tenth of even this 
miserable pittance must find its way into the 
coffers of the luxurious shepherd, of whose 
flock, although branded with the mark that 
he may be sheared, he is not numbered 
as one, nor is he nourished in the fold. 
I shall now consider this subject in an- 
other point of view; in reference to its 
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bearing on the character and constitution 
of society, and in respect to those different 
relations by which man stands connected 
with man. I shall compare the state of 
Ireland in this respect with that of Eng- 
land, and examine whether the social and 
moral duties are better discharged in the 
one country or the other. In England 
the landlord is the natural protector of 
the tenant; in England the agent is the 


just mediator between the landlord and 


the tenant; in Ireland he is a factious 
mischief-maker, mixing up political ani- 
mosities with the duties of his station, and 
generally acting as both landlord and 
agent. His object is to wring the last 
farthing from the unfortunate tenant; his 
situation is generally so lucrative, that 
large sums are given for it; the land of 
which he has the superintendence is gene- 
rally encumbered with mortgages, and it is 
his object to depreciate it as much as pos- 
sible ; so that, when the opportunity ar- 
rives, he may foreclose the mortgage. In 
England the Courts of Law are a little too 
expensive, but no religious distinctions find 
their way into them; the parties are only 
known as plaintiff and defendant. In 
Ireland, the administration of the law is 
obscured by religious animosity; which, 
though driven from the mind on ordinary 
occasions, rallies in the Jury-box. In 
England, the tenets of the established re- 
ligion correspond with the religious feeling 
of the people; in Ireland, they have been 
forced upon the people at the point of the 
bayonet. In England, you complain of 
taxation; in Ireland, we are told that we 
are not taxed at all. Yet, in Ireland, we 
hear of nothing but beggary and starva- 
tion. When the right hon. Gentleman 
tells us, that our produce, on its arrival 
here, is admitted without being taxed ; 
will he tell us, that if he could obtain one 
guinea more from us, in the shape of tax- 
ation, he would omit to require it,—even 
from his beloved Limerick? It is because 
we are deprived of a domestic Legislature, 
that we suffer so grievously from the evil 
of absenteeism. Every Member sent to 
this House is an absentee. The members 
of the legal profession are obliged to come 
over here to your Inns of Court; our ar- 
tists are compelled to resort to this coun- 
try; and our publishers must come hither 
too, because they cannot publish at home. 
All this takes place, because our gentry 
reside away from their estates. There is 
not a a article that is not taxed; the 
page 
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only advantage extended is bestowed on 
the absentee himself. He alone meets with 
favour; if he possesses estates in Ireland, of 
the value of 20,000/. a-year, he derives from 
them, while residing in Piccadilly, a greater 
benefit than the man who possesses estates 
of an equal value in this country, bur- 
thened with the poor-rates. The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke with great pomp of 
our linen-trade ; but does it not happen, 
day after day, that petitions are presented, 
declaring the falling-off in that branch of 
trade? He refers to the high authority of 
Arthur Young, one which I respect greatly. 
But he himself said, that when a part of 
a book be read, the whole of it becomes 
evidence, and may be read throughout. 
I ask him, did he peruse the whole of 
Arthur Young’s work? No, he did not ; 
if he had, he would have found that that 
individual speaks of the resident gentle- 
men looking into the affairs of their ten- 
antry, competing with their tenantry in 
the pursuits of agriculture, and setting 
them a bright example of industry and 
morality. But all this he has omitted to 
notice. We are told, that this question is 
not to be met by a direct negative. The 
hon. Gentleman, who seconded the Amend- 
ment, goes further; he says, that this 
House is bound to declare, that it is an 
unjust interference with the prerogative of 
the Crown,—that it is an act of treason. 
He knows not what treason is. Treason 
broods in darkness, loves the night, and 
shuns the light; but surely this is open 
and unconcealed, and it is acknowledged. 
For if a never-ceasing wish and anxious 
desire to see our own Lords, and our own 
Commons, sitting in our own houses, in 
our own capital, in our own kingdom, 
legislating for our own people, be treason 
— if love of country, be treason—then do 
I glory in being a traitor. 

It would require more dexterity and in- 
genuity than the hon. Gentleman possesses, 
to convince the House that this is a fair 
mode of getting rid of this question. He 
must know, that the people of Ireland 
have, in spite of his best endeavours to 
smother it in this House, made up their 
minds on the subject. I tell him, that the 
people of Ireland are determined no longer 
to live in a state of beggary and starvation 
—that a long array of figures is no set-off 
against beggary and starvation—and that, 
however justified in imposing the Union 
on 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 of uneducated 
people; the question now is this--whether 
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it is prudent to attempt to preserve that 
Union, at the price of the dismemberment 
of the empire. I deal fairly and frankly 
with this question: I have devoted much 
time and much pains to it, and T solemnly 
declare, that if it were not my conviction 
that the Repeal of the Union would be 
beneficial to freland, I would not court an 
ignominious popularity by advocating it, 
though | believe, with the hon. Gentle- 
man, that there are some individuals in 
this House who do make use of it as stilts 
to help them to other objects. The right 
hon. Gentleman taunted us with not being 
the Representatives of the Aristocracy. My 
pride is, that | do not represent the barren 
surface of the soil, but that I represent 
those persons who cultivate the soil, and 
make it available and valuable to its own- 
ers. Are the luxurious classes of society 
alone to be represented in this House? [ 
wish them joy of his advocacy. I cannot, 
however, congratulate the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and those that are with him on 
that side, on their Whig Reform: for we 
are now taunted with this—that all our 
benefits have arisen from the Tory, not the 
Whig Administrations. Emancipation was 
surrendered to Ireland by the great eaptain 
of the age, and justly surrendered, when 
he found it would be madness any longer 
to withhold it. During the entire period 
of nearly a century, for which the Tories 
held the reins of this Government, they 
never ventured to pass such laws or enact- 
ments as have been brought forward by 
the Whigs—-they have ever been open, 
although determined in their hostility. 
Give me the avow’d, the erect, the manly foe, 
Bold, I can meet, perhaps may turn his blow; 


But of all plagues, good Heaven! thy wrath ean send, 
Save, save, oh! save me from the candid friend ! 


The Tories never promised us anything— 
they did not give us much, to be sure, but 
they did not promise more than they gave. 
Butthe Whigs have never given to the peo- 
ple of Ireland anything which they have 
promised. The Whigs carried Reform with 
the assistance of the Repealers. The 
Whigs created a revolution in this coun- 
try. They promised everything—they have 
performed nothing;—they have violated 
every pledge they made to the people of 
lreland—and they say, that we are keep- 
ing that country in a continual state of 
avitation—they are always telling us:— 
* Wait a little longer, and you shall have 
all that you wish for.” But we are told, 
that the existence of the Union is kept up 
at the expense of one-third of the property 
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of the landed gentry of England, and that | as dear to us as that of the hon. Gentle- 


yet they are determined to uphold the 
continuance of it. I speak on the part of 
England, and Jet the people of England 
be told, that their landed gentry are de- 
prived of this portion of their income. 
What is now the practice of the Trish la- 
bourer? He leaves his country to reap 
the harvest of the English agriculturist,— 
he locks his cabin door, and leaves his wife 
and family dependent on the public charity 
—he returns to [Ireland with the little 
money which he has procured in England, 
and instead of expending it in his own 
country, he by these means, procures him- 
self the common necessaries to support 
him on a voyage to America. | ask hon. 
Gentlemen, whether, if freland were send- 
ing 300 Representatives to a domestic 
Legislature, the individuals who formed 
that Parliament, would not be selected 
according to the good works they had 
rendered "2 Would not every agitator be 
set at defiance? Would they allow Acts 
of Parliament, destructive of the rights 
and liberties of the people, to be passed ? 
Would they not court an honourable, 
instead of an ignominious popularity ? 
Would they not set an example of indus- 
try and morality? Would they not, in 
fact, disseminate comfort and happiness 
throughout the country, instead of beggary 
and starvation? Weare told, day after 
day, that the healing measures which are 
in contemplation for Ireland, would be 
instantly carried into effect, provided there 
was a cessation of crime in that country. 
Is the taunting of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who seconded the Amendment, 
with the performance of a religious duty 
in prostrating himself before a clergyman, 
if he thought proper to do so, the way to 
procure peace and repose for Treland ? 
This is the way to keep prejudice alive— 
this is what the right hon. Secretary of the 


Treasury seemed to regret—he spoke of 


the dissension and disunion which had 
been kept up for centuries in Ireland, 
having prevented the introduction of good 
and salutary laws—he told us, that the 
Irish people had always been anxious to 
be admitted to the privileges of English- 
men—that we had been refrsed because 
we were poor; but that the moment we 
became rich enough, we were admitted. 
Now, 
necessitous, so adventurous, the 
this country gets rid of us altogether, 


better, We have chan. 


sooner 





if the fact is, that we are so bad, so | 


the 
ters to support, | Repeal ef the Unioa on principle—we 


;man may be to him; and I take leave to 


tell him, that however much his speech 
may have raised him in the opinion of the 
House, his calling any body of Gentlemen 
political adventurers, and not itepresenta- 
tives of the people, has not raised him in 
my estimation. [ tell him, that there is 
more virtue, honour, and independence at 
this side of the House, than dwells within 
his breast; and I ask the hon. Gentleman, 
if he thinks that he is acting fairly by his 
Majesty’s Ministers, if he tells them that 
he conscientiously believes, that this will 
retard the progress of the Repeal Question 
in Ireland, for that can be his only object 
in having seconded the Amendment; or 
does he not believe, that it will increase 
tenfoid a desire for Repeal? This is an 
important question—one of great magni- 
tude—one whieh I will desert only with life 
itself. This House may pass enactments— 
may fill volumes with enactments—but, so 
long as I have life, I will agitate the Repeal 
of the Union. Nothreat, even of death-— 
no act of the United Parliament shall ever 
prevent me from standing by the question. 
If there is not another man to be found to 
agitate the question of the Repeal of the 
Union, I will do so. It may be treason in 
Ireland ; and if so, I shall glory in being a 
traitor. lam aware, that my advice will 
not be taken by his Mayjesty’s Ministers, 
—that they will go on in their own course, 
heaping insult on insult, oppression on 
oppression, until (as 1 before said) they 
legalize rebellion, and make revolution a 
virtue. So long as there was any hope 
or reliance to be placed on this House, so 
long did the people of Ireland petition for 
other measures which they thought would 
have been conclusive without repeal. But 
when they were met in the first Session of 
the first reformed Parliament by contumely 
anid insult—in the second Session with an 
acknowledgment by his Majesty of their 
erievanees, of their great poverty and 
distress, ac ccompanied by a rc ssolution to 
stand by the darling object of Govern- 
ment to the last, what had the people of 
Ireland to expect? The question we are 
called on to decide is, whether Ireland 
shall be an independent kingdom and the 
right arm of England, or an enslaved and 
degraded province—a disgrace to herself 
and her representatives—a drag-chain on 
Hnelish finances—-and a beggar at Eng- 
land’s door? We apply to you for the 
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tell you that you do not know the situa- 
tion of the country, and that our com- 
plaints are treated as so much waste 
paper. Will the people allow you to 
continue to legislate for Ireland? I say 
no. You may despise the power of the 
people, but recollect that public opinion 
has repealed many of your statutes and 
your laws, and that there are others which 
you dare not carry into effect. Will you 
despise the united voices of 8,000,000 of 
people? I have no hesitation in saying 
that every Act of the present Government 
is giving power to the agitators of Ireland ; 
that it is reconciling men of every class 
and creed. But let the noble Lord not 
mistake me; I never will breathe a single 
doctrine, nor give sanction to an Act that 
would lead to the shedding of one drop of 
human blood. I would rather remain 
fettered and chained during the remainder 
of my life, than consent to an Act which 
would be productive of a civil war; but J 
am willing to deal frankly, and tell him 
that the agitation which we find it neces- 
sary to maintain, may lead to a demand 
which the noble Lord dare not refuse. I 
ask, again, any man to compare the acts 
of a resident with those of an absentee 
landlord. I may be told, that there are 
absentee English landlords, and that the 
same consequences are not witnessed in 
England; but it is because the numbers 
of the resident landlords predominate. In 
Ireland there are also resident landlords, 
but they are so few, compared with the 
mass of wretchedness amidst which they 
are placed, that they are utterly incapable 
of giving it any efficient alleviation. Each 
feels that if he attempts to relieve all who 
apply to him, he will at last become a 
beggar, and he is obliged, therefore, to 
close his purse. But hunger is powerful, 
and prevents the arrival of tranquillity 
among the people. You know not the 
power of Ireland. We have fallen an 
easy conquest to your great wealth, your 
power in arms, and our dissensions. The 
last are dying away, and the good sense 
of the English people, who are now be- 
ginning to make common cause with the 
people of Ireland, will prevent your 
employing the two first against us. The 
English people find that their grievances 
and poverty are, in a great measure, to be 
attributed to our grievances and poverty. 
You have made the people ask for relief, 
and relief they will have. I address my- 
self particularly to the Secretary for 
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Ireland. I can assure him that no man 
respects him and his good intentions more 
than I do. That he is thwarted in the 
Cabinet I have no hesitation in saying, 
and that he would do good if allowed to 
follow the bent of his natural disposition, 
I verily believe; but I caution him not to 
be made a tool of, not to give his sanction 
to Acts of Parliament which it is easy to 
pass in this House, but which it is impos- 
sible to carry into effect in Ireland. I 
tell him that those negative qualities for 
which he was so lavishly praised at the 
beginning of the Session, will not do for 
an Irish Secretary, We want a man of 
decision, a man of courage, a man who 
can think and act for himself, and I tell 
him that if he makes himself a stepping- 
stone for others to mount to power, he 
will cover himself, as others have done, 
with disgrace and ignominy. Sir I have 
done, and am content with the cause I 
have advocated, for in the words of the 
most noble and generous of men—“ The 
cause of freedom is the cause of God.” 
Mr. Littleton commenced by observing 
that any one, however conversant, argu- 
mentatively, historically, or financially, 
with the present question, would feel, he 
thought, some difficulty in following the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had just sat down ; for although 
he was very willing to allow the learned 
Gentleman that merit which generally 
characterised all that fell from him, of 
frankness and fairness, he must say, that 
he had been as little argumentative on the 
present occasion, and as discursive and 
declamatory as any Gentleman who ever 
spoke within the walls of that House. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman by whom 
this important subject was introduced to 
the consideration of the House, founded 
his Motion on statements of a financial, 
statistical, commercial, and historical de- 
scription ; and his right hon. friend the 
Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Spring 
Rice), in that extraordinary and powerful 
speech in which he followed the hon, and 
learned Gentleman, controverted, as he 
(Mr. Littleton) thought irrefragably, every 
one of that hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
statements ; but the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, although at the com- 
mencement of his speech he announced 
his intention to answer the speech of his 
hon. friend, not only left the thread of his 
argument, but every one of his minuter 
details, intact and unbroken. The great 
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powers evinced by his hon. friend in that 
speech to which he had alluded would 
long be acknowledged by every gentleman 
who had the good fortune to hear it— 
and this he would say—that it would be 
referred to hereafter as a manual on the 
subject by all who should be disposed in 
future generations to examine the ques- 
tion, as one of historical interest. His 
right hon. friend had so materially narrow- 
ed the ground over which it might be 
necessary to go in. speaking on this ques- 
tion, that he felt himself absolved from 
the necessity of offering to the House 
many arguments to which otherwise he 
should have been disposed to invite its 
attention. He had been prepared with, 
and but for his right hon. friend’s judicious 
observations, he would have requested 
the attention of the House to some details 
which he had collected, illustrative of the 
condition of the manufactures and com- 
merce of Dublin, and of Ireland generally 
previous to the Union. He might have 
called its attention to something he had 
collected, illustrative of the services of 
the Imperial Parliament to that country 
since that period; he might have invited 
its attention to many extraordinary errors 
and delusions which, unintentionally no 
doubt, had been practised on the people 
of Ireland by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man by whom this question had been 
brought forward ; he might have adverted 
to much which had been said on the sub- 
ject of absenteeism ; he might have quoted 
the various enactments which were to be 
found in the Irish statutes in different 
periods of the history of their domestic 
legislature; he might have referred to the 
efforts of Mr. Flood, of Mr. Grattan, and 
the motion of Mr. Vandeleur—for the 
purpose of showing that the evils of 
absenteeism had been the subject of con- 
stant complaint; and indeed he really 
believed, that if any gentlemen acquainted 
with the subject would give his mind 
patiently to its elucidation, he would find 
that absenteeism had been as severely felt 
and was of even greater amount before 
the Unionthansince. He might, he said, 
on each and all of these topics have ad- 
dressed some observations to the House, 
but he had been so fortunately forestalled 
by his right hon. friend, that it would be 
wrong in him to go over ground which 
had already been so ably explored. At 
an early part of the Session, on the day 
on which the Address was debated, he 
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had taken the liberty of expressing his 
opinion to the House, that the sentiment 
of Repeal was not of natural growth in 
Ireland. He had stated then, and he now 
repeated, that it was a sentiment conceived 
only at a late period—conceived for the 
purposes of agitation—and agitation, he 
was bound to state, of a selfish and most 
unjustifiable description. If such was not 
the fact, was it not most extraordinary 
that from 1800 to 1832 the question of 
Repeal was never once mentioned within 
the walls of the Imperial Parliament ? For 
the purpose of creating the cry in favour 
of Repeal, the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin, whose absence he very much 
regretted in common with every other 
Member who had spoken on the question, 
had employed on every occasion in ad- 
dressing numerous auditories in Ireland, a 
variety of arguments, absurd in the ex- 
treme, as they would be thought in this 
country and in that House, which, never- 
theless, had produced a powerful and most 
unfortunate effect on the people in Ireland, 
but which, from motives of policy best 
known to himself, that hon. and learned 
Gentleman had taken care to keep in the 
back-ground in the course of the present 
discussion. He felt it his duty to call the 
attention of the House to some of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman's observations on 
this point, to some of the promised fruits 
of Repeal, and the measures he had 
pledged himself to introduce, when the 
hon. and learned Member had obtained 
his domestic legislature for the regenera- 
tion of Ireland. The people of that country 
had indeed been sufficiently amused with 
vague generalities; they had been pro- 
mised, as his hon. friend the member for 
Belfast (Mr. E. Tennent) had said in 
thapsodical rhyme, all that would make 
Ireland 

Ss Great, glorious, and free, 

First flower of the earth, first gem of the sea.” 
But they had been promised something 
more in plain intelligible prose. A threat 
of confiscation had been held out. They 
had been promised a tax of seventy-five 
per cent, on the absentee landlords—they 
had been promised something still further ; 
and had been told, that if there were land- 
lords who refused to be dragged thither, 
and to hold their estates on such terms as 
those, they were to be made still further 
amenable to the tender mercies of a do- 
mestic legislature. Accordingly, on the 
28th of November last, the hon, and 
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learned Gentleman at one of the many 
meetings which he attended, informed his 
numerous hearers that “he no longer 
proposed to have recourse to 
seventy-five per cent, but he would pre- 
vent any man who had an estate in 
Ireiand from having another in any other 
country.” This was one of those expedi- 
ents which the hon, and learned Member 
would devise for bringing into 
Treland. 
that kind was one of the first effects he 
looked for from a domestic legislature.” 
The speech of which this was an extract 


capital 


was reported in the Pilot as the climax of 


the peroration of ‘‘a very able speech” 
which the hon. and learned Member con- 
cluded by proposing a Catholic Prelate’s 
(the Bishop of Maronia) health at the 
Clondalkin dinner, a distinction which 
was dune to the Prelate. He did no more 
than justice to Dr. Murray, Dr. Doyle, 
and all the other Prelates of the Roman 
Catholic church, when he informed the 
House, that there was but one individual 
belonging to that respected body who had 


ever placed his name to paper in favour of | 


a repeal of the legislative union. The 
threat he had already mentioned was re- 
peated on another occasion, in a speech 
delivered at a parish meeting in Dublin 
on the 19th of December, when the hon. 
and learned Member said ‘* No man who 
has an estaie in Ireland shall have one 
elsewhere ;” and although it was to be re- 
membered such arguments were extremely 
absurd inthe ears of intelligent men, yet 
in frefand that hon. and learned Ge whe 
man was well aware they had their weight, 
and that was the reason he had for at 
present obtruding them on the attention 
of the House. The sentence which 
lowed, too, was not, as one would be ted 
at first to suppose, spoken by him ironi- 
cally. ‘ You never can have such a law 
passed except by an Irish Parliament.” 
“* Hurrah, then, for repeal!” ‘This was 
one of those measures which were to ren- 
der Ireland “great, glorious, and free.” 
Jt put him in mind of a story told of a 
countryman of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, who, to impair the credit of a bank, 
destroyed its notes. ‘There was an extra- 
vagance in the proposition which was 
eminently absurd—but was it as certain, 
should the hon. and learned Member ever 
have the misfortune to succeed in having a 
domestic Legislature in Ireland, that the 
proposal and adoption of such a measure 


a tax of 


“The passing of a measure of 
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would be impossible. Was it not, on the 
contrary, clear, that the same means by 
which the hon. and learned Member had 
raised this popular outery, he would still 
be compelled to employ im order to main- 
tain his dominion over the populace, and 
that (although he believed that hon. and 
learned Gentleman had already become 
wearied and impatient of the burthen), in 
order to keep the road of popular favour, 
he would still be compelled to run before 
popular demand. ‘This restriction on the 
possession of property therefore would be 
a measure of pure and unqualified justice, 
in comparison of many which such a 
Member would speedily be under the ne- 
cessity of propounding in his domestic 
Legislature. But let the House for a 
moment consider what would be the effect 
of it.” The bond of property, one of the 
strongest links which held together the 
people of the two countries, would soon 
be entirely destroyed ; the ties of a com- 
mon interest would soon cease to exist al- 
together, and whenever it should please 
the domestic Legislature of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to decree the separa- 
tion of the two countries, he would not be 
obstructed by the interested clamour of any 
man who might be unpatriotically appre- 
hensive of the loss of his property in Eng- 
aud. But the hon. and learned Gentle- 
inan said, he was fora federal union, and 
that he was notaseparatist. Let the hon. 
and learned Gentleman say so. For his 
part, he must say, that the man by whom 
measures of that description should be 
carried would be a separatist in practice, 
and that the man, on the same principle, 
by whom they should be proposed, was a 

‘paratist in theory. But they were told 
that no evil effects would ever ensue, 
because it would be requisite that all 
measures, If an independent Parliament 
were to sit in Ireland, should be submitted 
to both Houses, and must receive the 
toyal Assent. True, such was the 
theory of our Coustitution; but to what 
extent was it meant that such should 
practically be true in Ireland? He ap- 
pealed from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s declaration that he was no separa- 
tist, to the whole context of his speeches 
and his conduct, and he maintained that 
separatist he must be, if he were in his 
senses. Shylock did not demand the life 
of his debtor, he only demanded a pound 
of his flesh, near the heart; and in like 
manner the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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did not demand separation ; he only de- 
manded measures which should render se- 
paration inevitable. But the House had 
not yet heard all the advantages which 
were to ensue from a domestic legislature. 
He regretted extremely, that the hon, and 
learned Gentleman was not now present, 


as he was most anxious to have directed | 


his attention to an extract of a speech 
which was reported in the Pilot news- 
paper as having been delivered by him at 
the dedication of the new Roman Catholic 
Church at Kildare. ‘ How,” asked the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, *‘ how can 
the men sitting in London know our wants 
and our wishes, or what is right to be 
done in the internal conduct of our affairs 2 
How can you let them know your desires ? 
Why, if the Parliament were sitting in 
Dublin, and your representatives were 
doing wrong, you could take your short 
sticks in your hands some fine morning, 
and go up and tell them to vote honestly 
and rightly.” The hon. members for 
Cork and Drogheda applauded that re- 
commendation. He was extremely glad 
they did so. This was said to be one of 
the great and principal advantages of a 
domestic Legislature, and yet in the same 
speech in which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman gave them this advice, he de- 
precated violence, and talked about ‘ the 
red arm of God’s vengeance being for ever 
lifted up against the man who sheds a 
fellow-creature’s blood.” One argument 
was worth a thousand rhetorical flourishes 
—‘ Take your short sticks in your hands, 
and go up and tell them to vote honestly 
and rightly!” If there was any Gentle- 
man present, and peradventure there might 
be a score or too, who were pluming 
themselves on the idea of having seats in 
the hon. and learned Member’s domestic 
Legislature, he would beg most sincerely 
to tender them his cordial congratulations 


on the brilliant prospect before them of 


their parliamentary independence. But 
while to intelligent, rational, and sober 
thinking mev, such propositions were ex- 
tremely uninviting, he could perfectly 


well understand how to the great mass of 


ignorant deluded Irishmen, they would be 
extremely captivating as a Parliament 
exclusively Irish, consulting none but 


Irish interests, to which the welfare of 


Ireland would be exclusively dear, and 
established only on Irish predilections ; 
but he would have them bear in mind, 
that if a Parliament exclusively Irish sat 
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in College-green, Dublin, a Parliament 
exclusively British would sit in Westmin- 
ster. Already the country had been told 
by Mr. Sharman Crawford, when insisting 
on the necessity of a local legislative 
body in Ireland, ‘ the principle which now 
actuates England is not kindness to Ire- 
land—no, it is kindness to herself. She 
indulges the vain hope, that the cries of 
the starving peasants would no longer 
reach her ears—that their incursions 
would no Jonger be the means of reducing 
the wages of her labourers and mechan- 
ics.” Such was the language of an ad- 
vocate for repeal. God forbid that the 
hope so unnecessarily imputed to us 
should ever be realised. God forbid, that 
the ears of England should ever be closed 
to the cries of a starving Irish pea- 
santry.—But this he would say, that such 
an unhappy state of feeling could not be 
more eflectually promoted than by that 
exclusive system of legislation which they 
were endeavouring to establish. He 
warned them that there did exist on 
the part of the labouring community of 
this country a strong feeling, that their 
interests were injuriously affected by the 
incursions of the lrish peasantry; and if 
the views of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman were unfortunately realized, the 
Table of that House might soon be laden 
with petitions, praying for protection 
against the competition of the “ stranger,” 
to use a favourite expression of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman—and that the 
liish might be shut out of England alto- 
gether; nor would it be very difficult to 
foresce the result of such appeals in a 
Parliament exclusively British, consulting 
only British interests, founded only on 
British predilections, aud in which not 
only the eloquent advocacy of the hon. 
and lcarned Gentleman would be wanting, 
but in which not a favourable voice would 
be raised, however feebly, by any one 
connected with Ireland by property, or by 
any obligations of honour or interest in- 
clined to promote the welfare of that 
country. In the speech which the hon, 
and learned Gentleman delivered the 
night before last, there was no point which 
the hon. and learned Gentieman seemed 
to labour more assiduously to establish 
than the purity, importance, and useful- 
ness of the independent House of Com- 
mons, as it existed in Ireland in 1782; 
and he was ready to admit, that if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had proved 
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that Parliament, as then constituted, 
could have been productive of any ad- 
vantage to Ireland, one position of great 
importance would have been made out; 
but in one of his speeches, that hon. and 
learned Gentleman declared, that his new 
domestic Legislature should not be like 
the last. If indeed the views of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman were ever carried 
into effect, it would resemble no body of 
men who had ever aspired to the views 
and situation of a deliberative assembly. 
No mockery was more pitiful, no specta- 
cle was more contemptible, than that of a 
body of men decked in all the trappings 
of eloquence, and assuming the name 
and bearing of a deliberative assembly, 
while crouching beneath the terrors of 
an armed constituency, impelled by the 
hon. and learned Member. He believed, 
that the profligacy of the Irish Govern- 
ment, acting, as they necessarily did, in 
connexion with the Irish House of Com- 
mons exceeded all belief. ‘The Pension- 
list twenty years before the Union exceeded 
£85,000, which was more than half the 
amount of the customs at that day. The 
most undisguised traffic in places and pen- 
sions was carried on; the Crown was per- 
mitted by the House of Commons not only 
to retain all the hereditary revenues, but 
to prostitute them to the most unworthy 
purposes—the whole of the establishments 
of the country were brought forward on 
the most extensive scale of prodigality ; 
the spirit of corruption pervaded every 
department; in short, it might be said 
that the conduct of the Irish Government 
acting always of necessity with an inde- 
pendent Legislature in Ireland, was not 
more scandalous in its treatment of the 
Irish peasantry than in every department 
of the civil service. Anterior to the 
Union there existed no knowledge of 
great public rights; there was no kind of 
respect for political purity, and no rever- 
ence for sound constitutional principles 
of Government—the state of the repre- 
sentation was so bad as to make the late 
Lord Londonderry a radical reformer; 
the oligarchy mocked at popular rights, 
and even sought self aggrandizement at 
the expense of the country. In the 
struggle for a free trade with Great Bri- 
tain it fortunately happened, that the 
interests of the proprietors were advanced 
with those of the people, and the princi- 
ples of justice and reason for a time 
incidentally were adverted to; but in 
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vain would they look throughout the 
whole range of parliamentary history for 
any clear and sustained recognition of 
those sound and constitutional principles 
which alone ought.to actuate the Govern- 
ment of a free country. If to all this 
they added the evils resulting from a 
wretched, demoralizing system in the 
management of property, hon. Members 
would have before them a picture which 
certainly would not fill them with any 
very high expectations as to the great ad- 
vantages to be anticipated from the re- 
establishment of such a domestic Legis- 
lature as had been described. Those evils 
were not merely historical; they actively 
displayed themselves up to the present 
moment. Still, however, they were not 
the natural growth, nor did they originate 
in the peculiarities of Irish character—they 
were inseparably connected with a Govern- 
ment which was obliged to manage its 
movements through the instrumentality of 
such a domestic Legislature. And he 
believed, if it were now again re-estab- 
lished, in times of broil and emergency, 
when the exigency of the occasion seemed 
to justify the means, Ministers, it would 
be found, would not be backward in avail- 
ing themselves of the facilities which 
were afforded, and a system of corruption 
would again secretly and silently become 
the settled system of their Government in 
that country. He had thought it his 
duty in the first place to bring into the 
present discussion some of those argu- 
ments which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who originated the present motion 
had constantly been in the habit of ad- 
vancing and urging in Ireland with 
melancholy effect, and which had pro- 
duced a most malignant spirit in that 
country, but which, from motives best 
known to himself, had been kept entirely 
in the background on this occasion. He 
did not wish, as indeed he had no right, 
to question the purity of that hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s motives in having in- 
troduced this question. He was as 
willing as any man to admit, that up to 
the period when complete religious toler- 
ation had been accomplished for Ireland, 
that hon. and learned Gentleman had 
conferred on his country the greatest 
possible benefit; but he must be per- 
mitted to say, —and from the official situa- 
tion in which he stood he was entitled 
to speak with some degree of weight— 
since that period the hon. and learned 
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Member had proved a most unfortunate 
obstacle to the social happiness of Ire- 
land and her progressive improvement. 
He did trust, when that hon. and learned 
Gentleman had witnessed the result of 
the solemn adjudication of both Houses of 
Parliament on this proposition, he would 
see the prudence, if no higher motive in- 
fluenced him, of abstaining from the re- 
agitation of it in Ireland—and at all 
events, if his prudence did not prevail, 
the united voice of the people of this 
country would join with all that was in- 
telligent, worthy, and respectable in Ire- 
land, to support Government, by all the 
means in their power to maintain public 
peace and the existing free institutions of 
the country. 

Mr. Barron said, this question had 
already been most ably discussed by the 
hon. Members who preceded him in the 
debate ; yet he felt it aue to himself and 
to his constituents shortly to state the 
motives which induced him to give his 
support to the measure proposed by the 
hon. and learned member for Dublin. 
Ireland had for some time been afflicted 
by one of the greatest evils which could 
befall any country, that of absenteeism. 
It had been stated by the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland—and he (Mr. Bar- 
ron) did not mean to deny the fact—that 
there had been a great number of absen- 
tees before the Union; but if that had 
been felt as an evil before, it had become 
a tenfold greater evil since that period. 
In fact, the Union had greatly increased 
the number of absentees; and he knew of 
no good which could compensate for the 
absence of the nobility and large landed 
proprietors of that country. A resident 
nobility and gentry not only set the exam- 
ple, but afforded to their tenants the 
means of industry and improvement, and 
greatly advanced the civilization and well- 
being of those around them. How, he 
asked, could any country be expected to 
prosper when the great mass of the 
nobility and gentry were absent from it, 
being, as they partly were, drawn from it 
by the necessity of attending to their 
legislative duties. Almost all the nobility 
and gentry of Ireland had absented them- 
selves from it since the Union; he would 
not say all, but certainly three-fourths, of 
them had. The consequence was, that 
more than 5,000,000/. annually were 
drawn from the sweat and labor of the 
people of Ireland to be spent in this 
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country, and this he conceived to be 
mainly owing to the Legislative Union of 
the two countries. He was not one of 
those who wished to charge upon the 
British Parliament, that they were not 
willing, or that a majority of them were 
not willing to legislate fairly for Ireland ; 
but let them be ever so willing and 
ever so anxious to deal fairly and justly 
by that country, it was impossible 
that they could make good the loss 
which had been sustained—that they 
could restore the link which had been 
broken—that they could fill up the void 
which had been created by the absence of 
the nobility and gentry of that country. 
He would go further and say, that he never 
expected that Ireland would be happy and 
contented, until that nobility and gentry 
were restored to her, and the most effec- 
tual way, the only way of restoring them, 
would be by the Repeal of the Union. It 
this were once done, and an Irish legisla- 
ture established, they would, exnecessztate, 
have a great portion of the Irish nobility 
and gentry residing on their estates for a 
great part of the year, and looking to the 
occupations, and watching over the inter- 
ests of their tenants, and directing and 
encouraging such improvements as would 
be of equal advantage to both. He main- 
tained that that House, in legislating for 
Ireland, was acting, he would not say 
willingly, but in error, to the injury of 
that country. They were mistaken when 
they undertook to legislate for Ireland—a 
poor impoverished country — upon the 
same principles by which they were actu- 
ated in legislating for England. He 
would not impute malice, or ill-will, or 
prejudice, to them in doing so, but he 
would say, that they acted under mistaken 
notions. They should remember, that the 
one was a rich and powerful country, 
abundant in resources, and which had 
been blessed with free institutions for se- 
veral centuries, while the other was a poor 
distressed country, which had beencrushed 
and broken down under ages of oppression 
and misrule. It was not hisintention tofol- 
low the right hon. Secretary of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. S. Rice) in his very long and 
elaborate speech of last night; but he 
would advert shortly to a topic or two 
touched on by him. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman told them, that the fisheries of 
Ireland were under the protection of Go- 
vernment ; but he should have recollected 
that the fishery bounties were withdrawn 
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in 1829. The’ great object of those boun- 
ties was to give employment to a large 
body of fishermen ; and by the withdrawal 
of them, a great portion of these poor per- 
sons were left without employment. He 
held in his hand a resolution, agreed to 
at a meeting at Balbriggan, at which Mr, 
Hamilton, a gentleman not at all a Re- 
pealer, presided, in which it was stated 
that, from 1822 up to 1829, the fisheries 
had thriven, and the aunties of fishermen 
employed had increased from 36,000 to 
upwards of -56,000; but that, since the 
bounties had been withdrawn, the fisheries 
had declined, and the number of persons 
employed had decreased in a much greater 
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ratio than they had increased previously | 


to 1822. This was a statement, not got 
up for the purpose of agitation, but upon 
a conviction of the emergency of the case. 
It showed, that the deepest distress pre- 
vailed amongst these people, which the 
few gentry who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, were quite unable to relieve. Large 
bodies of men had been thrown out of 
employment, in consequence of the with- 
drawal of the bounties by Government. 
And what was the consequence of this al- 
tered state of things ¢ A vacancy occurred 
in a southern borough, and the fishermen, 
to a man, agreed to give their votes in fa- 
vour of a man, who was a stranger to them, 
and who had nothing to recommend him 
to them but that he advocated Repeal ; 
and the fishermen voted against a man 
who was their near neighbour, who 
had ever done what he could to relieve 
them. Although that gentleman was a 
relative of his own, he might be permit- 
ted to say, he was as honest, as honour- 
able, and as good a man in public and pri- 
vate life as existed. They did this be- 
cause they were actuated by a feeling, 
that they had been neglected and over- 
looked by the Legislature, and they sup- 
ported the man who they thought would 
assist them by advocating the principle 
of a domestic legislature. He could point 
out various other places, in which in- 
stances of a similar feeling were mani- 
fested by this distressed class of persons, 
to the injury of the interests of the legis- 
lature in Ireland. He would mention an- 
other case, which he considered worthy 
the attention of the House. There 
were established in Waterford, before 
the Union, large manufactories of linens 
and woollens, serges, stutis, and glass. 


The first three of these had totally 
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disappeared ; the fourth could hardly be 
said to exist; and as to the glass manu- 
facture, it was very low indeed—it was 
nearly ruined, owing to English competi- 
tion, and the parties being unable to find 
any other market which offered a com- 
pensation for the loss occasioned by this 
competition. Of 28,000 persons in that 
city, between 5,000 and ‘6,000 persons 
were one half the year out of employment, 
and during the other half they were paid 
at a rate far below that at which the most 
humble individual in England was at any 
time employed, or with which he would 
be satisfied. There was a Mendicity So- 
ciety established in Waterford, by which 
500 or 600 individuals were employed—at 
what rate did the House suppose? No 
more than three halfpencea day; and, if 
the present distress were to continue, it 
was impossible to foresee to what extent 
the misery and destitution of the poorer 
classes would extend. At present, there 
was not any country in the world in which 
distress and suffering existed to so great a 
degree as in Ireland. Although the right 
hon. Secretary had thought fit to represent 
Ireland as being in a prosperous state, he 
felt it his duty to state these facts to the 
House ; glad would he have been to be 
enabled to tell a different story. He did 
not pretend to speak of Ireland generally ; 
he only spoke of those facts which had 
fallen within his own knowledge; and so 
satisfied was he of their truth, that he 
would willingly put his signature to every 
word he uttered on that occasion. He 
would grant the statement of the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland, that there were 
large exports taking place from Water- 
ford; but was this any answer to the 
claims of the starving thousands who 
crowded the quays? Would it do to say 
to them, “‘ You must be prosperous, be- 
cause two millions’ worth of exports have 
been sent from your city last year.” It 
was, indeed, true, that 2,000,000/. of ex- 
ports had left Waterford; but ‘then the ex- 
ports were provisions—provisions to the 
amount of 2,000,000/. could be sent away; 
and yet the people of Waterford were 
starving. What these distressed persons 
asked for was, employment, food, or the 
means of purchasing food, and this they 
expected to obtain on the return of the 
nobility and gentry on the Repeal of the 
Union. Millions, hundreds of millions, 
might be exported, without giving em- 
ployment to very many persons, From 
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Waterford, there had been exported 4,000 
head of cattle, 4,200 sheep, 32,000 swine, 
13,900,000 weight of butter ; but this did 
not give employment to the great mass of 
persons who were starving—who were li- 
terally in a state of destitution in Water- 
ford and its neighbourhood. Let him 
ask, was this a state of things which could 
be expected to last 2? Was it not natural, 
that a people so circumstanced should be 
discontented, when they looked about 
them and saw the people of England 
happy and contented, with their agricul- 
ture and manufactures flourishing around 
them? Let it not be imagined, that the 
acts or conduct of any individual had re- 
duced Ireland to this miserable situation, 
to this mass of poverty and destitution. 
No; it was caused by the absence of her 
leading nobility and gentry, and could 
only be removed by their return. He 
would not at that hour enter into a sub- 
ject which had occupied so much of the 
time of the House during this debate, the 
financial arrangements made with Ireland 
at the Union, the grants in aid of public 
works since, and England taking upon 
herself the responsibility of the Irish debt. 
He found, however, in looking over a de- 
bate which took place sixteen years after 
the Union, that an hon. Member of sound 
talent, great experience, and undoubted 
integrity—he alluded to Sir John New- 
port—had said, ‘* This is a debt contract- 
ed on a false estimate of the resources 
of Ireland.” He had the statement of 
Mr. Plunkett to the same effect; that 
Gentleman stated, that “ the scale of con- 
tribution laid down for Ireland was ut- 
terly disproportioned to her strength.” 
Since then, the taxation of Ireland bad 
gone on increasing more rapidly and per- 
manently than that of England, and it 
was capable of proof, that, within twenty 
years, the taxation of England had in- 
creased two-fold, while that of Ireland had 
increased five-fold. The debt charged 
upon Ireland had been imposed under false 
pretences. They kept Ireland plunged in 
debt, until they found that she was bank- 
rupt; her debts had been contracted for 
her, and were disproportioned to her 
means, as had been justly stated both by 
Sir John Newport and Mr. Plunkett. 
That debt had been contracted, after the 
Union, for British purposes. But had 
they left Ireland exempt from debt? or 
had they not rather made her equally re- 
sponsible with England for the whole 
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800,000,000/. of debt contracted by this 
country,and one-halfofit,at least, contract- 
ed before the Union? and yet Ireland was at 
this moment equally responsible with Eng- 
land for the whole amount. He would 
not, however, dwell any longer upon 
this part of the subject. He would 
ask, whether Ireland had not been for 
centuries governed, either directly or 
indirectly, by England ¢ Whose fault 
was it that she was involved in mi- 
sery? Who was it that caused her po- 
verty and distress? If he were inclined 
to taunt, he would say to England, “ the 
fault is with you.” But he said not so. 
He felt, that they were bound to come to 
the discussion of a question of such great 
importance with calmness and temper; 
and even when he heard his country 
taunted he wished not to throw back the 
taunt, as he felt, that it only tended to do 
injury on both sides. There were three 
points which appeared to oppose them- 
selves to the Motion of the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. The first 
was a dread of a Catholic ascendency in 
Ireland. The King of England was the 
King of Ireland. That Monarch must, 
by the form of the Constitution, be Pro- 
testant. There was, however, now no 
pretender, no Catholic, seeking to deprive 
him of his Throne; and no man, not even 
the wildest theorist ever heard of, had 
talked of removing the Throne to Ireland. 
Next came the Lords. Now, it was known 
that there were not more than five or six 
Roman Catholic Peers in Ireland, not 
forming one-twenticth of the Irish nobility. 
Thus there were two out of the three 
estates essentially Protestant. He next 
came to the third estate, the Commons. 
It was acknowledged that several Roman 
Catholics had found their way into that 
House—-a greater number, he believed, 
than would again be found there in the 
event of a Dissolution of Parliament to- 
morrow. But if the Irish nobility and 
gentry were to return to their estates was 
it not natural to suppose that they would 
have their due influence with the tenantry, 
and that the latter would follow them to 
the hustings with respect and confidence ? 
The influence which had been lost by 
absence would be restored, and he would 
venture to say, that the Protestant influ- 
ence would predominate greatly at elec- 
tions. Here, then, they had the King, 
Lords, and Commons, all essentially Pro- 
testant, and it would be idle to say, that 
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anything like a Catholic ascendancy was 
for a moment jto be apprehended. If an 
attempt were to be made to secure a Ca- 
tholic ascendency, he, though a Catholic, 
would side with the Protestants. These 
sentiments were not new with him. He 
had uttered them not only amongst his 
private friends, but at the hustings, where 
nineteen-twentieths of the persons present 
were Catholics, and in doing so he had 
obtained their votes and their applause. 
Away, then, with these idle fears—these 
futile objections to the Motion; they 
could not for a moment stand the test of 
the plainest argument. He next came to 
the question urged that a Repeal of the 
Union would lead to a separation of the 
two countries. This, it appeared, was 
said in a spirit of prophecy, for it had no 
fact to support it. Why should the people 
of Ireland wish for a separation from Eng- 
land? Was it not their interest to con- 
tinue upon the closest intimacy, the most 
friendly footing with this country? The 
people of Ireland knew—they thought, 
they felt this; they knew that the English 
markets were open to their produce; they 
knew also that the skill and industry of 
the English gave manufactures to Ireland 
at a far cheaper rate than she could get 
them elsewhere. These articles had be- 
come to Ireland as the necessaries of life. 
There were no articles sold in her shops 
that were not the manufacture of Man- 
chester, or Birmingham, or some other 
manufacturing English town. The Irish 
then must be mad, more than mad, to 
reject these advantages. But it would be 
hardly supposed that the Irish could be so 
foolish as to reject the market where they 
could buy cheapest, and sell their produce 
to most advantage. Let the House bear 
in mind that it was not Acts of Parlia- 
ment that bound together nations, neither 
were they held in amity by political 
systems. Their Union was only to be 
secured by their mutual interests—and 
the House might depend upon it that the 
Irish would be the last people on the face 
of the globe to seek or desire a separation 
from this country. Jt would be the in- 
terest of Ireland to have the British Navy 
to protect her commerce; and who more 
fit to man that navy than the hardy fisher- 
men of Ireland? Who more fit to supply 
her armies in war than the people of Ire- 
land? Ireland had ever been the right 
arm of England in time of war, and long 
might she so continue, She had shone 
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bright as was the lustre of the British 
Crown, the fairest gem in the whole circle 
of its radiance, and long he hoped, after 
many distant possessions had separated 
themselves to follow a new destiny, would 
Ireland both strengthen and adorn the 
imperial greatness. The glory of Ireland 
was bound up with that of England, but 
she shrunk and withered for want of the 
fostering care of a local Legislature, if 
that were once restored, it would, he felt 
convinced, be a source of increased power 
to England, and of incalculable benefit to 
Ireland. But whatever might be the fate 
of this Motion, however it might please 
the House to dispose of it, he trusted its 
introduction and discussion would leave 
no angry feeling on the minds of English 
Members. He trusted that all irritation 
(if any existed) would be laid aside, and 
that Gentlemen would bear in mind that 
Ireland had many other grievances to 
complain of and pray for redress. Ireland 
was now at their Bar, praying for permis- 
sion to legislate for herself; they might, 
perhaps, say, ‘“* No; we will legislate for 
you!” Let him beseech them, then, to 
consider the distresses of that country— 
let him implore them as Christians, let 
him implore them as men, let him implore 
them as Englishmen, to look at the mise- 
ries, the sufferings, and the wrongs of Ire- 
land, and not to turn from them until 
they were redressed. 

The debate was, on the Motion of Mr. 
Ruthven, again adjourned. 


Foreign Entisrment Act.] Mr. 
Murray moved the second reading of the 
Bill for repealing the Foreign Enlistment 
Act. 

Mr. Finch was opposed to this measure. 
He thought that some power should exist 
in the Crown of preventing its subjects 
entering into the service of foreign states. 
He should prefer the amendment of the 
present law to the total repeal of it. If 
the law were repealed he had some doubts 
whether by the Common Law the Crown 
would not have the power of enforcing 
the principle of the present law. They 
had the authority of some eminent lawyers 
in support of that opinion, but on the 
other hand he admitted that they had 
contrary authorities. It might be said 
that the penalties inflicted by the present 
law were too severe; but it ought not to 
be forgotten that few things were more 
likely to involve the nation in a war than 
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allowing armaments to be sent out to 
assist parties contending in a foreign 
country. 

Sir Robert Inglis held war to be such 
an evil that it was not to be entered upon 
without the utmost caution; but, above 
all, a country should prevent its subjects 
taking a part in a civil war in a foreign 
country. He did not conceive that any 
man was at liberty to slay his fellow-man 
unlessin self-defence, or by lawful author- 
ity. He objected to anything like a free 
trade in war, or to allow men without a 
licence to slay their fellow-creatures. If 
the question was stripped of the false 
colours of military glory with which it was 
invested, he was sure that most men who 
would take the trouble to consider the 
matter would be opposed to it. He would 
ask whether it was just that any man 
should be at liberty to carry to market his 
best energies for killing his fellow-men ? 
That, in point of fact, was the question 
involved in the measure. He should 
oppose the Bill of the hon. Member as 
calculated to lessen the security of the 
peace of Europe, and as being likely to 
involve the country in a war. Above all 
he objected to it because it lessened the 
checks which prevented men carrying 
their swords to market to slay their fellow- 
men, 

Mr. Plumpitre also felt obliged to oppose 
the Bill, and expressed his intention to 
divide the House upon the question. He 
did not think it was right on the part ofa 
Christian Government to allow the people 
of this country to draw their swords in 
foreign quarrels, Such a proceeding was, 
in his opinion, anything but creditable, 
and ought not to be sanctioned. 

Mr. Pease contended, that passing such 
a measure as this, would be establishing 
the principle that those who could pay 
most money should be able to effect the 
most slaughter. For his part, he thought 
that a repeal of the present law would, 
pro tanto, tend to corrupt the morals of 
the people. He had recently seen many 
of the unfortunate men who had returned 
from Portugal, and he could assure the 
House that more deplorable spectacles 
than they presented he had seldom wit- 
nessed. They were broken down in health 
and spirits, and tainted with every species 
of vice and corruption. In a communica- 
tion he had received from a friend in Por- 
tugal, it was said, that ‘‘ We have here in 
Lisbon the canaiile not only of Belgium and 
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France but also of England, and all for the 
sake of murdering the poor Portuguese.” 
But he would ask, whether it was not most 
disgraceful on the part of the Government 
of this country to allow British subjects 
to take part in such a contest as that 
which was carried on between Don Pedro 
and Don Miguel? He was aware that 
the Bill on which the present law was 
founded was brought in for the purpose of 
keeping faith with Spain, but thinking 
that some prohibitory law should exist, he 
certainly would give his vote for the rejec- 
tion of the present measure. He was 
willing to admit, that officers on half-pay 
were objects of great sympathy, but still 
that encountering death for mere gold 
was positively ignominious. 

Mr. Murray declared, that he had not 
heard a single valid argument urged against 
the Bill. The existing laws not being 
enforced became a dead letter, and, there- 
fore, they ought not to remain on the 
Statute-book. He denied that it was ad- 
verse to the principles of Christianity to 
support with a sword a just cause, such as 
that of Poland for instance, or that of 
Protestantism, which had been defended 
by Gustavus Adolphus in Germany. 

Mr. Andrew Johnstone said, that if it 
were only for the purpose of a protest the 
present law should not be erased from the 
Statute-book. Agreeing with those who 
thought it should not be repealed, he 
begged leave to move, that the Bill be read 
a second time this day six months. 

Lord Althorp rose, to state the grounds 
upon which he supported the present 
Motion. He had opposed the original 
introduction of this Act, and he had since 
come to the conclusion, that it would be 
advisable to repeal it. It did not in any 
way affect the principle alluded to by hon. 
Members, neither would its passing in any 
way interfere with the principles of Christi- 
anity. Asa law, that which now existed 
was altogether inefficient, and the result 
of it was, in fact, predicted at the time it 
was passed. But it would be impossible to 
pass any law to prevent British subjects 
entering the service of foreign States 
which would not be so severe as to render 
it utterly hopeless that it could be carried 
into execution. But there was another 
reason why the present law should not 
remain on the Statute-books, and that 
was the tendency which it had to involve 
this country in unpleasant discussions with 
other countries, who; knowing it to exist, 
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might call on the Government to carry it 
into execution. To allow it to remain in 
force, would therefore be bad policy ; but 
he at the same time must admit, that such 
unseemly exhibitions as training men for 
foreign service in this country ought not 
to be permitted. The Common-law, how- 
ever, provided against that case, and con- 
sequently he could see no objection to the 
Bill for repealing an Act which served no 
good purpose, and was extremely incon- 
venient. 

The House divided on the Question, 
that the Bill be now read a second time : 
Ayes 65; Noes 14—Majority 51. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


List of the Noes, 


Bateson, Sir R. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, Lord Ernest 


Merchant Seamen. 


Tellers included. 
Forster, C. 
Gladstone, W. FE. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 


Cole, Lord Johnstone, A. 
Eastnor, Viscount Pease, Joseph 
Ewing, J. Perceval, Colonel 
Estcourt, T. G. B. Plumptre, J. P. 
Finch, G. Verner, Colonel 


Mercuant SeamMen.] Mr. Lyall 
moved, for leave to bring in a Bill to 
alter and amend an Act passed in the 
reign of his Majesty George 2nd, intituled, 
“ An Act for the Relief and Support of 
Maimed and Disabled Seamen, and the 
Widows and Children of such as shall 
be killed, slain, or drowned, in the Mer- 
chant’s Service;” and also to repeal so 
much of the Act 7th and 8th William 3rd, 
cap. 21, as prescribes the deduction of 6d. 
a month from the Wages of Merchant 
Seamen for the suppoit of Greenwich 
Hospital, and in future to appropriate 
the Sums so deducted to the purposes 
named in the Act of 20th George 2nd, 
cap. 38, and to extend the provisions of 
this Act to Scotland and I[reland; and 
also to extend the provisions of George 
ard, cap. 73, relating to the unclaimed 
Wages of Seamen dying in the West-India 
Trade, to the Wages of Seamen dying at 
all employed in any other branch of the 
Merchant Service. 

Sir James Graham said, that he would 
offer no opposition to the introduction of 
the Bill, but he must at the same time 
state to the House, that with respect to 
abolishing the deduction of 6d. a month 
from the wages of merchant seamen, he 
must resist any such attempt, inasmuch 
as from that source was derived one-third 
of the fund by which Greenwich Hospital 
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was supported. The question was one, 
however, of the greatest importance, and 
therefore he should acquiesce in the intro- 
duction of the Bill. 

Mr. George F. Young considered, that if 
his hon. friend, the member for the City of 
London was at all impressed with the idea, 
that his proposition would tend to injure 
Greenwich Hospital, he would be found 
the last person to introduce the measure. 
Such were also his feelings; but he thought 
Government should provide other sources 
for the support of that justly esteemed 
and celebrated institution. 

Mr. Buckingham declared it to be most 
unjust to call upon a poor class of men to 
pay for that from which they could derive 
no benefit. He would be happy to know 
how many merchant seamen had been 
inmates within the walls of Greenwich ? 

Sir James Graham. There were at the 
present moment 2,700 inmates in the 
Hospital, of which number 1,100 had been 
employed in the merchant service. 

Mr. Hume begged to ask the right hon. 
Baronet, if having been in the merchant 
service was the recommendation for the 
succour of Greenwich Hospital. 

Sir James Graham said, that one day’s 
employment in the King’s service was a 
sufficient recommendation. Many of the 
seamen alluded to had acquired chronic 
diseases when afloat in the mercantile 
navy; and having been for a short period 
on board his Majesty’s ships, they fell 
back upon the Hospital, and were then 
receiving aid, Such diseases, be it always 
recollected, were not generated in the 
King’s service. 

Leave given, 
a first time. 


Bill brought in and read 


Tue Jews.] Mr. Robert Grant said, 
that the late hour of the night, if there 
was no other cause, would prevent him 
from going into any le ngthened statement 
on the subject of the ‘Motion which he 
was about to submit, and of which he had 
given notice. The matter had, however, 
undergone a full discussion on a former 
occasion, but if any hon. Gentleman 
wished additional information respecting 
it, he should be most happy to afford it. 
He would then only move, ‘“ That the 
House should resolve itself into Committee, 
for the purpose of considering a Resolu- 
tion which he meant to propose relative 
to the Disabilities under which that por- 
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the Jewish religion laboured, and to 
justify his introduction of a Bill on the 
subject.” 

Sir Robert Inglis thought, this was one 
of those occasions which justified him in 
departing from the ordinary practice of 
the House. He admitted, that the usual 
course was not to object to any measure 
until the second reading; but, although 
that was the case generally speaking, he 
felt it his duty z Limine to oppose the 
introduction of any such measure as that 
which the right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
proposed, and therefore he should divide 
the House on the present Motion. 

The House divided on the Question : 
Ayes 53; Noes 9—Majority 44. 

The House went into Committee, and 
a Resolution was agreed to, purporting 
that it was advisable to relieve his Ma- 
jesty’s Jewish subjects from Civil Disa- 
bilities. 

List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, TI. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Buckingham, J. 8. 
Buller, J. W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bish, T. 

Blake, M. J. 
Baring, F. T. 
Cayley, FE. S. 
Cayley, Sir G. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Dunlop, Captain J. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Evans, George 
Gisborne, T. 
Gordon, Hon. R. 
Heathcote, J. 
Howard, P. I. 
Ilume, J. 

Jeffrey, F. 

Lalor, P. 
Langdale, fon. C. 
Lyall, G. 

Murray, J. A. 
Molyneux, Lord 


O’Connell, Morgan 
O’Connell, Maurice 
Parrott, J. 

Parker, J. 

Philips, M. 

Pease, J. 

Peter, W. 

Pelham, Hon, C. A. 
Ponsonby, tlon. W.F. 
Rolfe, R. M. 
Ruthven, EF. 
Ruthven, EF. S. 
Stanley, FE. J. N. 
Stewart, Sir M.S. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Strutt, EF. 

Talbot, J. H. 
‘Tennyson, Charles 
Tooke, W. 

Vigors, N. A. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Wason, R. 

Wood, G. W. 
Young, G. F. 


Macleod, R. TELLERS. 
Marryatt, J. Grant, R. 
Mullins, FP. W. Wood, C. 


the Nors. 
Inglis, Sir R. Hi. 
Johnstone, A. 
Maxwell, H. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Plumptre, J. P. 


List of 


Bruce, Lord FE.rnest 
“steourt, T. G. B. 
Finch, G. 

Ferguson, Captain 
Forster, C. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 25, 1834, 


Minutes.) Bill. Read a second time :—Clerk of the Pipe 
(Scotland) ; Flax Bounties Repeal.—Read a third time :— 
English and Irish Judgments. 

Petitions presented. By Earls Grey, Firzwitiiam, Ux- 
BRIDGE, and HAREWwoopD, from a Number of Places, and 
Dissenting Congregations,—for Relief to the Dissenters. 
—By Lord WHARNCLIFFB, from several Places,— against 
any Alteration in the Corn Laws; and for Relief to the 
Agricultural Interest.—By the Bishop of ExrTer, from 
Exeter, for the Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By 
the Earl of Rosesery, from Kinfairns, for a different 
System of Church Patronage in Scotland.—By the Duke 
of Gorpon, from Glasgow, against the Ministers of 
Churches (Scotland) Bill.—By the Duke of Gorpon, and 
the Bishop of LincoLn, from four Places,—for Protee- 
tion to the Established Chureh.—By the Duke of Ricu- 
MOND, Marquess CAMDEN, and Lord Kenyon, from 
several Places,—against the Sale of Beer Act.—By the 
Duke of Gorvon, Marquess Camden, Earls Grey, Rosr- 
BERY, FirzwitLiAM, HARgEWwoop, and UxsripGR, 
Viscount MELBouURNE, Lords KENYON and SUFFIELD, 
and the Bishops of Exeter, DERRY, LONDON, and Licn- 
FIELD and Coventry, from a Number of Places,—for 
the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. | 
Lord Suffield, on presenting a Petition 
from the city of Norwich against the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath, signed by 3,550 
persons, said, that, among the signatures 
attached to the petition, were those of the 
Mayor, the Dean of Norwich, several of 
the clergymen of that city, and all the 
dissenting ministers. He need not urge 
upon their Lordships the importance of the 
question, either in a religious or a moral 
point of view, which made it also import- 
ant as a political matter. He did not, in- 
deed, think that they could make men reli- 
gious by law, which would be arrogating 
Divine power over the human heart ; but, 
though they could not control the emo- 
tions of the heart, they might modify ex- 
ternal circumstances. ‘They might remove 
obstacles from the path of duty for those 
who were desirous to pursue it. Whatever 
restraint their Lordships might think it 
right to impose upon themselves or fami- 
lies, he would not recommend undue re- 
striction by law upon the lower orders of 
society, in the enjoyment of their innocent 
recreations. He could never forget, that 
“the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.’ He believed, that 
two great objects were in view in the be- 
nevolent institution of the Sabbath ; first, 
undoubtedly, opportunity for the worship 
of God, and the study and contemplation 
of those subjects connected with man’s 
highest interests; secondly, and in a sub- 
ordinate degree to the first, rest and relax- 
ation from labour, refreshment after six 
days’ of toil. Whatever might be the ob- 
ject of others—though he entertained some 
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apprehension lest their well-intentioned ef- 
forts might tend, by attempting too great 
minuteness in legislation, to injure the 
cause they would support —his object was, 
not to coerce the unwilling, but to protect 
and assist those who were desirous to per- 
form their duty. On what class, then, 
were restraints, if any, to be laid? Cer- 
tainly, not on the lower classes. What 
class was most benefited by the Sabbath? 
Surely those who, if deprived of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by that day for devotion 
and rest, had no other, while too many of 
the higher orders, in the language of an 
eminent Christian now deceased, “ do every- 
thing on the Sunday which they are in 
the habit of doing all other days of the 
week, and on no other day in the week do 
that which they ought to do on the Sun- 
day.” It was last year rumoured, that an 
Address to his Majesty was contemplated 
in the other House of Parliament, to pray 
that the Park-gates might be closed on a 
Sunday ; and he should not regret to see their 
Lordships’ carriages excluded from the Park 
on a Sunday, but he should deeply lament 
to see the tradesman and the artificer, who 
were immured in close dwellings six succes- 
sive days, deprived of the fresh air of the 
Parks on the seventh. As to Sunday trad- 
ing, little check probably could be given to 
it by penal enactments, but the present 
penalty was unequal, unjust, and insuffi- 
cient. To be equal in its operation, it 
ought to be apportioned to the capital of 
the trader, or to the extent of his business, 
or be measured, perhaps, by the assessment 
of his premises. It surely was obvious, 
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that a person carrying on extensive busi- 
ness could afford to pay, to him a small pe- 
nalty, and still derive a large profit after 
the deduction ; while the shopkeeper, whose 
transactions were upon a less scale, would, 
by payment of the same penalty, lose all 
the profit which he might derive from his 
violation of the law. He was fully per- 
suaded, that more might be done to prevent 
the profanation of the Sabbath, by their 
Lordships’ individual efforts, in their pri- 
vate capacity, than they could possibly 
effect in their character of legislators. He 
was led to this conclusion by an instance 
which fell under his own observation in a 
small market town, at a distance from the 
metropolis, in which Sunday trading pre- 
vailed to a shameful extent. That had 
been entirely suppressed, not by the inflic- 
tion of penalties, but by the influence of 
gentlemen resident in the neighbourhood. 
With a view to remove every thing like 
excuse for opening the shops on Sunday, 
gentlemen prevailed upon their tenants to 
commence a practice which could not be 
too generally adopted, namely, that of 
paying all their labourers on a Friday in- 
stead of Saturday night, or on the Sunday 
morning! There could be no doubt that 
this practice contributed to accomplish the 
object of suppressing Sunday-trading in 
that town. He was convinced, therefore, 
that their Lordships would do more by 
their example than by making laws. 

The noble Lord also presented simi- 
lar Petitions from the inhabitants of Hert- 
ford, and from a parish in Norfolk. 

Petitions laid on the Table. 
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ERRATA. | 


Add the following Names to the List of the Avus at page 1060-1061. 


Howick, Viscount Stewart, Hon. E. 
Lefevre, C. S. Vernon, G. H. 
Lennox, Lord G. Welby, G. E. 


Dele the name of Dobbin, L. in the same List. 














PART II. OF THE 


GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE FIRST AND SECOND SERIES OF 


HANSARD’S 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 


will be published before the end of the Session. 


THE Second Part of this useful Work contains a com- 
plete Digest of the Proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons from 1803 to the Death of George the Fourth, as the 
first Part contained the Lists of Speakers, Addresses, &c., 
and Digest of Proceedings in the House of Lords. 

The praise and patronage bestowed upon the first part of 
this Work was such as to encourage the compiler and pro- 
prietor to proceed upon their respective tasks with renewed 
spirit, and they trust that this, the result of their labours, will 
prove one of the most valuable and comprehensive Parliamentary 
works ever published :—for it is not only to the Patrons of 
Hawsarp’s PaRLIAMENTARY Desartes that this Work is of 
use and interest, but it offers great advantages to the historian, 
lawyer, and man of business, inasmuch as it is a complete 
Summary of the Legislative Proceedings of the Country during 
the most glorious and interesting periods of its history. 

Mr. Hansarp takes this opportunity of announcing, that 
should any general wish be expressed for a similar Index to the 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY, 


such a work is within his views. 
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